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Tbbasuby  Depabtment, 
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Washington,  D.  0.,  May  6, 1885. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  to  you  the  following  report  on  the 
Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  prepared  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  March  3, 1875.  That  act  requires,  among  other  things,  that 
the  chief  of  this  Bureau  shall  annually  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  for  transmission  to  Congress,  statistics,  and  facts  in  regard 
to  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States.  This 
work  is,  for  convenience  as  well  as  fh)m  the  necessities  of  the  case,  pre- 
sented in  separate  volumes,  the  one  relating  to  foreign  commerce  and 
the  other  to  internal  commerce. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impracticable  to  procure 
statistics  expressive  of  its  total  value  from  year  to  year,  and  also  owing 
to  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  conditions  under  which  it  presents  itself. 
The  plan  has  therefoi-e  been  pursued  in  the  reports  of  this  office  of  treat- 
ing each  year  of  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  transportation  interests 
of  some  particular  city  or  cities  or  section  of  the  country,  or  of  some 
important  article  or  articles  of  commerce,  the  production  of  which  and 
the  trade  in  which  have  an*important  bearing  upon  the  commercial  and 
transportation  interests  of  the  country,  or  serve  to  illustrate  some  im- 
portant condition  or  conditions  governing  the  course  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  The  present  report  relates 
especially  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  transportation  interests  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  to  the  movement  of  the  cotton  crop  and  to  the  range 
and  ramch  cattle  business  of  the  United  States. 

niere  have  also  been  prepared  under  my  direction,  by  experte  in  the 
employ  of  this  Bureau,  the  following  commercial  statements:  A  report 
by  Mr.  William  Burchard,  chief  of  compilation  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  in  regard  to  the  Canadian  Northwestern  Provinces  and  the 
conditions  governing  the  trade  between  those  provinces  and  the  United 
States;  a  review  of  the  commerce  of  Baltimore,  presenting  its  leading 
commercial  and  manufacturing  industries,  with  the  relationships  which 
that  city  bears  as  a  distributive  and  productive  market  to  the  various 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  a  general  review  of  its 
transportation  interests,  by  Mr.  John  B.  Bland;  a  statement  by  Mr. 
William  Thurstone  in  regiurd  to  the  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Saint  Lawrence  Biver  navigation,  the  railroad  transportation  interests 
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of  Canada,  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  transportation  interests  of 
Buffalo,  and  historical  facts  of  interest  in  regard  to  transportation  in 
this  country;  a  statement  in  regard  (o  the  commercial,  industrial,  and 
transportation  interests  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  by  Mr.  Sidney  D.  Max- 
Trell,  superintendent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city;  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  W.  H.  Miller,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Trade,  in  regard  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  transporta- 
tion interests  of  that  city  and  of  the  area  tributary  to  it;  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Charles  Burdett  Hart  in  regard  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  and  of  West  Virginia;  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  movements  of  produce  to  and  from  New  Orleans,  by  Mt. 
Henry  G.  Hester,  secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.  These 
statements  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  sending  this  entire  report  to  the  printer  at 
the  present  time,  it  lias  not  been  practicable  for  me  to  prepare  such 
statements  as  I  had  proposed  in  regard  to  the  subjects  embraced  in 
these  reports  of  experts. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOSEPH  NIMMO,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  Daniel  Manning, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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THE  COMMERCIAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  TRAK SPORTATIOK  IHTER- 

ESTS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

The  termiuatiou  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  auuexatiou  to  the  Uuited 
States  of  that  extensive  area  embraced  iu  what  now  constitutes  the 
States  of  California  and  Nevada,  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  Arizona, 
and  a  part  of  the  State,  of  Colorado  and  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
tbe  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  her  admi^)Sion  as  a  State  into 
the  Union,  occurred  during  the  brief  period  from  1848  to  1850,  inclusive. 
During  the  year  1849  and  for  several  years  afterwards  a  tide  of  immi- 
gration flowed  into  California,  exceeding  in  magnitude  any  movement  of 
tbe  kind  ever  before  seen  in  this  country.  This  throng  of  immigrants 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  persons  moved  by  such  hopes  and  by 
such  imaginings  as  have  inspired  the  hearts  of  men,  who,  during  the 
la8t  four  hundred  years,  have  ventured  forth  in  search  of  El  Dorado. 

Since  that  time  great  industrial,  commercial,  and  transportation  in- 
terests have  sprung  up  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Agricultural 
resources  of  enormous  magnitude  and  value  have  been  discovered  and 
developed,  and  several  transcontinental  rail  lines  and  x)arts  of  lines  have 
been  constructed,  by  means  of  which  San  Francisco  is  now  more  easily 
and  economically  accessible  to  New  York  than  was  Chicago  at  the  time 
gold  was  first  discovered  in  the  placers  of  the  Sacramento.  All  this  has 
occurred  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  many  of  whom  have 
been  participants  in  the  acts  and  events  here  mentioned,  and  who,  even 
at  this  day,  would  regard  it  as  an  unkindness  to  be  designated  as  old 
men.  It  is  proposed  to  consider  in  this  report  the  commercial,  industrial, 
and  transportation  interests  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, with  e'dpecial  reference  to  the  commercial  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Territory  just  mentioned  and  the  States  sit- 
uated east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

This  subject  has  during  the  last  four  years  become  one  of  great  public 
interest  as  the  result  of  the  comi)letion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, which  with  its  eastern  connecting  lines  forms  an  all-rail  line  from 
San  Francisco  to  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  more  recent  com- 
pletion of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ravl- 
load,  tbe  Denver  and  Rio  G-rande,  and  the  DeuviM  au^  'RKo  Gt^^wv^^ 
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Western  Bailroads,  and  of  the  so-called  Oregon  Short  Line ;  all  of  which 
railroads,  as  well  as  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  lines,  are  delineated 
on  map  No.  5,  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
Pacific  slope  since  the  quest  for  gold  first  drew  immigrants  to  that  sec- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1884  the  value 
of  the  cereal  products  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory 
amounted  to  157,828,877  and  that  the  value  of  their  gold  and  silver 
product  was  only  117,366,000. 

The  following  tables  clearly  tell  the  story  of  the  fluctuations  and  re- 
cent decrease  in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  on  the  Pacific 
slope  and  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  agricultural  interests  of  that 
section. 

The  total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  product  of  California,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  and  Washington  Territory  during  each  year  from  1859  to  1884 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

m 

Statement  showing  t?ie  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  product  of  California^  Oregon^  Nevada^ 

and  Washington  Territory  from  1859  to  1884. 


Year. 


California. '    Oregon.    |    Nevada. 


1850 $60,000,000 

1869 1  22,500,000 

1870 1  25,000,000 

1871 ,  20,000,000 

1872 1  10,049,098 

1873 i  18,025,722 

1874 1  20,800,531 

1875 1  17,753,161 

1876 1  16,900,000 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 


16. 000, 000 
17. 634, 068 
20,000,000 
18,600,000 
18, 060, 000 
17, 645,  000 
15. 580. 000 
16.600,000 


$3,000,000 

3,000,000 

2.500,000 

2,000,000 

1,586,784 

600,070 

1. 165, 046 

1,600,000 

1, 100, 000 

1, 100, 000 

1, 170. 000 

1, 105, 000 

1, 160, 000 

865,000 

680,000 

680,000 


$14. 

16, 

22. 

25, 

33, 

35, 

40, 

41, 

44, 

47, 

21, 

16, 

9, 

8. 

7, 

9, 


000,000 
000,000 
500,000 
548,801 
254,607 
452.233 
478, 369 
751,000 
000,000 
676,863 
560,000 
700,000 
310,000 
750,000 
950,000 
100.000 


Washing- 
ton 
Territory. 


TotaL 


$164,635 

81,932 

250,000 

350,000 

325.000  ! 

95.000  ' 

410,000 

120, 000 

120,000 

80,500 

86,000 


$50,000,000 
39.  500,  000 
44,000,000 
45,000,000 
46,  507. 890 
52, 866, 018 
56, 516, 360 
59. 478.  408 
60,  501,  000 
61, 450,  000 
66, 735. 031 
42. 825. 000 
35, 815, 000 
20,530,000 
27, 380.  000 
24.200.500 
26.466,000 


The  growth  of  the  cereal  product  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  the  quantity  of  cereals  exported  from  Pacific 
coast  ports  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 
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Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  the  cereals  produced  in  Califomiaf  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington Territory  during  the  crop  years  1849,  l'"59,  and  from  1869  to  18*<4,  inclusive,  and 
tke  quantity  and  per  cent,  exported  to  foreign  countrits  during  the  corresponding  oommtr- 
cial  years  ended  June  30. 


r«r.nd«iJo„.3.^      Cll/on...     Oregon.      ^V^?«?;."' p J«"S{o»J   ^Xi^. 


Bushels. 

md 30,276 

J859 12,026,637 

1«B 28,487,124 

1?70 24,280.400 

1871..: 26,541,200 

1872 1  ::6,664,800 

1873 35,505,901 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 33,100,000 

1878 64,052.250 

1870 67,617,700 

1880 i  52,050,129 

1881 1  45,048,100 


43, 450, 000 
36, 560, 000 
45, 028, 000 


1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


40, 720, 331 
50, 084, 647 
67, 820, 134 


BMshels. 

276,187 

1, 820, 278 

4, 650, 064 

4, 432, 200 

4, 360, 600 

4,532,600 

6,006,100 

7,736.200 

7,500,500 

8,000,000 

11, 102, 000 

11. 005, 030 

11, 751, 400 

17, 207, 337 

18. 821. 750 

17, 447, 358 

18, 375, 736 

22, 366, 472 


Btiskels. 


230,737 
554,548 
009,031 
1, 265, 313 
1, 620, 605 
1,076,077 
2. 831, 450 
2,686,841 
3.042,223 
3, 897, 605 
8, 752, 087 
4, 108, 370 
4, 504, 268 
4,000,166 
5,206,263 
6, 418, 703 
7, 554, 651 


Bushels. 

315,457  ; 

14,077,652  • 

33, 700, 737 

20,622,531  i 

32, 167, 113 

42,  818,005 

43,488,168 

53, 517, 650 

46, 747, 341 

57, 060, 223 

47, 600, 606 

70, 710, 267 

73, 677, 470 

74. 751, 734 

'•■  60,670,016 

I  72.472,352 

j  75,770,086 

!  07, 750, 157 


Bushels. 


Exported. 


1, 726, 187 
10. 065, 625 
7, 722, 802 
4, 140, 284 
18, 860, 608 
17, 160, 488 
20, 020, 702 
15, 716, 001 
22, 860, 046 
13, 123, 276 
24, 180, 001 
25,141,033 
30, 071, 081 
40, 482, 824 
34, 813, 778 
30, 881, 838 
33, 178, 677 


PsreeiU. 


12.20 
20.87 
26.07 
12.87 
44.05 
30.46 
37.43 
,83.62 
40.06 
27.57 
30.34 
84.17 
40.28 
71.02 
4&04 
40.75 
38.04 


KOTS.— The  data  of  cereal  production  for  the  yeais  1840,  1S50.  and  1860  are  derived  fVom  the  Uaited 
States  censna.  and  for  other  yeara  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  product  of 
Washington  Territory  for  the  years  f^om  1870  to  1S78,  inclusive,  and  for  If 80  and  1F81  has  been  esti- 
mated. 

The  quantity  of  cereals  of  eacb  kind  produced  in  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory  during  the  year  1884  was  as  follows : 


Cereals. 


Wheat 
Com... 
Rye  .. 
Oato... 


Barley , 

Buckwheat 


Bushels. 


63,000,000 

5,060,000 

860, 706 

10, 242, 000 

18, 140, 036 

37.516 


Total 07,750,157 


From  this  it  appears  that  of  the  total  number  of  bushels  of  grain  pro- 
dnced  on  the  Pacific  slope  during  the  year  1884  65.37  percent,  consisted 
of  wheat,  18.56  per  cent,  of  barley,  and  5.18  per  cent,  of  corn.  Of  the 
total  wheat  crop  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory  for 
the  year  1883,  amounting  as  above  stated  to  52,627,100  bushels,  there 
was  produced  in  California  36,322,000  bushels,  or  69  per  cent. ;  in  Ore- 
gon 13,122,400  bushels,  or  25  per  cent.,  aud  in  WasMngtow  T^xtVl^^x^ 
3,182,700  bushe^  or  6 per  cent. 
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THE  FOREIOH  COMMERCE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  was  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1851,  during  which  the 
value  of  imports  amounted  to  113,530.  The  earliest  record  of  exports 
therefrom  was  for  the  year  1854.  During  that  year  the  value  of  ex- 
ports was  $3,466,222  and  of  imports  $8,456,633;  the  total  value  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  that  section  was  $11,932,855. 

But  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1884,  the  value  of  exports  of  mer- 
chandise was  $46,386,284,  the  valae  of  imports  of  merchandise  was 
$37,179,530,  and  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  that  section 
was  $83,565,814. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  several  customs  dis- 
tricts of  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1884,  not  in- 
cluding the  precious  metals,  is  shown  as  follows : 


Caatoma  diatricta. 


Imports.    I   Exports,    i     Total. 


DoUart. 


Dollart. 


San  Francisco, Cal 35,857,608  ,  87,050,508 


Oregon,  Oreg 

Willamett<^,Oreg.... 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Puget  Sound,  Waab 

Hamboldt  

Wilmington 


ToUl. 


168,341 
657, 145 
135, 880 
137,071 

6,373  I 
216.113  I 

37. 170,  530 


2, 510, 065 

4,383,408 

127,006 

1,054,581 

224,464  I 

125,212 


DoUara. 

72,  008.  206 

2. 688.  306 

5.040,643 

263,855 

2,002,552 

230,837 

341, 325 


46,386.284  |    83.565,814 


The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  sev- 
eral foreign  countries  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1884 — merchan- 
dise only — is  shown  as  follows : 


Coantries. 


Imports.    ,    Ex)>orta.    i      TotaL 


DoUart.        DoUart.    i  DoUart. 

Belgium 102,018'    1,866,806  2,058,824 

Brazil 46,657  ' ;  46.657 

Central  American  States 1,885,138       1.032.531  2.017,664 

Chili 245,744           213,838            459,582 

China 6,853,801          788,877  7,642.768 

France 670.031          854.886;  1,533.017 

French  posaoasions.  all  other 408,000          436.710  '         844.800 

Germany 446,104            68,776            514,880 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland !  3.730.397     28.434,065  .  32,105.362 

British  Columbia I  1.283,931       2,602,054  3.786,885 

BritiHb  Eaat  Indies !  1,703.003            15.742  1.718,745 

Hong-Kong 211,036      2.410.08?'  2,022,023 

British  poRseaalons  in  Australia 1,641,768      1.738,372  3,380,140 

Hawaiian  Islands 7,025,025      3,100,607  11.035,622 

Italy 80,843  i ■  80,843 
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Comitries. 


I  Imports. 


Japan 

Mexico 

IhiUh  £Mt  Indiea 

Peru 

Asote,  Madeira,  and  Cape  Yerde  Islands 

BoBsia,  Asiatic 

Spain 

Spanish  possessions,  all  other 

United  SUtes  of  Colombia 

All  other  conntries  and  porta  in  South  America. 
All  other  Islands  and  ports 


DoUan, 

8,093,880 

471. 061 

102,608 

40,679 


70,800 

27,018 

686,867 


80,670 
213, 107 


Total 87,170,630 


Exports. 


Total. 


DoUart. 
308,878 

1.634,002 

6,806 

127,471 

120,708 

130,877 


10, 021 
208,311 

16,785 
142,605 


46,886,284 


DoUart. 

8, 402, 058 

2,105, 663 

100,064 

in,  150 

120,703 

210,186 

27,018 

705,888 

208,811 

56,855 

355.712 

83, 565, 814 


The  commerce  of  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  countries  of  Europe  with 
respect  to  merchandise,  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1884,  consti- 
tuted 43.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  that  section.  Its 
value  was  as  follows : 


Description. 


Valae. 


Exports  of  merchandise 
Imports  of  merchandise 

Total 


DoUarM. 
31, 225. 433 
5. 156, 311 


36, 381. 744 


As  hereinafter  shown,  the  imports  of  merchandise  from  China  and 
Japan  consisted  chiefly  of  tea  and  silk,  the  principal  part  of  which  was 
i^hipped  by  rail  to  points  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

The  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast  with  Europe,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  ex- 
ports, gives  employment  to  a  large  amount  of  tonnage,  and  is  carried 
on  almost  entirely  in  sailing  vessels,  pursuing  the  voyage  around  Cape 
Horn. 

The  exports  of  wheat  (including  wheat  flour)  from  the  Pacific  coast 
djiring  the  year  ended  June  30, 1884,  were: 


To- 


Quantity. 


Xarope .... 
Elsewhere 


BuMhOt. 
24.557.767 
5, 506, 270 


Total !    30.064,046 
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The  relative  importance  of  the  graiu  exports  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  Territory,  as  compared  with  the  total  exports  of  grain 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  country  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Exports  of  grain,  flour ,  and  meal. 


Year  ended  Jane  80— 


1878. 
ir9. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


Exported   ftx>m 
the  Pacific 

OOMt. 


Busheli* 
12, 879, 920 
23, 804, 612 
25, 141, 988 
30,071,930 
49,482.824 
34,813,777 
30,878,824 


Exported  from  the 
SUtea  and  Terri- 
toriee  east  of  the 
Booky  Mount- 
ains. 


ButheU. 
176, 356, 371 
222,800,905 
259,505,974 
253, 134, 356 
118, 578. 055 
157, 744. 850 
136^491,792 


Exported  f^m 
the  United 
states. 


Exported   from 
Facific  coast. 


BuskOt.* 
189, 236, 291 
246,111,507 
284, 707, 907 
283,206,286 
168, 060. 879 
192,558,636 
167, 370, 626 


Percent 


6.81 
9.62 

8,83 
10.62 
29.44 

iao2 

ia45 


*  Estimating  floar  at  4|  bushels,  oom-meal  at  4  bushels  per  barrel,  and  oat-meal  32  pounds  per  bushel. 

The  magnitude  of  the  grain  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  perhaps 
be  the  more  clearly  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  the  cotton  trade 
of  the  United  States.  The  total  weight  of  the  domestic  exports  of  raw 
cotton  during  the  two  years  from  July  1, 1882,  to  June  30,  1884,  was 
2,075,323  tons ;  the  total  weight  of  the  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
from  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  same  time  was  1,814,815  tons.*  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  of  the  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
from  the  Pacific  coast  alone  was  only  12.5  per  cent,  less  than  the  ton- 
nage of  the  total  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  for  these  two 
years.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from 
the  Pacific  coast  during  the  two  years  ended  June  30,  1884,  was,  how. 
ever,  only  130,909,480;  whereas  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton 
from  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  was  $197,015,204,  or 
more  than  five  times  as  great.  This  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the 
tonnage  of  shipping  required  to  transport  the  surplus  wheat  product 
of  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  foregoing  statements  clearly  illustrate  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  the  export  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
importance  of  the  question  as  to  the  diversion  of  it  to  transcontinental 
railroad  lines. 

The  imports  from  Europe  at  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast  during  the 
year  ended  June  30, 1884,  consisted  chiefly  of  the  following  commodi- 
ties, viz :  Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  valued  at  $1,541,809; 
wine,  spirits,  and  cordials,  $263,680 ;  coal,  $414,465 ;  manufactures  of 
flax  and  jute,  $245,984;  glassware,  $264,026;  manufactures  of  wool, 
$147,476;  earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware,  $241,450.  The  aggregate 
value  of  these  commodities  amounted  to  $3,118,890,  and  constituted 
60.49  per  cent,  of  the  imports  from  Europe  at  the  ports  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 


Tons  of  2,240  pounds. 
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The  tonnage  of  vensels  cleared  from  Pacific  coast  ports  for  Europe 
daring  the  last  five  years  is  shown  as  follows  : 


Costoms  districts. 


SsB Frutoisco,  Cal.... 

OrefiM,  Oreg 

Waiamette,  Oreg 

Sao  Diego,  Csl 

Pnget'i  Sound,  Wash. 
WUmioKton,  Gal 

TotsI 


Year  ended  June  30 — 


1880. 


Tont. 

858.031 

53,a00 

75.732 

730 


1881. 


Tons. 

447.006 

24.008 

47.209 

0,709 


1882. 


488,089 


Tom. 

706,558 

118.863 

52, 176 

8.517 

1,271 


525, 082 


887,880 


1888. 


Tont. 

482,055 

57,499 

28,865 

1,663 

5,fi07 


675, 679 


1884. 


Tont. 

399.223 

46,367 

68,521 

877 

],476 

1.490 


507,964 


The  conditions  under  which  vessels  engage  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Pacific  coast  with  Europe  are  hereinafter  set  forth  somewhat  at  length 
in  the  chapter  of  this  report  entitled  '^  The  Oalifornia  Grain  Fleet." 

THE  EXPORTATION  OF  WHEAT  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1856  that  wheat  was  first  exported 
from  California,  and  not  until  the  3'ear  1869  that  it  was  exported  in  any 
considerable  quantity  from  Oregon. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  wheat  exports  from  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington  Territory  from  1856  to  1884,  inclusive : 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  reduced  to  wheat j from  Calif omiaj  Oregon j  and  Washington 
Territory  during  the  years  ended  June  30, 1856,  to  1884,  inclusive. 


Year  ended  Jane  3(^ 


1856 

1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 


California. 


Buthtlt. 

Buthelt. 

548,662 

977 

229,981 

450 

36,638 

243 

101, 619 

1,208,410 

12,416 

3, 218, 665 

58,125 

1, 961, 764 

•45,055 

2, 452, 164 

•8,366 

2,552,391 

•11, 573 

235.812 

66,406 

2,834,094 

2,968 

6.160,661 

59,807 

6,791,692 

77,393 

7,287,960 

165,875 

9.472,342 

115.747 

6, 795, 431 

476,645 

Washington 
Territory. 


Total. 


7,  on 

16,234 
3,187 
9,273 
5,907 
1.868 


Buthtlt. 

551,599 

231,399 

43,722 

115.263 

1,220,826 

3, 276, 790 

2, 006, 819 

2,460,530 

2,563,964 

310, 195 

2,853,206 

6, 223, 605 

6, 878, 358 

7,459,242 

9,  589, 957 

i.^rw,!??! 

*lDclading  WashingtOB  Territory. 
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Ej^porU  of  wheat  and  flour  reduced  to  wheat,  from  Calif omittf  ^c. — Continued. 


Year  ended  Jane  80— 


California.         Orei^on. 


Buthdt. 

1872 3,464.050 

1878 17,158,105 


1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1870. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1S83. 
1884. 


14,206,658 
16, 527, 800 
11. 605, 632 
10, 207, 001 
8,534,558 
10, 101, 818 
10, 044, 257 
25.320,265 
40, 401, 081 
20, 217, 067 
24.457,763 


Bushelt. 

458,125 
1, 070, 605 
2, 180, 140 
2,872,007 
3,437,235 
3,023,583 
3,807,835 
3,880,234 
4,207,021  I 
3, 736, 670  I 
8. 528, 888  ; 
4.547.628  i 
5, 884. 315  I 


Washington 
Territory. 


Buthelt. 

5,065 

3,531 

22,848 

48,062 

53,325 

68.272 

62,307 

40,345 

24.602 

33,278 

163,458 

446,027 

221,068 


Total. 


BusluU. 
8. 023, 110 
18, 230. 241 
16,868,150 
10. 448, 760 
15, 006. 103 
22,200.846 
12, 404, 700 
22.080,887 
24.175.880 
20,000,222 
40, 183, 427 
34, 210, 722 
80.064,046 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  surplus  wheat  product  of  the 
Pacific  Slope  has  increased  very  rapidly  since  the  year  1872.  Of  the 
total  quantity  exported  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1884,  81.4  per 
cent,  was  exported  from  California,  17.9  per  cent,  from  Oregon,  and 
about  0,7  per  cent,  from  Washington  Territory.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  surplus  product  of  Washington  Territory  is,  however, 
exported  at  the  port  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  is  embraced  in  the  exports 
of  that  State. 

The  foregoing  table,  showing  exports  of  wheat  to  foreign  countries, 
represents  quite  fully  the  increase  in  the  surplus  wheat  product  of 
California. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  AND 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORT. 


The  following  statement  exhibits  the  general  distribution  of  employ- 
ments on  the  Pacific  coast  according  to  the  classification  adopted  in  the 
census  of  1880 : 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  the  persons  employed  dur- 
ing the  census  year  of  1880  who  were  occupied  as  farmers  or  farm  labor- 
ers, in  professional  and  personal  services,  in  trade  and  transportation,  and 
in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  occupations,  respectively, 
showing  the  relative  proportion  in  the  whole  country,  in  the  Southern 
States,  in  the  New  England  States,  in  the  Middle  States,  and  in  the 
Western  and  Northwestern  States  and  Territories,  also  in  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory: 
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THE  SHIPBUIIDina  nrTEBESTS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST- 

The  followiug  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  ship-bnilding  on  the  Paciflo 
eoaat: 

Ttnift  of  w«nI(  built  in  ike  Stattt  of  California,  Oregon,  and   Watkington  Tfrriloiy, 
during  each  year  «i>d«d  Jum  30,  from  1669 1«  18B4,  inolaeive. 


CallfendB. 

Oregon. 

W»lilDEl«n. 

ToUI. 

n™ 

IVhu. 

10,818 

088 

1,180 

12  B«4 

2.4W) 

2,705 

18B 

s,m 

ON 

404 

2, 278 

a.  087 

1,848 

800 

0,430 

1,480 

1, 848 

10,809 

^T4e 

4,408 

8,184 

18,438 

8.007 

S,ftM 

2.800 

10,782 

4.780 

twi 

Z.0B3 

12,710 

o.t:4 

4.880 

«ST 

11,818 

1,060 

8,808 

808 

11,182 

^780 

2,408 

882 

8,048 

4,SM 

4,101 

1.081 

11.418 

ii.oeo 

4,880 

0.017 

10,771 

ft,  047 

1,740 

S.0B1 

10,738 

4,B0I 

1.W0 

ina 

B,M2 

OB,SO« 

82,781 

30,800 

178,780 
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THE  8HIFPIN0  IHTERE8T8  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  navigation  interests  ^^^ 
the  Pacific  coast : 


Tonnage  ofveMeU  belonging  to  the  States  of  Calif omidy  Oregon^  and  Washington  Territor 
during  each  year  ended  June  30,  from  1869  to  1884,  inclusive. 


Year. 


CftUfomia.  I    Oregon. 


1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1678. 

1879. 

1880 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 


.1 


Tons. 
148.776 

156.788 

183,801 

141.314  I 

147. 866  I 

166.434  I 

181.287  ! 

204.535  ! 

100. 076  I 

183.286  ! 

200,310 

202. 114 

202,007 

211, 126 

230.168 

233,440 


WMhington.  |      Total 


Tons. 
10,072 

10.712 

0. 201  j 

14, 685; 

10,828  , 

20.406! 

28,470  ' 

25. 815  ; 

32,373 

37, 070  I 

38,402  I 

30.658  I 

43,501  \ 

52,560  i 

52,005  j 

50.708  I 


24.827 
22.525 
24,553 
24.082 
23,270 
24,342 
24,200  ! 

22.000  \ 
28,027  ! 

31.001  I 
.     20.054  , 

20.030  I 
38.018  ' 
37,072  j 
43,782 
40,050 


Tong. 
184,97^ 

100.025 

167,065 

180.061 

100,073 

211,272 

228.075 

253.250 

251.376 

251,360 

968,765 

270.803 

284.426 

300.767 

326.045 

334.188 


CAIIFOBNIA. 

The  growth  of  the  population  of  California  is  shown  as  follows 


Year. 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1884 


Population. 

02,507 

370.004 

560,247 

864.694 

•1. 000, 000 


*  Estimated. 


The  population  in  1880  with  respect  to  race  was  as  follows : 


Race. 


White 

Colored 

Ohinese 

Japanese 

Civilized  Indians. 

Total 


Popolation. 

767, 181 

6,018 

75.132 

86 

16.277 

864.694 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1880  there  were  571,820,  or  60  per  cent,  boru 
io  the  United  States,  and  292,874,  or  34  per  cent,  of  foreign  birth.  Of 
the  total  population  only  325,980,  or  38  per  cent,  were  born  in  California, 
a  fact  which  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  State  daring  the  last 
tCirenty  years  shows  its  great  attractiveness  to  immigrants,  long  after 
the  gold  mania  had  subsided. 

TThe  growth  of  the  population  of  San  Francisco,  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  shown  as  follows : 


Year. 


1S50 

1890 
1870 

isao 

18M 


Population. 


34,776 

56.802 

149, 473 

238,959 

280,000 


San  Francisco  was,  in  1880,  the  ninth  cit^'  in  magnitude  of  population 
in  tlie  United  States. 

Tlie  relative  value  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  mineral  products 
of  California,  during  the  latest  year  for  which  all  the  data  can  be  col- 
lected, was  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Cereals,  1884 : 
Whe«t 


Bsrtey. 
Com... 
Osti... 


bushels. 

do 

do 

do     . 

Bye do     . 

Baekwbeat do 

Total do     . 

6«M  and  silTer,  1884 

^001,1888 pounds. 

Ihdt  do 


Qaantity. 


^iae  do fl^lloDs. . 

CtBofd  sooda,  finita,  &c,  1883 

Butter do pounds. . 

Oriedfroit ,..   do 

^ggt do dozens.. 

Qniekflihm> do  pounds.. 

CbefM do  do 


40, 848, 700 


9,000,000 


16, 000, 000 


5,000,000 
3, 574, 462 
8,000,000 


Estimated 
▼alue. 


DoUan. 

44,320,000 

31, 910. 400 

16, 217, 306 

8, 433. 030 

4. 800, 000 

2, 880. 000 

2, 149, 000 

816.  620 

314, 381 

213, 779 

28,387 

17.  032 

67, 829, 184 

U,  270.  861 

16, 600.  000 
7, 500,  000 
4, 750,  000 
4, 680. 000 
4,500.000 
4,000.000 
1, 500, 000 
1,  500,  006 
1, 284,  038 
1, 000, 000 


Besides  the  commodities  mentioned  in  this  table,  there  are  many 
other  important  products  of  the  agricultural,  manu&cturing,  and  mining 
industries  of  Oalifornia,  but  the  limits  which  must  necessarily  be  placed 
upon  this  report  require  that  attention  be  confined  to  th^  com\£kO^\\^^ 
here  mentioned^  since  they  conatitate  the  principal  expoxto  ot  \iXi^^\,%Xii^ 
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In  her  trade  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union  and  with  foreign  conn-' 
tries. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  the  census  gives  the  total  number* 
of  farms,  the  aci*eage  of  laud  in  farms,  the  acreage  of  improved  land  in 
farms,  the  value  of  farms,  and  the  value  of  farming  implements  and  ma- 
chinery in  California  in  1850,  1860,  1870,  and  1880 : 


Year. 


Number 

of 

farms. 


1850 
1800 
1870 
1880 


872 
18,716 
23,724 
85,934 


Acreage    .^f^^T^JJ' 
farms.      ,     ^^^^^^ 


Acre*. 

3,893,085 

8, 730. 034 

11,427,105 

16, 593, 742 


Acres. 

32,454 

2,408,034 

6, 218, 133 

10, 669, 698 


Value  of 
farms. 


DoUart. 

3, 874, 041 

48,  726, 804 

141, 240. 028 

262,051,282 


Value  of 
fftrming 

implements 
and 

machinery. 


DoUart. 

103,483 

2.558,506 

6, 816, 690 

8,  447,  744 


This  table  exhibits  very  strikingly  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  State  of  California.  The  acreage  under 
cultivation  increased  from  32,454  in  1850  to  10,669,698  in  1880,  and  the 
value  of  farms  increased  from  $3,874,041  in  1850  to  $262,051,282  in  1880. 

Since  immigration  was  first  attracted  to  California  by  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  that  State,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  her  commercial 
interests  as  the  result  of  this  wonderful  development  of  her  agricultural 
resources.  Already  she  has  become,  in  proportion  to  population  and 
wealth,  one  of  the  leading  States  with  respect  to  the  production  and 
exportation  of  agricultural  products. 

The  most  importjint  of  the  agricultural  products  of  California,  as  shown 
in  a  preceding  table,  are  the  cereals,  hay,  wool,  and  fruit. 

The  surplus  wheat  product  of  the  State  is  shipped  almost  exclusively 
to  Europe  in  sailing  vessels  jiursuing  the  voyage  around  Cape  Horn.. 
This  constitutes  the  most  important  feature  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope.  This  subject  was  treated  of  somewhat  at  length  in  the  report 
of  this  oflBce  for  the  year  1883,  wherein  is  discussed  the  practicability  of 
diverting  a  portion  at  least  of  the  surplus  wheat  product  from  the  route 
mentioned  to  the  transcontinental  rail  lines  which,  in  connection  with 
vessels  plying  between  the  eastern  termini  of  those  lines  and  i)ort8  in 
Europe,  constitute  shorter  routes  and  afford  the  advantages  of  much 
more  expeditious  transport. 

The  fruits,  wines,  and  spirits  of  California  are,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  and  excellent  qualities,  in  great  demand  throughout  the  States 
situated  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  virtue  of  the  high  value  of 
these  products  in  proportion  to  weight  and  bulk  they  are  transports 
to  the  markets  of  this  country  chiefly  by  rail.  They  now  constitute  a 
large  and  remunerative  transcontinental  railroad  traflftc.  During  the 
year  1884  there  were  38,949,000  pounds,  or  19,474  tons,  of  fruit  in  the 
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varions  forms  of  canned  frnit,  dried  fruit,  green  fruit,  and  raisins  shipped 
east  over  tbe  Central  Pacific  Bailroad. 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  State  Yiticultural  Commissioners  of 
California  estimates  tbe  overland  shipments  of  wine  in  1882  at  1,451,552 
gallons,  and  of  brandy  at  169,410  gallons.  The  total  vintage  of  tbe 
State  in  1880  was  about  12,000,000  gallons;  in  1881,  about  9,000,000; 
in  1882,  about  10,000,000;  in  1883,  about  9,000,000  and  in  1884  about 
15,000,000. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 
shows  that  there  were  20,856,000  pounds,  or  10,428  tons,  of  wine  and 
brandy  shipped  east  during  the  year  1883 ;  also  that  there  were  during 
the  same  year  34,210,050  i)ounds,  equal  to  17,105  tons,  of  wool,  shipped 
east  over  the  line  of  that  company. 

THE  CEREAL  PRODUCT  OP  CALIPORNIA. 

The  total  cereal  product  of  California,  as  shown  in  a  former  table,  in- 
creased from  12,026,637  bushels  in  1859  to  49,729,331  bushels  in  1882. 
The  qnantity  of  cereals  of  each  kind  produced  during  the  year  1884  was 
as  follows : 


Cereals. 


Bashels.     • 


Cereals. 


Wbeftt 44,320,000   j  Barley. 

C0Tn.... '      4,800.000   I  Buckwheat 

Bye ;         314, 3«1 

Oats !      2, 149,000 


Total 


Bushels. 

16,  217,  3M 
28,387 


67,  829. 134 


Wheat. 

The  wheat  crop  of  California  being  by  far  the  most  important  product 
of  the  State,  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  its  magnitude,  value,  and 
movementfi  during  a  period  of  years  are  of  special  interest  in  this  con- 
nection : 

The  acreage  under  wheat  culture  in  California  during  each  year  for 
the  last  six  years  has  been,  according  to  reports  of  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Department,  as  follows : 


Year. 


IWf 

1880...... 

1881 - - 

1882 

1883 

1884 


Acreage. 

2,500.000 
2, 117. 350 
2, 367, 200 
2, 767. 000 
2, 794, 000 
3, 360. 000 


Yield  (tons  of 
2.000  pounds). 


1,  050, 000 
1, 016. 328 
942, 180 
1, 081, 398 
1, 089,  660 
1.  329,  600 


In  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  White  &  Lessak,  gram  brok^T^,  oi  'Si^xv 
FranciseOr  who  Lave  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  oi  -wYl^^A,  e.\3\V 
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lire,  the  future  increase  of  acreage  in  wheat  will  be  from  10  to  12  peiy 
cent,  per  annum  for  many  years. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  throughout  the  State  is  from  16  to  20^ 
bushels  per  acre,  the  production  depending  principally  upon  the  amount 
of  rainfall. 

l^he  production  of  wheat  in  Oalifornia  by  counties  is  exhibited  in  Ap- 
pendix 'No.  57.  It  appears  from  this  statement  that  of  the  3,076,G59 
acres  under  wheat  culture,  during  the  year  1882,  1,177,380  acres,  or 
38.3  per  cent.,  were  situated,  in  interior  counties  north  of  the  intersection 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Bivers ;  1,174,423  acres,  or  38.1  per 
cent.,  in  interior  counties  south  of  the  intersection  of  the  two  rivers  just 
mentioned ;  and  724,856  acres,  or  23.6  per  cent.,  in  counties  situated  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Coast  Ranges. 

The  growth  of  wheat  culture  in  California  is  clearly  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Wheat  crop  of  California  of  1859  and  of  1869  to  1884,  inclusive. 

[Data  for  1850  fh)m  United  States  censas  for  remaining  years,  from  reports  of  Commissioner  of  Agri- 

cnlture.J 


Years. 


18£9 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
l875 
1876. 


Bushels. 


5.928,470  ' 
20,000,000  I 
14,175,000 
16, 757, 000 
25,600.000 
21,504,000 
28,380.000 
23, 800. 000 
30. 000, 000 


Valae. 


Dollars. 
No  data. 
18, 600. 000 
15, 502, 500 
23, 627, 870 
28, 416, 000 
28, 385, 280 
28, 096, 200 
28,084,000 
34, 200, 000 


Years. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


California. 

1 

1 

j      Bashels. 

1 

Value. 

1 

DoUan. 

22,000,000 

28.600,000 

1      41. 990,  000 

43,249,700 

35. 000, 000 

43.050.000 

33, 877, 600 

82, 522. 496 

3H  406. 000 

32,348,180 

36.046,600 

32, 441. 940 

36, 322, 000 

36, 322. 000 

44, 320, 000 

31. 910, 400 

As'  shown  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office  on  internal  com- 
merce, the  transportation  of  wheat  overland,  by  rail,  either  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  or  for  export  to  foreign  countries  has 
been  attempted  only  in  an  experimeutal  way,  or  in  comparatively  small 
quantities,  to  meet  exceptional  requirements. 

The  production  of  wheat  being  stated  by  calendar  years,  and  the 
exportation  by  years  ended  June  30,  it  is  impossible  to  state  precisely 
the  proportion  of  each  crop  exported.  B3' comparing  the  exports  with 
the  production  during  the  last  five  years  stated  in  the  foregoing  tables 
it  appears  that  about  78  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  raised  in  California  dur- 
ing that  time  has  been  exported. 

The  increased  exportation  of  flour  from  California  to  foreign  conn- 

tries  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  were  only  340,736  barrels,  val- 

aednt  $1,644,944,  exported  during  the  year  ended  3\x\ie  ^  A^^^^i N^\v^^<e»;^ 
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1,234,820  barrels,  valaed  at  $5,957,812,  were  exported  daring  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1884. 

The  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  floar  from  the  Pacific  coast  daring 
the  year  ended  Jane  30, 1883,  amoanted  to  30.7  bashels  per  capita  of 
the  population  of  that  section,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  whereas 
the  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  country  amounted  to  only  2.3  bushels  per  capita  of  population. 

The  distribution  of  the  surplus  wheat  product  of  California  is  indi- 
cated bv  the  following  statement  showing  the  countries  to  which  wheat 
was  exported  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1884.  Flour  reduced  to 
bushels,  at  the  rate  of  4^  bushels  to  the  barrel,  is  also  embraced  in  this 
table: 


Exporlt  of  wheat,  including  wheat  flour  f rani  Calif omia  to  the  various  foreign  countriee  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30, 1884. 


CoQiitries  to  which  exported. 


Grett  Britain 

Beljjiom 

HOBg-EoDg .' 

Fnoce * 

CenUiI  American  States 

HAwaijaa  T^^ftn^i^ 

Asore,  Hadetra^  and  Cape  Verde  Islands 

Foited  States  of  Colombia 

British  Colambia 

Jtpso 

French  possessions,  all  other 

Busia,  Asiatic t 

China 

Ifezieo 

Spanish  possessions,  all  other 

Ail  other  countries  and  ports  in  South  America 

Briti^  possessions  in  Australasia 

Peru 

Butch  East  Indies 

British  East  Indies   

Germany 

AB  other  islands  and  ports 

Total 


Wheat  (including 
wheat  flour). 

Biuhelt. 

DoUart. 

19,757,772 

20, 434. 333 

1,599,837 

1, 575, 200 

1.24«.284 

1, 275, 802 

798,093 

810,445 

894,739 

451.269 

173,062 

195,609 

129, 005 

129, 113 

103,873 

118, 152 

61,430 

62,861 

45.847 

55.102 

49, 610 

54,886 

.M.«4 

40,873 

31, 397 

39,717 

12,602 

14,403 

9,167 

10. 508 

1,107 

1,273 

1,174 

1.326 

675 

720 

450 

528 

225 

317 

59 

70 

4,341 

5,038 

24,457,763 

25, 277, 045 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  90.6  per  cent,  of  the  wheat 
and-  wheat  flour  exported  from  California  during  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1884,  was  shipped  to  Europe,  80.8  per  cent,  of  which  was  to  Great 
Britain.  Such  shipments  were  almost  entirely  made  in  sailing  vessels 
pursuing  the  voyage  around  Cape  Horn.  Although  the  distance  from 
Sao  Francisco  to  Liverpool  via  Panama  is  only  9,138  atatwti^  xaX^ei^  ^J^ 
against  16,793  miles  by  the  steamer  route  via  Cape  Horn,  ye^t  ^\i^«A)\L«i» 
never  been  transported  via  the  Isthmus.    The  latter  rovite  \»  ^o\,^  va 
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practice,  regarded  as  a  competitor  of  the  Gape  Horn  route,  nor  does  it 
exert  any  eflfective  regulating  influence  over  rates  by  that  route.  The 
Panama  route  would  involve  two  transfers  of  cargo,  the  uncertainties 
as  to  facilities  for  transportation  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  the  serious  difficulties  which  would  be  encountered  with  respect  to 
the  navigation  of  sailing  vessels  through  the  calm  belt  west  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

One  of  the  conditions  which  render  practicable  the  transportation 
of  wheat  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  ports  in  Europe  by  the  route  around 
Gape  Horn  is  the  fact  that  wheat  produced  in  the  States  of  Galifornia 
and  Oregon  is  so  dry  and  hard  that  it  can  be  transported  twice  across 
the  equator  without  injury,  upon  a  voyage  requiring  from  four  to  five 
months. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  average  rates  of  wages  of  farm 
laborers  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Galifornia,  and 
Oregon  for  the  year  1882,  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Dodge, 
statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  No  later  data  upon  the 
subject  have  been  compiled. 

Avemge  monthly  rate  of  wages,  by  the  year,  for  IS&2,  in  the  following-named  States. 


«.  .„.  Without  I    With 

^^***^-  i    board,    i  board. 


c^„t*„  'Withont     With 

*^""*'  board,      board. 


• 


1  i|  I 

,  DoUart.  ,Dollar».^>                                                      |  Dollar s.   Dollars. 

Wisconsin 26  21       17  90  '^  Nebraska |  24  45  ^      16  20 

Minnesota 26  86       17  75  I   California :  38  25!      23  45 

low^a !        26  21       17  95  ',  Oregon |  33  50  '      24  75 


From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  average  monthly  wages  of  farm 
laborers  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska 
during  the  year  mentioned  were  $17.45,  and  that  the  average  monthly 
wages  of  such  laborers  in  Galifornia  and  Oregon  were  about  $24.10.  In 
other  words,  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  about 
38  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  wages  of  such  laborers  in  our  Western  and 
Northwestern  States  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

It  is  believed,  however,  from  testimony  received  as  to  the  amount  of 
labor  required  in  the  production  of  a  given  quantity  of  wheat  in  Gali- 
fornia, that  the  average  cost  of  such  production  is  less  than  in  the  States 
and  Territories  situated  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Barley. 

The  barley  crop  of  Galifornia  is  the  second  cereal  crop  in  magnitude. 
The  quantity  and  value  of  the  crops  of  this  grain  produced  in  Galifor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  for  a  period  of  years,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 
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The  barley  crop  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Waehington  Territory  for  1859,  and  1869  to  1883. 

[D»t»  for  1850  and  1M9  taken  from>tbe  Census ;  for  remaining  years  from  Reports  of  Department 

of  Agrionltnre.  ] 


Tears. 


1850 


1870. 
1871. 
1972. 
1873. 
1S74. 


California. 


Oregon. 


Washington  Ter- 
ritory. 


Bushels.   '     Value. 


4, 415, 420 

12.286,000 

7,378.000 

7.287.000 

7.350.000 

10. 213, 091 

11.031.000 

1875 0,050,000 

11, 800. 000 

7,800.000 

14. 060. 000 

1879 i  14,501,500 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 


Bushels. 


DoUart, 


1876. 
1877- 
1878. 


14, 720. 245 
10, 146, 000 
9,131.400 
10, 185, 854 
16, 217, 366 


7,985,250 
7,230,440 
7,860,060 
6,235,150 
8,681,892 
8,604,180 
8,235,500 
8, 142, 000 
7,020,000 
9, 717, 500 
8.120,840 
8. 979, 349 
7, 812, 420 
6,118.088 
6,385,588 
8,433,030 


26,254 
200,000 
202,000 
206.000 
243,000 
864,000 
871.000 
450,000 
540,000 
480,000 
870,300 
480,000 
676,830 
745,000 
818,500 
885,060 
1,239,084 


Valne. 


DoUan. 


120,000 
137,360 
173,040 
145,800 
188,280 
204,050 
315.000 
367.200 
340,800 
229,586 
807,200 
453,476 
432,100 
401,700 
575,280 
582,860 


Bushels. ,    Value. 


4,621 
55,787 


DoUart. 


566,587 


651, 518 
671,064 
684,486 


443,032 
422,770 
808,019 


If  on. — The  cereal  products  of  the  separate  Territories  cannot  be  given  prior  to  1882,  except  for  the 
census  years. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  total  barley  crop  of  the 
Pacific  coast  amounted,  daring  the  year  1883,  to  11,691,978  bushels, 
of  which  10,135,854  bushels  or  86.68  per  cent,  was  produced  in  Oali- 
fomia. 

The  exports  of  barley  from  San  Franciscx)  to  foreign  countries 
amounted  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1884,  to  639,141  bushels,  the 
value  of  which  was  $337,083.  Daring  the  same  year  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  fioar  was : 

Wheat $19,146,784 

Wheat  flour 5,957,401 


Total 25,104,185 

Barley  has  for  several  years  been  shipped  by  rail  in  limited  and 
variable  quantities  to  points  east  of  th^  Bocky  Mountains,  and  chiefly 
to  Chicago.  Such  shipments  have  been  made  mainly  by  eastern  brew- 
ers  for  their  own  use  in  the  manufacture  of  beer. 


H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3- 
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THE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  d<'ita  iu  regard  to  the  valae  of  products,  value  of  materials,  aud 
amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  California  are 
exhibited  as  follows : 

Statement  exhihiUng  in.  the  order  of  magnUude  of  value  of  product  the  manufactures  of  Cal- 
ifornia, together  with  the  value  of  materials  and  the  amounts  paid  in  wageSf  according  to 
the  census  of  18H0. 


Articles. 


Flouring  and  grist  mill  prodacto 

SUaghtering  and  meat  packing 

Sugar  and  molasses,  refined 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products 

Lumber,  sawed , 

Clothing,  men's 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 

LiquorR,malt. 

Leather,  tanned 

Boots  and  shoes 

Printing  and  publishing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Bags,  other  than  paper 

Leather,  curried 

Furniture , 

Ship-building 

High  explosives , 

Woolen  goods 

Tin  ware,  copper  ware,  aud  sheet-iron  ware  . . 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds 

Coffee  and  spices,  roasted  and  ground 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  and  preserved. 

Soap  and  candles — 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing,  women's 

Lead,  bar  pipe,  sheet,  and  shot 

Lumber,  planed 

Iron  and  steel 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Confei-tionery 

Cooperage 

Marble  and  stone  work  

Bridges , 

Liquors,  distilled 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Liquors,  vinous 

Boxes,  wooden  pacli  in  g 

Cheese  and  butter 

Agricultural  implements 

Cordage  and  twine 

Brick  and  tile 

Oil,  linseed 


Amoubts 

paid 
in  wages. 

Value  of 

Value  of 

1  materials. 

products. 

DoUan. 

DoUart. 

DoUan. 

514, 602 

11,067,847 

12,701,4n 

841,488 

6,140,623 

7, 953, 914 

190,000 

1    5,617,000 

5,932,000 

1,528,523 

2,403,229 

4, 797, 282 

1, 095, 736 

;    2,242,503 

4, 428, 950 

959,534 

2, 318, 655 

8,992,209 

956,639 

'    2,060,275 

3,947,353 

570,624 

2,144,119 

3,862,481 

344, 017 

!    2,746,263 

8,738.723 

1,064,938 

2, 022, 487 

3, 649, 551 

1,272,412 

,    1,054,355 

3,148,978   . 

372,171 

1.611,080 

2, 416, 898 

233,585 

1,715,  boo 

2,102,500 

132.629 

1,683,021 

2,001,850 

505,089 

.     1,003,555 

1, 857, 010 

588, 5«4 

959,849 

1,797,639 

86,506 

780, 416 

1,765,868 

334,318 

997,689 

1.684,858 

402,996 

852,051 

1,622.632 

442,560 

831,466 

1,541,260 

113. 032 

,    1,123.153 

1,424,878 

291, 413 

'        832,952  j 

1, 889, 798 

129,780 

886.706 

1,108,494 

305.575 

587,623  1 

L 170, 868 

379,629 

460.095  : 

1, 163, 618 

221.267 

660.232  I 

1, 153, 600 

87,952 

826,500  1 

948,000 

164,848 

530,228  1 

850,895 

177,722 

535.500  > 

780,000 

126,265 

500.540  1 

744, 245 

83.723 

472.876  j 

721, 797 

213,656 

854, 170  , 

721,034 

231, 817 

319,904  i 

710, 546 

172,970 

374,000  ^ 

604,000 

51,653 

424,252 

637,298 

91,639 

206,621  ' 

623,041 

72,307 

292,075  i 

622,087 

137, 100 

315,800  1 

600,700 

70,434 

389.934  1 

t 

590,434 

149, 995 

334,035  ; 

586,338 

57,  215 

402, 115  j 

545,230 

210,033 

157,626  ' 

516,261 

30,000 

400,000  . 

461.  COO 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  manufaoturea  of  California^  ^c. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Upliolit«ilog 

Millinery  and  Uoe  gooda . 
Leather,  dressed  skins . . . 

GresM  and  tallow 

Paiati 


Gunpowder 

Paper,  not  specified , 

Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making. 

BriM  castings 

Jewelry 


Shirto 

WIrowork 

Lookinf -glass  and  picture  frames 
Boeflngs  and  roofing  materials . . . 

Giorei  and  mittens 

AH  otker  industries 


Total. 


j  Amounts 
I       paid 
in  wages. 


Dollara. 

06,037 

78, 932 

21,248 

14, 240 

41, 576 

37,200 

87,622 

112, 678 

121, 400 

100,597 

85,388 

42.665 

59.150 

91. 521 

77,250 

4, 490, 593 


21, 065, 905 


Value  of 
materials. 


DoUara, 
256,507 
305,900 
401,500 
864.400 
300,239 
137,800 
241, 015 
178, 780 
235,520 
159, 753 
154,990 
196,910 
137.653 
121.320 
134,225 

7, 691, 098 


72, 607, 709 


Value  of 
producta. 


Dottart. 
469,043 
456,300 
453,000 
417,200 
406,326 
390,000 
386,197 
386,140 
384,860 
315,115 
304,850 
29R,77» 
286,70at 
273,27ft. 
265.100- 

16, 906,  oor 

116,218,070 


THE  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF 

CALIFORNIA. 

There  are  four  customs  districts  in  California,  viz,  San  Francisco, 
San  Diego,  Humboldt,  and  Wilmington.  The  customs  district  of  San 
Francisco  was  created  by  the  act  of  September  28, 1850.  As  changed 
by  the  act  of  June  16,  1-882,  it  comprises  all  the  waters  and  shores  of 
the  State  north  of  the  counties  embraced  in  the  district  of  Wilmington 
and  south  of  the  county  of  Bumboldt.  San  Francisco  is  the  port  of 
entry  of  this  district,  and  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Vallejo  are  ports  of  de^ 
livery. 

The  customs  district  of  San  Diego  was  created  by  the  act  of  March 
3, 1873,  and  as  changed  by  act  of  June  16, 1882,  comprises  all  the  waters 
and  shores  of  the  county  of  San  Diego.  San  Diego,  on  the  bay  of  San 
Diego,  is  the  port  of  entry  of  this  district. 

The  customs  district  of  Humboldt  was  created  by  the  act  of  June  16, 
1882,  and  comprises  all  the  waters  and  shores  of  the  counties  of  Hum- 
boldt and  Del  Norte.  Eureka,  in  the  bay  of  Humboldt,  is  the  port  of 
entry  of  this  district,  and  Crescent  City  is  a  port  of  delivery. 

The  customs  district  of  Wilmington  was  created  by  the  act  of  June 
16, 1882,  and  comprises  all  the  waters  and  shores  of  the  counties  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Bernardino.     Wilming- 
ton,  on  tlie  Bay  of  Wilmington,  is  the  port  of  entry  of  thiE  d\^\x\^^^  ^\A 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Baena  Ventava,,  and  Hueneme  axe  porta  ot  (ifcYw^T^ 
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The  foreign  commerce  of  California  is  carried  on  almost  exclu 
at  San  Francisco.    This  is  shown  as  follows : 

Value  of  the  fin'tign.  commerce  of  California  during  ike  year  ended  June  30,  Id 

HSBCHAXDISB. 

Ciutoms  diatricU.  Import«.       Exports,   i 


DoOart.        DoUart.     '    1 

SttTnuiciaco 3^d57.096     37.060.596       T 

WamingtOB •       216.113  .        125,212  I 

Sui  IHego I        135,889  1        127.906 


Hnmboldt.. 
Total. 


6,373  I        224.464 


I 


36,216,073  137.528,240,     T 


Appendix  No.  63  embraces  the  statistics  of  the  foreign  commc 
California  daring  each  year  from  1S5I  to  1854,  inclusive.  The  fit 
cord  of  imports  is  for  the  year  1851,  when  the  valae  thereof  amo 
to  $13,531.  The  first  record  of  exports  is  for  the  year  1853. 
valne  of  the  commodities  exported  daring  that  year,  including  8 
amounted  to  $555,453.  In  the  year  1860  the  value  of  the  irapc 
merchandise  was  $7,369,963,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  was  $4,86^ 
but  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1884,  the  value  of  the  impc 
merchandise  was  $36,216,073,  and  the  value  of  the  exports 
$37,528,240. 

The  ibllowing  table  exhibits,  in  the  order  of  magnitude,  the  dor 
exports  of  the  principal  and  all  other  articles  of  merchandise  from 
fomia  to  foreign  countries  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1884 : 

AniclM.  V 


BiMidstafb:  D 

Wheat  and  wh««t  floar 22 

Other  breadstalU 

Total  breadstnlb 23 


Iran  and  ateel,  and  manufactaree  of 

Wood,  and  manafaetnree  of 

Cotton,  and  manoCacturea  of 

Piah 

Cbemicale.  dinK*,  dyea.  andmedicines 

Prorialona.  eonpriainK  meat  and  dairy  prodacta 

QnlekaaTer 

Trntta 

Loathar,  and  manolketnrea  of 

f  t»*iwai«  lire 

Onapowder  and  othar  exploalTea 

Waal,  and  maaofiiotniaa  of 

AUotharartielaa 


Total  doaaettc  axporta 


1 
1 
1 
1 
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*7be  value  of  the  principal  and  other  imports  of  merchandise  into  Gal- 
lics rnia  from  foreign  countries  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1884,  was 
as    follows : 


Articles. 


SLllc^  nw,  or  m  reeled  from  the  cocoon 
Sa^^aur,  brown 

C<»tfiDe 

bitaminons 

iy  hemp,  jate,  and  manafactarea  of 

Ri«« 

Ir«m  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of. . . 

Cl>«iBioal8,  drugs,  and  dyes 

Wool,  and  mannflsctures  of 

EsKTlheD,  stone,  and  china  ware 

All  ether  articles 

Total  imports , 


Value. 


DcUart, 

7, 956, 008 

7,949,620 

3. 695, 646 

2, 012, 221 

1, 820, 887 

1, 765, 101 

1, 676, 400 

1,393,095 

863,148 

697,884 

315, 249 

6, 171, 808 


86, 216, 073 


Appendix  No.  60  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver  at 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  during  each  year  from  1856  to  1884. 

The  relative  position  of  San  Francisco  with  respect  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  several  ports  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  table,  showing  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  merchandise  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year  ended  June  30, 1884 : 


I 

0 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

e 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


Customs  districts. 


New  York 

Boston  and  Charlestown . . . 

New  Orleans 

San  Francisco 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Galrestmi 

Savannah 

Charleston 

Hnron 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth . . . 
All  other  customs  districts 


Imports. 


Total 


Dottart. 

465, 119, 630 

65. 865, 551 

10, 784, 501 

35. 857. 008 

33, 657, 216 

11, 423, 665 

1, 119, 708 

652. 360 

462,949 

2, 461, 682 

223,626 

40. 069. 047 


Exports. 


667,  697, 693 


DoUart. 
329. 883, 267 
68. 497. 829 
81, 868, 229 
37. 050, 508 
36,492,568 
43, 079, 204 
20, 454, 948 
19.  947, 349 
16, 232, 067 
13, 305,  951 
12,353.256 
66,848,253 


Total  im- 
ports and  ex- 
ports. 


740, 513, 600 


DoUarg. 

795, 002, 897 

129,363,880 
92, 652, 790 
72, 908, 296 
70. 149, 784 
54, 502, 959 
21, 674, 656 
20, 599, 709 
16, 695, 016 
16, 767, 633 
12, 576, 882 

106. 417, 300 


1,408,211,203 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1884,  San  Francisco  was  the  fifth  port  in  the  United  States  in  the  order 
of  miignitade  of  exports  of  merchandise,  the  third  in  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  imports,  and  the  fourth  in  the  order  of  magnitude  ot\,o\;^l<cst- 
eign  commerce. 
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The  value  of  the  commerce  of  Saa  Francisco  with  the  several  foreig"*^ 
countries  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1884,  is  exhibited  as  followi^  • 


MERCHANDISE. 


o 

o 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

e 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


C  >uDtrie8. 


Imports.   :    Exports. 


Total. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Japan 

China 

Central  American  States 

British  possessions  in  Aastralasia 

British  Columbia 

Hong-Kong 

Mexico 

Belgium 

British  East  Indies 

France 

French  possessions,  all  other 

Spanish  possessions,  all  other 

Germany , 

ChUi '. 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Russia,  Asiatic 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Asore,  Madeira,  and  Cape  Verde  Islands 

Italy 

Peru i 

Brazil 

All  other  countries  in  South  America... 

Spain 

All  other  islands  and  porta 

Total 


DoUart. 
3. 193, 610 
7,911,766 
8, 093, 672 
6, 820, 249 
1. 885, 133 
1, 489, 919 
1, 053. 624 


341,751  j 
192, 018  , 
1,703,003  ' 
679,031  ! 
408,090  I 
686,867 
432,539  ; 
245,676  , 


70,786 
192,668 


80,843 
49;  679 
46,657 
39,092 
27,918 
218, 107 


DoUart. 

21, 651,  111 

2, 779, 229 

398,373 

769,403 

1,032,531 

1,  387, 278 

1, 415, 465 

2. 385, 216 

1. 535, 630 

1. 585, 051 

15,742 

816.445 

424, 144 

19,021 

68,776 

46,728 

271,791 

139,377 

6.396 

129,793 

23,471 

7,022 

142.605 


DoUart. 

24,844,7^ 

10,690, 

8,492, 

7,589.65 

2,917.664 

2, 877, 197 

2,463,089 

2, 385, 216 

1,877,381 

1, 7T7,069 

1, 718, 745 

1, 495. 476 

832,234 

705,888 

501,315 

292,404 

271,791 

210, 163 

190,064 

120,798 

80,843 

78.150 

46,617 

46.114 

27, 918 

355.712 


35, 857, 698     37, 050, 598       72,  908. 296 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
merchandise  from  San  Francisco  to  Europe  amounted  to  $24,121,383, 
and  constituted  66.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  that 
port.  The  value  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  exported  from  San  Fran- 
cisco amounted  to  $25,104,185,  constituting  67.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  of  merchandise  from  that  port. 

THE  NAVIGATION  INTERESTS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  merchant  maiine  of  California  on  the  30th  of  June,  1884,  con 
sisted  of  875  vessels,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to 
233,440  tons.  There  were  engaged  in  domestic  commerce  683  vessels 
the  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to  116,074  tons,  and  in  foreign  commerce 
192  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to  117,366  tons.  There 
were  39  vessels  built  in  the  State  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  ton- 
nage of  which  amounted  to  6,301  gross  tons.  The  tonnage  built  con- 
sisted entirely  of  wooden  vessels.    The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
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at  seaports  of  California  from  foreign  countries  daring  the  last  fiscal 
year  amonnted  to  935,459  tons;  the  tonnage  entered  at  San  Francisco 
amounted  to  884,560  tons,  or  95  per  cent.,  and  the  tonnage  entered  at  all 
other  ports  amounted  to  50,899  tons,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage 
entered. 

San  Francisco  was  the  third  sea-port  of  the  United  States  in  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  tonnage  entered  from  foreign  countries.  This  i^  shown 
as  follows^ 

Tannage  entered  at  the  principal  aea-porUi  of  the  United  States  in  the  foreign  trade  during 

the  year  ended  June  30,  1884. 


•HI 
o  ; 
). 


Porta. 


I   Tonnase 
'   ent«red. 


New  York 

Botton I 

Sio  Franoisoo . . 
PhUftdelphia  ... 

Kew  Orleana 

Baltimore 

PoTtTownsend. 

PflOMOoU 

Xutport 

Portland 

AH  other  porta  . 

ToUl 


5. 65S,  871 
1, 186, 871 
884.560 
776,927 
684,231 
627,844 
328,476 
267,930 
179,932 
171, 649 
1.318,365 


12, 085, 156 


The  shipping  interests  of  California  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  the 
following  statement  in  regard  to  the  grain  fleet  of  California  : 

THE  GRAIN  FLEET  OF    CALIFORNIA.* 


As  the  production  of  wheat  on  the  Pacific  coast  increased  it  drew 
thither  many  ships  of  that  numerous  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  of  the  larger 
class  which  pursue  a  random  occupation  upon  the  ocean  wherever 
profitable  freights  may  be  secured  at  the  ports  of  the  various  commer- 
cial nations.  Many  of  these  ships,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  roving 
voyages,  circumnavigate  the  globe  about  once  a  year,    v 

The  exports  of  grain  and  flour  from  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1883,  amounted  to  999,874  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  and  the 
exports  of  grain  from  California  alone  amounted  to  859,904  tons. 

The  grain  fleet  of  California  numbered  446  vessels  during  the  3'ear 
1882,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  was  628,380  tons.  Of  this  entire 
fleet  only  three  vessels  were  steamers,  all  the  rest  being  sailing  vessels. 


*  This  chapter  was  prepared  nearly  two  years  ago,  for  the  year  1882,  but  was  never 
before  pabliahed.  It  became  necessary  to  send  this  report  to  the  printer  on  the  6th 
of  May,  1885,  and  it  was  then  impossible  to  procure  the  data  for  t\iQ  ^^ax  V^H\. 
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The  countries  and  qaarters  of  the  globe  ftom  which  these  vessels 
last  cleared  on  their  voyages  to  California,  and  the  tonnage  from  eaeti^ 
are  exhibited  as  follows : 


From  whence  cleared. 


British  India  and  the  East  Indies 

China  and  Japan 

Aastralaaia 

The  Hawaiian  Islands 

British  Columbia 

Coasting  voyages 

Mexico  and  Central  America 


Tons. 


6,  Ml 

33,713 

132,939 

5,871 
14,981 

1,332 
10,921 


From  whence  cleared. 


Ton^' 


I 


Sonth  America 

South  Africa ;      1,7 

Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States 92, 

Europe  direct 279, 
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Total «28,»' 


From  this  statement  it  appears  that  of  the  total  tonnage  which 
cleared  from  San  Francisco  daring  the  year  1882  with  grain  cargoes 
279,041  tons,  or  44  per  cent.,  came  from  Europe  direct  173,519  tons, 
or  27  per  cent.,  from  Asia,  the  East  India  islands,  and  Australasia, 
92,309  tons,  or  14.7  per  cent.,  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  49,416  tons,  or  8.8  per  cent.,  from  South  America.  The  remaining 
tonnage,  amounting  to  34,095  tons,  or  5.5  per  cent.,  arrived  from  British 
Columbia,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  Africa, 
and  domestic  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Morris  Marcus,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San 
Francisco,  estimates  the  first  cost  of  the  California  grain  fleet  of  1882  at 
(37,700,000,  and  its  present  value  at  $28,275,000.  He  also  estimates 
that  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  this  fleet,  inclading 
insurance  and  interest,  at  6  per  cent.,  was  $15,089,500.  N"o  similar  esti- 
mate has  been  made  for  later  years. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  California  grain  fleet  from  the  transporta- 
tion of  grain,  flour,  &c.,  during  the  year  were  £2,458,290,  or  $11,963,268, 
a  sum  equal  to  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  expenses  of  the  fleet,  in- 
cluding interest,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  during  the  year.  It  is  clearly 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  transportation  of  grain  from  California  to 
Europe  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  profit  of  the  vessels  composing 
the  so-called  California  grain  fleet.  The  total  receipts  of  vessels  for  the 
transportation  of  grain,  flour,  &c.,  from  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington Territory  during  the  year  1882  amounted  to  £3,141,850,  or 
$15,289,813.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  amount  was  paid  to  foreign 
ship-owners. 

The  general  nature  of  the  business  in  which  the  ships  comprising 
the  California  and  Oregon  fleet  engage  in  the  course  of  a  year  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  facts :  A  large  number  of  them  sail  from 
Europe  to  the  Pacific  coast  with  cargoes  of  coal,  pig-iron,  tin,  and 
general  merchandise.  Many  of  them  also  take  cargoes  of  general  mer- 
chandise from  England  and  from  ports  of  Continental  Europe  to 
Australia,  and  thence  bring  coal  to  San  Francisco,  and  others  again 
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t^lce  coal  or  general  merchandise  from  ports  in  Great  Britain  to  Cal- 
cattSLj  Bombay,  or  Hong-Kong,  and  thence  proceed  to  San  Francisco 
^ith  light  cargoes  or  "  in  ballast.^ 

IWan^*  American  ships  return  from  Europe  to  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
Uxiited  States,  and  thence  carry  railroad  iron,  coal,  and  general  mer- 
cl::&a>ndise  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Under  our  navigation  laws  only  Ameri- 
ca.n  vessels  can  engage  in  trade  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of 
tlie  United  States,  it  being  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  coastwise  or 
domestic  trade  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  this  advantage  en- 
joyed by  American  vessels  about  two-thirds  of  the  vessels  engaged  in 
tbo  transportation  of  grain  from  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States 
to  Europe  sail  under  foreign  fiags. 

Xteturn  freight  rates  to  California  are  always  much  less  than  the  out- 
wa^id  rates  on  wheat.  For  example,  coal  freights  average  from  14  to  15 
sbilliDgs  per  ton  from  Great  Britain  to  California,  this  being  only  about 
aue-fourth  the  average  rate  received  for  the  transportation  of  wheat 
from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool  during  the  last  twelve  years. 

One  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  the  transportation  of  wheat 
from  CaliforDia  to  Europe  is  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  vessels 
^^ Imaged  in  that  trade  bring  coal  to  San  Francisco  from  Great  Britain 
axitl  Australasia  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  at 
comparatively  low  rates.  Of  the  total  receipts  of  coal  at  San  Francisco 
doriDg  the  year  1882,  amounting  to  882,896  tons,  there  was  brought 
from  Great  Britain  188,771  tons,  and  from  Australia  158,909.  The  re- 
<^^ipt8  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  39,856 
tons. 

A  few  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  transportation  of  wheat  from 
California  to  Europe  by  sea  may  here  be  noticed: 

First.  Such  transportation  is  entirely  in  bags.  This  practice  seems 
to  have  had  its  origin  and  to  have  been  continued  mainly  as  the  result 
of  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  and  transportation  facilities  of  Cali- 
fornia. Besides,  wheat  cannot  be  shipped  safely  "  in  bulk  "  via  Oape 
Horn.  Underwriters  refuse  to  insure  bulk  shipments  by  that  route. 
The  cost  of  sacking  grain  is  about  4  cents  per  bushel.  There  have  been 
197,(NI5,700  sacks  used  in  the  shipment  of  grain  in  California  during  the 
last  eleven  years,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $22,029,000,  or  a  little  over 
12,000,000  per  annum. 

Second.  Many  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  grain  trade  of  the  Pacific 
coast  are  chartered  prior  to  their  arrival.  The  time  of  such  charter 
prior  to  arrival  ranges  from  a  few  days  to  seven  months,  being  governed 
very  largely  by  the  state  of  the  English  wheat  market  and  by  the  prob- 
able amount  of  tonnage  to  arrive.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  chartered 
for  wheat  cargoes  from  California  while  pursuing  their  voyage  from 
England  to  Australia.  Again,  many  vessels  lie  in  port  in  Australia, 
South  America,  and  Asia  waiting  for  the  ofifer  of  a  satisfacU>T^  cViweVi^t. 
The  movements  of  all  such  vessels  are  usually  direct/ed  \>5  \ie^ftgWb\^v, 
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The  proportion  of  vessels  chartered  prior  to  arrival  at  Pacific  coas^ 
ports  varies  from  year  to  year.    lu  1880  about  one-third  of  the  grair 
fleet  was  thus  chartered  in  advance  of  arrival,  in  1881  about  two-thirds 
and  during  1882  less  than  onesixtli. 

Third.  The  shiptnent  of  wheat  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Europe  ii 
sailing  vessels  has  its  peculiar  speculative  features  with  respect  both 
to  freight  and  cargo.  A  ship  chartered  several  months  in  advance  of**' 
her  arrival  at  San  Francisco  must,  of  course,  carry  grain  at  the  charter 
rate.  The  charter  may,  however,  have  been  transferred  one  or  more 
times  prior  to  her  arrival.  It  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  in 
years  past  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  profits  made  or  losses 
of  grain  shippers  incurred  in  San  Francisco  have  been  the  result  of  the 
chartering  of  vessels  to  arrive.  This  speculative  feature  of  transporta-  -^ 
tion  by  sea  would  not,  of  course,  attach  to  transportation  by  railroad 
across  the  continent,  in  connection  with  carriage  from  an  Atlantic  or 
Gulf  port  terminus  of  such  railroad  to  Europe  in  seagoing  vessels,  as 
the  railroad  upon  which  it  might  be  shipped  would  probably  enter  into 
arrangements  with  vessel-owners  whereby  published  through  rates 
would  be  made,  thus  to  a  great  extent  eliminating  the  doubt  which 
now  exists  as  to  the  rates  which  can  be  secured  from  day  to  day  at  San 
Francisco  upon  particular  shipments. 

California  wheat  cargoes  are  also  the  subject  of  speculation  during 
the  entire  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Europe — a  voyage  which  occu- 
pies on  the  average  between  four  and  five  months.  Such  cargoes  are 
frequently  bought  and  sold  several  times  while  on  the  passage  to 
Europe,  and  they  are  therefore  in  the  market  during  the  entire  voyage. 
This  is,  of  course,  much  more  promotive  of  speculation  in  the  grain 
trade  than  is  grain  which  speedily  passes  from  the  producer  or  first 
purchaser  to  the  final  purchaser  or  the  miller,  who  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  commercial  transactions  stands  nearest  to  the  consumer.  At 
times,  owing  to  the  markets  of  Europe  being  glutted,  wheat  to  arrive 
four  or  five  months  hence  commands  a  considerable  higher  price  than 
wheat  on  hand,  as  a  result  of  dealing  "  in  futures." 

Opinions  seem  to  differ  with  personal  interests*  upon  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  long  voyage  is  or  is  not  promotive  of  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  It  appears  prob- 
able that  those  interests  will  be  best  promoted  by  the  option  of  the 
present  slow  mode  of  transportation  or  one  more  rapid  and  more  regu- 
lar, whereby  grain  can  be  shipped  in  bulk.  The  primary  conditions  of 
chief  importance  which  govern  the  rates  charged  for  the  transportation 
of  wheat  by  sea  from  San  Francisco  and  also  from  the  ports  of  Oregon 
to  Europe  are  the  state  of  the  European  srrain  market,  the  magnitude 
of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
freights  in  the  various  commercial  ports  of  the  globe.  The  uncertainty 
arising  from  all  these  conditions  afiPbrds  the  occasion  for  the  speculation 
in  graiu  transactions  and  also  in  the  chartering  of  vessels. 
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One  of  the  ineideDtal  advantages  of  the  slower  mode  of  transporta- 
tion which  mast  be  mentioned  is  that  it  affords  the  facilities  of  trans- 
portation as  well  as  of  warehousing,  both  of  which  facilities  are  neces- 
sary in  the  transfer  of  a  grain  crop  from  its  producers  to  its  consumers. 

INLAND  NAVIGATION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  inland  navigation  of  California  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  San 
Francisco  Bay,  San  Pablo  Bay,  Suisun  Bay,  and  the  two  principal  rivers 
emptying  into  these  bays,  viz,  the  Sacramento  Kiver  and  the  San  Joa- 
quin River.  The  bays  mentioned  are  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  of 
the  largest  class,  but  neither  of  the  rivers  mentioned  is  navigable  for 
such  vessels.    (See  Map  No.  5.) 

The  Sacramento  Kiver  is  navigable  for  steamers  and  barges  of  light 
draught  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  a  point  about  250  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  also  considerably  beyond  that  point  during  the  brief 
periods  of  the  spring  freshets.  The  San  Joaquin  Eiver  is  navigable  at 
all  times  for  barges  and  steamers,  as  far  up  as  Stockton,  an  important 
grain  center.  During  the  stages  of  highest  water,  caused  by  the  heavy 
rainfalls  late  in  the  autumn  months,  and  by  the  melting  of  snows  in 
the  mountains  in  the  spring,  steamers  are  enabled  to  ascend  as  far  as 
Fresno  County,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

There  are  six  shipping  ports  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  adjacent 
waters,  at  which  sea-going  vessels  are  loaded  with  grain,  namely,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Port  Costa,  Wheatport,  Yallejo,  and  Benicia.  The 
principal  of  these  shipping  ports  is  Port  Costa,  on  the  Strait  of  Car- 
quinez,  near  San  f  ablo  Bay.  During  the  year  1884  more  than  half  of 
the  ships  carrying  grain  were  loaded  at  this  port,  about  one-fourth  at 
San  Francisco,  11  per  cent,  at  Yallejo,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  re- 
mainder at  Benicia,  a  few  ships  loading  at  Oakland  and  Wheatport. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  wheat,  flour,  and  barley 
loaded  at  each  of  these  ports  during  the  calendar  year  1884  : 


Port  ,    CentalB.     '  Port  Centals. 


PortCoflU.... 
SftnFrmociMo 
VaU<ao 


8,787,982  .    Wheatport 
1,5«7,510   i 

Benieift 1,295,070  i  Total. 

il 


7,430,061  ,;  Oakland.. 192,510 

46,699 


H 


14, 320, 441 


KoTS. — Flour  reduced  to  wheat  at  the  rate  of  3  centals  of  wheat  to  a  barrel  of  flour. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  brought  fiom  the  less  important  shipping  points 
on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  adjacent  bays  and  the  rivers  emptying  into 
those  bays,  other  than  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Elvers,  cannot 
be  aocnrately  ascertained.  During  the  year  1884  there  were  brought 
to  shipping  ports  613,281  tons  of  wheat  and  other  grain  by  the  Central 
Pacific  Itailroad  and  its  branch  lines.* 
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The  grain  produced  in  California  near  navigable  waters  is  principally" 
transported  to  shipping  ports  by  water. 

It  is  said  that  wherever  rail  and  water  lines  come  into  direct  compe- 
tition with  each  other  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  the  rates  by  water 
are  generally  about  oncthiid  lower  than  those  by  rail. 

The  question  as  to  (he  differences  which  sh)all  prevail  with  respect  to 
rail  mileage  rates  to  shipping  ports  from  points  where  there  is  water 
competition,  and  from  points  at  which  there  is  no  water  competition, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  the  rail- 
road problem  of  California.  This  subject  is  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  various  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Transportation,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Eailroad  Commissioners  of  California,  in  their  several  reports 
to  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

GRAIN   TRANSPORTATION. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  received  at  shipping  iK>ints  in  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  is  transported  by  rail,  and  one- third  by  water. 
The  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  brought 
to  the  several  grain  terminals  in  1881  1,205,401,420  pounds,  in  1882 
1,156,924,120  pounds,  in  1883  1,001,478,910  pounds,  and  in  1884  (esti- 
mated) 1,226,562,560  pounds  of  grain.  Other  railroads,  running  through 
the  Santa  Clara,  Salinas,  Sonoma,  and  Eussian  Eiver  valleys,  ^et  a  fair 
share  of  the  grain  traffic  of  those  sections.  A  large  part  of  the  wheat 
produced  in  the  bay  counties  is  shipped  to  market  in  schooners,  while 
that  of  the  southern  coast  counties  is  shipped  by  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels. 

All  the  grain  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton,  San  Joaquin  County, 
is  sent  down  the  river  on  barges  and  steamers  at  a  freight  of  70  cents 
to  $1  per  ton,  the  rail  charge  from  the  same  place  being  $1.50  per  ton  to 
Port  Costa,  or  $2  per  ton  to  San  Francisco.  Farther  up  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  however,  the  railroad  secures  nearly  all  the  traffic,  the  upper 
river  not  being  navigable  except  during  freshets. 

The  farmers  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  ship  their  wheat  by  water  or 
by  rail  «as  best  suits  their  convenience,  those  nearest  the  river  preferring 
the  water  route.  The  navigation  of  the  Sacramento  Eiver  is  attended 
with  more  or  less  risk  on  account  of  snags. 

Those  who  ship  by  wat«r  are  subjected  to  the  extra  expense  of  marine 
insurance,  averaging  about  25  cents  per  ton. 

The  difference  in  charges  by  rail  and  these  by  water  from  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  is  shown  by  comparing  the  tarifif  of  the  Sacramento  Trans- 
portation Company's  barge  line  with  the  railroad  company's  tariff.  The 
railroad  rates  from  points  on  the  river  to  Port  Costa  or  San  Francisco  are 
made  about  equal  to  the  combined  local  rail  rates  from  such  points  to 
Sacramento  or  Stockton  and  thence  by  water  to  Port  Costa  or  San 
Francisco  by  water.  * 
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TRAFFIC   OF  THE   SACRAMENTO  RIVER. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  amount  of  traffic  of  the  Sacramento 
Biver  (not  including  the  trade  from  the  Feather)  for  the  period  from 
July  1, 1883,  to  June  30,  1884.  In  addition  there  is  considerable  tra<le 
in  fraits  and  vegetables  on  the  lower  river,  and  in  general  merchandise 
on  the  upper  river,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  record. 

Tons. 

1.  Sacrameoto  Transportatiou  Company 164,029 

2.  Central  Pooifio  steamers 63,870 

3.  San  Francisco  Steamboat  and  Transportation  Company 12, 586 

Total 240,485 

• 

Of  this  amount,  70,876  tons  consisted  of  wheat  and  barley  from  points 
above  Sacramento  City. 

The  amount  of  wheat  and  barley  moved  during  the  period  from  Au. 
gostl,  1882,  to  August  1,  1883,  was  109,229  tons.  The  estimated  crop 
for  1S84  to  be  moved  by  steamers  is  135,901  tons. 

ThetiimaUd  amount  of  recHpU  and  shipments  of  the  city  of  Stockton  far  the  year  ended 

June  30,  1884. 


ArtldM. 


Sh^pinenU. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  eerealt 

That 

Gioimd  feed  and  mill-staff 

Vagetablea,  potatoea,  onians,  Sec 

Fmit,  Krapea,  ito 

CArriagea,  famitare,  Ste 

Paper 

LaatiMT 

Hidea,  pelta,  glue  stock,  &o 

Wine  and  brandy 

Miscellaneona  freights 

Total 


8^000 

48,500 

12,500 

31,500 

5.250 

050 

1,100 

1,000 

600 

500 

9,000 


185,600 


Ssdiptt. 

Agrionltnral  implements 

Paper  stock,  ehamicals,  4to 

Machinery,  iron*  and  hardware. 

Hardwood  lumber 

Building  and  fisncing  lumber  ... 

Coal 

Lime  and  cement 

Tan-bark 

Hides,  oil,  and  tanners'  stock... 
Oeneral  merchandise 


ToUl 


Tons. 


6,500 
1,100 

27,250 

1.500 

142,000 

30,000 

1,250 

4,500 

750 

42,500 


257,850 


THE  BAILROADS  OF  OALIFOBNIA. 

The  first  railroad  constructed  in  California  was  bnilt  under  the  char- 
ter of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Eailroad  Company,  incorporated  August 
14, 1852,  and  extended  from  Sacramento  to  Folsom,  a  distance  of  23 
miles.  Work  on  this  line  was  begun  in  1855,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
year  several  short  sections,  aggregating  8  miles  in  length,  had  been  com- 
pleted. The  remainder  of  the  line,  then  under  way,  was  fully  com- 
pleted in  the  following  February.  Soon  afterwards  the  entire  road  was 
opened  for  traffic. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  the  railroad  mileage  oi 
California  from  1855  to  the  close  of  the  year  1884 : 

Railroad  mileage  of  Calif ornia  from  1855  to  18tf2. 
[From  Poor's  Railroad  Manual.] 


Year. 

Miles   i 
completed,  i 

1 

Year. 

I 
Miles 
completed. 

Year. 

1 

Miles 
completed. 

1855 

8 

23 

1 

23 
23; 
23 
23 
23 
23 
53 
147  . 

1 

1885 

214, 
308  j 
382  ' 

468 ; 

702 

925  1 
1013  \ 
1042 

1208 : 

1828  ' 

1 

!  1875 

1503 

185« 

1866 

\   1876 

1919 

1857 

1887 

1  1877 

2080 

1858 

1888 

1 
1878 

2149 

1850 

1868 

il879 

j  1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

2209 

1880 

1870... 

2201 

1861 

1871 

2315 

1862 

1872 

2843 

1883    

1873 

2881 

1884      

1874 

2945 

The  railroads  of  California  have  rendered  a  service  of  inestimable 
valae  in  the  development  of  the  material  resources  and  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State.  This  fact 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  evidences  of  growth  hereinbefore  presented. 

Api)eudix  No.  64  embraces  a  list  of  the  various  railroads  of  Califor- 
nia with  the  name  of  the  corporation  by  which  each  line  is  operated. 

Appendix  No.  89  shows  the  mileage  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
and  its  branches,  owned,  leased,  or  operated  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  close  of  the  year  1884.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1885,  the 
leases  of  all  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  held 
by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  were  transferred  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  and  at  the  same  time  the  main  lines  and  all  the 
branches  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  were  leased  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  which  company  has  also  leased  and  now 
operates  the  lines  of  its  connecting  railroads  in  Texas  and  in  Louisiana^ 
viz:  The  Galveston,  Harrisburgh,  and  San  Antonio  Railway,  and  its 
connecting  lines  to  New  Orleans  and  their  branches,  forming  a  contin- 
uous line  under  one  management  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston. 

The  Mojave  branch,  extending  from  Needles  on  the  Colorado  River 
to  Mojave  Junction  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
has,  since  October  1, 1884,  been  operated  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  under  a  lease.  At  the  same  time  the  latter  company 
secured  trackage  rights  from  Mojave  Junction  to  San  Francisco. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  railroads  and  parts  of  railroad 
lines  controlled  and  operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  under 
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lease  or  coutract,  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1883,  the  operating  ac 
coonte  of  which  are  iucladed  in  the  accounts  of  that  Company : 

Lines  controlled  and  operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Companij, 


Namee  of  railroads  operatecl. 


Main  line  and  brancbM  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 

UBiooPaciac  of  California. 

CeotnlPaoiflo  of  California 

SoDthera  Pacific  of  California 

Soathen  Pacific  of  A  ri  zon  a 

Soatheni  Pacific  of  New  Mexico 

GtlTnton,  Harriaborgh  and  San  Antonio  Railway,  with  ita  connecting  lines  and 

bracbea  

Paeifie  ImproTement  Company 

SaeraiMnto  and  PlacerTille 

Stockton  and  Copperopolls 

San  Pablo  and  Tolare 

Loi  Angeles  and  San  Diego 

Lot  Aigelea  and  Independence 

Amador  Branch 

•* oitiieni  ........................... 

Berkeley  Branch 

Celifcreia  Paclflo 


Total  miles  openUed 


Number  of 
miles  operated. 


1. 215. 14 
5.0» 
708.25 
5291D0 
384.17 
167.22 

1,514.00 

.se 

5.64 

49.00 

83.01 

27.60 

16.88 

27.20 

100  74 

3.84 

127.27 

5, 049. 27 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  new  Soathern  Pacific  Company  has  leased 
ftDd  operates  under  lease  or  contract  a  total  of  5,049.27  miles  of  railroad. 
The  lines  composing  this  total  mileage  are  situated  in  Galifomia,  !N^e- 
rada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Louisiaua. 

THE  BAILBOAD  PROBLEM  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Id  view  of  the  fact  that  about  58  per  cent  of  the  railroads  of  California 
aro  now  under  the  management  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  it  is 
evident  that  the  determination  of  locatl  rates  within  the  State  is  very 
largely  in  the  discretion  of  the  managers  of  that  system.  Besides,  the 
several  lines  controlled  and  operated  by  that  company  constitute  the 
western  connections  of  the  several  all-rail  transcontinental  routes  now 
io  existence.  This,  of  course,  has  given  to  it  a  large  degree  of  control 
over  transcontinental  rates,  as  well  as  over  the  general  administration 
of  transcontinental  traffic. 

The  competition  of  rival  transportation  lines  has  probably  been  less 
effective  as  a  regulating  force  in  California  than  in  any  other  State 
or  section  of  the  country.  It  may  also  be  stated  generally  that  freight 
charges  within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  California,  as  well  as  trans- 
continental rates,  are  very  much  less  regulated  by  the  competition  of 
rival  commercial  forces  than  is  the  case  throughout  the  Stat/^^  ^w^^^t- 
ritories  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  contiueiit  Y?\ieT^  \Xiet^  «»t^ 
many  rival  commercial  cities  each  one  of  which  enjoy  a  ttie  cAvab\\\».^^% 
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of  transportation  lines,  the  traffic  interests  of  which  are  closely  identL  — 
fied  with  the  commercial  interests  of  such  cities  respectively,  and  whict^ 
are  therefore  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  at  rivalry  with  the  railroad^s 
tributary  to  competing  towns  and  cities. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  railroad  transporta- — 
tion  has  become  a  matter  of  d«»ep  public  concernment  in  almost  every — 
country  and  State  in  which  railroads  have  been  constructed,  it  is  not 
strange  thing  that  California  should  have  had  its  special  railroad  prob- 
lem. The  questions  which  have  come  up  for  public  discussion  regard- 
ing the  regulation  of  the  railroads  in  that  State  have  evoked  a  feeling 
perhaps  not  equaled  in  intensity  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

For  several  years  the  subject  constituted  an  exciting  political  issue. 
Finally,  in  the  year  1879,  the  people  of  California  had  recourse  to  the 
extraordinary  expedient  of  incorporating  into  their  State  constitution  a 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  railroad  commission,  and  certain  pro- 
visions clearly  of  an  administrative  nature.  It  was  made  the  duty  of 
the  commissioners  to  establish  rates  for  the  transportation  of  passen. 
gers  and  freight,  and  it  was  provided  that  no  discrimination  should  be 
made  in  charges  or  in  facilities  for  transportation  as  between  persons 
or  places.  Section  21  of  the  new  constitution  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  excursion  and  commutation  tickets  may  be  issued  at  spe- 
cial rates,  a  matter  commonly  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  detail  of 
railroad  management. 

In  other  countries,  and  in  other  States  of  this  country,  railroad  com- 
missions have  been  created  by  statutory  enactments,  and  railroad  com- 
missioners have  been  clothed  with  ample  administrative  powers  for  the 
suppression  of  abuses.  Experience  seems  to  have  proved,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  that  when  men  of  character  and  ability  are  selected  for 
such  positions,  the  correction  of  abuses  is  attended  with  less  disturbance 
of  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  transportation  interests  of  the  coun- 
try than  when  attempted  through  the  strict  enforcement  of  administra- 
tive measures  prescribed  by  law.  In  certain  notable  instances,  also,  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  very  fact  that  a  railroad 
commission  serves  to  expose  railroad  management  to  the  light  of  pub- 
licity, and  to  converge  upon  it  the  moral  force  of  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment,  has  exerted  a  most  salutary  influence  in  righting  wrongs. 
Such  methods,  of  course,  derive  their  efficacy  mainly  from  a  clear  ap- 
prehension of  the  power  inherent  in  popular  government  which,  in  an 
emergency,  never  fails  in  this  country  to  execute  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  people. 

The  people  of  California  however  decided  that  the  forces  with  which 
they  had  to  deal,  and  the  conditions  which  constituted  their  environ- 
ment, justified  them  in  discarding  precedents  and  resorting  to  the  un- 
usual expedients  of  reform  to  which  they  had  recourse. 

The  whole  question  at  issue  in  California,  and  which  was  fought  out 
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there,  was,  however,  purely  a  State  questiou.  It  does  not  therefore  be- 
come an  oflQcer  of  the  National  (xovernment,  iu  his  official  capacity,  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  act:)  of  the  people  of  that  State  nor  upon  the 
acts  of  the  great  railroad  corporation  toward  which  the  measures 
adopted  were  mainly  directed. 

Beside  the  popular  feeling  of  discontent  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
raflroad  transportation  interests  of  the  State  were  managed,  the  chief 
abases  alleged  to  exist  being  exorbitant  rates,  and  unjustly  discrimi- 
Datiog  rates,  there  were  certain  other  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
feeling  which  finally  culminated  iu  the  constitutional  provision  above 
mentioned.  Among  these  causes  were  the  short  wheat  crop  of  1875, 
and  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  the  season  of  1877;  a  widespi^ead  dissat- 
itfaction  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  burdens  of  taxation  fell 
npon  individuals  and  upon  corporations,  and  an  excessive  Chinese  im- 
migration. These  things  tended  very  strongly  to  increase  the  distress 
and  to  inflame  the  spirit  of  discontent,  especially  among  the  laboring 
classes. 

It  is  believed  that  a  thorough  public  discussion  of  the  question  as 
to  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the  public  interests  in  California 
in  connection  with  certain  reforms  effected  in  obedience  to  the  de- 
mands of  public  sentiment,  has  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject and  to  the  measurable  suppression  of  causes  of  complaint. 

The  railroad  problem  of  California  differs  widely  in  some  of  its  es- 
sential features,  and  in  its  entire  detail  from  the  questions  which  have 
arisen  in  the  States  situated  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  those  differences  have  their  origin  in  the  geographical 
Bitnation  of  that  State,  in  its  conditions  of  climate  and  of  soil,  and  also 
in  the  influences  of  its  topographical  and  orological  characteristics. 

The  chief  of  this  Bureau  has  not  at  his  command  the  requsite  means 
of  investigating  the  various  matters  which  it  would  be  necessary  for 
bim  to  consider  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  rail- 
md  problem  of  California  in  all  its  detail.  Besides  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  him  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  that  subject.  Such  a  dis- 
cussion, beyond  the  historical  mention  of  the  events  as  they  have  oc- 
coned,  is  outside  the  functions  of  his  office. 

The  duty  of  investigating  and  passing  judgment  upon  concrete  ques- 
tions regarding  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  rates  or  regulations  which 
may  be  adopted  by  the  railroad  companies  in  the  conduct  of  traffic 
vithin  the  borders  of  the  several  States,  is  one  which  under  our  gov- 
cnunental  system  is  within  the  control  of  the  States  and  properly 
devolves  upon  State  railroad  commissioners  or  other  State  officers 
diarged  with  such  duties;  whereas  the  duty  of  defining  and  passing 
Jndgment  a]K>u  evils  which  may  affect  commerce  between  California 
iod  the  States  and  Territories  situated  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
vith  which  States  and  Territories  California  is  now  intimately  con- 
H.Ex.  7,pt.  3 4 
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nected  by  transportation  lines,  is  one  with  which  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  to  do,  under  the  constitutional  power  of  regulating  com- 
merce among  the  States,  and  which  would  naturally  and  properly  com- 
mand the  attention  of  a  national  railroad  commission.  Congress  ha^ 
not,  hovever,  as  yet  seen  fit  to  create  such  a  commission. 

The  rates  for  traffic  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  States  and  Ter 
ritories  situated  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  determined  by  th4 
managers  of  the  transcontinental  lines.  The  exercise  of  this  discre 
tionary  power  is,  however,  in  a  certain  degree,  limited  and  restrained 
by  the  competition  of  commercial  forces,  and  also  by  the  competition 
of  rival  transportation  lines,  as  well  as  by  the  necessity  of  pursuing  a 
line  of  policy  which  shall  tend  to  foster  and  not  to  repress  the  growth 
of  traffic. 

The  Panama  route  and  the  ocean  route  around  Cape  Horn  exert,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  a  regulating  iufinence  over  transcontinental  rates 
by  rail,  but  this  competition  is  confined  chiefly  to  articles  with  respect 
to  the  transportation  of  which  time  is  a  consideration  of  less  importance 
than  freight  charges.  Besides,  such  competition  is  limiteil  almost  en- 
tirely to  through  traffic  between  San  Francisco  and  Atlantic  sea-ports, 
and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  between  San  Francisco  and  the  city  of  New 
York. 

The  rates  charged  for  transportation  between  San  Francisco  and 
points  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  between  New  York  and 
points  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range  are  but  little  affected  by  the 
rates  which  may  prevail  via  Panama  or  by  the  ocean  route  around  Gape 
Horn,  as  the  influence  of  the  water  lines  over  such  traffic  is  greatly 
weakened  or  entirely  counterbalanced  by  local  rates  between  interior 
points  and  the  seaboard. 

THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILROAD  TRAFFIC  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  last  annual  report  of  this  office  on  internal  commerce  embraced  a 
somewhat  full  and  elaborate  description  of  transcontinental  railroads 
which  have  been  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  of  the  progress  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  several 
railroad  enterprises  in  Mexico.  The  lines  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  have  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  February,  1885,  constituted  the  western  connection  of  each 
one  of  the  several  through  lines  connecting  California  with  the  States 
and  Territories  situated  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Until  a  recent 
date  no  other  railroad  corporation  forming  part  of  any  transcontinental 
rail  route,  either  owned  or  operated  any  rail  line  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. That  of  course  gave  to  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
panies great  power  and  influence  in  the  determination  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  traffic  across  the  continent.  But  on  the  1st  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1884,  that  portion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  known  as  the 
Colorado  Division,  comprising  the  line  between  Mojave  Station  and  the 
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Needles,  passed  into  the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  the  Atlau. 
tic  and  Pacific  Kailroad  Company.  At  the  same  time  the  latter  com- 
paoy  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Central  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Bailioad  Companies  whereby  it  secured  trackage  facilities  into  San 
•    Francisco. 

The  following  description  of  the  several  transcontinental  railroads 
now  in  operation,  as  corrected  up  to  December  31,  1884,  was  presented 
in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  offtce  on  internal  commerce: 

The  lines  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacidc  Railroads  were  uuitod  at  a 
point  near  Ogdeu,  Utah^  on  the  10th  of  Ma}^,  18i)9.  Since  that  time  a  number  of 
other  railroads  have  been  constructed  and  connections  made  whereby  several  addi- 
tional transcontinental  lines  have  been  secured. 

The  Southern  Pacifio  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroads  wore  Joined 
atDeming,  March  1,  1881,  and  at  £1  Paso,  July  1,  1881,  forming  a  second  transconti- 
nental line. 

The  line  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railway  was  connected  with  that  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
ciiic  Railroad  at  Sierra  Blanca,  Tex.,  a  point  91  miles  east  of  El  Paso,  on  the  Ist  of 
December,  1881,  and  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1882,  the  rails  of  the  New  Orleans  Pm^ilic 
Railroad  were  connected  with  those  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  thus  forming  a 
direct  line  of  railroad  transportation  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1883,  the  line  of  the  Galveston,  Harrishurg  and  San  Antonio 
Bailway  was  completed  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  a  point  on  the  Rio  (irande  near 
£1  Paao,  at  which  point  it  connects  with  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
There  was  thus  formed,  practically  under  one  int-erest  and  management,  a  second  :ill- 
nil  line  between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

On  the  Ist  of  Jnne,  1883,  the  Colorado  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Mdthe  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  were  completed,  forming  a  connection  between 
Mojave,  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  in  California,  and  a  point  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Railroad  near  Albuquerque,  in  New  Mexico. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1883,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  was  com- 
pleted to  Ogden,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  the  meeting  point  of  the  lines  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Union  Pacific  Railroads.    The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  of  Utah,  now  forms  a  link  in  a 
trantoontinental  line  of  railroad  by  means  of  its  connection  at  the  west  with  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  and  at  the  east  with  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Railrond, 
extending  from  Denver  to  the  Missouri  River  and  thence  to  Chicago,  and  also  by  its 
conneGtion  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F<^  Railroad,  extending  from  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  to  the  Miaaonri  River.    All  the  lines  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway 
and  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway  are  of  the  3-foot  gauge.     In 
this  respect  it  differs  from  all  the  other  Pacific  railroads,  which  are  of  the  standard 
gauge,  viz,  4  feet  8^  inches.    This,  of  course,  involves  two  transfers  of  freight  in  the 
condoct  of  through  traffic  by  that  route  between  Cal  ifornia  and  the  Missouri  Ri  ver.     It 
is  0t»ted,  however,  by  an  officer  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  that  this  fact 
does  not  seriously  affect  the  ability  of  that  road  to  engage  in  through  traffio,  it  hav- 
ing been  able  thus  fhr  to  secure  a  fiill  share  of  both  the  through  freight  and  passen- 
ger business  since  it  was  opened  for  traffic.     It  is  believed  by  that  officer  that  the 
two  transfers  referred  to  will  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  competitive  power  of 
the  road  as  a  part  of  a  through  line,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  freightH  are 
transferred  from  the  cars  of  one  railroiul  company  to 'those  of  another  in  the  conduct 
of  through  traffic  over  competing  routes  engaged  in  the  condnct  of  transcontinental 
traffic.    It  is  stated  that  the  different  railroad  companies  find  it  for  the  most  part 
more  eoonomical  thus  to  transfer  freights  than  to  allow  their  cars  to  pass  from  uudv^v 
their  control  and  supervision. 
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The  Deuvcr  aud  Rio  Qrande  Railway  Company  have  laid  a  third  rail  from  Deareff 
to  Paeblo  for  the  accommodation  of  cars  of  other  railroadB,  and  it  is  said  to  be  tU^ 
litentiou  of  the  company  to  lay  a  third  rail  from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Utah  and  Northern  Rail  way ,  of  the  3-foot  gauge,  a  branch  of  the  Union  ?»— 
cific,  was  completed  about  November  10,  1882,  from  Ogden,  Utah,  the  western  ter" — 
niinns  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  to  Garrison,  Mont.,  at  which  point  it  connects  wil 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Utah  and  Northern  is  principally  owned  and  ii 
operated  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1883,  the  Eastern  and  Wjestem  divisions  of  the  Northei 
Pacific  Railroad  were  connected  at  a  point  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
summit.    The  completion  of  this  line  placed  the  State  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritory  for  the  first  time  in  direct  railway  communication  with  the  other  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States. 

The  Souora  Railway,  extending  from  Benson,  Ariz.,  on  the  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  to  Quaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  Mexico,  w^as  completed 
October  25, 1882.  This  line  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company,  which  has  jointly  the  right  of  way  over  the  Southern  Pacific 
line  between  Benson  and  Deming. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1884,  the  rails  of  the  "  Oregon  Short  Line,"  a  branch  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  were  united  to  those  of  the  Oregon  Railway  aud  Naviga- 
tion Company's  Baker  City  branch  at  Huntington,  a  point  near  Burnt  River,  in  the 
^tate  of  Oregon.  This  railroad  will  form  an  important  connection  between  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  railroads  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 

There  are  several  important  railroads,  chiefly  branch  lines,  in  course  of  construction 
in  the  Territories  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  projectors  of  which  lines  look  for 
traffic  mainly  to  the  development  of  the  agricultural  aud  mineral  resources  of  those 
'Territories, 

The  last  annual  report  of  this  office  on  internal  commerce  treated 
Bomewhat  at  length  of  the  struggle  for  transcontinental  traffic  by  rail, 
the  conditions  of  competition  governing  such  traffic,  and  the  geographi- 
cal condition  affecting  it.  That  report  also  treated  somewhat  at  length 
of  the  transcontinental  railroad  association. 

THE  STATE  OF  OBEGON. 

Oregon  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union  by  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  12, 1859.  At  that  time  she  had  a  population  of  about 
40,000.  The  area  of  the  State  is  95,274  square  miles,  or  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  combined. 

During  the  Territorial  existence  of  Oregon,  and  for  about  ten  years 
after  her  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  it  occupied  a  compara. 
tively  isolated  position,  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  for  either  internal  or  external  traffic.  The  State  had  but  little 
commerce  either  with  other  parts  of  this  country  or  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. But,  notwithstanding  these  disabilities,  Oregon  has  had  a  sub. 
stantial  and  a  somewhat  rapid  growth.  The  population  of  the  State  in- 
creased from  52,465  in  1860  to  90,923  in  1870,  and  to  174,768  in  1880,  and 
it  is  believed  that  at  the  present  time— May,  1885— it  is  about  300,000. 

Immigration  into  the  State  lias  been  more  rapid  during  the  last  five 
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years  than  ever  before.  Portland  is  the  largest  city  of  Oregon,  and  the 
chief  commercial  centre  of  the  State.  It  is  situated  on  the  Willamette 
Rirer,  about  12  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia  River.  Its 
population  was  2,874  in  the  year  1860,  8,293  in  the  year  1870,  and  17,577 
in  the  year  1880.  It  is  believed  to  be  at  the  present  time  (May,  1885) 
about  35,000,  and  in  connection  with  its  immediate  suburbs  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Willamette  Kiver  about  43,000. 

RAILROADS  OP  OREGON. 

The  first  railroads  constructed  in  Oregon  were  designed  to  form 
connecting  links  in  the  line  of  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River,  inter- 
rupted by  the  rapids  I%nown  as  the  Cascades  and  the  Dalles.  The  r-riil- 
road  (5  miles  in  length)  around  the  Cascades  was  completed  about  the 
year  1858,  and  the  railroad  around  the  Dalles  (15  miles  in  length)  was 
completed  about  the  year  1862.  At  the  present  time  the  more  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  State  are  within  the  range  of  railroad  facilities. 
The  iacrease  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  Poor's 
Bailroad  Manual,  is  exhibited  as  follows : 


Year. 

Miles  in 
operation. 

m 

5 

im 

159 

1880 

507 

im 

756 

Juiaarv  1 . 1 885 - - -           

1,170 

The  principal  railroads  of  Oregon  are  described  as  follows : 

THE  LINES   OF  THE    OREGON  RAILV\rAY  AND  NAVIGATION    COMPANY. 

» 

The  rail  lines  of  the  Oregon  Kailway  and  Navigation  Company  form 
parts  of  two  transcontinental  lines,  as  follows :  The  main  line  connects 
at  Wallala  Junction  with  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kail- 
road,  and  the  line  extending  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  Umatilla 
City,  on  the  Golambia  Eiver,  connects  at  Huntington,  in  Eastern  Ore- 
gon, near  Burnt  Eiver,  with  the  **  Oregon  Short  Line,"  a  branch  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway.  The  company  owns  and  operates  518  miles  of 
main  line — ^regarding  the  road  from  Umatilla  to  Huntington  as  part  of 
'   the  main  line — and  139  miles  of  branches. 

The  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company  also  operates  an  ocean 
steamer  line  between  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  fol- 
lowing river  steamboat  lines :  From  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  Victoria  and 
New  Westminster,  British  Coluiflbia;  from  Portland  to  Astoria,  Oreg.; 
from  Portland  to  the  city  of  The  Dalles ;  from  Po;  tland  to  Eugene  City 
and  firom  Kiparia,  Wash.,  to  Lewiston,  Idaho. 


1 
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The  Oregon  Bail  way  and  Navigation  Company  has  never  received 
any  subsidy  from  the  !N^ational  Government  in  money,  nor  any  grant  of* 
land  except  lands  actually  Required  and  occupied  by  the  company  for" 
its  uses  as  a  highway  of  commerce,  such  lands  being  donated  under  the 
provisions  of  general  laws  of  Congress  for  the  encouragement  of  rail- 
road construction. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  several  rail  and  water  lines  of  the  Ore- 
gon Railway  and  Navigation  Company  have  been  mainly  a  result  of  the 
development  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  of  Washington  Territory,  of  which  development  those  lines 
have  been  a  most  efficient  instrumentality.  The  traffic  operations  of 
the  company  had  attained  to  a  very  considerable  magnitude  before  it 
became  necessary  for  its  management  to  take  action  in  regard  to  trans- 
coutinental  connections,  either  by  the  Northern  Pacific  route  or  by  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  and  Union  Pacific  route. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  company  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1884,  amounted  to  $5,364,906.52,  and  were  chiefly  from  local  traffic. 

As  a  member  of  the  Transcontinental  Railroad  Association,  the  Ore- 
gon Railway  and  Navigation  Company  will  share  its  through  traffic  to 
and  from  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  the  Union  Pacific  or  Oregon  Short  Line. 

The  lines  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company  traverse 
about  three-fourths  of  the  present  wheat-growing  area  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory.  The  transportation  of  wheat  constitutes  about 
half  the  entire  traffic  of  the  several  rail  lines  owned  and  operated  by 
the  company. 

THE  OEEOON  AND  CALIFOBNIA  RAILROAD  AND  THE  OBEaON  BRANCH 

OF  THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

The  Oregon  and  California  Railroad,  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the 
Oregon  Branch  of  the  Centrail  Pacific  Railroad,  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, will,  upon  their  completion,  form  a  direct  rail  communication  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Oreg.  This  line  will  not  constitute 
a  part  of  any  transcontinental  route,  but  it  will  undoubtedly,  upon  its 
completion,  exert  some  influence  upon  the  general  question  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  "  through  "  or  transcontinental  traffic. 

There  remain  yet  uncompleted  of  this  line  29  miles  of  heavy  work  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  125  miles  in  the  State  of  California.  A  stage- 
coach line  is  established  between  the  ends  of  the  completed  portions  for 
passenger  and  express  traffic.  The  lines  of  the  two  companies  will 
meet  at  or  near  the  border  line  between  the  two  States.  Work  on  both 
lines  has  for  some  time  been  suspended,l3ut  it  is  understood  that  the  two 
companies  are  endeavoring  to  make  arrangements  for  the  resumption 
of  work  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 
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The  CeDtral  Pacific  Railroad  Branch  now  extends  to  Delta,  208  miles 
from  Sacramento. 

The  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  is  now  operatini^r  448^  miles  of 
load  iu  the  State  of  Ore^iron,  to  wit : 

MUes. 
EistSideDivisiou,  iucliidiog  the  Houtheru  exteo«ioa,  starting  at  Portluud  and 

tenninatiQg  at  AsUlund 340.  B 

(Tbe  road  is  tiuishod  for  about  li  miles  beyoud  Ashland,  but  isQot  in  operation.) 
LelwDon  Branch  from  Albany  Junction,  one  mile  south  of  Albany,  to  Lebanon.     11. 5 
West  Side  Division  from  Portland  to  Corvallis 96. 5 

Total  mileage  in  operation 448. 8 

r 
r 

\ 

THE   TRANSCONTINENTAL    RAILROAD    FACILITIES    OF    OREGON    AND 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

On  the  22d  of  Aagust,  1883,  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  were  connected  at  a  point  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Summit.  The  completion  of  this  line 
placed  the  State  of  Ore^^on  and  Washington  Territory,  for  the  first  time, 
in  direct  railway  communication  with  the  other  States  and  Territories 
oftbe  United  States. 

On  the  I4th  of  November,  1884,  the  rails  of  the  '<  Oregon  Short  Line," 
A  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  were  united  to  those  of  the  Ore- 
gon Bailway  and  Navigation  Company's  Baker  City  branch  at  Hunting- 
ton, a  point  near  Burnt  River,  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  This  afforded 
the  advantages  of  a  second  transcontinental  rail  line.  These  new  facili- 
ties of  transportation  have  been  highly  promotive  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  and  the^^ 
have  also  tended  to  stimulate  immigration  into  that  section  of  the 
Pacific  slope. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Transcontinental  Railroad  Association  the 
rates  for  transportation  between  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  points  east  of 
the  Missouri  River  are  made  substantially  equal  to  those  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  same  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  This  has 
secured  the  commercial  independence  of  Portland  with  respect  to  its 
trade  with  the  States  and  Territories  situated  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  it  has  also  tended  greatly  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  its  com- 
mercial interests  as  well  as  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
of  the  entire  State  of  Oregon,  as  well  as  of  Washington  Territory. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to 
the  agricultural,  mining,  industrial,  and  commercial  interests  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory,  a  brief  description  of  that  enterprise  is  here 
presented. 

THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  embracing  both  owned  and  leaSk^d 
lines,  extends  from  Duluth  aud  Superior,  on  Lake  Su\>mo\^  ^\idLHxws^ 
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Saint  Paal  and  Minneapolis  at  the  east,  to  Wallula,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, at  the  west,  where  it  connects  with  the  main  line  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  Navigation  Company.  The  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad 
Company  has  recently  completed  a  line  from  Dulnth  to  the  harbor  of 
Ashland  on  Lake  Superior,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  at  which  point  it 
will  connect  with  the  Wisconsin  Central  Bailroad  and  the  Milwaukee, 
Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railway. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  now  (May,  1885)  operates 
2,548.61  miles  of  railroad,  of  which  3,053.56  miles  are  regarded  as  niaiu 
lines  and  495.05  miles  as  branches. 

It  is  expected  that  the  line  from  the  Columbia  River,  at  a  point  near 
Ainsworth,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Washington  Territory,  to  Tacoraa,  on 
Puget  Sound,  will  be  completed  about  September  30,  1885,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tunnel  at  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  the 
construction  of  which  will  require  several  years.  Already  25  miles  of 
road  have  been  constracted  at  each  end  of  this  line.  Twenty-five  miles 
of  road  are  also  under  construction  at  the  west  end,  and  So  miles  at  the 
east  end,  leaving  a  gap  of  114  miles,  which  was  put  under  contract 
during  the  month  of  December,  1884.  This  part  of  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  commonly  known  as  its  "  Cascade 
Division,"  is  being  built  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  it« 
charter,  and  itlso  upon  the  inducements  of  traflBc  expected  to  be  devel- 
opeil  by  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country,  and  by  its  resources  of 
timber,  and  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  the  precious  metals.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  line  to  Tacoma  will  also  afford  to  the  company  the  import- 
ant advantage  of  direct  communication  with  maritime  commerce,  and 
of  access  to  the  bituminous  coal  fields  near  Wilkeson.  Thenceforth  the 
cost  of  coal  as  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  railroad  company  will  be  greatly 
reduced,  and  an  eastbound  coal  traffic  will  undoubtedly  spring  up.  The 
value  of  the  trade  of  Puget  Sound  alone  is  now  estimated  at  about 
$900,000  a  year.  The  harbor  of  Tacoma  admits  vessels  of  the  greatest 
draught,  as  does  also  that  of  Seattle.  It  appears  probable  that  at  some 
point  on  Puget  Sound  a  large  commercial  city  will  eventually  be  built, 
at  which  direct  trade  will  be  established  with  foreign  countries. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  agreement  between  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
all  through  traffic  between  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Minneapolis,  Saint 
Paul,  and  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  prorated  upon  the  basis  of  15  per  cent,  to 
the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  and  S5  per  cent,  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.    This  is  secured  by  a  perpetual 

contract. 

The  interests  of  the  two  companies  are  mutual  with  respect  to  through 
traffic,  as  against  the  competition  of  the  route  from  the  east  to*  San 
Francisco  and  thence  by  sea  to  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  and 
it  is  upon  the  basis  of  this  joint  traffic  interest  that  the  two  lines  main- 
tain their  relation  to  the  Transcontinental  Railroad  Association. 
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The  Northeru  Pacific  Bailroad,  in  common  with  almost  all  the  other 
transcontinental  rail  lines,  is  one  of  those  bold  undertakings  entered 
upon,  not  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demands  of  existent  commerce 
and  industries,  but  conceived  and  carried  to  completion  by  faith  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  territory  which  it  traverses  and 
of  the  sections  of  the  country  which  it  unites.  Results  already  real- 
ized seem  fully  to  verify  the  forecast  of  its  projectors,  and  the  unde- 
veloped possibilities  of  Oregon,  of  the  Territories  of  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Dakota,  and  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  now  give  promise 
of  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  trafiic. 

Already  the  local  traffic  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  greatly  ex- 
ceeds in  magnitude  that  of  its  through  traffic.    This  is  shown  as  follows : 


Diifction. 


Throngh. 


Local.  Total. 


I 


I       Tom.  Toru.       '       Ton*. 

Bafttboand I         19,350  475,0111         494,361 

Westbonnd !         47,926  j        JKK),.^*  948.440 


Total I  67,276  1     1,875,525         1,442,801 


The  chief  sources  of  the  transcontinental  traffic  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  at  the  east  are  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Dnluth,  and  Supe- 
rior, Minn.  At  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  it  connects  with  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
Railway,  and  other  important  lines,  and  at  Dnluth  and  Superior  with 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  By  these  important  connections  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  brought  into  direct  communication  with  all 
the  sources  of  transcontinental  traffic  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including 
also  Canada,  and  foreign  countries,  via  Montreal  and  via  the  Atlantic 
sea-ports  of  the  United  States. 

In  aid  of  its  construction,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  received  from 
the  National  Government  a  land  grant,  of  which  the  company  estimates 
it  has  earned  41,600,000  acres.  Already  746,390.22  acres  have  been 
patented. 

The  following  are  the  lines  operated  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  as  stated  by  its  president,  Mr.  Robert  Harris,  under 
date  of  November  14,  1884 : 

MAIN  LINE  AND  BRANCHES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

MAIN   LINK. 

Diilnth  to  Northern  Pacifio  Junction  (owned  in  common  with  Saint  Paul 

and  Dokith  Railroad  Company) 23. 2 

Northern  Pacitic  Junction  to  Wallnla  Jnnction 1,650.5 

Northern  Pacific  Junction  to  Superior  City 23.5 

Superior  City  to  east  end  of  accepted  road 26. 5 

Portland  to  aonth  bank  of  Columbia  River,  opposite  Kalama 36. 3 

Kalama  to  Tacoma VS^A 
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Cascade  Branch.  Mllfnp 

Tacoma  to  South  Prairie 25. 

From  Columbia  River  up  Yakima  Valley 25. 


Maiu  line  aud  Cascade  braoch,  total 1,915 

LEASED. 

Braiucrd  to  Minneapolis  (Saint  Paul  and  Northern  Pacific  Railway) 127.1 

Trackage,  Minneapolis  to  Saint  Paul  (Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba 

Railway) 11.36 

2,053.56 

BRANCH   ROADS. 

MUes. 

Minnesota :  Little  Falls  and  Dakota  Railroad 87. 85 

Minnesota :  Northern  Pacific,  Fergus  and  Black  Hills  Railroad 117. 10 

Dakota:  Fargo  and  Southwestern  Railroad 87.40 

Dakota :  Sanborn,  Cooperstown  and  Turtle  Mountain  Railroad 36. 50 

Dakota :  Jamestown  and  Northern  Railroad 64. 10 

Dakota :  Sykeston  branch  of  Jamestown  and  Northern 12. 90 

Montana:  Rocky  Mountain  Railroad  of  Montana  (National  Park 

branch) 51.70 

Montana :  Helena  and  Jefferson  County  Railroad 20. 10 

Washington :  Northern  Pacific  and  Cascade  Railroad 10.  40 

Washington :  Northern  Pacific  and  Puget  Sound  Shore 7. 00 

495.05 

Total  length  of  road  owned  and  leased  to  date 2,548.61 

The  above-mentioned  lines  and  all  other  rail  lines  of  Oregon  may  be 
found  delineated  upon  map  No.  5  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

THE  PRINCIPAL    INDUSTRIES  OF  OREGON. 

The  leading  industries  of  the  State  of  Oregon  are  agriculture,  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  the  fisheries. 

It  is  impossible  to  prepare  a  table  show^ing  fully  and  completely  the 
value  of  each  one  of  the  more  important  industries  of  the  State. 

Wheat. — The  raising  of  wheat  is  the  leading  industry  of  Oregon.  In 
view  of  the  vast  undeveloped  resources  of  its  soil,  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  wheat  product  of  the 
State  will  in  the  not  far  distant  future  be  greatly  increased. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  wheat  crop  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Wheat  crop  of  Oregon  of  1859,  and  of  1869  to  1884,  inclusive. 


Years.  i   Buabels.         Valae.       i  Years.  '    Bushels.         Value. 


1851* 826,776  I         (♦)           ;i877 |    6,875,000  $7,631,250 

1869 '  1,750,000,  $1,487,500,    1878 '    7,665,000  7,051,800 

1870 2,340,746  2, 156, 500   '  1879 !    8,188,800  8,025,024 

1871 '  2,292,000  I  2, 383, 680  |   1880 '  11,734,420  9,152,848 

1872 '  2,406,000  I  1,780,440  .    1881 '12,673,000  11,152,240 

1873 \  3,127,000  2,814,300.1882 |  12,039.300,  10.233,405 

1874 4,875,000  3,315,000      1883 : 13,122,400  11,810,160 

1875 4,500,000  3,915,000      1884 '15,462,000  7.421.760 

1876 4,675,000  3,272,500                                                    \                       , 

"  No  data. 
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The  cereal  product  of  the  Stat6  of  Oregon  during  the  year  1884  con- 
mwl  of  tlie  following  grains : 


CereaL  I    BusheU. 


WTwtt 15,462,000 

Con 164,000 

Kye I  22,260 

OaU I  5,470,000 

Bailey |  1,239,084 

BockTheat '  9.128 


The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  President  of  the 
Portland  Board  of  Trade,  concerning  the  undeveloped  agricultural  re- 
soarces  of  Oregon,  is  of  interest : 

Ifot  one-fifth  part  of  our  cultivatable  lands  have  as  yet  been  brought  under  culti- 
▼atioD.  With  the  numerous  ramifications  of  our  railroad  system,  which  are  now  being 
poshed  to  the  outer  verge  of  the  vast  region  tributary  to  Portland,  it  is  safe  to  say 
tlutfiom  this  time  forward  we  can  confidently  expect  a  large  annual  increase  in  our 
Snin  trade.  At  present  we  have  not  more  than  two  persons  to  the  square  mile  in 
thb  basin  of  the  Columbia  River ;  but  the  rate  at  which  immigration  is  now  setting 
in  this  direction  justifies  our  prediction  of  a  vast  development  of  our  agricultural 
ircilth  in  the  near  future. 

THE  PRODUCTION    OP  WHEAT    IN    OREGON    AND    IN    THE    ADJACENT 
TEBBITOBIES  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  IDAHO. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  settlements  in  Oregon  until  about  the  year 
1873  the  culture  of  wheat  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  valley 
of  the  Willamette  Biver,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  to  the  valleys 
tf  the  Umpquah  and  Bogue  Bivers  in  Western  Oregon.  But  about 
the  year  1873  it  was  discovered  that  a  vast  area — about  as  large  as  the 
Btate  of  Pennsylvania — situated  in  partiu  Eastern  Oregon,  and  in  part 
iiithe  Territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho,  a  region  previously'  sup- 
posed to  be  suitable  only  for  pasturage,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
▼heat  culture.  This  discovery,  although  less  noised  abroad  than  was 
the  discover^^  of  gold  in  California,  is  no  less  important  in  its  commer- 
cial results. 

Several  years  ago  the  soil  of  this  region  was  subjected  to  chemical 
analysis,  and  it  was  found  to  be  possessed  of  properties  which  have 
iWMlered  the  soil  of  the  island  of  Sicily  susceptible  to  wheat  culture  for 
luffathan  two  thousand  years.* 

The  culture  of  wheat  in  Eastern  Oregon  and  Eastern  Washington 
Temtory  is  carried  on  under  the  peculiar  meteorological  conditions  of 
that  section  of  the  country,  viz,  a  wet  and  a  dry  season.    The  wet  season 

'ThiifiMst  was  communicated  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  by  Ex-Senator  John  H. 
^^itehdly  of  Oregon.  A  specimen  of  the  soil  was  handed  to  the  late  Prof.  Josepli 
^•Myi  SecretHry  of  the  Sniithsouian  lustitutiou,  by  whom  the  report  in  regard  to 
the  aailyaiB  was  made. 
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continues  from  about  October  15  to  about  the  first  of  June,  and  the  dry 
season  embraces  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Wheat  is  sown  both  in  the  autumn  and  in  the  spring.  The  yield 
from  fall  sowing'  is  much  the  larger,  and  is  also  much  more  certain  } 
oftentimes  but  little  if  any  rain  fjiUs  from  the  time  of  sowing  to 
the  time  of  harvesting,  evaporation  from  the  earth  supplying  the 
moisture  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  maturing  of  the 
grain.  The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  this  section  is  somewhat  phenom- 
enal. The  average  yield  is  said  to  be  from  25  to  28  bushels  per  acre* 
It  is  stated,  however,  upon  apparently  good  authority  that  in  Eastern 
Oregon  50,000  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  harvested  in  a  single  season 
from  1,000  contiguous  acres  of  land. 

The  average  weight  of  Oregon  wheat  is  from  60  to  64  pounds  per 
bushel.  It  has  become  known  throughout  the  world  for  its  excellent 
quality.  The  United  States  commissioner  to  the  Exposition  at  Paris  in 
1878  reported  that  "  the  wheats  of  Oregon  were  among  the  best,  and 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  variety  on  exhibition.^ 

The  wheat  product  of  Oregon  amounted  to  826,776  bushels  in  1859  ; 
to  2,340,746  bushels  in  1870,  and  to  11,734,420  bushels  in  1880.  The 
crop  of  the  season  of  1884,  the  largest  ever  harvested,  amounted  to 
15,462,000  bushels. 

Oregon  wheat  is  said  to  be  whiter  than  the  California  wheat,  and  is 
thought  by  some  shippers  to  possess  greater  strength.  In  the  Liverpool 
market  it  generally  brings  1  shilling  per  quarter,  or  3  cents  per  bushel, 
more  than  California  No.  1. 

The  principal  grain  markets  of  Eastern  Oregon  and  Eastern  Wash- 
ington Territory  are  Umatilla,  Pendleton,  Weston,  and  La  Grange,  in 
Oregon,  and  Wallula,  Walla  Walla,  Colfax,  and  Spokane  Falls,  in  Wash- 
ington Territory. 

The  principal  of  these  towns,  Walla  Walla,  has  a  population  estimated 
at  from  6,000  to  8,000.  As  each  one  of  these  towns  is  connected  by 
telegraph  with  Portland  and  with  San  Francisco,  the  price  of  wheat  in 
Eastern  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  Idaho  is  daily  responsive 
to  the  fluctuations  in  transportation  charges,  and  in  prices  throughout 
the  world,  which  fluctuations  determine  the  price  of  grain  at  Liverpool, 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  wheat  of  this  region  has  been  marketed 
chiefly  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  from  which  port  It  is  exported  to  Europe  in 
sailing  vessels,  making  the  voyage  around  Cape  Horn. 

The  general  subject  of  the  transportation  of  wheat  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  over  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pa<;ific  Railroad  to 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  thence  by  water  carriage  to  Europe  was  quite  fully 
considered  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office  on  internal  commerce. 
As  yet  such  transportation  of  wheat  overland  has  been  conducted  in 
a  limited  and  somewhat  tentative  way. 

The  following  statement  as  to  the  actual  charges  imposed  for  the 
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transportation  of  30,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  Wallula  to  Doluth  aud 
thence  to  Euroi)e,  in  comparison  with  the  charges  which  prevailed  at 
the  same  time  for  the  transportation  of  Wheat  from  Wallala  to  Port- 
land, Oreg.9  by  rail,  and  thence  to  Europe  by  sea,  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
T.F.0ake8,  vice-president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad,  under  date 
of  December  5,  1884. 
The  rates  on  wheat  by  the  two  routes  were  as  follows: 

Overland  route. 

Wallala  to  Portland,  por  ton  2,000  poniids $6  00 

Ocean  via  Capo  Horn  to  Liveri)ool •... 8  00 

14  00 
Ocean  route. 

WaUula  to  Dulutb iS  00 

Dnluth  to  Liverpool  via  Montreal .' 5  61 

13  61 

In  favor  of  the  Northern  Pacific  aud  Lake  Superior  route 39 

If  this  difference  in  favor  of  the  overland  route  can  be  maintained 
while  ocean  rates  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Europe  are  very  low,  it  is 
presumable  that  the  overland  route  can  successfully-  compete  for  the 
transportation  of  grain  when  ocean  rates  shall  have  been  advanced. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  growth  of  the  exportation  of 
wheat,  includiug  wheat  flour,  from  ports  of  Oregon  during  the  years 
ISeO,  1870,  and  1880  to  1884  inclusive  : 

Exports  of  wheat  from  Oregon. 


Tear  ended  June  30— 


I860* 

1870 

1880 

18ia \ 

1882 

1883 

1884 

*  Including  Waahln^ou  Tenitory. 


Wteat. 


Quantity. 

Bushels. 
12, 410 
115, 747 
4, 207, 021 
3, 736, 079 
8. 528,  888 

4.  547,  628 

5,  384,  315 


Value. 


Dollars. 
15, 368 
119. 139 
4,  931, 848 

3,  307, 864 
8, 300, 952 

4,  597, 051 

5,  39G,  430 
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The  following  qaaiitities  of  Oregon  wheat  were  marketed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  calendar  years  1880  to  1884  inclasive : 

Year.                                                                  Centals.  BoBbels. 

1880 254.231  423,71^ 

1881 428, 4«3  n4.10S 

188-5 252,229  420,382 

1883 144,265  240.442 

1884 337,082  561,803 


THE  PASTORAL   INTERESTS   OF  OREGON. 

The  growth  of  the  pastoral  interests  of  Oregon  is  exhibited  by  the 
following  table : 

Siatemeut  shoicing  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  State  of  Oregon  in  each  of  thefoU 

Ijfing  ifears, 

[From  ftDnaal  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Date  of  report. 


February,  1871. 
Febmary,  1872. 
January,  1873  . . 
January,  1874 . . 
January,  1875  .. 
January,  1870 . . 
January,  1877 . . 
January,  1878 . . 
January,  1879 . . 
January,  1880 . . 
December,  1880. 
January,  1882 .. 
January,  188S . . 
January,  1884.. 
January,  1885 . . 


OzcD  and 

other  cattle 

and  milch 

cows. 


104,400 
175,800 
180,700  ! 
197,200  j 
205,000  i 
218,500  ' 
238,100 
278.800  I 
800,700  : 
322,900  ; 

324,527  > 

I 
390,078 

577,491 

001, 210  . 

620,505  : 


Sheep. 


419, 2C0 

480,300 

534,800 

561,500 

634,400 

710,500 

858.700 

1.07i,6CO 

1, 160, 600 

1, 266, 100 

1. 176, 438 

2,333  102 

2.4<».157 

2,571,878 

2, 519J050 


THE  SALMON  FISHEBIBS  OF  OREGON. 

The  salmon  fisheries  of  Oreg6n  constitute  one  of  its  most  important 
indnstries. 

The  following  statement  in  regard  to  this  industry  is  from  the  ^^  Pa- 
cific Northwest" : 

FISHKIUKS. 

The  waters  of  Oregon  aud  Washington  Territory  abound  in  tish,  of  which  man/ 
varietiee  are  of  great  commercial  value.  Particularly  is  this  the  fact  with  regard  to 
salmon.  Every  river  on  the  coast  line  teems  with  this  fish,  of  which  there  are  several 
species,  all  excellent  in  flavor,  and  many  being  noted  for  immense  size  and  weight. 
These  salmon  are  easily  taken,  and,  being  well  adapted  for  canning  aud  salting,  a 
great  and  pro<^erous  business  in  connck^tion  with  them  is  carrie^l  on  at  several  place's. 
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Especially  is  this  the  case  on  the  Colniubia  River,  where  thebnsiuesB  of  saluion  pack- 
ing!! one  of  the  principal  industries.     The  goml  quality  of  the  Columbia  River  fish 
liMj^iveu  it  a  far-famed  reputation,  aud  the  demand  for  it  is  unlimited.     In  addition 
to  the  large  market  for  this  commodity  in  the  Eastern  States,  it  ii  sold  extensively  in 
Awtralia,  England,  aud  other  European  countries.     This  business  is  likely  to  be  per- 
manent, and  it  is  capable  of  indetiuite  expansion,  constantly  adding  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  cooutry.     The  following  figures  show  at  a  glance  the  growth  of  the  salmon 
fishery  of  the  Columbia  River  since  it  was  established,  in  1866: 


Year. 


1W7. 
IMS. 

im. 

1870. 
1871. 
1«72. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 


Product.       CaAe  price,  i  Total  value. 


Oaset. 
4,000 

18,000  . 

28,000 
100,000  ; 
150.000  , 
200.000  I 
250,000  I 
250.000  , 
350.000  ' 
375.000  I 
450,000 
400.000  i 
400,000 
480,000  ! 
550,000  I 
530,000  I 
515,000  I 
630,000  ' 


Dollan. 

Dollan. 

16  00  1 

64,000 

13  00 

234,000 

12  00  i 

336,000 

10  00 

1.  000,  000 

0  00 

1,  350,  000 

9  50 

1,900.000 

8  00 

2,  000,  000 

7  00 

1,  750,  000 

G  50 

2,  275,  000 

5  60  ' 

2, 100.  000 

4  50 

2,025,000 

5  20 

2,392,000 

5  00 

2,  300,  000 

4  60 

2, 188,  000 

4  80   ; 

2, 640, 000 

500  , 

2, 650, 000 

5  30  , 

2, 729, 500 

5  00  ; 

8, 150, 000 

Abont  fifty  canneries  on  the  Columbia  River,  between  the  Cascades  aud  the  town 
of  ABtoria,  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  share  in  this  ent-erprise.  Cans  of  ordinary 
size  hold  1  ponod  each,  and  there  are  forty-eight  cans  in  each  case.  Estimating  the 
weight  of  the  case,  including  the  cans,  at  72  pounds,  the  pack  of  1882  was  about 
19,000  tons,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  season  the  catch  was  so  enormous  that  many 
fish  were  thrown  away  for  lack  of  canning  facilities.  Although  competition  has  re- 
dnced  the  wholesale  price  of  a  case  of  salmon  from  |16  in  1866,  to  f5  in  1881,  and  the 
inm  paid  the  fishermen  for  each  fish  has  increased  during  that  interval  of  time  from 
10*cents  to  90  cents,  the  profit  of  the  canning  establishments  continues  to  be  satis- 
factory. In  this  bnsiness  on  the  Columbia  a  cajdtal  of  at  least  |2,000,000  is  invested- 
and  all  the  operations  mn&t  be  (cnductid  with  ihf  u1mo^t  ^ystr  m  and  eccncmy  to  in 
sure  success.  The  fish  are  taken  with  gill-nets,  seines,  and  traps.  In  1882  the  num- 
ber of  boats  employed  was  1,650,  including  10  steam  tenders.  The  cost  of  a  boat, 
fully  equipped  with  net,  is  abont  |600.  The  gill- nets  are  from  250  to  300  fathoms 
long  and  20  feet  deep.  The  seines  are  from  100  to  2C»0  yards  long.  Each  boat 
will  catch  abont  2,000  fish  during  the  season.  Three  average  salmon  will  fill  four 
dozen  cans.     The  fishing  is  at  its  height  from  May  to  July. 

Beside  the  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Columbia  River,  similar  establishments,  many 
pf  great  importanoey  exist  on  the  Willamette,  the  Umpqiia,  the  Rogue,  and  Coquille 
Rivers,  and  at  Tillamook  and  Coos  Bay,  in  Oregon  ;  and  also  on  the  waters  of  Puget 
Sound.  The  fish,  differing  much  in  quality  and  value,  abound  literally  in  millions. 
They  crowd  the  seas,  bays,  estuaries,  and  the  smaller  rivers  whic  h  flow  into  the  ocean, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  may  be  easily  caught  with  gill-nets  and  with  hook. 
There  is  ample  opportunity  still  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  salmon-fishing  indus- 
try in  the  Northwest  region. 
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WOOL. 

The  wool  product  of  Oregon  is  rapidly  assuming  importance  as  a  lead  - 
ing  industry,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  showing  in  roand 
numbers  the  wool  clip  of  Oregon  each  year  from  1870  to.  1883 : 


Year.  Pounds,    i  Year. 


Poundji. 


1870 
1871. 
1872 
1873. 


4 


2.000,U00  j  1878 

2.250,000  :  1879. 

3,000,000  j;  1880. 

3,500,000  ,  1881. 


6,000,1 
6,600.00C^ 
7, 100,  OOC^ 
7,500,00<^ 
1874 4,000,000.'  1882 '   8,000.00(^ 


1875 4,500.000   1883. 

1876 5,000.000  ',  1884 

1877 5,400,000 


9,000,000 
12,000,000 


The  value  of  the  clip  of  1884  was  $2,400,000,  at  an  average  market 
price  of  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  increase  in  the  wool  clip  from  year  to  year  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely in  Eastern  Oregon ;  the  Western  Oregon  clip  being  about  the 
same  from  year  to  year. 

The  large  areas  of  grazing  laud  in  Eastern  Oregon,  and  the  absence 
of  burs  and  underbrush  from  the  ranges,  render  that  portion  of  the 
State  peculiarly  adapted  to  wool-growing. 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  this  industry  can  be  carried  on,  and 
the  quick  and  generally  profitable  returns  therefrom,  are  attracting  the 
attention  of  capitalists  as  well  as  of  farmers.  Wool-growing  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  Oregon. 

Oregon  has  also  important  and  rapidly  developing  lumber  and  iron 
interests,  besides  those  of  hop  raising  and  fruit  culture.  It  has  not 
been  practicable  to  procure  the  exact  data  in  regard  to  these  and  many 
other  important  and  growing  industries  of  the  State  in  time  for  the 
present  report. 

The  foregoing  statistics  clearl^^  indicate  that  Oregon  is  a  State  of  vast 
undeveloped  resources.  Besides  the  inducements  which  she  offers  to 
immigrants  in  her  resources  of  soil,  forests,  rivers,  and  mines,  she  also 
presents  the  attractiveness  of  a  climate  of  that  elastic  temper  which  is 
so  fiivorable  to  the  development  of  brain  and  brawn  alike. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  OEEGON. 

The  people  of  Oregon  have  been  led  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  manufacturing  industries  is  essential  to  the  prosperity; 
of  a  State.  Such  industries  have  sprung  up,  and  have  already  proved 
to  be  efficient  instrumentalities  in  the  advancement  of  the  material 
interests  of  the  State.  Thus  a  large  number  of  workers  have  been 
employed,  who  otherwise  would  have  lacked  occupation,  and  a  home 
market  has  been  created  for  the  superabundant  products  of  agriculture 
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and  of  the  fisheries.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures in  Oregon  from  1860  to  188(),  as  stated  in  the  reports  of  the 
deeennial  census : 

Value  of  producto. 

I860 ^2,970,761 

18:0 6,877,387 

1880 10,931,^2 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  various  mechanical  industries  in 
Ore^n  during  the  census  year  1880  is  shown  as  follows : 

Mam^factures  of  Oregon,  1880. 
[From  the  tenth  United  States  census.) 


Mechanical  and  nsanufaotuiing  industries. 


Value  of 
materials. 


I    DoUart. 

Flouring  and  gr|st-mill  products i    2,978,714 

Fooodrjr  and  machine-shop  products 121, 911 

Lnmber,  sawed  |    1,331,342 

222,350 
143,980 
205.517 
151. 475 
227,486 
1. 571, 661 


Value  of 
products. 


Stddlary  and  harness  

Sub.  doors,  and  blinds 

81aDj(htering  and  meat-packing 

Tio-vsre,  oopper-ware,  and  sheet-iron  ware 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  indnstries 


Dollar*. 

3, 475, 531 
352,300 

2, 030,  463 
385,350 
253,692 
261. 712 
311,650 
549.030 

3,308.504 


ToUl 


6. 954. 436  '  10. 931. 232 


THE  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS  OF  OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Oregon  has  four  customs  districts,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Southern  district  of  Oregon,  as  established  by  the  act  of 
March  3, 1873,  and  changed  by  the  act  of  April  25, 1882,  comprises  all 
the  waters  and  shores  of  that  part  of  the  State  of  Oregon  lying  north 
and  east  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Siuslaw  Biver.  Coos  Bay,  in  Coos 
County,  is  the  port  of  entry,  and  EUensburg,  at  the  mouth  of  Bogue 
Biver,  Port  Orford,  and  Gardner,  on  the  Umpqua  Biver,  are  the  ports 
of  delivery. 

(2)  The  district  of  Yaquina,  created  by  the  act  of  April  25, 1882,  com- 
prises all  the  waters  and  shores  lying  north  and  east  of  the  north  bank 
of  the  Siuslaw  Biver  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Salmon  Biver,  and  west 
of  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Bange  of  mountains.  Yaquina  is  the  port 
of  entry,  and  Newport  a  port  of  delivery. 

(3)  The  district  of  Oregon,  created  by  the  act  of  August  14, 1848,  and 
as  changed  by  the  acts  of  June  14,  1870,  and  April  25,  1882,  comprises 
all  the  waters  and  shores  lying  north  and  east  of  the  north  bank  of  the 
Salmon  Biver  to  the  forty-sixth  and  one-half  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  west  of  the  Coast  Bange  of  mountains,  to  the  forty-eighth  degree 
of  north  latitude^  except  that  lyortion  situated  above  tiie  j\x\\(iWo\iO^  Wi^ 
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T\'illa]iiette  and  Colnmbia  Bivers,  and  drained  by  those  rivers  and 
ntary  waters.    Astoria  is  the  port  of  entry. 

(4.)  The  district  of  Willamette,  created  by  the  act  of  Jane  14,  ISTC^, 
and  as  changed  by  the  act  of  Apiil  25, 1882,  comprises  all  the  wate^^ 
and  shores  lying  north  and  east  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Salmon  Uivoir 
to  the  forty-sixth  and  one-half  degree  of  north  latitude  and  west  of  ih^ 
Coast  Range  of  mountains  to  the  forty -eighth  degree  of  north  latitnd^^ 
above  the  junction  of  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  Rivers,  and  drained 
by  those  rivers  and  their  tributary  waters,  and  all  other  portions  o^ 
said  State  drained  by  said  Willamette  River  or  its  tributaries.  Port— 
land  is  the  port  of  entry. 

The  district  of  Puget  Sound,  was  created  by  the  act  of  February  14^ 
1851.  As  changed  by  the  act  of  April  25,  1882,  it  comprises  all  th» 
waters  and  shores  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  Territory  of  Washington 
not  included  in  the  Southern  district  of  Oregon  and  the  districts  of  Ya- 
quina,  Oregon,  and  Willamette.  It  embraces  substantially  the  Terri- 
tory of  Washington.    Port  Townsend  is  the  iK)rt  of  entry. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  OREGON. 

The  growth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Oregon  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table : 

Fa7iie  of  imperii  amd  of  exports  of  merchandise  at  ports  of  Oregon  from  1856  to  1884, 

imctusire. 


Year  ended  Jone  30— 


ImportA.       Exports.         TotaL 


DoUan. 

1856 2.724 

1857 5,020 

1856 30,577 

1850 2,007 

1800* 1.836 

1861* 5,130 

1862* 16,972 

1863* 42,933 

1864 00,050 

1865 1  133,804 

1866 •  214,324 

1807 !  w.oao 

1868 137,134 

I860   '  332.806 

1870 '  248,763 

1871 :  651,256 

1872 618,875 

U73 68M58 

1:74 i  490.480 

1p7» i  456,355 

1676 357.004 

1877 507,884 

1878 1  408,419 

1879 !  366,787 


DoUars. 

DoOan. 

6,234 

8,050 

3,907  1 

8,927 

9.935  ' 

40,512 

5,000 

7,001 

113, 126 

115,002 

121.273  ; 

126.409 

120,167 

1 

13M04 

112,003  i 

155,836 

106,240  ' 

166,200 

285.406] 

410,300 

281,080  1 

405,713 

161,074 ; 

254,00* 

236,775 

373,000 

404,066 

827,801 

267,646  1 

516,400 

708,802  1 

1.354,060 

701.303  1 

1.317,901 

1.117.807 

1.797,290 

2.639,510 

3,149,900 

2.651,363  j 

8,107,718 

4,123,775  ; 

4.481,670 

4.236,412 

4,744,290 

6,231,565  I 

6,700,004 

4,961,638  ! 

5,328,43» 
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falttiof  imporU  and  of  exporU  of  merchaHdiae  at  porta  of  Oregon^  cf-c. — Continued. 


Year  ended  Jane  30 — 


Imports,   j    Exports. 


im. 
im. 
i«s. 

16M. 


DoUar$. 
321.  754 
775,486 
721,448 
702,642 
825,486 


DoUar*. 
6,071,614 
4,550,025 
10. 437, 484 
6,364,537 
6. 003. 463 


Total 

Dollar*. 
6,303,868 
5,326,860 

11.158,882 
7,067.170 
7,728,040 


*  Inclusive  of  Washington  Territory. 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  value  of  thegforeigu  com- 
merce of  OiBgon  Increased  from  $8,958  in  1856  to  $7,728,949  in  1884. 

It  is  also  seen  that  the  value  of  imports  is  q.uite  small  in  comparison 
with  the  value  of  exports.  The  importation  of  merchandise  into  Ore- 
gon is,  in  fact,  chiefly  an  incident  of  its  large  and  prosperous  business 
of  exporting  the  surplus  products  of  its  fisheries  and  its  wheat  fields. 

Of  the  total  value  of  exports  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounting  to 
t6,903,4<»3,  the  value  of  exports  to  Europe  amounted  to  $6,845,876,  or 
more  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  exports. 

The  values  of  the  principal  and  all  other  articles  of  domestic  mer- 
cbanilise  exi>orte(l  from  Oregon  during  the  year  ended  Juii^  30, 1884, 
are  exhibited  as  follows : 


Articles.  Value. 

'  DoUarg. 

Wheat I  3,710,003 

Wbwtflour 1,686.337 

Fi«h '      1,488,005 

Wood  and  manafact ares  of '  0.147 

ill  other  articles 8,891 

Toul 6,003,463 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  total  exports  78.2  per  cent,  con- 
sisted of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and  21.5  per  cent,  of  fish. 

The  value  of  the  principal  and  other  articles  of  merchandise  im- 
ported at  i)orts  of  Oregon  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1884,  was  as 
follows : 


Articles. 


Iron  and  steely  and  mannfactnres  of  . . 

Kee 

CoaL  liitumiiMnia ■ 

Ceinent l 

JSartbea,  alone,  snd  china  ware 

MaHUquors 

Salt : 

Oils 


Che«icals,  dmga.  djrea  aad  medicines. 


Value.    . 

-. 

Dollar*.    I 

200,003 

128. 708 

86,401 

64.048 

50  175 

29.146 

28,650 

1".010 

14,  007 


Articles. 


Value. 


Spirits,  distilled 

Flax,  hemp,  Jute,  and  manntectures  of . 

I  Vegetables 

,  Sn];ar  and  molasses 

Tea , 

,  All  other  articles 


Total 


DoUMr*. 
18,767 
11,504 
11,318 
0,662 
7,007 
64,802 


825,486 


€8 
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The  value  of  imports  and  of  exports  of  merchandise  at  each  one 
the  principal  ports  of  Oregon  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1884, 
as  follows : 


Castoms  districts. 


Imports.     Exports.         TotsL 


Orefcon 

Willsmette 


DoOan. 
168. 34r 
697,145 


DoUan.    '■    IMUrt 
2,519,965  I      2,688, 
4,383,498  1      5.040, 


Total I    825,486  ,    6,903,463 


7,728,94^ 


The  port  of  entry  of  the  customs  district  of  Oregon  is  at  Astoria,  and. 
tbtvt  of  the  customs  district  of  Willamette  at  Portland. 

There  was  no  foreign  commerce  at  either  of  the  two  other  customs 
districts  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  viz,  the  districts  of  Yaquina  and  or 
Anthem  Oregon. 

Oregon  has  been  and  still  is  entirely  depiendent  for  the  means  of  trans- 
portation to  Europe  upon  that  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  already  described, 
which  in  their  annual  course  of  combined  voyages  usually  circumnaW- 
gate  the  globe.  The  movement  of  these  vessels  are  controlled  mainly 
by  the  maturing  of  the  crops  in  dili'erent  countries  and  by  the  exigencies 
of  trade  at  the  ports  of  the  chief  commercial  nations. 
I  The  growth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Oregon  is  also  clearly  indicated 
by  the  following  statement  of  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  of 
Oregon  during  each  year  from  1856  to  1884  inclusive  : 

Tonnage  of  ve$seh  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  at  ports  of  Oregon  from  1856  to 

mSA  inclusive. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Tear  ended  Jane  30—      \ — 


American,  i   Foreign.         Total. 


1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1850. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
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Tonnage  of  retseh  entertdand  cleared  in  iKe  foreign  trade  at  ports  ofOregoUy  ^c.^Cod  tinned. 


Year  ended  June  30-^ 


1S76. 
1877. 
187S. 
1F7». 
ISM., 
Iffil.. 

1883.. 
1884. 


Entered. 


AmericAo. 

10,806 

18,258 

18,817 

18.845 

7,805 

9,086 

22,080 

17,902 

7,041 


Foreifpi.         Total. 


Ton*. 
19.186 
54,986 
33,276 
56,844 
76.256 
54,770 

127,277 
56.078 
66,670 


Cleared. 


American.  !   Foreign. 


Torn. 
20,993 
68,194 
46.893 
75.189 
83.861 
63.856 

149,366 
74.065 
73, 711 


Tom. 
31, 247 
22,964 
22,934 
42,890 
32,099 
25,338 
53,338 
42,782 
40,465 


Ton*. 
56,467 
54.787 
72,916 

103.327 

112,654 
55.822 

184,716 
75,094 
82,562 


Total. 


Ton*. 

87,714 

87,701 

95,850* 

146, 2ir 

144,758: 

81,160- 

188.054 

118, 476 

124,027 


From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  entered  in  foreign 
oommerce  at  the  ports  of  Oregon  increased  from  358  tons  in  1856  to 
73,711  tons  in  1884. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Oregon  to  the  several  foreign  countries 
daring  the  year  ended  June  30, 1884,  is  shown  as  follows : 


Conntriea. 


Great  Britian  and  Ireland. 
Selfinm 


Valne. 


France... 

H<nig-Eong 

Britiah  Colombia 

An  other  conntriea  in  Sontli  America  not  elsewhere  apecifled 
Hawaiian  lalanda 


DoOart. 

6, 609,  no 

198, 3£S 

38,441 

25,771 

21,405> 

8.76S 

1,64S 

Total 6, 903, 465. 

Early  in  the  history  of  Oregon  a  considerable  coastwise  trade  sprung 
up  by  sea,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  year  1870  that  the  State  was- 
able  to  engage  to  any  extent  in  foreign  commerce.  The  subsequent 
growth  of  its  foreign  commerce  has  been  the  direct  result  of  the  deveU 
opment  of  its  agricultural  resources,  wheat  being  the  chief  staple  audi 
article  of  export. 

THE    INTERNAL   NAVIGATION   OF    OREGON   AND  WASHINGTON    TERRI-^ 

TORY. 

The  internal  navigation  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  with 
the  exception  of  Puget  Sound  and  a  few  small  rivers  emptying  into  the 
Pacific  Oceauj  which  are  navigable  only  for  short  distances  and  by  ves- 
sels of  small  size,  is  confined  to  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries*^ 
Navigation  upon  these  streams  is  interrupted  at  various  points  by 
rapids  and  falls.  But  careful  surveys  and  estimates  of  cost  show  that 
the  several  rivers,  at  the  points  where  obstructions  oecwt^AT^  ^w^^.%\\]v 
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ble  of  8uch  improvemeuts,  by  the  removal  of  rocks  aud  the  construe 
of  cauiils  around  rapids,  as  will  secure  a  total  inland  navigation  for  - 
sels  of  various  classes  of  1,654  miles,  as  follows :  , 

Maio  Columbia  River    1 

Peodd'Oreille  River 

Willamette  River 

Clear  Water  River 

Snake  River 

Kooteoay  River 

Total 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  interesting  and  instructive  stiiteinen 
regard  to  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  practicabi 
of  their  improvement,  furnished  to  this  office  by  Judge  Jasper  W.  J< 
son,  of  Oregon.    (See  Ap|>eudix  No.  87.) 

The  work  of  improvement  at  the  Cascades,  the  Lower  Rapids  of 
Columbia,  is  Wfll  advanced  towards  completion,  and  surveys  and  < 
mates  of  cx)st  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  The  Dalle 
miles  above. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  commercial  importance  of 
needed  improvement  of  tbe  upper  waters  of  the  Cohimbia  River  am 
branches,  but  it  is  certain  that  such  improvement  would  tend  to  cr 
and  to  promote  a  va^t  internal  commerce. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CITY  OF  PORTL. 

BY  SEA. 

The  internal  improvements  of  the  highest  importance,  in  a  comr 
cial  i)oint  of  view,  to  Oregon,  Eastern  Washington  Territory,  and  Idi 
are  those  which  are  needed  in  order  to  secure  a  deep  and  safe  chai 
over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  together  with 
dredging  aud  permanent  works  which  may  be  necessary  in  orde 
secure  a  depth  of  at  least  24  feet  of  water  from  the  wharves  at  Port  I 
to  the  ocean.  The  city  of  Portland  is  the  commercial  entrepot  of  an  i 
possessed  of  the  inestimable  advantages  afforded  by  a  salubrious 
mate  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  abounding  in  resources  of  agricultun 
mining,  and  of  forestry.  This  region  is  as  large  as  the  New  Engl 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaw 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  combined,  and  is  apparently  capabl 
sustaining  as  large  a  population  as  now  exists  in  those  States.  J 
believed,  therefore,  that  the  improvement  of  the  Columbia  and  Will 
ette  Rivers  from  the  ocean  to  Portland,  even  though  it  should  inv< 
enftineering  works  of  heroic  magnitude,  is  not  only  fully  justified 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  now  existent,  but  also  in  a  ni 
higher  degree  by  the  object  of  developing  the  vast  possibilities  of 
great  area  of  which  the  city  of  Portland  is  the  natural  seai)ort,  an 
which  it  will  probably  remain  for  all  time  the  chief  commercial  en 
rium. 
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WASHnrOTOH  TERRITORY. 


The  time  which  it  was  possible  to  ilevote  to  the  coramercial,  iudus- 
trial^and  transportation  interests  of  the  Pacitic  coast  having  expired 
before  Washington  Territory  conkl  be  made  the  subject  of  special  inves- 
tigBtion,  the  present  mention  of  the  material  interests  of  that  Territory 
most  be  confined  mainly  to  ceitnin  tables  relating  to  foreign  commerce, 
shipping,  mannfactures,  and  wheat  culture. 

The  value  of  the  principal  and  all  other  articles  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  Washington  Territory  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,1884,  is  exhibited  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Wood,  and  mann&ctaTes  of 

Braidstiifi 

AalBils,  lire 

Irb  tad  steel,  and  manafkctaree  of. . . 
Pnriiioof,  comprising  mestsnd  dairy 

prodocts 

Wool,  and  muiafiactiires  of 


Value. 

DoUart, 

813.  OpO 

250,554 

83,050 

75,560 

41,240 
24,042 


Articles. 


Fur  and  far  skins. 


Fish 

I  Cotton,  mannfactures  of. 

I 

Oils,  mineral 

I 

.  All  other  articles 

I 


Value. 


DoUan. 
21.113 
14, 757 
14.355 
13, 115 
121, 631 


Total  domestic  exports I    1, 482, 035 


The  valae  of  the  exports  of  Washington  Territory^  by  countries,  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  Jane  30,  1884,  is  shown  as  follows : 


Coantries. 


BHtith  Columbia 

BtitUh  possessions  in  Australasia  . .  i 

flswaiian  Islands | 

cm 

Pern 

fislfiam 


Value. 


Countries. 


DoUart. 

1,065,084 

262,520 

247,680 

147. 120 

00.100 

83,430 


China 

United  States  of  Colombia  . . . 

Mexico 

Frence  possessions,  all  other 


Total  exports. 


Vslue. 


DoUart. 

10. 474 

12,688 

0,  557 

6.011 


1,054.5£1 


The  value  of  the  principal  and  other  articles  of  merchandise  imported 
at  ports  of  Washington  Territory  during  the  year  ended  June  80,  1884, 
was  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Fur  and  fbr  skins,  undressed 

Bice 

Animala^liTe 

Krasebold  and  peraonal  effects,  3co 
OOs 


Value. 


DoUart. 

42, 318 

33. 087 

10.3o6 

6,030 

6.615 


Articles. 


Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of. 

Coal,  bituminous 

All  other  articles 

Total  imports 


Value. 


DoUart. 
5.141 
2.515 
21.110 


137,  «n 


\ 
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The  valae  of  imports  and  of  exports  of  merchandise  at  the  ports  o 
Washington  Territory  during  the  year  ended  June  30^  1S84,  was 
follows: 


Customs  district. 


Imports.       Exports. 


Paget  Sound 


Dottari.    ;    DoOart, 

137,971  I     1,954,561 

I 


Tot«l. 

DoUari. 
2,092,553 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  growth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Washington  Territory  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table : 

Value  of  importi  and  of  exports  of  merckandi«€  at  ports  of  JVaskington  Territory  from 

1856  to  lf^Ti4y  iitdusive. 


Tears  ended 
June  30— 


185«. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
I860* 
1861* 
1862* 
1863* 
1864. 
M65. 
1S66. 
1867. 
1868. 
1860. 
1870. 


DcUart, 

91,299 

25,805 

265,701 

444,352 


Total. 


DoOan. 

95,254 

29,522 

278,418 

449,485 


Year*  ended 
June  30 — 


Imports.  '   Exports. 


1 


Total. 


65,943 
11.561 
49.283 
24,250 
40,604 
70,883 
34,781 


857.00 

63-.  M-J 

426,260 

237,052 

333,979 

315.876 

427,689 


423,002 
644,103 
475.543 
261,302 
374,583 
386,750 
462,476 


1871 
1S72 
1873 
1674 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 


DoUmrt. 

DoUmrB. 

DoUan. 

34,063 

804,761 

428,824 

32,914 

488.669 

521,583 

35.028 

601,908 

637,021 

24.566 

604.330 

628,905 

24,954 

396.330 

420,284 

37,715 

462.900 

r4X),705 

51.498 

483,185 

:••  t>T 

30,962  ' 

565.790 

.-.:»    752 

26,522 

558,918 

.•iH'   140 

17, 515 

961,449 

378,964 

22.264  1 

446.795 

460. 06» 

51,076  I 

876,121 

927,197 

95.441  1 

1.770,219 

.  865.660 

137,971 

1 

1,954,581 

J    92,552 

1 
_      _      J 

*  Not  separately  stated,  indaded  in  O.  •  /on. 

Tonnage  of  vessels  enteird  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Ifaskington  Territorg  from 

1856  to  1884  iHclusire. 


Tear  ended  Jane  30— 


1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
1860*. 
1861*. 
1862*. 
1863*. 


Cleared. 


Foreign. 

Total 

Tons. 

Ions. 

2, 3.^2 

7.607 

7iC 

840 

8,20. 

29,847 

2.630 

42.Ubl 
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Twnag^of  reweZ*  entered  and  cleared  in  ike  foreign  trade  of  Wanhington  Territory,  ^c. — 

Continued. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Tetr  ended  Jane  30 — 


*NotsUted. 

Manufactures  of  Washington  Territory^  1880. 

[Taken  from  the  tenth  United  State*  Cenaas.] 


Hechanioal  and  manufaotoring  indattiies. 


Lnmber,  aawed 

All  other  indnatriee 


All  induatriea. 


Value  of 
materials. 


DoUart. 

1,188,075 
779,394 


Value  of 
producta. 


DoUan. 
1, 784, 742 
1, 515, 392 


1,987.460  ,      3,250,184 


The  following  statement  shows  the  growth  of  the  exports  of  wheats 
ioclading  wheat  floar,  from  ports  of  Washington  Territory  during  the 
years,  1860, 1870^  and  18S0  to  1884,  inclusive: 


Year  ended  June  30 — 


Wheat. 


.Quantity.!    Value. 


Bushels.  I  DoUars. 


1B60* !  

1870 1  1,918 

1880. !  24,602 

i88l '  33,278 

.882 1  163.458 


ira. 


446, 027 
226,968 


I 


2.924 

32.832 

39,005 

166.  205 

451, 127 

235,927 


Xot  separately  stated,  included  in  Oregon. 
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INLAND  NAVIGATION  OF  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  waters  of  Puget  Sound  afford  to  Washington  Territory  extensiv^^ 
facilities  of  inland  commerce,  and  a  larger  number  of  good  harbors  thai^ 
any  State  of  the  Union.  The  Columbia  River  also  aflfords  considerablfi^s 
advantages  of  inland  navigation,  broken,  however,  at  several  points  by — 
rapids. 

The  following  smaller  rivers,  emptying  into  Puget  Sound,  are  navi- 
gable for  stem-wheel  steamers:  the  Dewamish,  about  12  miles;  the 
Snohomish,  about  30  miles ;  the  Skagit,  about  40  miles ;  the  Swinomish, 
about  10  miles ;  and  the  Lumi  or  Nooksack,  about  30  miles. 


RAILROADS  OF  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  following  are  the  railroads  of  Washington  Territory,  with  their 
mileage: 

MUes. 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad 409 

Puget  Sound  Shore  Railroad 24 

Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  Railway IS 

Olyinpia  and  Chelialis  Valley  Railroad 15. 5 

Oregon  Rail  way  and  Navigation  Company's  lines 195 

Total 661.5 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS  IN  REGARD  TO  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  completion  of  the  Cascade  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road will  place  the  eastern  portions  of  Washington  Territory  and  the 
entire  maritime  commerce  of  the  numerous  ports  on  Puget  Sound  in 
direct  communication  with  the  chief  centers  of  trade  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the,  Rocky  Mountans.  This  line  will  actively  compete 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  for  the  transcontinental  traffic  of 
British  Columbia  and  of  Alaska,  and  its  more  favorable  location  in 
point  of  latitude  and  of  distance  will  undoubtedly  enable  it  to  secure  a 
large  proportion  of  the  through  traffic  of  the  entire  Pacific  coast  north 
of  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  United  States. 

The  Northern  Pacific  route  will  also  offer  decided  advantages  for  com- 
merce with  the  countries  of  Asia,  for  the  reason  that  the  prevailing 
winds  of  the  North  Pacific  render  it  necessary  for  sailing  vessels  in 
their  eastern  voyages  to  pursue  a  course  approaching  the  entrance  to 
Puget  Sound. 


PA.RT  2. 


THE  COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PaOBXJCTIOH  AHD  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  COTTON  CROP. 

^e  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  daring  each  commercial  year 
^Xided  Aagost  31,  from  1841  to  1884,  inclasive,  is  presented  as  follows 


Year  ended  Angast  31 — 


Bales. 


Year  ended  August  Si- 


ll. 

1844. 
1845 

1S46. 

ISI7. 

1848. 

1849. 
.  1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1858. 

1854 

1855. 

1856. 

1897. 

1858. 

1850. 

1860 

1861. 

1862. 


1. 639, 353 
1, 688. 675 
2,394,203 
2. 108. 579 

2.484,8^ 
2,170.537 
1, 860.  479 
2, 424, 113 
2, 808, 596 
2, 171, 706 
2, 415, 257 
3,090.029 
3, 352, 882 
3, 035. 027 
2, 932. 339 
3,  644,  845 
3,  056,  519 
3, 238. 962 
3, 994,  481 
4. 823, 770 
3,  H26, 086 
•1.000.000 


1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878 

1879. 

1880 

1881. 

1882. 

1883 

1884 


Bale:*. 

♦1. 000, 000 
♦800,000 
*500, 000 
2,  314.  476 
2, 203,  988 
2,  576. 893 
2, 413,  557 
3, 114.  592 
4. 347, 006 
2. 974. 351 
3. 930,  508 
4, 170. 388 
3, 827, 845 
4, 632.  313 
4,474.069 
4. 773.  865 

5,  074. 155 
5. 761, 252 

6,  605,  750 

5,  456,  048 

6.  949,  756 
5,  713. 200 


'*£iitiniat«d. 

The  above  statistics  of  the  cotton  crop  from  1841  to  1871  are  from 
annaal  statements  of  the  New  York  Shipping  List ;  from  1872  to  1874 
tbey  are  from  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  and 
since  1874  the  figures  are  those  of  the  National  Cotton  Exchange  of 
America. 

Note. — The  "sea-island"  cottou  product  of  the  country  amounted  to  only  31,500 
bales  ID  1861,  and  to  only  25,490  baleH  in  l^St ;  all  the  rest  was  the  onlinary  or  '*  up- 
Uod  "  cotton. 


4»> 
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These  figares  indicate  the  large  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton 
in  this  country.  The  average  of  the  crops  of  the  last  ten  years  has 
amounted  to  5^326^825  bales,  as  against  an  average  of  3,358,411  bales 
during  the  ten  years  from  1851  to  1860. 

In  other  words,  the  production  of  cotton  for  the  ten  years  ending 
August  31, 1884,  amounted  to  53,268,253  bales,  against  33,584,111  from 
1851  to  1860,  inclusive,  showing  a  gain  during  the  former  period  of 
19,684,142,  or,  say,  58.6  per  cent.  These  comparisons  afford  a  showing 
of  results  during  the  most  favorable  decades  for  cotton-raising  since 
and  prior  to  the  civil  war  and  under  the  changed  conditions  consequent 
thereon.  The  percentage  thus  shown  being  calculated  in  bales  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  the  cotton  trade,  does  not,  however,  con- 
vey the  full  measure  of  comparative  increase  gained  within  the  past 
ten  years.  No  exact  data  can  be  obtained  of  the  average  weights  of 
American  crops  prior  to  1860,  but  computations  were  then  made  by 
common  consent  at  450  pounds  gross  per  bale.  The  weights  per  bale 
for  the  past  ten  years  have  been  from  20  to  40  pounds  heavier,  or,  say, 
4J  to  9  per  cent. 

Calculated  in  commercial  bales,  the  cotton  produced  in  this  country 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  during  the  five  years  from  1856  to  1860, 
wa«  as  follows : 

Bales. 

Cropft  of  1856  to  1860 18,758,577 

Crops  of  l^^eO  to  1884 30,486,006 

Exceae  dnring  latter  period 11,727,429 

An  increase  of  62.5  per  cent. 

The  cotton  product  of  the  country  for  the  periods  just  mentioned^ 
reduced  to  the  uniform  gross  weight  of450  pounds  per  bale,  was  as 
follows : 

BidM. 

Crops  of  1856  to  I860 18.758,577 

Crops  of  1«80  to  1884 32,716,603 

Excess  dnring  latter  period  in  bales  of  uniform  weight 13, 968, 026 

An  increase  of  74.4  per  cent. 

These  facts  are  substantial  indications  of  the  prosperity  of  the  South- 
ern States,  and  indicative  of  recuperative  powers  that  have  seldom 
been  shown  in  the  history  of  commerce  and  agriculture. 

The  general  movements  of  the  cotton  crop  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  movement  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  tributaries  and 
on  railroads  towards  the  Oulf  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola, 
Galveston,  and  minor  Texas  ports,  whence  it  is  shipi>ed  to  northern 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  to  foreign  countries. 

Second.  The  movement  via  railroads  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  south 
of  the  Potomac  River,  embracing  from  Feruandina,  Fla.,  to  Norfolk  and 
West  Point,  Va. 
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Third.  The  movement  overland  from  the  cotton-growing  States  to 
points  north  and  east  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Potomac  Rivers  on 
railriNlds  crossing  those  rivers  ahd  forming  connections  with  the  great 
east  and  west  trunk  lines. 

The  details  of  these  movements  strikingly  illustrate  some  of  the  im- 
portant changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
United  States  within  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

THE  "OVERLAND  MOVEMENT"  OF  COTTON. 

The  movement  "overland  from  the  cotton-belt"  was  of  little  impor- 
tance prior  to  the  year  1861.  There  is  a  record  of  100  bales  having  been 
transported  overland  during  the  year  J  835-'36.  During  the  year  1839~'40 
this  movement  reached  3^250  bales,  and  in  1852-'53  it  reached  9,740 
bales. 

The  record  of  the  overland  movement  for  ten  years,  fh)m  1852  to  1861, 
is  as  follows : 


Yean. 


1851.'52 
t8$^'53 
l853-'54 
1854.'55 
L855.'5« 


Tears. 


'  186e-'57 
1857-58 
1858-'59 

i  185^*60 
1860-'61 


Balea. 


4,754 

9,624 

85,321 

108. 676 

143, 41:4 


There  are,  of  course,  no  statistics  of  cotton  movements  during  the 
period  of  the  late  war. 

The  following  table  is  a  record  of  the  growth  of  the  overland  move- 
ment of  cotton  for  the  years  ending  August  31,  from  1806  to  1884,  in- 
clusive : 


Year. 

Direot  to  man- 
ufactories. 

Bales, 

To  northern 
markets. 

Balet. 

211,885 
185, 712 
204,337 
181, 189 
196,591 
336,996 
220. 121 
260,790 
259, 511 
252, 616 
d90,295 
314,803 
384,927 
431,115 
615, 764 
559, 793 
597,047 

Total  over- 
land. 

1886.*e6 

Balee. 

211,885 

1886-'67 

185, 712 

1867-68 

170, 523 
258.611 
153,825 
228,923 
122,065 
140,500 
237, 572 
191, 604 
305,327 
312,  789 
295, 506 
439,  842 
518, 240 
508, 327 
489. 170 
641,801 
591,580 

374.860 

|86g-*80 

439,800 

1669-70 

350, 416 

1870-71 

565, 919 

1671-72 

342.186 

16r2-73 

402.296 

l67a-74 

497,083 

1874-75 

444.220 

1875-76 

695,622  . 

1876-77 

627,  595 

1877-78 

660. 23.'{ 

|g7g-79      

870, 957 

187>-'80 

1, 134. 004 

1880-*81                

1, 068, 120 

1881-82    

1,  ('86, 217 

1882-'88 

\         \A"^,^**i 

JfttO-'M 

l\             ^^^.^%Vi 

\          ^ 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  overland  movement  of  cotton  was  due  chiefly 
to  combinations  entered  into  between  connecting  railroads  for  its  direct 
shipment  on  through  bills  of  lading  from  points  throughout  the  cotton 
belt  to  points  north  and  east  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Potomac 
liivers.  It  has  also  been  particularly  favored  by  the  remarkable  in- 
crease of  the  crops  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oeorgia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  aggregating  in  1883,  2,407,000  bales  in  ezoess 
of  the  crops  of  those  States  in  1800. 

The  percentage  of  the  crops  moved  overland  for  the  past  five  years 
has  not  varied  materially,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 


Year. 


Total  crop. 


GroM 
oTerland. 


Per  ceDt. 
of  crop 
ahippea 

overland. 


18S0 
1881. 


BaUt. 
5, 761, 252 
6, 005. 750 

1882 ;    5,456,048 

1883 - I    6,949,756 

1884 1    6,713,200 


BaiM.      \ 

PereeTU. 

1, 134. 004  ! 

19.6 

1,068,120  1 

16.2 

1,086,217  1 

19.9 

1, 178. 560  1 

16.9 

989,280  1 

1 

17.3 

During  the  year  ended  August  31, 1884,  the  overland  movement  con- 
stituted 38  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  taken  for  Northern  consumption 
and  Northern  export,  which  together  embraced  the  total  movement 
both  overland  and  coastwise  during  the  season. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  points  at  which  the  cotton  consti- 
tuting the  total  overland  movement  crossed  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Eivers  from  the  year  ended  August  31,  1870,  to  the  year  ended  August 
31, 1884,  and  the  quantity  at  each  point: 


Year  euded 
Augast  31— 


BaUi. 

1870 12,298 

1871 19,726 

1872 36,421 

1873 51,796 

1874 92,196 

1875 128,805 

1876 247,096 

1877 204,227 

1878 248,313 

1879 830,062 

1880  1  4C:.044 

Ifn !  383.  3U9 

:Sf2 1  37^377 

38i>3 445,210 

1884 265,810 


Saint 
Louis. 


Hannibal.'    Cairo. 


EvansTille 

and  Shaw- 

neetown. 


L<».l.viUe.  Cta«i?"«- 


exclaslTe 
of  throQgh 

cotton  by 

rlrerto 

Cincinnati. 


Bolet. 


2.213 

6,148 

8.426 

27,676 

36,807 

22,965 

106,732  i 

125,  &17  i 

140,046  ' 

103.095  ! 

111,504  ; 

77,364  ': 


BaUt. 

21,567 

76,609 

22,646 

28,674 

23,383 

69,887 

112,069 

118,832 

99,576 

101, 766 

163.559 

150. 90  ■> 

162.005 

220.  733 

237,471 


I 


BaUt. 
40,371 
32,085 
21.894 
22,869 
34.353 
9,423 
20,002 
12,385 
19,653 
15.500 
35.003 
•27. 971 
14,b.;5 
27. 71»9 
34.  '33 


Baiet. 
106,506 
210,341 
122,100 
171,296 
216,727 
196,253 
242. 587 
202,663 
216,242 
227,504 
254.890 
199, 5«0 
231, 597 
170,834 
225, 807 


receipts, 

exclusive 

of  receipts 

by  rail 

tbjroash 

LouisTule. 


All  other 
points. 


Total. 


Bales. 

146,424 

215,758 

122,128 

108.949 

103,276 

33,225 

43,934 

46,099 

70. 819 

79, 219 

75,989 

145, 921 

18J.  337 


1 


<>•>  ro 


24 
9J.4C9 


BaUt. 
17,250 
11,500 
18.000 
22,000 
21,000 
10,934 
6,712 
12,610 
11.698 
10, 174 
13.602 
11.298 
11.961 
70.ti3G 
51.736 


BaUt. 

350.416 

565.919 

348,189 

402,296 

497,088 

456,962 

700, 06S 

633,178 

689,261 

870,957 

1,184,004 

1. 068. 120 

1.  06C,  217 

1, 178. 560 

080.280 
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The  total  shipmeuts  from  Saint  Lonis  dariug  18S3~'84  were  304,13739 
but  of  these  35,117  were  in  Cairo,  and  included  at  that  point,  and  3,346 
to  Southern  oatports. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  movement  of  the  past  two  years  is  the  in- 
crease in  shipments  across  the  Potomac  River.  This  is  carried  on  prin- 
cipally via  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  and  connections,  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Roanoke  route,  and  by  the  Alexandria  and  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  Virginia  and  Midland  Railroads.  Up  to  1882,  inclusive, 
there  hacf  been  virtually  no  movements  to  points  north  and  east  over 
these  routes,  while  in  18S3  it  suddenly  swelled  to  70,017.  The  aggre- 
gate was  reduced  from  local  causes,  competition,  &c.,  in  1884  to  45,147 ; 
but  the  shipments  continued  on  a  scale  to  indicate  that  these  new  routes 
are  likely  to  become  important  elements  in  the  overland  transportation 
of  cotton. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  bales  grown  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, all  the  cotton  brought  to  Saint  Louis  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Railroad,  the  feeder  to  the  lines  leading  north  and  east  from 
Hannibal,  is  shipped  direct  from  Denison,  Tex.,  and  is  the  product  of 
that  State.  Almost  all  the  cotton  which  reaches  points  on  the  Ohio 
and  Upper  Mississippi  Rivers  in  the  overland  movement  is  transported 
by  rail.  A  large  percentage  of  the  shipments  overland  consists  of 
X>urehases  at  interior  points  in  the  Southern  States  by  agents  of  north- 
em  mills  or  by  merchants  in  eastern  cities. 

The  facilities  for  such  direct  shipments  and  favorable  freight  rates  by 
rail  when  calculated  in  connection  with  the  avoidance  of  extra  handling 
at  southern  outports,  place  the  overland  routes  beyond  competition  for 
supplying  the  eastern  mills  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  quantity  and 
styles  of  cotton  needed  are  to  be  had  at  interior  points  situated  on 
through  rail  lines.  Local  charges  at  many  interior  towns  are  lower 
than  those  of  southern  seaports,  and  hence  encourage  a  considerable 
business  direct  with  Oreat  Britain  and  other  foreign  countries  on 
through  bills  of  lading.  This  business,  though  of  fair  magnitude  by 
overland  routes,  especially  fh)m  Saint  Louis  and  Memphis,  is  principally 
sent  b3'  rail  and  river  via  New  Orleans,  and  by  rail  via  Galveston^ 
Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Norfolk ;  the  cotton  merely  passing  through  those 
points,  thence  taking  ocean  carriers  to  points  of  destination,  both  foreign 
and  coastwise. 

The  extent  of  this  latter  movement  for  the  past  year,  1883-'84,  is 
best  shown  as  follows : 

Pnrt-  Gtcb     I  Tran.it  |  ^5!.*^?^ 

^''^'  .    receipts.   |   cotton.  I    W  of^ 


Balea.  Jlalet.      Per  rent. 

XcwOileanA  r  7uO  3S1  6oG,uo2  35.5 

Mobile 265.458'      98.517  3T.1 

GilTe»ton I        605,703  833,26«  ■  &&.0 

Savuinah \       655,1%*  ^\b,W»  \  *3^% 

Nor/oft *. 1        582,«;a      "iSiA,!^  ^^ 
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lu  short,  of  a  total  of  3,819,198  bales  of  cottou  actually  received  at  tb.^ 
above  five  leading  out|K)rts,  1,637,544  bales,  or,  say  42.9  per  cent.,  wer^ 
in  transit,  leaving  for  actual  handling  by  the  merchants  of  those  porti? 
but  2,181,654  bales. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  COTTON  TO  SOUTH  ATLANTIC   AND   OULF   PORTS. 

There  has  been  an  important  change  in  the  movemeut^  of  cotton  by 
the  shipment  of  it  on  rail  lines  from  points  throughout  the  cotton-belt 
to  South  Atlantic  ports,  chiefly  the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Ya.,  Wilmington, 
N.  O.,  Charleston,  8.  C,  and  Savannah.  Ga.  This,  as  well  as  the  over- 
land movement  by  rail,  has  caused  a  deflection  of  cottou  shipments  from 
the  Gulf  ports. 

The  cotton  which  passes  through  the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  consists  largely  of  di- 
rect shipments  from  interior  points  in  the  South  to  northern  seaports 
or  manufactories  in  the  Northern  States,  through  arrangements  entered 
into  between  railroads  and  coastwise  steamer  lines.  Shipments  direct 
from  interior  points  in  the  cotton-growing  States  to  foreign  countries 
through  the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mo- 
bile, Galveston,  and  New  Orleans  by  means  of  combinations  entered 
into  for  such  direct  shipments  between  the  railroads  of  the  Southern 
States  and  steamers  sailing  from  those  ports  to  foreign  ports  have  in- 
creased in  a  marked  ratio  within  the  past  five  years. 

Of  the  cotton  movement  via  New  Orleans,  the  most  important  of 
the  Gulf  ports,  tlii^  Cotton  Exchange  of  that  city  publishes  the  follow- 
ing table : 


y 


1883-'84. 

1 

1 

1882-'83. 

,    1881-82. 

1880-81. 

BoUm. 

BaUi 

BaUi. 

Bales. 

5. 713. 200  ' 

6, 049, 756 

5,456,048 

6,605.750 

1.709.381  1 

2. 013, 586 

1, 373. 175 

1.883.849 

29.92 

28.97 

25.16 

28.52 

606.002 

717,366 

268,300 

466. 170 

35.5  1 

1 

35.6 

19.4 

24.7 

1, 103. 379 

1,296,220 

1, 104. 866 

1.417.619 

1 
19.3  1 

1 

IB.  6 

20.2 

21.4 

Cotton  crop  of  the  United  States 

OroM  receipts  at  New  Orleans 

Per  cent,  gross  receipts  at  New  Orleans  to  cotton 

crop  of  United  States 

Transit  cotton  passing  tlirougli  New  Orleans 

Per  cent,  of  transit  to  grass  receipts  at  New  Orlesns 
Number  of  bales  liandled  in  presses  of  New  Orleans 

or,  in  other  words,  receivetl  and  sold  in  this  market 
Per  cent,  of  cotton  cropfi  of  United  States  received 

and  sold  in  New  Orleans 


The  same  authority  states  that  ^Hhese  figures  indicate  a  loss  since 
1880-'8l  of  nearly  120,000  bales ;  that  is,  with  the  same  i>ercentage  of  the 
crop  as  in  1880-'81,  the  quantity  received  for  sale  in  the  New  Orleans  mar- 
ket for  188a-'eJ4,  out  of  a  crop  of  5,713,200  bales,  should  have  been  within 
a  fraction  of  1,223,000  instead  of  1,103,900.  While  local  causes,  such 
as  the  partial  failure  of  crops,  or  vice  versa,  in  the  section  tiibu- 
t4iry  to  this  market,  may  aftect  the  result  exceptionally,  the  deductions 
from  a  series  of  years  cannot, be  doubted.  For  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  supply  of  northern  and  eastern  mills  the  trade  must  necessarily 
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be  direct  from  the  interior  to  mill  doors  by  rail,  avoiding  the  inevitable 

cost  of  handling  at  delivery  ports.    This  overland  movement,  which, 

ioclading  the  deliveries  to  northern  sea- ports,  amounted  to  10.2  per  cent. 

of  the  crop  in  1880-'81,  19.9  in  1881-'82,  16.9  in  1882-'83,  and  17.3  in 

1883-'84,  is  undoubtedly  more  at  the  expense  of  other  seaport  markets 

than  of  New  Orleans,  the  main  causes  affecting  our  trade  being  arbi- 

tmry  local  rates  by  which  cotton  is  shipped  from  tlie  interior  through 

}few  Orleans  to  foreign  and  domestic  ports  at  a  fraction  of  what  is 

charged  from  the  same  points  on  consignments  to  this  city  [)roper." 

Predicated  upon  the  changed  conditions  which  have  existed  during 
the  past  five  years,  the  statements  of  above  report  are  correctly  ap- 
plied. They  do  not  conflict  with  the  general  assertion  of  causes  whicli 
have  led  to  such  altered  conditions. 

The  net  receipts  of  cotton  at  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of 
the  United  States  during  the  years  ending  August  31,  1855  to  1883,  in- 
clusive, are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Net  receipts  of  cotton  at  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  portn. 


Tear  ended  Aa> 

gOBtSl— 


GalTe«- 

ton  and 

Texas 

ports. 


18S5. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 

isse. 

1860. 


BaUs. 

80,737 
116, 078 

89,882 
145,286 
192,062 
252,424 


1861 144,744 

1862*.. 


New    Or- 
leans. 


JiaU*. 
1,232,644 
1, 661, 433 
1,  435,  COO 
1,  576. 409 
1, 669, 274 
2, 139, 425 
1, 751. 599 


Mobile. 


'Savnonah 
Florida  '      aud 
portH.    i  Georgia 

'{    ports. 


BaU». 

454, 595 

659,738 

503,177 

522.364 

701,406 

843,012 

546,794 


Bales. 
136, 597 
144, 404 
136,344 
122, 351 
173,  484 
192,724 
121, 172 


BaU». 
378,  694 
389,445 
322,  111 
282, 973 
475, 788 
525,  219 
477,684 


CharlfH- 
ton  and 

South 
Carolina 

potts. 


BaU4. 
490, 272 
495, 976 
397, 331 
400.  251 
480,  653 
510, 109 
336, 339 


Ton^aliT  Norfolk 
North    '«"'» Vir. 

Carolina  I    «*"'» 
ports. 


]>ortfl. 


Bale*. 
26. 139 
26,098 
27,147 
23,999 
37,  482 
41,104 
56,295 


... 

I  BaU: 
I  31,000 
20,458 
23,773 
24, 705 
33,  Oil 
56,987 
78, 132 


1863* 

1864*. 

1865*. 

1868.. 

1887.. 

1868  . 

1869.. 

1870.. 

1871.. 

1872., 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1888.. 

1884.. 


174,985 
186.495 
114,666 
147, 817 
246,284 
314,484 
197,956 
343.450 
389.045 
368,245 
484,539 
500,886 
461,846 
581,007 
494,885 
713, 849 
469,357 
887.334 
606,919 


711. 029 

702, 131 

570, 231 

794, 205 

1, 142, 097 

1, 446, 490 

957, 588 

1,240,384 

1,221,698 

993,  482 

1, 424,  003 

1, 190,  886 

1, 391. 510 

1, 187,  365 

1.504,664 

1,606,184 

1, 190, 711 

1,  690, 709 

1, 529, 158 


429, 102 
239,  516 
366. 193 
230,  621 
305,  956 
404.673 
288,012 
382, 457 
28^012 
320, 822 
374, 672 
3G0, 918 
418, 032 
362,  010 
358,971 
392, 31b 
265,044 
313,228 
244,325 


149. 139 
58.  349 
34,639 
13,392 
23,194 
16,688 
19,  359 
14,008 
14,185 
37,467 
39,100 
41, 132 
58.288 
07,378 
44.594 
50.099 
54.879 
53.928 
66.917 


268.  27S 
255.965 
495,  959 
357,253 
485,  514 
725,  528 
456,539 
614, 039 
025, 857 
576,684 
498, 622 
468, 429 
571, 117 
668,500 
714,  548 
865,728 
711,967 
794,232 
639,883 


112, 273 
162,  247 
240,226 
198.943 
246,  503 
350,  692 
271,  241 
374, 476 
438,194 
439,550 
416, 255 
473,  111 
442, 886 
509,032 
497, 107 
672,222 
521,842 
589,428  I 
433,200  \ 


64,653 
38,522 
38,587 
35,  912 

77,273 

52, 528 

61, 576 

57,895 

101, 161 

105,  020 

138,665 

13ri,  049 

119, 190 

96,470 

189,  508 

221,  313 

219,497 

176, 647 


37,531 

123.627 

187,487 

I  160,418 

I  203,981 

I  339, 175 

I  276,098 

I  433.  583 

505,876 

I  419,064 

I  498,  221 

I  580, 178 

:  510,581 

I  561,468 

i  750,046 

I  ^83,909 

i  752,  026 

052,268 

\ 


H.Ex.7,pt3- 


*  No  BtBUatloB  during  the  war  period. 
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By  comparing  the  receipts  at  these  various  ports  during  the  six 
ended  August  31,  1861,  with  the  receipts  during  the  six  years  ende 
August  31,  1884,  it  appears  that  the  shipment  of  cotton  via  Oalvesto 
increased  from  940,479  bales  to  3,746,441  bales,  an  increase  of  2,805, 
bales,  or  298  per  cent. ;  that  the  shipments  via  New  Orleans  fell  fro 
10,233,140  bales  to  8,708,781  bales,  a  decrease  of  1,524,359  bales,  or  1 
per  cent. ;  that  the  shipments  via  Mobile  fell  from  3,779,491  bales  t(^ 
1,935,897,  a  decrease  of  1,843,594  bales,  or  49  per  cent.;  that  the  ship- 
ments via  Florida  ports  fell  from  890,479  bales  to  337,795  bales,  a- 
decrease  of  552,684  bales,  or  62  per  cent. ;  that  the  shipments  via  Sa- 
vannah increased  from  2,473,120  bales  to  4,394,858  bales,  an  increase  oj^ 
1,921,738  bales,  or  77  per  cent. ;  that  the  shipments  via  Charleston  in- 
creased from  2,026,659  bales  to  3,222,831  bales,  an  increase  of  596,172 
bales,  or  23  per  cent.;  that  the  shipments  via  Wilmington  increased 
from  212,215  bales  to  1,022,525  bales,  an  increase  of  810,310  bales,  or 
381  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  shipments  via  Norfolk  increased  from  237,066 
bales  to  4,638,792  bales,  an  increase  of  4,401,726  bales,  the  shipments  at 
this  i)ort  during  the  latter  period  being  nearly  twenty  times  as  great  as 
during  the  former  period.  It  also  appears  from  the  foregoing  table 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  cotton 
at  the  Gulf  ports,  and  a  very  large  increase  in  the  receipts  at  the  South 
Atlantic  ports,  embracing  the  more  important  ports  between  and  in- 
cluding Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Savannah,  Ga. 

This  is  shown  by  comparing  the  aggregate  receipts  at  the  Gulf  ports 
and  at  the  South  Atlantic  ports  during  the  six  years  ended  August  31, 
'  1861,  with  the  aggregate  receipts  at  the  same  ports  during  the  six  years 
ended  August  31,  1884 : 

Bales. 

Receipts  at  Golf  ports  during  the  six  years  ended  Aagnst  31,  1861 15. 843, 586 

Receipts  at  Gulf  ports  during  the  six  years  ended  August  31,  1884 14,729,004 

Decrease 1,114,585 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent. 

Bales. 
Receipts  at  South  Atlantic  ports  (from  Norfolk  to  Savannah,  inclusive), 

during  the  six  years  ended  August  31,  1861 5,549,060 

Receipts  at  South  Atlantic  ports  (from  Norfolk  to  Savannah,  inclusive), 

during  the  six  years  ended  August  31,  .188:5. 13, 278, 006 

Increase 7,728,946 


This  shows  an  increase  of  139  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  Oulf  ports  appears  to  have 
been  due,  in  part,  to  the  large  increase  in  the  overland  movement  already 
alhKled  to,  as  well  as  to  the  increased  mortment  via  the  South  Atlantic 
poits. 
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THE  8HIPBIBNT  OP  COTTON  TIA  GULP   POETS,  VIA  SOUTH  ATLANTIC 
POSTS,  AND    OTERLAHD  ON    BAILBOADS  OBOSSINO  THE   OHIO  AND 


The  sbipments  of  cottou  via  Gulf  ports,  via  South  Atlantic  ports, 
ind  orerlaud  oo  all-rail  lines  are  shown  as  follows,  for  the  years  ended 
Angust  31,  from  1855  to  18S3,  inclusive : 


Yeu  enitd  AngDit  31- 


s.||| 
Ills 

nil 


1,103.802 
1.1M.03S 
1,717. 3I« 
I.I8«.«6 

1,030.368 

1,720,010 

%  322,314 
2,1)03,324 
2, 330, 281 
2,100,U0 
2,503,104 
X 712, 36! 
1,019,108 


Of  the  total  movemeot  of  cotton  during  the  year  ended  Anguat  31 , 
1860,  73.4  |>er  cent,  was  hy  the  way  of  Gulf  ports,  24.3  per  cent,  by  tli  o 
wayof  Soath  Atlantic  ports,  and  2.3  per  cent,  by  the  overland  movi^ 
ment;  and  of  the  total  movement  of  cotton  daring  the  ^t^a-x  en<\(^<\. 
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August  31, 1884, 45  per  cent,  was  by  the  way  of  Gulf  ports,  37  per  cea  *• 
by  the  way  of  South  Atlantic  ports,  and  18  per  cent,  by  the  overlaim  ^ 
movement. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  and  only  time  the  shipments  vi 
southern  Atlantic  ports  exceeded  those  via  Gulf  ports  was  during  th 
year  1882.  But  abundant  crops  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  favor 
able  rail  and  ocean  rates  have  since  restored  the  supremacy  of  the  GuL 
routes,  resulting  in  an  excess  of  shipments  via  the  latter  in  1884  of  abou' 
465,000^bales. 


COMPAEATIVE   MAGNITUDE   OF  THE    LARGEST  CROPS   PRIOR  TO  ANI]^ 

SINCE   THE   YEAR   1861. 

Balea. 

Crop  of  1860 4,823,77(^ 

Crop  of  1^83 6,949,75^ 

Excess  in  crop  of  1883 2,125,986 

Disirihution  of  cotton  by  portSy  4'c. 


Beceipts  at — 


Texas  ports 

New  Orleans 

Mobile 

Florida  ports 

Savannah  and  Georgia  ports 

Charleston  and  South  Carolina  ports. .. 
Wilmington  and  North  Carolina  ports. 

Norfolk  and  Virginia  ports 

Pacific  coast 

Overland,  gross 

^Southern  consumption 

Total  crops 


1860. 


Bales. 

252,424 

2, 139, 425 

843,012 

192,724 

525. 219 

510, 100 

41,194 

56,987 


1883. 


108,676 
154,000 


BaUa. 
887,334 

1. 690, 709 
313,228 
53,928 
794,232 
589,428 
219,497 
952,268 
94 

1, 178, 560 
298,343 


DifiRarenoe  in  1883. 


Increase.  Decrease. 


Bale: 
634.910 


BaUa. 


4, 823, 770 


6, 949, 756 


269, 013 

79, 319 

178, 303 

895,281 

94 

1, 042, 019 

144,343 


448,  n6 
529,784 
138,796 


*  Not  incladed  in  port  receipts. 

The  above  figures  show  an  aggregate  increase  in  1883  as  compared 
with  1860  of  3,243,282  bales  in  the  shipments  via  Texas,  Georgia,  South 
Carohna,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  ports,  overland  routes  and  in 
southern  consumption,  against  a  decrease  of  1,117,296  in  the  number  of 
bales  handled  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Florida  ports,  the  net  in. 
crease  of  2,125,986  bales  being  the  difference  between  the  two  crops  in 
comparison. 
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Approximately  stated  the  following  shows  the  shipments  of  cotton 
from  each  State  in  the  years  1860  and  1883  : 


Frodnced  in  and  shipped  from— 


AUbuna 

Arkaona 

Horid* 

6eon(ja 

LonJMj^m ........!.... 

IfiMiiiippi 

North CaroUnA 

Soath  Carolina 

lameMee 

»?  xu 

-^otherSUtea 

(^oomeicial crops ^...j    4,670,000  ; 

Sootbem  conaumption 154,000 


Bales. 
857,000 
318,000 

56,000 
606,000 
673,000 
1, 047.  000 
126,000 
306,000 
257,000 
374,000 

48,000 


BaUt. 

780,000 

605,000 

62,000 

837.000 

551,000 

1,062,000 

415.000 

564,000 

315.000 

1,  325,  000 

40.000 

6.636,000  ! 
298.343  ' 


Difference  in  1883. 


Increase. 


BaUt. 


5,000 

289.000 

258,000 

58,000 

051, 000 


Decreaae. 


Totalcrops 4.824,000  |    6.049,000'. 


Bales. 
77,000 


122,  000 


8.000 


These  tignres  show  that  out  of  an  increase  of  951,000  bales  io  Texas, 
Galveston  and  minor  Texas  jwrts  gained  635,000  bales ;  the  dift'erence 
of  316,000  bales  was  shipped  as  follows :  about  6,000  bales  via  Houston  to 
Kew  Orleans  and  250,000  bales  overland  to  northern  and  eastern  points 
via  Hannibal  and  Saint  Louis.  The  decrease  at  New  Orleans,  though 
partly  due  to  reduced  production  in  Louisiana,  is  mainly  attributable  to 
diversion  overland  of  the  crops  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  The  in- 
crease in  the  movement  via  Savannah  and  minor  Georgia  ports  has  ex- 
ceeded the  gain  in  the  shipments  from  the  crop  of  that  State  by  40,000 
bales.  Mobile  shows  a  loss  of  62  per  cent,  in  shipments  against  a  de- 
crease of  only  9  per  cent,  in  the  shipments  from  the  State;  and  of  the 
increase  in  the  crops  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  and  minor  ports  in  those  States  have  handled  but  a  part 
(111,000  bales)  of  the  excess  in  North  Carolina,  and  179,000  bales  of  the 
excels  of  South  Carolina  having  served  to  swell  the  shipments  over- 
land and  via  Norfolk. 


COTTON  EBQUIRED  FOB  MANUFACTURE  BY  NORTHERN  MILLS  AND 

BY  SOUTHERN  MILLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  by  northern  mills  and  by  southern  mills  each 
year  daring  the  last  fifteen  years  and  during  the  years  1850  and  1866 : 
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Cotton  taken  hy  northern  mills  and  hy  eouthem  milU. 


Year  ended  August  31— 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


By  northern 
roilU. 


Bale*. 

475,702 

786,521 

806,800 

1,008,056 

»n,540 

1, 063, 465 

1, 177, 417 

1,070,860 

1,220,555 

1, 308, 816 

1,344,653 

1,375.384 

1, 573. 907 

1, 713, 626 

1, 677, 581 

1, 750, 703 

1, 537, 166 


By  southern 
mills. 


BaUt. 

87,067 
178,107 
90,000 
91,240 
120.000 
137,662 
128,526 
120, 613 
183,537 
127.189 
147,756 
186,489 
221.837 
225. 311 
286,954 
813.803 
839,517 


ToUl. 


Bal$g. 
562,700 
964,628 
896,890 
1, 100, 190 
1,097,540 
1,201,127 
1.305. 948 
1,200.473 
1 354, 093 
1,429.005 
1,492,400 
1,561,873 
1,795.834 
1,088,987 
1.964,535 
2,073,096 
1.876.683 


The  qaantity  taken  by  northern  mills  increased  from  786,521  bales 
in  18G0  to  1,537,166  bales  in  1884,  an  increase  of  95  per  cent,  and  the 
qaantity  taken  by  sonthern  mills  increased  from  178,107  bales  in  1860 
to  339,517  bales  in  1884,  an  increase  of  90  per  cent. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  Angast  31, 
1884,  was  18.4  per  cent,  greater  than  the  crop  of  the  year  ended  August 
31,  1800.  The  requirements  of  mills  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  964,628  bales,  in  1860,  to  1,876,683  bales,  in  1884,  an  increase  of 
912,055  bales,  or  94  per  cent. 

SOUTHBBN  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON. 

The  following  interesting  tablfe  shows  the  cotton  consumption  of  each 
of  the  Southern  States,  as  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  National 
Cotton  Exchange: 


Alahama. .. 
Mississippi 
Arkansa«. . 
Kentucky.. 
Loniaiana . . 
Miasoari . . . 
TenDessee . . 
Texas 


Stales. 


Georgia !     11«,10« 


1883-'84. 

1882-'83. 

1881-'82. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

21,973 

22,231 

21, 711 

14,388 

12,423 

12,447 

1,625 

2,013 

735 

4,709 

4,564 

4.737 

7,450 

9.397 

3.811 

6,109 

6,736 

7,418 

24,669 

22,210 

10,044 

762 

962 

908 

116, 106 

104,597 

98.419 
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SUtM. 


South  CarollnA 

KorthCaroUii* 

TifginlA 

Iloridi 

Total  taken  by  Sonthem  spinners  during  the  year 

Of  which  taken  firom  delivery  ports  and  counted  in  figures  for 
same. 

Leaving  net  taken  direct  flrom  plantations  and  interior  towns  in 
the  cotton  belt 


1882-'83. 


05,910 

47.843 

14, 116 

860 

813, 388 


1881-'82. 

BaU: 

68.516 

45, 018 

13,840 

800 

286,054 


15, 050  8, 118 


208,843  1      278,841 


THE  NORTHERN  MOVEMENT   OF   COTTON. 

The  Dorthern  movement  of  cotton,  showing  separately  the  quantity 
taken  by  northern  spinners  and  the  quantity  shipped  north,  and  thence 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  is  shown  as  follows : 

Norikem  movement  of  cotton  for  the  commercial  years  entM  Jnguet  31. 


Year  ended  August  81— 


ISSQ 

18S8 

1854 

1865 

1856 

1857 

Itt8 

18» 

1|» 

1861 

186^1865*. 

160S 

1867 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1*72  

1873 

1874 

1875 

1*76 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880  

1881 

1882 

18© 

1884 


Taken       ,      Shipped 

by  northern  '  north     and 

spinners.     |    exported. 


Total 

northern 

movement. 


BaUt. 
582. 074 
660,000 
590,485 
573, 843 
631,001 
683,607 
452, 185 
760, 218 
786,  521 
660,357 


Bate*, 


BaUt. 


213, 271 

278,  612 


587,292 
656,307 
825,015 
918,806 
806,800  { 
1,008,956  I 
077,  540  I 
1.063,465  : 
1,177.417  I 
1,070,860  I 
1, 220,  550  ; 
1,  301, 8!6 
1,  344.  653  ; 
1,375,384  ■ 
1,  573,  997  i 
1,  713, 626  I 
1,677,581 
1,759,703  , 
1,  537, 168 


999.792 
928,969 


516,220 
497.947 
396,732  I 
350,547 
447,540  I 
710,385  ' 
402,771  ! 
614.  942  I 
581.591  I 
541,  365 
606,842 
556,951 
641,  514 
631,  514 
940,  529 
943.  526 
1.  017. 198 
1,  290,  582 
1,  052.  312 


1, 103,  512 
1, 154, 254 
1. 221, 747 
1, 269, 353 
1, 254. 430 
1,  710, 341 
1, 380, 311 
1,  678,  407 
1,  759,  008 
1,612,225 
1,827,397 

1,  858, 767 
1. 986, 167 

2,  000,  898 
2,  520, 526 
2. 657, 152 

2,  694,  779 

3,  050, 285 
2,589,478 


*No  record. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  northern  movement  increased  from  1,103,5X2 
bales,  in  1866,  to  2,589,478  bale«,  in  1884,  an  increase  of  1,485,966  bal©«, 
or  134  per  cent. 

The  total  northern  movement  during  the  crop  year  of  1883-'84, 
represented  by  takings  of  northern  spinners  and  by  the  shipments 
northern  ports  tor  exportation,  was  as  follows : 

Bales. 

Taken  by  northerD  spioDers 1,537, 

Shipped  north  and  thence  exported 1, 052, 

Total  northern  movement 2,589, 

The  northern  movement  of  cotton  during  the  year  1860  consti- 
tuted 21  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  and  during  the  year  1884  it  constituted 
45  per  cent,  of  the  crop. 

The  quantity  taken  by  northern  spinners  increased  from  17  per  cent* 
of  the  crop,  in  1860,  to  27  per  oent.  of  the  crop,  in  1884,  and  the  quantity 
shipped  north  and  exported  thence  to  foreign  countries  increased  from 
5  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  in  1860,  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  in  1884. 


THE  EXPORTATION  OF  COTTON  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  to  France,  and  to  all  other  foreign  countries  during  each  com- 
mercial year  ended  August  31,  from  18t0  to  1884,  and  during  the  years 
1850  and  1860 : 


Year  endeil  August  31— 


1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872 

1873 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 


To  the  Uni- 

te<l  King-       To  Frai\ce. 
duiu.         ' 


Bales.        ; 
1,106,771  : 
2.669,432 
1,474,695 
2,367.440 
1.454.512  ! 
1,905,566 
1,  867.  936 

1,  828, 049 

2.  019.  799 
1,994,418 
2, 947, 185 
2,  052.  555 
2, 554, 489 
2.  832. 137 
2.294,560 
2.885.904 
2. 484.  836 


Bales. 
289.  027 
589,5f»7  j 
346.  450 
138.703 
184.055 
252,903 
370,865  I 
359,699 
455, 874 
461,  088 
495, 135 
422,  948 
397. 797 
554.069 
379,  915 
438, 808 
468,996 


To  all  other 

Total  cotton 

countries. 

exported. 

Bales. 

Bales, 

193, 757 

1, 590. 155 

515, 154 

3, 774, 178 

357, 772 

2, 178, 917 

660,599 

3,166,742 

318. 747 

1, 957, 814 

521,  517 

2,679.986 

602,180 

2, 840. 981 

486,700 

2,674,448 

755,  580 

3, 232.  253 

592,630 

3,  028, 136 

813,  022 

3,  355,  942 

990,433 

3, 465, 937 

912,265 

•    8,864,551 

1, 179. 120 

4,  565, 316 

876,600 

3,  551, 076 

1, 399,  332 

4, 724. 044 

962,749 

3,  916, 581 
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The  official  statements  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
cotton  exports  of  the  United  States  during  each  year  ended  June  30, 
1850  and  1860,  and  from  1870  to  1884,  are  an  follows : 


Ynr  ended  Jane  30 — 


To  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ire- 
land. 


Potmdt. 

1850 j       431,53], 

18« i    1,264,136. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1974. 

1875 

1870 

1877. 

1878. 

18TB. 

1880. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883. 

1884.. 


649, 165. 

1, 102, 322, 

703.  914, 

858,649, 

903,  571. 

011,941, 

957, 329, 

1, 020, 365, 

1,039.948, 

983, 774, 

1, 216, 627, 

1,  364, 835, 

1, 180, 896, 

1, 388, 205, 

1, 192, 120, 


091 
782 
778 
343 
765 
331 
772 
759 
739 
480 
425 
508 
184 
896 
473 
162 
794 


To  France. 


T^n  «.««««,.    To  all  other 
To  Germany,     eountriee. 


Poundi. 
125, 834, 091 
283,967,334 
153, 146, 501 
59, 611, 304 
88, 187, 183 
113, 870.  036  I 
177,865,583  i 
155,139,454  I 
203,975,759  > 
219,088.761  ! 
236.030,981  i 
190, 988, 105 
179.846.277  ' 
276,926,806  | 
166,770,677  , 
214,  414. 623 
228,  684,  355 


Pounds. 
38,552 

66, 072, 526 

86,  775, 850 
103,  986,  223 

42,  516,  604 

95. 342, 287 
114,  613,  646 

75. 284, 980 
108.  545, 768 

77, 605, 283 
121.  649, 103 
137,  484,  413 
154,  022,  564 
233,  095,  704 
162,481,]0r> 
269.  291, 378 
181,  527,  646 


Pounds. 

77,  977,  870 
153, 509, 696 

69, 470,  394 
197,008,154 

98. 918, 861 
132,701,876 
163, 051, 802 
118,052,710 
221,  554, 068 
128, 300,  650 
209, 905,  002 
310, 125,  807 
271,  505,  089 
316,  070.  366 
229,  827, 706 
416,163,899 
260,  233,  735 


Total. 


Pounds. 

685,381,604 
1,767,686,338 

958, 568,  523 
1, 462, 928, 024 

933. 537. 413 
1, 200, 063, 530 
1, 358, 602, 303 
1,260,418,903 
1,491,405,334 
1, 445,  369, 130 
1,  607,  533,  511 
1. 628, 372, 833 

1,  822, 061, 114 
2, 190, 928, 772 
1, 739, 975, 961 

2,  288,  075,  062 
1,862,572,530 


It  appears  that  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1884,  64  per  cent,  of 
the  exports  of  cotton  was  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  12.28  per  cent, 
to  France,  9.75  per  cent,  to  Germany,  and  13.97  per  cent,  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  proportion  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  declined  from  67.9 

percent.,  in  1849-'50,  to  64  per  cent.,  in  1883-'S4;  that  to  France  from 

19.8  per  cent,  to  12.28  per  cent. ;  that  to  Germany  increased  from  3.7 

per  cent,  to  9.75  per  cent.,  and  that  to  all  other  countries  from  8.7  per 

cent,  to  13.97  per  cent. 

The  exports  of  cotton  to  Germany  increased  from  66,072,526  pounds, 
ml859-'60,  to  181,527,646,  in  1883-'84;  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  amounted  to  1,264,136,7^2  pounds  in  1860,  and  1,192,126,794 
pounds  in  1883-'84,  while  the  exports  to  France  were  less  in  1883-'84 
than  in  1859-'60. 

EXPORTS  OF   COTTON  FROM  NORTHERN  AND  FROM  SOUTHERN  PORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exportation  of  cotton  to  foreign  coun- 
tries from  northern  ports  and  from  southern  ports.  By  "  northern 
iwrts  ^  are  meant  all  ports  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River,  and 
by  "  soatbem  ports  "  all  ports  south  of  the  mouth  of  that  river : 
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ExporU  of  ootUm  from  northern  ports  and  from  southern  ports  of  the  United  States  fi 

1856  to  1684. 


Year  ended  Jane  30— 


1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1850.. 
I860.. 
1861*. 
1862*. 
1863*. 
1884V 
1865*. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1873.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 


;  From  northern 
ports. 

From  Aontbern 
porta. 

Total. 

U 

£% 

Poundt. 

Pmmdt. 

Pounds. 

118,012,547 

1,232.520.154 

1.351.432.701 

83, 873, 504 

064.408,881 

1, 048, 282. 475 

68,062,051 

1, 040, 663, 061 

1, 118, 626, 012 

73,816,402 

1.312,652,070 

1,386,468,562 

108,071,273 

1,650,615,065 

1,767.686,338 

132. 120, 436 

175,386,663 

307, 516, 000 

5,064,564 

5,064,564 

0,522,624 

1,862,362 

11.384,086 

0. 801, 456 

2.102,455 

11.003.011 

6, 056, 405 

550,671 

6,607,166 

No  report. 

No  report. 

No  report. 

106.585,650 

464,887,020 

661,473,588 

20 

160, 308, 084 

615. 454. 640 

784. 763, 633 

n 

138. 050, 024 

506.268.807 

644.327.021 

21 

104, 118, 376 

764. 440. 147 

058, 558, 523 

22 

321, 037, 284 

1.141,800,740 

1,462,028,024 

23 

177, 270, 756 

766. 257, 657 

033.537,413 

10 

268, 553, 787 

031, 500, 743 

1, 200, 063, 530 

23 

284, 552, 703 

1, 074, 040, 600 

1. 358, 602, 303 

21 

271, 023, 367 

080,305,536 

•1,260,418,003 

21 

260, 676,  353 

1,230,728,081 

1,401.405,334 

17 

285,827,658 

1.150,541,477 

1. 445, 360, 180 

ao 

306, 654,  on 

1, 302. 878, 600 

1. 600, 533, 511 

18 

287, 762,  OM) 

1. 340. 610. 803 

1,628.872.833 

18 

451, 045. 002 

1,370,116,022 

1,822,061,114 

25 

464, 002. 101 

1,726.886,671 

2, 100, 028, 772 

31 

513, 282,  208 

1. 226, 603. 663 

1, 738. 075. 061 

29 

1620,842,120 

1,658.232.033 

2.288.075.062 

28 

486,  827, 703 

1, 375, 744. 827 

1. 862. 572. 530 

26 

*  No  aooarate  reports  were  received  or  kept  during  the  rebellion, 
t  Including  42,178  pounds  exported  from  San  Francisco. 

It  appears  that  during  the  five  years  from  1856  to  1860,  iuclusive, 
6.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  was 
from  northern  ports  and  93.2  from  southern  port«,  and  that  during  the 
fourteen  years  from  1871  to  1884,  inclusive,  22.5  percent,  of  the  exports 
of  cotton  was  from  northern  ports  and  77.5  from  southern  ports. 


COTTON    REQUIRED     FOR    HOME    MANUFACTURE    AND  FOR  EXPORTA- 
TION TO  FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportion  of  each  cotton  crop  taken 
by  home  manufacturers  and  of  that  exported  to  foreign  countries  dur- 
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iog  the  years  ended  Aagast  31, 1850  and  1860,  and  each  year  from  1870 

to  1884: 


Year  ended  Aagait  31— 


m. 

m. 
wt. 
wi. 
wi.. 

1873.. 
W4.. 
U75.. 
M76.. 

isn.. 

W78.. 
1871.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1883.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 


Taken 
by  home 
manufaot- 

nren. 


Bales. 
502.769 
984,628 
896,890 
1, 100. 196 
1, 097, 540 
1, 201, 127 
1, 305, 943 
1,200,478 
1, 354, 192 
1, 429, 005 
1,429,400 
1, 561, 878 
1, 795, 834 
1, 938, 937 
1,964,535 
2,073,096 
1,876,683 


Exported 
to  foreign 
coontriea. 


BaUt. 
1, 590, 155 
8, 774, 178 
2, 178, 917 
3, 166, 742 
1, 957, 814 
2, 679, 986 
2, 840, 961 
2,674.448 
3, 232. 253 
8, 028, 136 
3, 355, 942 
8,465,987 
3. 864, 551 
4,  565, 316 
3,561,075 
4,724.044 
8, 916, 581 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  th^  consumption  of  cotton 
by  home  manufacturers  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  exporta- 
tion of  cotton  to  foreign  countries.  During  the  year  ended  August  31, 
1850,  there  was  taken  by  home  manufacturers  26  per  cent.,  and  ex- 
ported 74  per  cent. ;  during  the  year  1860  there  was  taken  by  home 
manofactnrers  20  per  cent.,  and  exported  80  per  cent. ;  during  the  year 
1870  there  was  taken  by  home  manufacturers  29  per  cent.,  and  exported 
71  per  cent. ;  and  during  the  year  1884  there  was  taken  by  home  manu- 
facturers 33  per  cent.,  and  exported  67  per  cent. 

WEIGHTS   OF  THE  COTTON  CROPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  weights  of  the  cotton  crops  of  the  United  States  for  the  past 
eight  years  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Year— 


1883-'8*   

l«i2-'83 

1881-82 

1880-'81 

187>-'80 

1878-79 

1877-78 

1876-77 

1875-76 X 


Crop. 


Averaj^e 

(TroBs         Woijjht  of 
weijiht  of  ;  whole   crop. 

bues. 


BoUm. 
5, 713. 200 
6, 949, 756 
5, 456. 058 
6,  605,  750 
^  764, 252 
5,  074. 155 
4, 773.  865 
4, 474,  069 
4,632,313 


Poundt. 
482.66 
489.95 
474.38 
484.40 
481.11 
473.85 
473.  47 
486.45 


\     \«».«iY 


Poundt. 
2, 757, 544, 422 
3, 405, 070, 410 
2.  588,  236, 636 
3, 199, 822, 682 
2,771,797,156 
2,404,410.373 
2,  260, 285,  666 
2, 095, 901.  297 
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The  above  figures  represent  the  gross  weight  per  bale,  from  whidx. 
should  be  deducted,  say,  about  6  per  cent,  for  bagging  and  ties. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  cotton  is  sold  by  gross  weight  in  the  United. 
States,  it  has  been  thought  proper  in  the  foregoing  tables  to  present; 
the  statistics  of  gross  weight. 

A  bale  weighing,  say,  500  pounds  on  the  scales,  sold  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  is  paid  for  with  $50,  while  the  spinner  makes  his  estimate,  as 
above  sUited,  of  G  per  cent,  tare,  based  upon  the  actual  amount  of  lint 
cotton  he  is  to  receive  in  each  bale,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 'of 
the  country.  All  x)ublished  prices  are  for  gross  weight,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  crop  gross  weights  and  gross  prices  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken. 

Frequent  efforts  have  been  made  to  change  the  method  of  selling 
cotton,  but  the  prejudices  of  producers  are  such  that  no  improvement 
in  that  respect  has  yet  been  made,  and  it  is  evident  that  many  years 
must  ehipse  before  the  European  custom  of  actual  tare  will  be  adopted 
in  this  country. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  from  the  crop  statement  of 
1883-'84  that  uniformity  in  the  weights  of  the  bales  does  not  prevail 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  cotton  belt. 

Statement  showing  number  of  bales^  average  weight  per  bale^  and  total  quantity  of  cotton 

produced  and  marketed  during  the  crop  year  18.S3-*d4. 


States,  &c. 


Number   !  Averas^e 
of  bales.    |  weight.  I 


Pounds. 


I 


LouUioiia ■    1,5281,158  i      470.40 


Texas I 

Alabama I 

Florida 60,917  ! 

Ueorpia 639,883  j 

706.800  i 
Leas  sea  island 18, 161  ' 


South  Carolina 433.200  i 

Le«»  sea  island 7,329' 


Virpinia 

North  Cnroliua 

Tennessoe,  &o 

Sea  island  croi) 

Consumfd  in  the  South  not  above  included 


606,919  I 
244, 325  I 


425,871 
733,  075 
176.  547 
962, 110 
25,490 
321,066 


Total  year  ended  August  31.  1884 1    5,713,200 

Total  year  endtyl  August  31,  1883 ;    6,949,756 


500.74 
405.00 


468.00  ! 
472.80  ; 
468.00 
490.00 
345.00 
481.00  I 


733,078,445 
300,370,891 
120,962.864 


688,639'   468.00'   322,283,051 


482.66 
489.85 


199. 307. 628 
346, 597, 860 
82, 623,  096 
44$0.OO2,890 
8,794.050 
154, 432. 746 

2.  757,  544, 422 
3,405,070.410 


Not  only  does  the  average  weight  of  bales  of  each  crop  vary  mate- 
rially, but  the  average  of  each  section  is  subject  from  year  to  year  to 
changes  due  to  local  causes,  such  as  taxes  and  freight  rate.s  per  bale, 
the  relative  cost  of  bagging  and  ties,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  general  average  has  grown  from  about  450  pounds  per  bale,  gross, 
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prior  to  1861  to  489,  g^oss,  at  the  present  time.  It  would  appear  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  introduced,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  a 
statistical  bale  of  400  pounds,  as  is  done  in  Europe ;  but  in  order  to  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  secure  uniformity  of  action  on  the  part  of  those 
most  interested  in  the  trade. 

At  a  meeting  in  1883  of  the  National  Cotton  Exchange  Convention, 
at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  comprising  representatives  of  most  of  the 
leading  cotton  markets  of  the  United  States,  this  matter  was  discussed 
lesolting  in  a  determination  to  add  to  future  statements  computations 
of  the  crop  in  bales  of  450  pounds,  net,  each,  and  in  accordance  there 
with  the  secretary  appended  to  his  last  statistical  report  the  following: 

STATISTICAL  BALES. 

At  the  Old  Point  Comfort  convontioD  in  July,  1883,  the  fonowing  was  adopted : 
''The  committee  recommend  the  addition  to  the  annual  crop  reports  of  a  statement 
showing  the  crops  in  statistical  bales  of  450  pounds  net,  with  comparison  for  back 
ytfars,  say  since  the  commencement  of  the  National  Cotton  Exchange  reports. '^ 

In  accordance  with  this  there  has  been  compiled  the  following,  allowing  475  pounds 
gross  to  represent  a  net  weight  of  450  pounds : 


Years. 


18»-'84 

18®-'88 

1881-'82 

MW-'a 

18fr»-'80 

1878-'79 , 

im-TS-.-.A 

iwe-*?? 


Number 
actual 
bales. 


5,713,200 
6, 949, 756 
5,450,948 
6, 605, 750 
5, 761, 252 
5, 074, 155 
4,773,885 
4,474.069 


Averai^e 
weight. 

Per  bale. 

482.66 

489.95 

474.38 

484.40 

481.11 

473.85 

473.47 

468.4  5 

GroBB  weight 
crop. 


Poundi, 
2,757.544,422 
3,405,070,410 
2, 588, 236, 636 
3, 199, 822,  682 
2, 771, 797, 156 
2,404,410,373 
2, 260. 285. 666 
2, 095, 901, 297 


Xiimber 

Atatistical 

bales  of 

450poiuicls 

uet. 


5, 805. 357 
7, 168, 569 
5, 448, 910 
6, 736. 469 
5, 835, 362 
5, 061, 917 
4, 758, 496 
4. 412. 424 


The  above  does  not,  however,  secure  the  desideratam  of  uniformity  in 
America  and  in  Europe. 


P^HT   3. 


THE  RANGE  AND  RANCH   CATTE  BUSINESS  OP  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  portion  of  the  United  States  now  extensively  devoted  to  graziug, 
and  conimouly  known  as  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  area,  is  delineated 
as  accurately  as  it  has  been  possible,  upon  Map  No.  1,  at  the  end  of  this 
report.  This  territory  embraces  about  1,365,000  square  miles,  and  con- 
stitutes, approximately,  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  United 
States  exclusive  of  Alaska.  It  is  as  large  as  all  that  portion  of  the 
United  States  situated  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  together  with  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  Its 
area  is  also  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  one-fifth  of  Russia  in  Europe,  combined. 

By  referring  to  Map  No.  2,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  annual 
rainfall,  and  to  Map  No.  3,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  spring  and 
Bummer  rainfall  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  range  and 
ranch  cattle  area,  as  delineated  on  Map  No.  1,  very  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  great  dry  area  of  the  interior.  By  referring  to  Map  No.  4, 
which  is  a  hypsometric  sketch  of  the  United  States,  it  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  portion  of  the  country  situated  between  the  Mississippi  Biver 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  elevated  more  than  1,500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the  dry  area  and  with  the 
range  and  ranch  cattle  area. 

By  virtue  of  its  characteristics  of  soil,  rainfall,  elevation,  and  natural 
food  supply,  this  comparatively  dry  area  is  especially  adapte<l  to  pas- 
toral pursuits,  and  it  appears  to  be  probable  that  a  large  part  of  it  will 
never  be  available  for  any  other  purpose.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  of 
this  area  is,  however,  much  greater  than  was  at  an  early  day  supposed. 
At  that  time  it  was  erroneously  called  the  Great  American  Desert.  It 
is  now  known  to  embrace  a  considerable  amount  of  land  available  for 
agricultoral  purposes  as  the  result  of  a  sufficiency  of  rainfall  or  through 
irrigation.  The  early  explorers  appear  to  have  been  misled  as  to  the 
capabiUtieB  of  this  area. 
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The  expression  "range  and  ranch  cattle''  in  this  report  applies  toc»t> 
tie  which,  from  the  time  they  are  dropped  nntil  they  are  shipped  to  mar- 
ket, seek  their  own  food,  water,  and  shelter,  as  did  the  buffalo,  the  deer, 
and  the  elk  before  them,  and  which  are  subject  only  to  the  restraints  of 
herding. 

The  distinction  between  the  "range''  and  the  "ranch"  cattle  business 
herein  observed,  is  that  the  former  designation  applies  to  the  raising 
and  fattening  of  cattle  upon  public  lands,  or  upon  unfenced  lands  gen- 
erally, where  the  herds  of  diflferent  proprietors  freely  range  and  inter- 
mingle; whereas  the  "ranch"  cattle  business  is  carried  on  within  inclos- 
ures,  belonging  to  cattlemen  on  which  only  their  own  cattle  graze. 

The  very  fact  that  the  range-cattle  business  is  most  pro6tably  carried 
on  in  a  large  way,  and  that  its  successful  prosecution  involves  organ- 
ization and  co-operative  work,  appears  to  have  suggested  at  an  early 
day  the  conduct  of  the  business  under  corporate  ownership  and  man- 
agement. Accordingly  this  has  been  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the 
enterprise  almost  from  the  beginning. 

Incorporated  companies,  chartered  under  the  laws  of  this  country  as 
well  as  under  the  laws  of  foreign  countries,  are  now  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  cattle  business  from  Southern  Texas  to  the  northern  bor- 
der line  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  proposed,  first,  to  describe  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
range  and  ranch  cattle  business  in  this  country.  The  subject  naturally 
divides  itself  geographically  and  historically  into  two  grand  divisions, 
viz:  First,  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  business  of  the  State  of  Texas; 
and,  second,  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  business  of  the  vast  area  situ- 
ated north  and  northwest  of  Texas,  an  area  which  has  been  opened  to 
pastoral  pursuits  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Throughout  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  area  last  mentioned,  the  cowboy  has  8U[>erseded  the  In- 
dian, and  the  Texas  steer  has  supplanted  the  buffalo. 

THE  RANGE  AND  EANGH  CATTLE  AREA  OF  TEXAS. 

Texas  has  an  area  of  274,356  square  miles,  or  175,587,840  acres,  ex- 
ceeding in  area  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Union. 

The  raising  of  cattle  in  Texas  had  its  origin  long  before  the  admission 
of  that  State  into  the  Union.  The  original  or  native  cattle  of  Texas  are 
of  Spanish  and  Mexican  origin.  Their  most  distinctive  physical  char- 
acteristics are  long  horns,  large  and  vigorous  lungs,  small  intestinal 
organization,  and  small  bones.  These  characteristics  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  the  conditions  which  for  three  hundred  years  have  constituted 
their  environment. 

Texas  cattle  exhibit  some  of  the  marked  self-reliant  traits  of  the  wild 
animal,being  strong  in  the  instinct  of  seeking  food  and  water,  and  of  self- 
protection  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In  the  language  of 
the  herdsmen  they  are  good  "rustlers,"  which  means  that  they  know 
how^and  where  to  find  food  and  water  and  have  the  alertness  and  spirit 
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to  seek  them  apon  the  vast  plains  and  in  valleys  and  mountain  fastnesses 
where  they  roam,  and  even  beneath  the  snows  which  in  the  winter,  at 
tunes,  in  the  more  northerly  regions,  cover  their  feeding  grounds. 
I'birty  years  ago  almost  the  entire  area  of  Texas  was  one  vast  un- 
fenced  feeding  ground  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.    Almost  all  the  cat- 
tle of  the  State  were,  according  to  the  popular  phnise,  ^^ou  the  range"; 
«.f.,  grazed  npon  the  public  lands.    The  cattle  belonging  to  different 
persons  were  then  as  now  known  by  brands  upon  their  sides,  large 
enoagh  to  be  distinguished  by  a  horseman  at  some  distance.    This 
method  of  designating  different  ownerships  still  prevails  throughout 
the  entire  range  and  ranch  cattle  area  of  the  United  States.    A  gen- 
eral supervision  of  cattle  within  certain  extensive  districts  is  had,  by 
horsemen  commonly  known  as  "cowboys.''    Twice  a  year  the  cattle 
of  the  different  owners  and  associated  owners  are  "  rounded  up";  L  e., 
gathered  together  in  close  herds,  when  the  calves  are  branded,  and  cat- 
tle for  slaughter  selected  out,  the  rest  being  allowed  to  wander  off  again 
upon  the  range.    During  the  last  twenty  years  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  cattle  business  of  Texas.    About  half  of  the  area  of 
the  State,  including  the  eastern  portion,  not  embraced  in  the  range  and 
ranch  cattle  area,  as  shown  on  Map  1,  has  been  taken  up,  and  is  now 
being  cnltivated  as  farms.    In  this  part  of  the  State,  cattle  are  raised 
as  domestic  animals,  being  generally  provided  with  food  and  shelter  in 
the  winter.    The  range  and  ranch  portion  is  also  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent settled  up  by  farmers,  especially  the  eastern  and  southern  portions 
of  the  State. 

Upon  her  admission  into  the  Union  Texas  retained  the  ownership  of 
her  public  lands.  These  lands  have  been  surveyed  and  divided  into 
townships,  sections,  and  quarter  sections  in  a  manner  quite  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  have  been  laid  out. 
Texas  has,  however,  pursued  a  less  conservative  policy  in  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  her  public  lands  than  has  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
sult is,  that  the  ownership  of  vast  areas  has  been  freely  acquired  for 
ranch  purposes  by  individuals  and  corporations.  In  a  few  instances 
single  individuals  have  acquired  the  ownership  of  upwards  of  250,000 
acres.  The  result  of  this  is  that  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  west- 
em  and  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  State,  Avhere  herds  range  on 
the  public  domain,  the  cattle  business  of  Texas  has  become  largely  a 
ranch  business.  In  other  words,  cattle  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
conffued  to  the  lands  of  the  different  owners  or  associated  owners. 

The  State  of  Texas  is  in  a  marked  degree  a  cattle-breeding  State.  Its 
climate  is  well  suited  to  that  industry,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  calves  of  range  cows  are,  under  the  prevailing  custom  as  to 
breeding,  dropped  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Not  only  do  the  cows  of 
Texas  have  more  calves  during  their  lifetime  than  cows  upon  the  ranges 
of  the  Northwestern  Territories  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  total 
number  of  oows  a  larger  proportion  have  calves  each  year.  A\^o^  ol  X\v!^ 
H.  Bx.  7,  pt  3 7 
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calves  dropped,  a  larger  proportiou  sarvive  in  Texas  than  upon  the 
more  northerly  ranges  and  ranches.  Differences  of  opinion  exist,  how- 
ever, as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  Texas 
as  a  breeding  State  for  cattle.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  varioos  state- 
ments upon  this  point  which  are  expressed  by  experts.  (See  Appendices, 
Kos.  1, 2,  3,  4,  and  5.)  It  is  asserted  that  the  State  of  Texas  has  to-day 
as  many  breeding  cows  as  all  the  other  States  and  Territories  west  of 
the  Mississippi  Kiver  together. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Texas  cattle  were  slaughtered  in  immense  num- 
bers for  their  hides  and  tallow.  Then  the  average  value  of  three-year- 
old  steers  on  the  ranch  or  range  was  only  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  head. 
But  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  cattle  interests  of  that  State 
within  a  comparatively  brief  period.  Railroads  have  been  constructed, 
whereby  the  markets  of  Kansas  City,  Saint  Louis,  and  Chicago  have 
been  opened  to  the  Texas  cattle  trade.  Those  cities  have  become  not 
only  great  cattle  markets,  but  also  great  slaughtering  and  packing  cen- 
ters, from  which  live  cattle,  fresh  beef,  salted  meats,  and  canned  beef 
are  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  are  also  exported 
to  foreign  countries.  The  construction  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Bailroad,  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railroad, 
and  the  railroads  extending  west  into  the  State  of  Kansas — ^more  espe- 
cially the  Kansas  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad — ^have  been  greatly  promotive  of 
the  cattle  interests  of  Texas. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  another  movement  from  Texas  has 
sprunjg  up  and  has  attained  great  commercial  importance,  viz,  the  driv- 
ing of  young  cattle  north,  to  stock  the  newly  opened  ranges  of  the 
vast  Northwestern  Territories,  including  also  the  Indian  Territory,  Kew 
Mexico,  and  Colorado.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  thus  driven 
north,  composed  mainly  of  yearling  and  two-year-old  steers,  has,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  movement,  amounted  to  about  3,000,000. 

The  opening  of  thesefnew  and  enormous  commercial  possibilities  to 
the  cattle-owners  of  Texas  has  developed  a  vast  amount  of  wealth,  and 
has,  of  course,  greatly  stimulated  the  cattle  industry  of  that  State. 
Cattle  which  about  the  year  1868  were  worth  only  $4.50  a  head  ad- 
vanced in  value  to  $15  and  $18  per  head.  The  lands  of  Texas  also 
greatly  appreciated  in  value,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State 
attracted  to  it  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants  frt>m  other  States 
and  from  foreign  countries.  The  opportunities  for  gain  and  the  wild 
flascination  of  the  herdsman's  life  have  also  drawn  to  Texas  many  young 
men  of  education  and  of  fortune  in  the  Northern  States,  and  even  scions 
of  noble  families  in  Europe.  This  has  also  been  the  case  throughout  the 
entire  range  and  ranch  cattle  area  of  the  United  States. 

Not  only  is  Texas  a  great  breeding  ground  for  cattle,  but  vast  herds 
are  also  matured  and  shipped  direct  to  market  from  that  State.  The 
northern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  State  are  well  adapted  to 
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the  maturing  of  cattle.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  1884  aboat 
300,000  cattle  were  driven  from  Texas  to  northern  ranges,  to  be  there 
matoied  for  marketing,  and  that  about  625,000  beef  cattle  were  shipped 
Aom  Texas  direct  to  the  markets  of  Kansas  City,  Saint  Louis,  Chicago, 
and  Kew  Orleans. 

TSE  WE8TEBV  AND  NORTHWESTEEH  RANGE  AND  RANCH  CAT- 
TLE AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  western  and  northwestern  range  and  ranch  cattle  area  of  the 
United  States  embraces  the  principal  part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  the 
western  portions  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  the  Territories  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  the  States 
of  Colorado  and  Nevada,  and  portions  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington Territory. 

This  vast  area,  embracing  1,159,907  square  miles,  or  742,340,480  acres, 
has  within  the  last  fifteen  years  been  largely  devoted  to  the  cattle  busi- 
ness* The  portion  of  this  region  in  which  the  raising  of  cattle  is  chiefly 
carried  on  is,  however,  distinctively  known  as  '^  The  Plains."  These 
extend  firom  Texas  to  Montana,  a  distance  of  about  1,000  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  about  200  miles,  and  embracing  an  area  of  nearly 
130,000,000  acres. 

Tlie  discovery  of  the  capabilities  of  this  area  for  grazing  purposes  is 
said  to  have  been  accidental.  The  history  of  this  important  discovery 
is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Theodore  J.  McMinn,  of  Saint  Louis : 

"Early  in  December,  1864,  a  Government  trader,  with  a  wagon  train  of  supplies 
drawn  by  oxen,  was  on  his  way  west  to  Camp  Douglas,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah ; 
bnt  on  being  overtaken  on  the  Laramie  plains  by  an  uuosaally  severe  snow-storm, 
he  was  compelled  at  once  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  He  turned  his  cattle  adrift, 
expecting,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  would  soon  perish  from  exposure  and  starva- 
tion. Bnt  they  remained  about  the  camp,  and,  as  the  snow  was  blown  off  the  high- 
lands, the  dried  grass  afforded  them  an  abundance  of  forage.  V^hen  the  spring 
opened  they  were  fonnd  to  be  in  even  better  condition  than  when  turned  out  to  die 
ioar  months  previously." 

This  discovery  led  to  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle  in  Texas  to  be  ma- 
tured and  fiftttened  on  the  northern  ranges,  and  the  trade  has  steadily 
grown  to  its  present  enormous  proportions,  accelerated  greatly  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  by  the  building  of  the  various  railroads  in  the 
north  and  west. 

Soon  after  this  discovery  of  the  possibilities  of  the  great  dry  area  of 
the  north  for  pasturage,  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  trade  of  Texas  de- 
bouched upon  a  territory  three  times  as  large  as  its  original  habitat. 
The  gn>wth  of  the  business  has  been  one  of  the  marvels  of  this  marvel- 
ous age  and  country.  The  well-known  feu^t  that  for  ages  the  buffalo 
had  thriven  daring  the  winter  in  Montana,  Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Wyo- 
ming on  natural  grasses  also  inspired  confidence  that  cattle-grazing  on 
the  more  northerly  ranges  would  be  successful. 
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It  is  said  that  aboat  Mty  dififerent  kinds  of  nntritious  grasses  have 
been  found  on  the  northern  ranges.  The  '^  bunch  grass"  {BouteloiM  oU- 
go%tachya\  is,  however,  the  most  nutritious  and  sustaining  and  the  most 
abundant  of  all.  The  gramma  and  buffalo  grasses  also  abound.  All 
of  these  grasses  derive  moisture  mainly  from  the  melting  snows  of  win- 
ter and  from  the  rainfall  of  the  spring  months.  During  the  summer 
months  they  are  cured  by  the  dryness  of  the  air,  thus  retaining  their 
nutritious  qualities  through  the  succeeding  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
months.  When  these  supplies  are  temporarily  cut  off  by  snow-falls  the 
cattle  resort  to  the  white  sage-brush  and  the  black  sage-brush,  which, 
though  not  very  nutritious,  supply  the  cravings  of  hunger  until  the 
melting  of  the  snows.  It  has  been  found  in  Wyoming  and  elsewhere 
that  the  alfalfa  or  Lucerne,  a  plant  originally  imported  from  Chili,  can 
be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  whenever  irrigation  is  possible.  It  is 
a  most  excellent,  abundant,  and  highly  imtritious  article  of  food  for 
cattle  as  well  as  for  hogs.  It  yields  usually  from  three  to  four  crops  a 
year. 

Already  the  range  and  ranch  business  of  the  Western  and  North- 
western States  and  Territories  has  assumed  gigantic  proportions.  The 
total  number  of  cattle  in  this  area,  east  of  the  Rock}'  Mountains  and 
north  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  is  estimated  at  7,500,000,  and  their 
value  at  $187,500,000. 

The  secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Stock-Growers'  Association  has  re- 
cently reported  that  since  its  organization  in  1873  it  has  increased  from 
ten  members,  representing  an  ownership  of  20,000  cattle,  valued  at 
$350,000,  to  a  membership  of  435  in  1885,  representing  an  ownership  of 
2,000,000  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $100,000,000. 

The  range  cattle  business  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States 
and  Territories  is  carried  on  chiefly  upon  the  public  lands.  With  the 
exception  of  the  small  percentage  of  lands  the  title  to  which  has  been 
secured  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  of 
the  United  States,  the  desert-land  acts,  or  the  timber-culture  acts,  the 
cattle  upon  the  northern  ranges  feed  upon  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States,  their  owners  being  simply  tenants  by  sufferance  upon 
such  lands. 

The  great  range  and  ranch  cattle  business  is  environed  by  conditions 
involving  the  public  interests,  which  must  be  described  in  order  the 
more  clearly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives. 

Before  considering  the  imi)ortant  questions  which  arise  as  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  business  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country  through- 
out the  public  domain,  and  the  important  relation  sustained  by  it  to  our 
commercial  and  transportation  interests,  it  appears  advisable  to  con- 
sider the  meteorolo|3fiaLp^Ai*^cteri8tics  of  the  range  and  ranch  cattle 
area.  /W^®  'V/ 
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THE  COVDinOVS  WHICH  APPEAR  TO  DETERMINE  THE  LIHITES 
AKOUHT  OF  PRECIPITATIOH  OF  HOISTURE  THROUGHOUT  THE 
SO-CALLED  DRT  AREA  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  UNITED 
8TATO8,  AND  THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  INCREASING  SUCH  PRE- 
CIPITATION. 

The  consideration  of  the  cooditioDS  which  determine  the  limited  rain- 
fall throughout  the  so-called  dry  area  of  the  United  States  has  an  im- 
portant practical  bearing  upon  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  business,  in 
view  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  Government  to  increase 
the  amount  of  precipitation  within  that  area  through  the  culture  of 
forest  trees,  and  also  in  view  of  the  possible  increase  of  precipitation  as 
the  result  of  artificial  irrigation. 

The  winds  which  blow  eastwardly  over  the  Pacific  Slope  become 
heavily  laden  with  moisture  from  the  Pacilic  Ocean,  an^  mainly  per- 
haps from  the  great  kuro  siicOj  or  Japanese  current,  which  sweeps 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Japan  and  washes  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Aleutian  Archipelago,  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Alaska,  and 
the  western  coast  of  British  America  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  several  mountain  ranges  of  the  western  portion  of  the  continent, 
viz,  the  Coast  Eange,  the  Middle  or  Sierra  Nevada  Kange,  and  the 
more  easterly  range  known  as  the  Eocky  Mountain  Kange,  by  reason  of 
the  low  temperature  which  prevails  at  and  near  their  summits,  condense 
the  moisture  of  these  winds. 

This  condensation  of  moisture  by  mountain  ranges  causes  a  large 
local  precipitation.  Consequently  the  winds  as  they  proceed  eastwardly 
beyond  the  Bocky  Mountain  Range  are  depleted  of  their  original  supply 
of  moisture.  This  and  the  fact  that  the  great  range  and  ranch  cattle 
area  is  so  far  removed  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  two  other  principal  primary  sources  of  precipitation,  in  connection 
with  known  meteorological  laws  regarding  the  movements  of  aerial  cur- 
rents, seem  fully  to  account  for  the  small  amount  of  precipitation 
throughout  that  area. 

The  meteorological  conditions  which  determine  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall throughout  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  area  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
clearly  set  forth  by  considering  the  probable  primary'  and  secondary 
sources  of  precipitation  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

(a)  THE  PROBABLE  SOURCES  OF  PRECIPITATION  OF  THE  VARIOUS 

PARTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  consider  the  probable 
sources  of  precipitiition  of  the  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
force  of  the  following  remarks  upon  this  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
better  appreciated  by  referring  to  the  maps  at  the  end  of  this  report, 
viz,  map  No.  2,  showing  the  distribution  of  annual  rainfall;  map  No.  3, 
showing  the  distribution  of  spring  and  summer  raiufaW,  and.  m2i\>  ^o.  \:.> 
A  hypsometric  sketch  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  evidently  the  chief  primary  soarce  of  moist- 
nre  of  the  Gulf  States  and  of  the  interior,  western,  and  northwestern 
States,  about  as  far  west  as  the  100th  meridian,  while  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board States,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  ii\terior  States  of  the 
Mississippi  Yalley  and  the  Lake  basin,  receive  their  supply  of  moisture 
chiefly  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  entire  territory  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  embracing  the  Pa- 
cific slope  and  the  great  interior  basin  of  Nevada  and  Utah,  undoubtedly 
receives  its  supply  of  moisture  almost  entirely  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Moisture  borne  by  the  winds  from  the  Pacific  Coast  also  supplies  the 
precipitation  throughout  that  vast  mountain  region  formed  by  the 
Eocky  Mountain  ranges  and  their  spurs — a  region  fitly  termed  by  Silas 
Bent  the  "  water  dome"  of  North  America.  From  this  immense  reser- 
voir of  .precipitation  flow  the  McKenzie,  the  Saskatchawan,  and  the  As- 
siniboin  toward  the  north,  the  Missouri,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Arkansas, 
the  Eed,  the  Eio  Grande,  and  the  Colorado  toward  the  east  and  south, 
and  the  Columbia  and  the  Colorado  toward  the  west. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  sources  of  the  rainfall  of  that  immense  re- 
gion which  embraces  the  larger  part  of  the  great  range  and  ranch  cattle 
area,  and  which  is  situated  mainly  west  of  the  99th  meridian,  north  of 
the  31st  parallel,  and  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  The  elevation  of 
this  area  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ranges  from  2,000  to  10,000  feet,  and 
its  average  annual  rainfall  is  not  over  15  inches.  The  smallness  of  this 
precipitation  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  average  annual 
rainfall  at  Chicago  is  37.57  inches ;  at  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  38.97  inches, 
at  Saint  Louis,  37.88  inches ;  at  Nashville,  53.63  inches ;  at  Cincinnati, 
44.09  inches ;  at  New  Orleans,  64.69  inches ;  at  Bufifalo,  37.05  inches ;  at 
Washington,  43.30  inches ;  at  New  York,  42.68  inches,  and  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  48.21  inches. 

A  large  amount  of  data  in  regard  to  the  average  rainfall  at  different 
points  in  the  United  States  will  be  found  in  a  statement  furnished  to 
this  office  by  General  William  B.  Hazen,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
United  Army.    (See  Appendix  No.  11.) 

By  referring  to  Appendix  No.  10  the  same  being  a  table  furnished  to 
this  office  by  Capt.  Samuel  M.  Mills,  Acting  Chief  Signal  Officer,  it  will 
be  seen  that  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  the  principal  precipitation 
occurs  during  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  that  on  the  east  side  oi  the  Bocky  Mountains  the  princi- 
pal precipitation  occurs  during  the  six  months  from  the  vernal  to  the 
autumnal  equinox.  The  rainfall,  however,  throughout  the  interior  ele- 
vated region  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  takes  place  chiefly  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

In  attempting  here  to  state  the  probable  sources  of  the  rainfall  of  the 
great  elevated  area  of  the  interior,  attention  is  invited  to  the  following 
opinions  of  three  gentlemen  eminent  as  meteorologists. 
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1.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chief  of  this  Bareaa,  nnder  date  of 
February  23,  1885,  Prof.  Blias  Loomis,  of  Yale  College,  says : 

There  is  no  doabt  that  the  westerly  winds  which  blow  over  the  Rocky  Mountains 
•re  Tery  dry  winds  when  they  reach  the  eastern  slope  of  those  mountains,  and  they 
appear  to  have  lost  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  moisture  by  the  precipitation 
which  took  place  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  I  have  examined  this 
subject  in  a  paper  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  July,  1881,  and  I 
herewith  send  you  a  copy  of  this  paper.  As  the  result  of  this  dryness,  the  mean  an- 
nual rainfall  between  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  the  meridian  of  100^  is,  with  slight  ex- 
ceptions, less  ttian  15  inches.  This  is  shown  by  the  latest  rain-charts  published  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Thioaghont  all  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  considerable  part  of  the  rainfall  is  evidently 
due  to  vapor,  which  comes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  influence  is  very  decided 
np  to  the  parallel  of  36^,  and  is  probably  felt  in  a  diminished  degree  still  further  north. 

Near  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  evidently  increased  by  vapor 
which  comes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  For  the  remaining  portion  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  vapor  which  furnishes  the  rainfall  may  come, 
to  some  extent,  from  these  two  sources,  but  it  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  chain  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  from  the  rivers,  small  lakes  and  collections  of  water,  and  from  the  moist 
earth. 

2.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chief  of  this  Bnreaa,  under  date  of 
April  9, 1885,  Mr.  Silas  Bent,  of  Saint  Louis,  says : 

The  ocean  temperature  of  the  North  Pacific  remains  pretty  much  the  same  through- 
ont  the  year  and  is,  as  I  have  before  said,  about  70^  or  7oP  V.  The  temperature  of 
the  land,  however,  along  the  coasts  of  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  the  lower 
regions  of  Idaho,  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  ocean  in  the  summer  time,  and  much 
lower  in  the  winter  season. 

The  vapor  laden  west  winds,  which  come  to  those  coasts  from  across  the  Pacific, 
partake  of  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  and  being  cooler  than  the  land  in  sum- 
mer, are  expanded  by  the  contact  rather  than  contracted,  and  of  course  yield  no  pre- 
cipitation, but  in  the  winter,  being  warmer  than  the  land,  thay  are  contracted  by  the 
contact,  and  give  forth  the  mists  and  rain  which  envelop  that  whole  region  through- 
out that  season,  and  which  mists  and  rain  are  congealed  into  snow,  only  when  those 
winds  reach  the  mountains,  where  the  temperature  is  below  the  freezing  point. 

3.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chief  of  this  Bureau,  under  date  of 
March  6, 1885,  Gapt.  Samuel  M.  Mills,  Acting  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
United  States  Army,  says  : 

Tour  questions  relate  to  general  theories  which  are  not  easily  discussed  in  a  few 
words. 

It  seems  probable  that  evaporation  from  the  Kuro  Si  wo  is  no  more  important  than 
that  from  the  remainder  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  southwest  wind  that  north  of  California  passes  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
deposits  rain  on  our  Pacific  Coast,  undoubtedly  draws  most  of  its  moisture  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  it  loses  more  of  its  moisture  on  the  immediate  coast  than  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  is  by  no  means  depleted ;  on  the 
average  its  dew-point  falls  about  fifteen  degrees  Fahrenheit  before  reaching  the  crest. 
This  corresponds  to  a  loss  of  about  40  per  cent,  of  its  moisture.  Having  passed  the 
crest  it  does  not  fhmish  any  more  rain  until  its  60  per  cent,  residuum  has  been  increased 
either  by  local  evaporation  or  by  mixing  with  moist  air  from  some  distant  source, 
such  as  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Great  Lakes,  &,c. 

The  facts  hereinbefore  presen  ted,  showing  that  the  praiCiV^A  ^T^^\\fv 
taiion  ofmoiBture  tbroaghout  the  great  elevated  dry  area  oi  t\i^  vqXj^tN^^ 
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east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  occors  daring  the  sammer  months,  and 
that  the  principal  precipitation  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  ocoors 
daring  the  winter  months,  and  the  views  expressed  by  Prof.  Elias 
Loomis,  and  by  Mr.  Silas  Bent,  and  by  Gapt  Samuel  M.  Mills,  of  the 
United  States  Signal  Service,  seem  to  lead  to  the  following  hypothesis, 
viz :  that,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bent,  the  winds  blowing  eastwardly  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  daring  the  summer  months  are  cooler  than  the  land,  and 
that  they  are  expanded  rather  than  contracted  by  passing  over  the 
land.  After  passing  the  Bocky  Mountain  summit  they  retain  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  their  moisture,  but  not  enough  generall^'^  to  produce 
precipitation,  the  dew-point  being  as  stated  by  Gapt.  Mills,  considerably 
below  the  temperature  of  the  air.  But  by  mixing  with  air  laden  with 
moisture  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  with  vapors 
which  arise  by  evaporation  from  the  Great  Lakes,  from  rivers  and  small 
collections  of  water,  and  from  the  moist  earth  of  the  area  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  as  stated  by  Professor  Loomis,  such  evaporation  being 
abundant  during  the  summer  months,  the  dew-point  is  reached  and  pre- 
cipitation takes  place. 

The  fact  that  the  area  here  referred  to  is  especially  subject  to  violent 
atmospheric  disturbances,  clearly  due  to  the  contact  of  strata  of  air  dif- 
fering in  temperature,  amount  of  moisture  and  electrical  condition,  ap- 
pears to  prove  the  intermingling  of  air  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
from  the  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Bivers  with  the  winds 
blowing  eastwardly  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  subject  is  clearly 
elucidated  by  Mr.  Silas  Bent  in  his  interesting  article  entitled  '<The 
Birth  of  the  Tornado,''  and  also  in  Appendix  No.  58. 

The  great  range  and  ranch  cattle  area  evidently  receives  its  limited 
supply  of  moisture  from  various  sources  and  uuderexceediugly  variable 
and  complex  conditions.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  public  and  scien- 
tific interest,  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  very  full  and  careful  investigation  by 
the  Government. 

THE  PRACTICABILITY    OF    INCREASING    THE   AMOUNT    OF    RAINFALL 
THROUGHOUT  THE  GREAT  INTERIOR  DRY  AREA. 

The  question  of  increasing  the  amount  of  rainfall  throughout  the  ex- 
tensivedry  area  of  the  interior  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant economic  problems  of  the  age. 

The  theory  is  held  bv  some  that  the  culture  of  trees  will  tend  to  in- 
crease  the  precipitation  of  moisture,  and,  accordingly,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  so-called  timber-culture  laws,  any  individual  may  procure 
160  acres  of  land  upon  complying  with  certain  conditions  as  to  the  cul- 
ture of  trees  upon  a  part  of  such  lauds.  This  theory  has  its  earnest  ad- 
vocates, but  it  is  sharply  controverted  by  others.  Perhaps  the  ablest 
and  most  conspicuous  of  its  advocates  is  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  of 
Lowville,  X.  Y.,  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Forestry 
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smd  an  eminent  writer  upon  that  subject.  Dr.  Hough  has  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  chief  of  this  Bureau  briefly  stated  the  reasons  upon 
which  his  views  are  based.    (See  Appendix  No.  14.) 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  tlie  construction  of  railroads  and 
telegraph  lines  throughout  the  dry  area  has  tended  to  increase  the 
amount  of  rainfall  in  that  region. 

It  is  also  held  by  others  that  the  system  of  irrigation,  whereby  the 
water  of  the  streams  which  come  down  from  the  Eocky  Mountains  and 
their  various  spurs  is  turned  upon  the  dry  land,  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  ran  off  into  the  great  rivers  which  flow  easterly  and  empty  into  the 
MissiBsippi  Biver,  will  tend  to  increase  the  rainfall  in  the  dry  area,  from 
the  copious  evaporation  which  takes  place  from  such  irrigated  lands. 
This  appears  to  be  a  plausible  theory,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  kuown 
course  of  natural  forces,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  expedient  is  avail- 
able is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  by  this  means 
a  very  large  area  can  be  reclaimed  to  profitable  agriculture.  As  a  gen- 
eral role  it  is  found  that  the  crops  of  irrigated  lands  are  more  abundant 
and  more  reliable  than  those  of  lands  watered  by  natural  rainfall. 

Another  expedient  for  obtaining  water  throughout  this  vast  area  is 
that  of  sinking  artesian  wells.  By  this  means  a  considerable  amount 
of  water  could  be  secured  for  the  use  of  cattle.  The  efiect  of  this  would, 
however,  be  to  open  up  extensive  areas  to  grazing  now  comparatively 
unavailable,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  too  remote  from  water. 

It  is  evident  that  any  practical  expedient  for  increasing  the  amount 
of  precipitation  throughout  the  dry  area  will  also  be  the  means  of  sup- 
plying, through  re-evaporation  and  recondensation  the  return  to  the 
earth  of  moisture  originally  drawn  from  the  great  primary  source  of 
continental  precipitation — the  ocean. 

It  appears  to  be  a  well-established  fact  that  in  the  States  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  the  limits  of  the  area  sufficiently  watered  by  natural  rain- 
fall for  agricultural  purposes  has  during  the  last  twenty  years  moved 
westward  from  150  to  200  miles.  This  seems  to  present  the  promise  of 
an  extensive  reclamation  to  theartsof  agricultureof  lanrlsnowavailable 
only  as  pasturage.  It  is  believed  that  this  westward  extension  of  the 
area  of  agricultural  lands  is  due  mainly  to  the  increased  amount  of 
evai)oration  from  lands  brought  under  culture  in  the  Western  and  North- 
western States.  The  foregoing  facts  seem  to  indicate  the  wisdom  of  a 
tentative  and  expectant  policy  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  lands 
of  the  dry  area  now  embraced  in  the  public  domain,  especially  in  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  and  thte  Territories  of  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wy- 
oming. Such  lands  should  not  be  regarded  as  necessarily  and  for  all 
time,  merely  pastoral  lands. 

The  matters  just  treated  of  seem  also  to  suggest  the  national  im- 
portance of  a  careful  and  extended  study  of  the  meteorology  and  cli- 
matology of  the  great  dry  area,  and  a  close  observation  of  the  effect  of 
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all  efforts  which  are  being  made  tx>  secare  an  increased  precipitation  of 
moistore,  and  thus  to  reclaim  to  agriculture  a  large  part,  at  least,  of 
that  vast  area. 

CHABACTEEISTICS  OF  THE  EAHOE  AHD  EAHCH  CATTLE  ASEA 

WITH  EESPECT  TO  TEKFEEATUEE. 

The  characteristics  of  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  area,  with  respect 
to  temperature  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  are  very  clearly 
exhibited  in  the  census  temperature  charts,  and  also  in  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  War  Department  On  Map  No^ 
1,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  are  delineated  the  January  isothermal  lines. 
These  indicate  approximately  the  relative  severity  of  the  winter  sea- 
son in  various  parts  of  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  area.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  these  isotherms  pay  little  heed  to  parallels  of  latitude.  For 
example,  the  January  isotherm  of  30^  sweeps  in  an  apparently  fontastic 
course  through  14^  of  latitude,  equal  to  967  statute  miles,  between 
Washington  Territory  and  New  Mexico.  Such  wide  departures  of  the 
isothermal  lines  from  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  due  mainly  to  the 
hyx>sometric  characteristics  of  the  continent,  and  especially  to  its  oro- 
logical  features.  These  causes  of  thermal  conditions  are  very  clearly 
illustrated  on  Map  No.  4,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  which  map  is  a  hyp- 
sometric sketch  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  point  of  lowest  January  temperature 
along  the  northern  boundary-line  of  the  United  States  is  about  where 
that  line  is  crossed  by  the  Eed  River  of  the  North,  the  boundairy 
between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  the  mean  January  temperature  rises  firom  a  little 
below  zero  at  that  point  to  20^  above  zero  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Idaho,  and  to  3(P  above  zero  where  the  boundary-line 
between  Washington  Territory  and  British  Columbia  touches  Puget 
Sound. 

The  northwest  winds  which  during  the  winter  months  blow  over 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  which  also  sometimes  reach  Western  Da- 
kota and  Nebraska  and  Northern  Colorado,  are  comparatively  warm 
winds,  and  evidently  come  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  com- 
monly known  as  Chinook  winds.  During  certain  seasons  these  winds 
have  been  so  warm  and  so  long  continued  as  to  melt  the  snows  and  to 
break  up  the  ice  in  the  Upper  Missouri  Elver  and  its  principal  tribu- 
taries. As  the  swelling  waters,  "filled  with  broken  masses  of  ice,  fiow 
onward,  they  at  length  reach  a  point  in  Dakota  or  Nebraska  where  the 
effect  of  the  Chinook  winds  has  not  been  felt,  and  where  the  Missouri 
Biver  is  solidly  frozen.  This,  in  certain  instances,  has  caused  wide- 
spread and  damaging  overflows. 

It  has  been  found  that  cattle  do  not  suffer  much  from  the  severity  of 
the  temperature  of  the  northern  ranges  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  ob- 
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taio  an  abundance  of  nntritious  food.    This  is  always  the  case  when 
the  winter  snows  are  light,  or  when  they  are  blown  off  the  high  lands. 
The  storms  most  disastrous  to  cattle  are  usually  those  which  occur 
m  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  or  early  spring,  and  when,  after  a  rain- 
M,  the  grasses  and  shrubbery  become  covered  with  ice,  and  for  seve- 
ral days  the  cattle  are  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  their  food  supply. 
Losses  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  occur  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory from  Texas  to  Montana.     Sometimes  it  happens,  as  has  been  the 
case  during  the  past  winter,  that  the  losses  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather  have  been  even  greater  in  Texas  than  in  Montana.    Eange  cattle 
usually  have  heavy  coats  of  hair  which,  when  saturated  with  rain  and 
fit>zeD,  cause  their  sufferings  to  be  much  greater  than  when  exposed  to 
extremely  cold  but  dry  weather.    The  regions  where  losses  on  account 
of  the  weather  are  least  are  generally  those  where  the  cattle  are  best  able 
to  obtain  sufficient  food,  and  where  they  can  readily  tind  natural  shelter- 
ing places  frx)m  the  violence  of  the  winds. 

THE  SELATIOHS  OF  THE  RAN OE  AND  EANCH  CATTLE  BUSINESS 

TO  THE  INTEEESTS  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  massacre  of  General  Custer  and  his  detachment  on  the  25th  of 
Jane,  1876,  at  Little  Big  Horn,  Dakota,  near  the  present  location  of 
Fort  Caster,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  stringent  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  Grovernment  with  respect  to  requiring  the  Indians 
to  remain  upon  their  reservations.  During  the  five  years  following  that 
tragic  event  our  valiant  little  army,  widely  scattered  over  a  vast  area, 
had  many  bloody  encounters  with  the  Indians.  At  last  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance was  broken,  and  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Dakota  became  compara- 
tively safe  for  the  introduction  of  the  range-cattle  business,  which  had 
already  become  known  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  as  a  highly  attractive 
enterprise,  and  a  speedy  avenue  to  wealth.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle,  almost  all  of  them  driven  from 
the  State  of  Texas  as  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  were  quietly  grazing 
tliroaghout  the  former  haunts  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  cowboy,  armed 
and  equipped,  a  bold  rider,  and  valiant  in  fight,  became  the  dominating 
power  throughout  vast  areas  where  but  a  few  years  before  the  Indian 
had  bidden  defiance  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  of  civilization.  The 
question  of  Indian  wars  was  thus  forever  settled  in  the  region  men- 
tioned. Montana,  Idaho,  and  Dakota  now  afford  as  much  security  for 
life  and  property  as  do  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

In  the  year  1864  a  regiment  of  Colorado  militia,  under  Colonel  Chiv- 
ington,  attacked  a  camp  of  hostile  Indians  at  Spring  Creek,  near  Kit 
Carson,  and  administered  to  them  a  punishment  which  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence  in  breaking  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  more  south- 
erly portion  of  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  area.  In  this  section,  as  at 
the  north,  the  land  has  been  subdued  to  the  purposes  of  the  miner^  the 
2kgncn'ltan8ty  and  the  herdsman. 
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The  only  difficulties  now  experienced  from  the  Indians  resnit  from 
their  leaving  their  reservations  in  certain  of  the  Territories.  When  thos 
X>ennitted  to  wander  off  they  frequently  steal  cattle  from  the  herdsmen. 
Bach  incursions  are  usually  made  singly  or  in  small  bodies. 

The  National  Convention  of  Cattlemen,  held  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  No- 
vember 17  to  22, 1884,  passed  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
upon  this  subject : 

Whereas  the  Indians  in  various  sections  have  virtually  been  forced  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  Grovemment  supplies  to  forage  outside  of  their  reservations ;  and 

Whereas,  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Montana,  and 
Eastern  Oregon  and  Dakota  permits  are  given  each  year  to  irresponsible  Ji>ands  of 
Indians  to  roam  at  will  over  the  lands  beyond  the  limits  of  their  reservations,  whereby 
great  damage  by  fire  and  depredations  is  entailed  upon  the  live-stock  industry  and 
hostile  collision  with  rangemen  made  imminent :  Now,  therefore. 

Resolved  (1),  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  all  the  covenants  of  the 
Government  with  the  Indians  should  be  most  scrupulously  and  honestly  carried  out. 

Resolved  (2),  That  the  Indians  named  in  the  preamble,  having  been  granted  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  vast  areas  of  public  domain,  should  be  rigidly  restricted  to  the  limits 
of  such  reservations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Govemmeut  has  adopted^  and  has  long 
maintained,  the  policy  of  preventing  hostilities  with  the  Indians  by  lo- 
cating them  on  reservations,  upon  which  white  men  are  not  allowed  to 
trespass,  and  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  Indians  so  located,  it  appears 
but  just  to  settlers  and  to  those  who  are  pursuing  legitimate  and  useful 
occupations  upon  the  public  lands,  whereby  the  people  of  the  country 
are  better  supplied  with  cheap  beef,  that  the  desire  of  the  cattlemen  for 
the  better  protection  of  their  interests  should  be  respected. 

THE  OCCUPANCY  OF  LANDS  BY  HEBDSMEN  IN  THE  INDIAN  TBRBITOEY 

AND  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

Important  questions  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  grazing  of  cattle 
upon  the  lands  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  upon  Indian  reservations. 

As  shown  on  map  No.  1,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  now  embraced  in  the  great  range  and 
ranch  cattle  area  of  the  United  States.  To  a  great  extent  the  cattle 
business  in  that  Territory  is  carried  oq  by  members  of  the  various 
tribes,  the  same  being  either  full-blooded  Indians,  or  so-called  "half- 
breeds,'"  and  by  white  men  who,  by  marriage  with  Indian  women,  have 
become  identified  with  the  several  tribes.  But  for  many  years  a  large 
part  of  the  Indian  Territory  was  unoccupied  by  the  Indians  for  grazing 
or  any  other  purpose.  This  led  at  first  to  the  unauthorized,  but  per- 
mitted, occupancy  of  such  lands  by  herdsmen,  chiefly  from  Kansas  and 
Missouri;  but  subsequently  permits  or  licenses  were  granted  by  the  In- 
dians to  herdsmen  to  graze  their  cattle  upon  such  lands  on  payment  of 
a  stipulated  rental  to  the  several  tribes  to  whom  the  lands  belonged,  or 
to  whose  use  they  had  been  dedicated  and  set  apart  by  the  National 
Government  under  treaty  stipulations. 

The  BeDHte  of  the  Vnited  States,  on   the  3d  of  December,  1884, 
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adopted  a  lesolation  inquiring  what  leases  of  lands  have  been  made  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  or  Indian  reservations,  for  grazing  or  other  pur- 
poses, the  number  of  acres  embraced  by  each  of  such  leases,  the  terms 
thereof,  and  the  persons,  corporations,  or  associations  named  therein  as 
lessees,  also  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  such  leases  have  been 
made.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submitted  a  reply  to  this  resolu- 
tion under  date  of  January  3, 1885. 

He  first  states  that  in  years  past  owners  of  cattle  used  quite  exten- 
sively the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  Indians  by  sufterauce  and  without 
any  compensation  in  the  nature  of  rental,  except  presents  to  certain  in- 
flneotial  chiefs  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  winning  their  favor.  It 
was  ^ound,  however,  that  such  unregulated  occupancy  led  to  waste,  by 
the  (*utting  and  carrying  off  of  large  quantities  of  black- walnut  and 
nxVo  T*\lnahle  timber.  Finally  it  was  deemed  best  to  allow  the  In- 
dians to  grant  to  responsible  parties  the  exclusive  right  to  graze  cattle 
within  specific  limits.  By  this  means  waste  was  prevented,  and  lauds 
not  used  by  the  Indians  became  a  source  of  revenue  to  them. 

Referring  especially  to  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  Secre- 
tary explains  the  nature  of  the  tenure  of  such  lands  for  grazing  jmrposes 
as  follows : 

The  privilege  to  graze  cattle  in  but  a  license  and  not  a  lease.  It  conveys  no  in- 
terest in  the  lands  occupied.  It  is  true  that  the  Indians  did  attempt  to  make  leases 
with  a  fixed  period  during  which  the  parties  would,  if  the  power  existed,  have  all  the 
rights  of  lessees,  but  doubting  the  power  to  make,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  such  leas- 
ing, I  declined  to  approve  the  same  as  a  lease,  but  did  treat  them  as  amounting  to  a 
license,  to  be  revoked  by  the  Indians  at  will. 

The  view  taken  by  the  Secretary  is  that  the  privilege  granted  by  the 
Indians  to  herdsmen  simply  amounts  to  the  sale  of  a  crop,  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  right  of  the  Cherokee  Kation  to  do  this  he  says : 

Under  the  decisions  of  the  courts  as  to  the  title  by  which  they  hold  their  lands, 
and  the  guarantee  pledged  them  by  the  United  States  in  the  16th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1S66,  can  any  one  question  or  doubt  their  right  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  the 
grass  growing  on  their  lands  as  they  have  made,  whether  it  is  called  a  lease,  license, 
or  permit  t  l*he  land  is  theirs  and  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  use  it  in  any  way 
that  a  white  man  would  use  it  with  the  same  character  of  title,  and  an  attempt  to 
deprive  the  nation  of  the  right  would  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  treaty  as  well  as 
the  plain  words  of  the  patent. 

During  the  year  1884  the  following  amounts  were  paid  to  the  differ- 
ent tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  by  individuals  and  corporations  for 
the  privilege  of  grazing  cattle : 

Cheyennesand  Arapahoes $77,351  60 

Poncas 1,700  00 

Otoes 2,100  00 

Pawnees 4,500  00 

Sacand  Fox 4,000  00 

Osages 13,160  00 

Qnapaws 3,000  00 

Kiowas 2,080  00 

ToUl VW.'^V^ 
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In  addition  to  this  the  Cherokees  hare  received  $100,000  for  grazing 
on  the  lands  known  as  the  Cherokee  strip  or  outlet. 

In  his  report  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  while  expressing  his  ap- 
proval of  the  policy  of  leasing,  asserts  that  in  his  opinion  the  amounts 
paid  do  not  constitute  an  adequate  compensation.  The  payment  to  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  amounted  to  only  2  cents  an  acre,  or  an 
average  of  $12.33  per  capita  of  these  tribes.  The  Secretary  asserts  his 
belief  that  these  lands  might  be  leased  at  from  4  to  6  cents  per  acre. 

It  is  a  fact  generally  well  known  that  the  occupancy  of  lands  in  the 
Indian  Territory  by  white  men  for  grazing  cattle,  evenundef  such  licenses 
or  i>ermits  as  constitute  them  simply  tenants  by  sufferance  upon  as- 
signed lands,  and  the  occupancy  also  of  certain  unassigned  lands  for 
the  same  puri)ose,  the  title  of  which  lands  is  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  precedent  under  which 
persons  proposing  to  become  actual  settlers  have  sought  to  acquire 
homes  upon  such  unassigned  lands,  which  are  commonly  known  as  the 
^'  Oklahoma  country.''  These  pretensions  have  invariably  been  resisted 
by  the  National  Government.  The  subject  is  now  being  investigated 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  As  stated  elsewhere,  it  is 
against  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  touching  the  disposition 
of  the  public  lands  to  lease  them  to  cattlemen ;  therefore  it  has  not 
been  deemed  proper  to  establish  any  precedent  of  that  sort  by  leasing 
lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
use  of  Indians  and  freedmen. 

The  granting  of  permits  to  graze  cattle  has  also  been  practiced  on 
the  reservations  north  of  the  Indian  Territory.  To  what  extent  this  is 
done  cannot  here  be  definitely  stated.  In  a  recent  letter  to  this  office 
Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley,  of  Saint  Paul,  says: 

There  seems  to  be  uo  general  rale  about  leases.  On  one  reservation  I  visited  last 
summer  I  found  the  exclusive  privilege  of  pasturing  cattle  was  leased  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual ;  on  another  there  were  several  leases,  while  on  still  another,  that  of  the  Flat- 
heads,  the  agent  did  not  even  allow  himself  the  privilege  of  having  cattle  on  the 
range. 

After  considering  the  legal  points  involved  in  the  various  questions 
which  had  arisen  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  permit 
white  men  to  occupy  a  part  of  their  lands  for  the  grazing  of  cattle,  and 
the  right  of  the  United  States  Government,  under  the  provision  of  law, 
of  treaty,  and  of  conveyance,  to  permit  white  men  thus  to  occupy  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  or  to  obtain  the  necessary  licenses,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  the  document  before  referred  to,  clearly  and  forcibly 
discusses,  first,  the  questions  of  property  and  proprietary  rights  in- 
volved in  such  leases,  or  licenses  for  grazing  cattle  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  second,  the  question  of  policy  as  to  whether  the  interests  of 
the  Indians  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  demand  that  the  In- 
dians should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  own  large  and  valuable  tracts  of 
land  which  are  not  needed  by  them,  and  which  might  be  used  for  the 
settlement  and  development  of  the  country. 
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Upon  the  first  of  these  points  the  Secretary'  says: 
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The  laws  exclading  white  men  from  Indian  reservations  were  enacted  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Indians.    In  all  cases  where  the  Department  has  felt  that  the  presence  of 
white  men  on  the  reservation  was  injurious  to  the  Indians  they  have  been  removed. 
In  all  cases  where  the  Indians  have  asked  their  removal  the  Department  has  acceded 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Indians  add  caused  their  removal,  without  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  their  presence  was  injurious  or  not.     Ou  the  other  baud,  if  the  Indians 
tivoTtd  their  remaining,  they  have  rarely  been  disturbed,  aud  never,  unless  as  before 
fftated,  their  presence  was  clearly  injurious  to  the  Indians.    This  applies  to  the  un- 
eivilized  tribes.    But  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  Indians  to  exclude  white  men 
^m  their  midst  whose  presence  they  desire  and  declare  to  be  beneficial  to  them,  and 
it  should  not  be  done  unless  their  presence  is  clearly  injurious  to  the  Indians.    It 
cannot  be  demonstrated  that  the  permibsion  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  owners  of 
cattle  to  graze  them  on  the  Indian  lands  is  injurious  to  the  Indians.    Isolation  of  the 
Indians  ftom  the  white  man  was  once  thought  necessary  to  protect  him  from  the  vices 
of  civilisation,  but  such  isolation,  even  if  desirable,  has  now  become  impossible.    But 
such  isolation  is  not  desirable,  and  the  Indian  will  become  civilized  much  more 
readily  when  he  comes  in  daily  contact  with  white  men,  and  certaiuly  so  if  such  con- 
tact is  of  his  own  choice  and  seeking.    If  the  lands  so  occupied  by  cattlemen  are  not 
required  for  the  grazing  of  the  herds  of  Indians  or  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  In- 
dians are  not  only  benefited  by  contact  with  the  whites,  but  by  the  compensation 
received  for  such  grazing  privileges. 

Ul)on  the  second  point  above  noticed  the  Secretary  expresses  the  fol- 
lowing opinion : 

I  do  not  propose  that  the  Oovemment  shall  confiscate  these  lands,  or  open  them  to 
settlement  without  proper  compensation  to  the  Indians,  and  while  the  title  is  held 
either  by  the  Indians,  or  the  Government  for  them,  they  should  be  prohibit4)d  from 
intrusion  by  unauthorized  persons,  aud  allowed  to  receive  all  the  advantages  that 
can  be  had  from  the  ownership  or  occupation  of  such  lands.  But  the  interest  of  the 
Indians  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  demands  that  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  own  large  and  valuable  tracts  to  the  exclusion  of  the  settlers,  when  such 
lands  are  not  needed  by  the  Indians.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  any  country  to  have  its 
lands  held  in  large  tracts  by  few  owners,  and  it  is  the  more  so  if  held  by  owners  who 
neither  make  use  of  it  themselves  nor  allow  others  to  do  so. 

The  relation  of  Indian  population  to  area  of  reservations  is  stated 
as  follows  with  respect  to  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions of  Dakota  and  Montana,  viz :  Crow  Greek,  Devil's  Lake,  Fort  Ber- 
thold,  Lake  Traverse,  Old  Winnebago,  Ponca,  Sioux,  Turtle  Mountain 
and  Yankton  in  Dakota,  and  the  Blackfeet,  Crow,  and  Jocko  in  Mon- 
tana, each  of  which  is  shown  upon  map  No.  1,  at  the  end  of  this  report. 


ReAerrationt. 


Area. 


Indian  Territory 

KeterratSons  in  Dakota  . 
Keterrations  in  Montana 


Sq.  milei. 
64,223 
41,  MO 
43,484 


Popnlation 
Population,     per  tqaare 
mile. 


Number. 

yumber. 

82,334 

1.28 

31, 051 

.74 

14, 776 

,U 

How  small  relatively  is  this  Indian  population  in  proportion  to  the 
area  of  land  occupied  is  indicated  by  the  following  com^^moii^^Xi^^^- 
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ing  the  population  per  square  mile  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  reserva- 
tions  in  Dakota  and  Montana  and  in  certain  of  the  States : 

Re««rvation8  and  States.  !  Population.'  Reservations  and  States.  Population. 


4 


'    Sq.  mile.  I    8q.  mUe. 

Indian  Territory '             1.28  Loaisiana '  20.7 

Indian  reservations  in  Dakota '              .  74  '  Texas '  0. 1 

Indian  reservations  in  Montana  ..'....;              .34'  Mississippi '  24.4 

Minnesota 9.80  Ohio i  745 

Iowa ;  29.3    •  Pennsylvania 05.2 

Missouri 31.5  New  York 1  1017 


• 


Arkansas 15.1     i  Massaclinsetts 221.8 

I 
) 

The  Indian  population  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Aifairs  to  be  as  follows : 

The  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory : 

Cherokees 23.000 

Creeks 14,000 

Choctaws 18,000 

Chickasaws 6,000 

Seminoles 3,000 

64,000 
AU  others 200,000 

Total 264.000 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  some  of  the  principal 
reservations,  Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley  says  in  a  letter  addressed  to  this  office : 

"Considerable  new  territory  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  stock  indus- 
try by  the  reductions  of  the  large  Indian  reservations  in  Dakota  and 
Montana. 

'*The  great  Sioux  Reservation  in  Western  Dakota  could  be  reduced  to 
one-third  of  its  present  dimensions  without  any  injury  to  the  interests 
of  the  Indians.  Measures  are  already  in  progress  for  cutting  down  about 
one-half  the  area  of  the  Crow  Eeservation  in  Montana,  which  is  now 
about  a«  large  a«  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  portion  to  be  released 
from  Indian  control  is  nearly  all  excellent  bunch-grass  range.  The 
largest  of  all  the  existing  reservations  is  that  of  the  Black  Feet,  Pie- 
gans,  River  Crows,  and  other  tribes  lying  between  the  Upper  Missouri 
and  the  British  boundary,  which  covers  an  area  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

"  It  is  proposed  by  the  Indian  Commission  to  establish  three  small  res- 
ervations within  this  Territory  and  to  restore  the  remainder  of  the  old 
reservation  to  the  public  domain.  Nearly  all  the  area  which  will  thus 
be  thrown  open  to  white  settlement  consists  of  good  grazing  land.  The 
Milk  River  Valley,  which  now  lies  wholly  within  the  reservation,  is  es- 
pecially valuable  for  range  purposes,  combined  with  farming  by  irriga- 
tion on  the  bottom  lands  near  the  river  and  its  tributaries.    In  Wash- 
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iugton  Territory  much  good  grass  laud  has  lately  been  added  to  the 
oj)en  range  country  by  the  reduction  of  the  Moses  Reservation. 

^^To  confine  the  Indians  in  smaller  areas  than  were  assigned  to  them 
wien  they  lived  by  hunting,  is  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  becoming  civ- 
ilized.   The  game  which  once  furnished  them  with  food  and  clothing  is 
DOW  gone,  and  the  nomadic  life  encouraged  by  the  possession  of  enor- 
iDoas  reservations  is  not  favorable  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry. 
'*  With  the  opening  of  new  ranges  by  the  reduction  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  the  better  stocking  of  the  existing  ranges,  the  cattle  industry 
has  a  large  field  for  further  development." 

Since  the  vast  area  over  which  the  Indians  once  roamed  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  hunting  and  following  a  nomadic  life  has  been  devoted  to 
the  use  of  white  men  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  bufialo 
has  been  driven  off,  a  nomadic  mode  of  life  within  that  region  is  no 
longer  i)ossible;  therefore  reservations  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
Indians  are  to  them  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  The  sentiment 
that  civilization  has  the  right  of  way  to  the  future  on  this  continent, 
in  its  application  to  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  great  Indian  res- 
ervationn,  appears  to  be  dictated  not  only  by  sound  views  of  public 
lK)Iicy  regarding  the  use  of  such  lands  by  white  men,  but  also  by  the 
moral  obligation  of  according  to  the  Indians  just  and  humane  treats 
meut  and  placing  them  under  such  conditions  as  shall  inculcate  in  them 
habits  of  industry  and  render  them  self-sustaining. 

CAFACITT  OF  THE  BAN OES  FOE  OEAZINO  FITEFOSES. 

The  capacity  of  the  range  and  ranch  lands  of  the  United  States  for 
grazing  cattle,  differs  widely  in  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  sec- 
tions as  the  result  of  difl:erences  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  nutri- 
tious grasses  produced,  the  water  supply,  and  the  extent  to  which 
natural  shelter  is  available  for  cattle  during  storms.  In  Texas  from 
five  to  thirty  acres  of  land  per  head  are  required,  and  on  the  northern 
ranges  almost  the  same  differences  are  observable  in  different  localities. 

The  ultimate  limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  entire  range  and  ranch  cat- 
tle area  of  the  United  States  for  grazing,  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
possible  annual  product  can  of  course  only  be  ascertained  from  the  re- 
sults of  experience.  It  is  evident,  from  the  best  available  information, 
that  the  number  of  cattle  on  ranches  and  ranges  in  Texas  might  be 
greatly  increased.  Mr.  George  B.  Loving,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  in 
reply  to  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  this  oflftce,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  by  providing  reservoirs,  sinking  artesian  wells,  and  destroying  the 
prairie  dogs,  which,  in  certain  parts  of  the  State,  consume  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  nutritious  grasses  than  is  consumed  by  cattle,  the  num- 
ber of  range  and  ranch  cattle  pastured  in  that  State  might  jierhaps  be 
doubled. 

It  is  imiK)ssible  at  the  present  time  even  approximately  to  estimate 
the  proportion  of  the  available  range  lands  in  the  uottVi^tii  \>«l\\,  qI  Wx'i 
r.  Bx.  7,  pt.  J S 
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great  dry  area  which  are  as  yet  aDoccnpied,  or  the  exteot  to  which  the 
ftnpply  of  grassen  within  the  nominally  occapied  portions  exceeds  the 
snpply  necessary  for  the  sustenance  and  fattening  of  cattle  now  grazing 
thereupon. 

There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  already 
occupied  the  ground  to  promulgate  the  idea  that  the  ranges  are  fully 
stocked,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  additional  herds.  But 
intelligent  observers  who  have  prospected  the  different  parts  of  the 
great  cattle  area  north  of  Texas  assert  that  two,  three,  or  even  four 
times  the  number  of  cattle  now  upon  the  ranges  can  be  fed  upon  them. 

Exi)erience  proves  that  cattle  cannot  advantageously  graze  more  than 
6  or  8  miles  from  water.  The  result  is  that  vast  areas  now  well  grassed 
are  of  little  value  on  account  of  their  remoteness  from  water.  The  ren- 
dering of  such  lands  available  for  the  cattle  business  of  course  turns 
largely  ui)on  the  practicability  of  procuring  thereui)on  adequate  sup- 
plies of  water  by  means  of  artesian  wells  or  by  resen'oirs  for  collecting 
rain-water. 

PE0FITABLEHE8S  OF  THE  EAHOE  CATTLE  BUSIHESS. 

The  range  cattle  business  of  the  western  and  northwestern  portions  of 
the  great  cattle  area  of  course  differs  widely  in  the  various  localities 
and  sections  as  to  its  profitableness.  This  is  due  to  differences  of  con- 
ditions as  to  water  supply,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  grasses,  shelter, 
the  number  of  calves  produced,  extent  of  winter  losses,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  henls.  As  a  rule  the  business  has  yielded  large  profits.  This 
is  clearly  ijidicated  by  the  large  amounts  of  capital  which  have  been 
invested  in  it  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Many  large  fortunes 
have  been  made  at  the  business  within  a  comparatively  brief  period. 
Hundreds  of  men  who  embarked  in  the  business  a  few  years  ago,  with 
exceedingly  limited  means,  are  now  ranked  as  ^^  cattle  kings.*^  In  cer- 
tain instances  women  also  have  successfully  engage<l  in  the  enterprise, 
and  two  or  three  of  their  number  have  already  won  the  soubriquet  of 
"  cattle  queen." 

But  like  all  enterprises  yielding  extraonlinary  results  in  the  begin- 
ning, competition  has  in  many  sections  already  reduced  the  average 
profits  approximately  to  the  limits  usually  attained  in  commercial  enter- 
))rises. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley  states  that  the  usual  profits  on  long-established 
ranges  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  vary  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  i)er  an- 
num on  the  capital  invested.  The  following  is  from  his  statement,  in 
Appendix  No.  1 : 

"  The  average  cost  of  raising  a  steer  on  the  ranges,  not  including  in- 
terest on  the  capital  ii»veste<l,  is  usually  estimated  by  the  large  stock- 
owners  at  from  To  cents  to  $1.25  a  year.  Thus  a  steer  four  years  old 
ready  for  market  has  cost  the  owner  84  or  $5  to  raise.  When  <lriven 
to  the  railroad  he  is  worth  from  $25  to  $45.   A  recent  estimate,  approved 
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by  a  number  of  Wyoming  ranchmen,  places  the  profit  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  on  a  herd  consisting?  of  2,000  cows  with  1,000  yearlings,  and 
35  short-horn  balls,  representing  in  all,  with  ranch  improvements  and 
horses,  an  investment  of  about  $70,000,  at  $40,000." 

The  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  other  railroads  in  the  Territories  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  caused  the  price  of  range  cattle  to  advance.  Thus  large  profits 
were  realizetl  fron.  the  sale  of  herds. 

Generally  it  is  found  that  the  average  cost  per  head  of  the  manage- 
ment of  large  herds  is  much  less  than  that  of  small  herds.  The  ten- 
dency in  the  range  cattle  business  of  late  years  has  therefore  been 
toward  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  herds,  and  generally  toward  the 
consolidation  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  corporations, 
and  associations.  It  is  stated  that  a  single  cattle  company  in  Wyoming 
advertises  the  ownership  of  ninety  different  brands,  each  one  of  which 
formerly  represented  a  herd  constituting  a  separate  property. 

In  opposition  to  the  tendency  toward  consolidation,  there  is  also  the 
tendency  towartl  separate  ownerships  on  the  part  of  homestead,  pre- 
emption, and  "  desert-land "  settlers,  through  the  privileges  afforded 
them  nnder  the  public  land  laws  of  the  United  StJites. 

THE  BREEDING  OF  CATTLE  ON  THE  NORTHERN  RANGES. 

As  already  stated,  the  northern  ranges  were  originally  stocked  with 
joang  cattle,  chiefly  steers,  driven  from  Texas.  For  several  years  it 
was  supposed  that  Texas  must  continue  to  be  almost  exclusively  the 
breeding  ground,  and  that  the  northern  ranges  would  for  all  time  be 
the  maturing  and  fattening  ground  for  Texas  cattle.  But  an  impor. 
tant  change  has  taken  place  in  this  regard.  The  raising  of  cattle  on  the 
northern  ranges  has  met  with  an  encouraging  degree  of  success.  At 
the  present  time  many  of  the  large  cattle-owners  and  herdsmen  of  Mon- 
tana, Dakota,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  and  it  is  believed  also  of  Colorado, 
are  of  theopinion  that  it  is  more  profitable  for  them  to  raise  their  young 
cattle  than  to  import  them  from  Texas. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  cows  in  Texas  produce  more  calves 
than  cows  on  the  northern  rsinges.  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be 
to  the  eflFect  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  cows  of  Texas  drop  calves 
every  year.  Wide  differences  of  opinion  are,  however,  expressed  as  to 
the  increase  on  the  northern  ranges.  The  estimates  vary  from  50  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  cows.  Hon.  Martin  E.  Post,  late  Delegate  in 
Congress,  from  Wyoming,  estimates  the  average  increase  at  from  50  to 
60  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cows,  and  the  increase  from  two-year- 
old  heifers  at  40  per  cent.  He  adds,  however,  that  every  two-cattle 
raised  in  Wyoming  are  worth  three  raised  in  Texas. 

While  Texas  cattle  are  largely  i)urchased  for  stocking  ranges  at  the 
north,  the  i>olicy  upon  the  well-established  ranges  appears  to  be  quite 
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generally  favorable  to  maintaiQiiig  and  increasing  the  stocks  uik>u  such 
ranges  by  keeping  a  sufficient  number  of  cows  and  bulls  for  breeding 
purposes.    This  change  of  policy  has  led  to  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  northern-range  cattlemen  to  oppose  the  driving  of  young  cattle  from 
Texas  to  the  north,  which  spirit  of  opposition  has  manifested  itself  in 
hostility  to  the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  cattle- 
trail.    In  so  far  as  such  opposition  is  based  upon  considerations  of  a 
commercial  nature,  namely,  the  shutting  off  of  the  competition  of  Texas 
cattle-breeders  from  the  northern  ranges,  it  could  not,  of  course,  meet 
any  co-operation  whatever  from  the  National  Government,  as  that  would 
be  to  favor  the  restriction  of  free  competition  in  a  legitimate  trade. 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  becoming  in  the  northern  owners  of  herds  to 
seek  such  protection  so  long  as  they  enjoy  the  privilege  by  sufferance 
of  allowing  their  cattle  to  graze  upon  the  public  domain. 

The  practical  effect  of  breeding  cattle  on  the  northern  ranges  and  of 
the  efforts  made  to  raise  the  grade  of  such  cattle  by  the  importation  of 
high-grade  bulls  is  seen  in  the  improved  quality  of  the  beef  cattle 
shipped  to  market  from  the  northern  ranges. 

THE   IMPBOVEMENT   OF  THE   BREED  OF   BANGE  AJTD  BAHCH 

CATTLE. 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  thought  of  the  leading  range 
and  ranch  cattle  herdsmen,  as  well  as  of  settlers,  within  the  great  cattle 
belt  has  been  turned  toward  the  subject  of  improving  the  quality  of 
their  stock.  This  has  been  accomplished,  first,  by  the  shipment  of 
young  "  native"  cattle  of  the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
western  and  northwestern  ranges,  there  to  be  matured  and  fattened  for 
market.  Efforts  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  breed  of  range  cattle 
have  also  been  made  by  crossing  the  *' native '^  and  the  Texas  cows 
with  bulls  of  the  higher  breeds  of  beef  cattle,  and  chiefly  with  those  of 
the  Short-horn,  Hereford,  Polled  Angus,  and  Galloway  breeds.  To 
what  extent  it  is  practicable  to  improve  the  grade  of  cattle  on  the  range 
that  are  compelled  to  seek  their  own  food  and  water,  and  such  shelter 
against  storms  as  they  can  find  in  valleys  and  mountain  gorges  and 
in  the  "  coulees"  of  the  broken  ranges  from  the  time  they  are  dropped 
until  they  are  driven  to  the  railroad  depot  for  shipment  to  market,  and 
permanently  to  maintain  such  improvement  under  the  conditions  men- 
tioned, is  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

The  following  remarks  upon  this  point  by  ex-Governor  Crittenden,  of 
Missouri,  before  the  National  Convention  of  Cattlemen  held  in  Saint 
Louis  in  November,  1884,  are  of  interest : 

"  The  highest  and  most  successful  type  of  cattle  is  the  product  of  the 
highest  artificial  condition,  and  you  can  only  maintain  this  high  stand- 
ard by  the  continuance  of  the  conditions.    Our  increasing  population 
requires  the  observknce  of  these  conditions,  and  it  is  useless  in  the  op  in 
Jons  of  many  to  refine  blood  without  at  the  same  time  supplying  and 
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maintaining  those  artificial  aids  and  surroundings  so  necessary  to  the 
growth,  the  comfort,  and  early  maturity  of  the  beast.  You  practical 
men  mast  be  the  judges  how  far  those  aids  must  extend. 

"  I  can  only  say  if  those  aids  are  extended  enough  they  will  pay ;  if 
insufficient  for  the  refined  blood,  loss  will  ensue.  Palace  bred  animals 
will  wither  in  a  wilderness  or  in  an  unprotected  condition.  Goodman- 
gers  and  good  managers  produce  good  cattle,  provided  good  surround- 
ings are  had.  Yon  must  in  the  growth  of  cattle  do  one  of  two  things  : 
breed  a  race  of  cattle  fitted  to  the  existing  conditioiis  or  fit  the  condi- 
tions to  our  high-bred  cattle.    Which  will  pay  is  the  question.^' 

It  seems  to  be  evident  that  high-bred  cattle,  which  owe  their  develop- 
ment by  heredity  to  the  care  ami  protection  which  they  have  for  many 
generations  received  at  the  hands  of  man,  would  be  likely  to  retro- 
grade if  deprived  of  such  conditions  of  care  and  protection  upon  the 
bleak  ranges  of  the  Northwestern  Territories.  This  suggests  the 
thought  that  the  higher-bred  animals  are  more  likely  to  thrive  under 
the  management  of  actual  settlers  than  under  the  management  of  the 
large  herdsmen,  for  the  reason  that  the  settlers  are  usually  prepared  to 
shelter  their  cattle  against  the  rigors  of  winter  and  to  supply  them  with 
food  at  times  when  the  natural  supply  is  cut  off  by  snow  and  ice.  The 
large  herdsmen,  on  the  other  hand,  must,  under  existing  conditions, 
leave  their  cattle  to  struggle  for  existence  against  all  the  adverse  con- 
ditions of  cold,  and  winds,  and  weather. 

It  is,  however,  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  toward  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  range  cattle  will 
result  in  producing  cattle  greatly  superior  in  quality,  not  only  to  the 
Texan,  but  also  to  the  native  stock,  and  marked  by  physical  character- 
istics adapting  them  to  life  upon  the  range.  Important  advances  have 
already  been  made  in  this  direction. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  interesting  and  valuable  statements  upon 
this  subject  by  Hon.  Martin  B.  Post,  late  Delegate  in  Congress  from  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Post  refers  particularly  to  the  efforts  in 
this  direction  on  the  northern  ranges.    (See  Appendix  l^o,  49.) 

In  Texas  also  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  of  range  and  ranch  cattle,  and  with  a  gratifying  de- 
gree of  success.  Attention  is  invited  to  a  statement  upon  this  subject 
by  Mr.  D.  W.  Hinkle,  of  San  Antonio.    (See  Appendix  No.  23.) 

THE  TEXAS  CATTLE-TEAIL  AND  THE  MALADY  KNOWN  AS  TEXAS 

FEVEE. 

The  driving  of  cattle  from  Texas  to  the  northern  ranges,  to  be  there 
matured  and  fattened,  is  a  business  which  has  grown  up  chiefly  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Such  cattle  consist  mainly  of  young  steers  one 
and  two  years  old,  with  a  small  proportion  of  heifers.  Not  onb*  is  it 
foand  to  be  a  source  of  profit  thus  to  utilize  the  exteuMve  wottlw.nv 
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raDges,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Texas  cattle,  when  driven 
north,  increase  in  weight  more  rapidly  than  if  raised  and  prepared  for 
market  on  the  Texas  ranges.  It  is  said  that  Texas  steers  driven  north 
at  the  age  of  two  years  will  weigh  on  the  average,  when  four  years  old? 
about  200  pounds  more  than  if  kept  in  Texas  until  they  have  reached 
the  same  age.  The  quality  of  their  beef  is  also  greatly  improved  as 
the  result  of  the  migration.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  nat- 
ural grasses  of  the  higher  latitudes  are  more  nutritious  than  those  of 
Texas  and  therefore  more  fattening,  and  also  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
high  and  dry  areas  of  the  northern  ranges. 

The  cattle  driven  north  from  Texas  embrace,  first,  beef  cattle  three 
and  four  years  old  and  upwards,  in  condition  for  the  markets,  and,  sec- 
ond, young  cattle  for  stocking  the  northern  ranges.  The  beef  cattle 
ready  for  marketing  are  generally  shipped  at  points  in  Western  Kansas, 
over  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Railroad  and  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Eailroad  to  Kansas  City,  Saint  Louis,  and  Chicago.  The  great 
herds  of  young  cattle  driven  north  to  the  ranges  of  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  have  latterly  been,  sold  chiefly  at  Dodge 
City,  in  Kansas,  and  at  Ogallala,  in  Nebraska. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  driving  cattle  through  sections  of  the  coun- 
try to  any  considerable  extent  settled  and  fenced  in  farms,  the  markets 
in  Kansas  for  the  sale  of  Texas  cattle  have  always  been  located  near 
the  western  line  of  settlements,  but  the  influx  of  population  has  gradu- 
allv  crowded  these  frontier  markets  farther  and  farther  west.  In  the 
years  1870,  1871,  and  1872  the  chief  Texas  cattle  markets  of  Kansas 
were  at  Newton,  in  Harvey  County,  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F^  Bailroad,  and  at  Abilene,  in  Dickinson  County,  on  the 
line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailroad.  Later  those  markets  were  located 
at  Great  Bend,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Bailroad,  and  at 
Ellsworth,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailroad,  and  still  later  they  were 
moved  to  Dodge  City,  on  the  former  railroad,  and  to  Hayes  City,  on  the 
latter.  For  several  years  past,  however.  Dodge  City,  in  Kansas,  and 
Ogallala,  in  Nebraska,  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  have 
been  the  chief  markets  for  the  sale  of  Texas  cattle  for  the  northern 
ranges.  From  those  points  the  young  cattle  have  been  driven  to  the 
ranges  of  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 
The  movement  has  varied  in  magnitude  from  year  to  year,  but  during 
the  vear  1884  it  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  about  400,000  head. 

THE  TEXAS  FEVER. 

In  common  with  almost  all  human  enterprises,  the  most  promising 
and  beneficial  not  excepted,  the  movement  of  young  cattle  from  the 
great  breeding  grounds  of  Texas  to  the  vast  northern  ranges  is  beset 
by  an  adverse  condition.    In  this  instance  it  is  the  destructive  bovine 
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disease  commonly  known  as  ^' Texas"  fever,  but  also  designated  as 

"splenic"  fever,  and  as  "Spanish"  fever. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  this  disease  in  its  commercial  aspect.  Its 
cause  and  its  pathology  are  as  yet  involved  in  mystery.  Wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  prevail  in  regard  to  both.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
bacterial  and  bacillic  organisms,  but  the  existence  of  such  supposed 
germs  throws  no  light  upon  the  subject,  for  it  is  an  unsolved  problem 
as  to  whether  they  are  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  disease.  A  few  general 
facts  of  commercial  significance,  touching  the  manifestation  of  Texas 
fever,  appear,  however,  to  be  pretty  well  established.  Its  cause,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  undoubtedly  persistent,  and  yet  it  is  not  invariable 
as  to  the  circumstances  attending  its  appearance.  It  is  endemic  rather 
than  epidemic  The  low  lands,  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are 
nudoobtedly  the  locality  of  its  origin.  This  infected  area  is  believed  to 
embrace  somewhat  more  than  one  half  of  the  State  of  Texas.  On  map 
No.  1,  at  the  end  of  the  report,  is  shown  the  line  which  marks  approxi- 
mately, at  least,  the  northern  limit  of  this  area. 

So  long  as  cattle  born  and  raised  in  this  Gulf  section  remain  there, 
Texas  fever  is  unknown  among  them.  But  when  they  are  driven  or 
transported  to  the  northern  part  of  Texas,  or  to  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  northwest,  they  communicate  the  disease  to  the  cattle  of 
these  more  northern  latitudes.  Such  infection  of  northern  cattle  ap- 
pears to  be  invariably  the  result  of  their  walking  over,  or  feeding  upon, 
the  trails  along  which  Texas  cattle  have  piissed.  The  Southern  Texas 
cattle  on  their  way  north,  in  most  cases,  suffer  a  constitutional  disturb- 
ance apparently  attributable  to  change  of  food  and  climate,  but  it  is 
said  that  usually  they  are  not  affected  by  what  is  distinctively  known 
as  ^^  Texas  "  fever.  This  appears  to  involve  the  apparent  paradox  of 
their  imparting  a  disease  which  they  themselves  do  not  have.  Never- 
theless there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  careful  observers  indicat- 
ing that  this  is  really  the  case,  and  the  opinion  appears  to  command 
popular  belief. 

The  theory  now  generally  held  is,  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  exists 
in  a  latent  state  in  the  cattle  of  Southern  Texas,  under  conditions  of 
climate  and  food  which  produce  no  impairment  of  the  health  of  the 
animal,  but  that  during  migration  towards  the  north,  such  latent  cause 
of  disease  passes  off  in  fecal  matter,  and  is  inhaled  or  taken  into  the 
stomachs  of  the  northern  animals  when  they  feed  upon  the  ground  over 
which  the  Texas  cattle  have  passed.  In  other  words,  the  disease  is 
believed  to  be  an  incident  of  a  changed  condition  in  Texas  cattle  by 
acclimatization.  It  is  also  a  pretty  well  established  fact  that  it  is  not, 
at  least  to  any  great  extent,  contagious.  It  is  held  by  many  that  no 
animal  which  has  taken  the  disease  from  the  trail  can  communicate  it 
to  his  fellows  who  have  not  been  upon  the  trail. 
The  general  testimony  appears  to  be  to  the  effect  that  Texas  cattle 
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driven  north  have  never  coinmanicated  the  disease  to  other  cattle  north 
of  the  South  Platte  River,  nor  to  cattle  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  It 
has  been  assumnd,  therefore,  that  the  disease  is  limited  as  to  the  sphere 
of  its  manifestatiou,  both  by  latitude  aud  elevation.  It  is  also  the  ac- 
cepted theory  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  eliminated  from  the  sys- 
tems of  the  Southern  Texas  cattle  while  "  on  the  trail "  from  their  place 
of  nativity  to  the  ranges  of  the  north.  It  is  also  a  well  established  fact 
that  herds  driven  slowly  are  very  much  less  likely  to  communicate  the  dis- 
ease to  the  cattle  in  the  northern  part  of  Texas  and  toother  northern  cat- 
tle thiin  when  driven  rapidly.  Experience  also  proves  that  the  disease  is 
much  more  likely  to  manifest  itself  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  than  during  the  other  months  of  the  year. 
That  cattle  driven  from  the  State  of  Texas  gradually  lose  the  power  of 
imparting  disease  as  they  proceed  north,  and  that  the  limits  of  the 
area  of  infection  have  been  approximately  determined,  appear  to  be 
facts  pretty  well  established. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Wilson,  of  Denver,  who  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  range- 
cattle  business,  states  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  that  business  along 
the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  since  the  year  1869,  but  has  never 
had  among  his  herds  a  case  of  Texas  fever  caused  by  cattle  driven  from 
Texas,  although  he  has  handled  large  numbers  of  Texas  cattle  aud 
allowed  them  to  mingle  freely  with  native  cattle.  Mr.  Wilson  also 
asserts  it  as  his  belief  that  cattle  driven  from  Texas  have  never  commu- 
nicated the  disease  after  crossing  the  Arkansas  River  at  Do<1ge  City, 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

The  committee  of  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers'  Association,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  subject  of  Texas  fever,  reported  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  April,  1885,  "  that  Texas 
cattle  brought  from  the  southern  part  of  Texas  are  dangerous  to  our 
cattle  for  about  sixty  days  from  the  time  they  leave  their  native  ranges 
and  that  the  same  cattle  can  be  brought  among  our  stock  after  sixty 
days  have  elapsed  with  entire  safety.'' 

As  somewhat  more  than  sixty  days  are  required  in  driving  cattle  from 
the  southern  part  of  Texas  to  Wyoming  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  in  Wyoming  froin  Texas  cattle  when  so 
handled.  This  fact  is  clearly  stated  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Carey,  Delegate  in 
Congress  from  Wyoming,  and  president  of  the  Wyoming  Stock  Grow- 
ers' Association,  who  says : 

In  so  tar  as  my  experience  and  that  of  others  in  the  cattle  bnsiness  of  Wyoming  goes 
it  is  found  to  be  i)erfectly  safe  to  admit  to  our  ranges  Texas  cattle  which  are  driven  on 
the  traii.  By  the  time  they  reach  Wyo  iiinj?  and  Nebraka,  when  moved  in  that  way, 
they  appear  to  lose  entirely  the  liability  to  impart  the  socalled  Texas  fever. 
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THE  PBOPOSITIOir  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  CATTLE  TBAIL. 

The  extension  of  settlements  in  the  State  of  Kansas  has,  as  already 
stated,  gradually  forced  the  main  lino  of  the  Texas  cattle-trail  west- 
wanl  to  what  has  for  several  years  past  been  known  as  the  Fort  Griffin 
and  Dodge  City  trail,  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F6  Railroad,  and  Ogallala,  Nebr.,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad, 
being  the  two  chief  markets  for  the  sale  of  yonng  Texas  cattle  intended 
for  the  northern  and  northwestern  ranges. 

Bat  as  the  trail  was  forced  westward  by  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  apprehended  that  eventually  there  might  be  a  lack  of  the 
necessary  water  supplies  for  the  cattle  at  proper  intervals.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  deemed  advisable  by  those  who  are  interested  in  keeping 
a  practicable  trail  open  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  national  cat- 
tle trail,  by  inducing  Congress  to  set  aside  a  strip  of  pnblic  lands  through 
the  national  domain  in  Kansns,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  such  lands  to 
be  withheld  ftom  private  entry,  and  held  by  the  Government  a«  a  great 
free  highway  for  the  especial  purpose  of  a  cattle  trail.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  necessary  action  would  also  be  taken  whereby  lands  might  be 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  trail  through  the  Indian  Territory 
and  in  the  State  of  Texas.  But  in  consequence  of  action  taken  by  the 
State  of  Kansas  in  the  month  of  February,  1885,  inimical  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  trail  within  her  borders,  a  matter  hereinafter 
set  forth  with  some  degree  of  particularity,  it  was  deemed  best  by  the 
advocates  and  promoters  of  the  trail  to  locate  it  in  the  State  of  Colora^lo 
along  the  western  boundary  of  the  Stale  of  Kansas.  A  bill  to  this 
effect  was  accordingly  introduced  iu  Congress  during  its  present  ses- 
sion, by  Hon.  James  F.  Miller,  of  Texas.     (See  Appendix  No.  30.) 

It  is  said  that  the  natural  water  supply  along  this  proposed  route  is 
not  usually  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  cattle,  but  it  is  believed  that 
by  sinking  artesian  wells  at  suitable  distances  apart  this  objection  can 
be  overcome.  It  is  also  maintained  that  there  will  be  much  less  danger 
of  Texas  fever  by  this  route  than  by  the  route  from  Dodge  City  to  Og- 
alalla,  for  the  reason  that  the  former  will  be  located  upon  much  more 
elevated  ground.  On  map  No.  1,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  is  delineated 
the  old  Texas  cattle  trail,  known  as  the  Fort  Griffin  and  Dodge  City 
trail,  and  also  the  route  of  the  proposed  trail  around  the  western  border 
of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  IHE  TEXAS  CATTLE  TRAIL. 

The  most  concrete  and  demonstrative  expression  of  the  importance 
of  any  commercial  movement  is  of  course  the  statistical  record  of  its 
magnitude  during  a  series  of  years  extending  up  to  the  present  time. 
Such  a  record  of  the  movements  of  Texas  cattle  is  presented  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City,  as  follows: 
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THE  TEXA.S  CATTLE  DRIVE. 

Approximate  $tat€metit  of  the  number  of  cattle  driren  north  each  year  from  Texa$,  eince  the 

beginning  of  the  morewurnt. 


Year.  Xamber.  Tear.  •    Xmnber. 


1866 260.000   1877 201,150 

1867 35.000   1878 265.646 

1868 75.000   1879 237,927 

1869 .• 350.000   1880 394.784 

1870 300,000   1881 250.000 

1871 6U0.00O  .1882. 250,000 

1872 350.000  i  1883 267,000 

1873 405.000   1884 300.000 

1874 ;  166,000  I                            I 

1875 151,618              Total 5,201,132 

1876 321,998 


This  Statement  embraces  both  beef  cattle  shipped  east  from  the  west- 
ern cattle  markets  of  Kansas,  and  young  cattle  driven  north  to  stock 
northern  ranges.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case  during  the  earlier 
years,  but  it  is  stated  by  3Ir.  W.  H.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Trade,  Appendix  Xo.  50,  that  "  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  nearly  all  of  the  drive  has  been  made  up  of  stock  cattle  for  ranges 
north  of  Texas.^  According  to  the  best  estimate  which  can  now  be 
made,  there  have  been  about  2,000,000  young  cattle  driven  from  Texas 
to  northern  ranges  during  the  last  seven  years,  which  at  $15  a  head 
would  amount  to  $30,000,000.  The  "  drive  "  of  the  year  1884  was  about 
300,000,  which  at  $17  a  head  amounted  to  $5,100,000.  These  figures,  the 
best  which  can  be  obtained,  are  of  course  only  rough  approximations. 
They  clearly  indicate,  however,  a  large  demand  at  the  north  for  young 
Texas  cattle,  and  a  supply  adequate  to  meet  such  demand.  The 
movement  has  been  about  as  regular  as  commercial  movements  are 
generally;  the  tendency,  on  the  whole,  being  in  the  direction  of  prog- 
ress. It  is  asserted,  upon  apparently  good  authority,  that  fully  one-half 
of  the  blood  of  all  the  cattle  on  the  northern  ranges  today  is  of  the 
Texas  strain.  Many  persons  largely  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade  at  the 
north  and  the  cattle  raisers  of  Texas  generally,  maintain  that  Texas 
must  in  the  future  bold  the  position  of  a  breeding  ground,  and  the  north- 
ern ranges  that  of  a  maturing  and  fattening  ground.  But  that  view  is 
controverted  by  a  majority  of  the  herdsmen  of  the  north,  and  especially 
by  those  engaged  in  the  busiuess  of  raising  cattle  and  of  improving  the 
breed  of  northern  range  cattle.  The  question  as  to  the  reasonableness 
and  propriety  of  establishing  the  proposed  cattle  trail  depends  also  some- 
what upon  the — 

QUANTITY  OP  LAND  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  TKAIL. 

The  public  lands  of  Texas  belong  to  that  State.    The  quantity  of  land 

which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  asked  to  donate  for  the 

purpose  of  establishing  the  proposed  trail  may  therefore  be  assumed  to 

l^e^/n  at  the  southern  border  line  of  Colorudo,  auOL  to  ^-xt^ii^  \.o  xXifc 
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northern  border  Hue  of  the  United  States.  It  is  proposed  that  it  shal] 
be  of  variable  width,  from  200  feet  at  crossing  places  for  **  native  cattle," 
to  6  miles  at  the  widest  part.  It  must  of  course  have  sufficient  width 
not  only  for  a  line  of  travel,  but  also  for  a  feeding  ground  of  cattle  '^on 
the  trail."  Such  a  trail  of  an  average  width  of  3  miles,  and  extending 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  as  delineated  on  map  ]N^o.  1,  would  be  690 
miles  in  length  and  have  an  area  of  2,070  square  miles,  or  1,324,800 
acres.  If  it  should  be  established  only  from  the  Southern  boundary  of 
Colorado  to  the  parallel  of  43^  north,  which  constitutes  the  northern 
bonier  line  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  it  would  have  a  length  of  420 
miles  and  an  area  of  1,260  square  miles,  or  806,400  acres. 

The  proposed  trail  would  be  located  chiefly  upon  "  range  ^  land  not 
available  for  agriculttiral  purposes,  other  than  grazing.  The  intrinsic 
valae  of  such  lands,  which  now  belong  to  the  Government,  cannot  be 
accurately  stated,  but  it  is  comparatively  small. 

That  the  quantity  of  land  which  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  cattle 
trail  ask  Congress  to  set  aside  for  that  purpose  is  not  immoderate,  com- 
paratively speaking,  is  clearly  indicated  bj-  the  following  table  from  the 
aoDual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the 
year  1884,  showing  the  number  of  acres  of  land  conceded  by  Congress 
to  States  and  corporations  for  railroads  and  for  military  wagon-roads 
from  the  year  1850  to  June  30, 1884. 

Statement  exhibiting  land  conceitBions  by  acts  of  Congress  to  States  and  corporations  for  rail- 
road  and  military  wagon  ro<id  purposes  from  the  year  1650  to  June  30,  1884. 


lUinoU 

HiMLMiippi. 
Alabama . . 

florida 

LottiaiaDa . . 
Arkanaas.. 
MiMourl... 
Iowa 


Michigan . . 
Wiaoonain. 
Hinneaota. 

ITaffffHf 


States. 


Number  of  acres 
certitled  or  patent- 
ed np  to  Jane  30, 
1884. 


FOR  RAILROADS. 


CorporaUona 

Total  railroad  grants 

Deduct  amount  of  land  declared  forfeited  by  Congress. 


Wisconsin 
Michigan . . 
Oregon.... 


FOR  WAOON-ROAD8. 


2, 595, 053. 00 
935. 158. 70 
2. 884, 074. 03 
1, 760, 834. 98 
1, 072, 40e.  47 
2, 516, 525. 96 
1. 395, 429. 87 
4, 706, 618. 39 
3, 229, 010. 84 
2, 874. 088. 79 
7, 801, 349.  IS 
4, 638, 210. 67 


36, 408,  760.  85 
11,  fifrO,  027. 01 


48, 287, 787.  86 
607,  741.  76 


47, 620,  046. 10 

302,  93U.  96 

221, 013. 35 

1. 258. 237. 10 


1,782,181.41 
4T,62ft,Q4«,W 


ToUl 


V^,K^XT!\,^^ 
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An  idea  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposition  to  establish  the  pro- 
posed trail  may  be  derived  from  the  following  statement,  showing  the 
quantity  of  lands  granted  by  the  Government  in  aid  of  the  constrnction 
of  all  of  those  railroads,  which  are  commonly  designated  as  "Pacific 
Railroads,"  and  the  qnautity  which  would  be  required  for  the  proposed 
cattle  trail. 

The  quantity  of  land  granted  by  Congress  in  aid  of  so-called  Pacific 
railroads  is  shown  as  follows : 

Xumher  of  acres  of  land  patented  to  June  30,  188iJ,  by  so-called  Pacific  railroad  companies 
which  have  received  grants  of  land  from  the  National  Ga/temm^t^  and  the  amount  of 
hondft  issued  to  certain  of  such  companies  by  the  United  States. 


[Corrected  by  Commissioner  of  General  Land  OflBce  to  Jnne  30.  1884.] 


Xame  of  company  now  operating  the  railroads  which  have  been  aided  by 

the  National  Goveniment. 


Lands 
patented. 


Bonds  issned 
under  grants. 


Acres.      ] 


740,390  , 

3,433,460  <      $33,539,M2 


Northern  Pacific  Railroad 

Fnion  Pacific  Railroad  (inclnding  Denver  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific) 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  (inclnding  Western  Pacific  and  California  and  Or-  2, 623,008  |       27, 855. 080 

I 

egon).  I 

Atchison,  Topeka.  and  SanU  F6  Railroad 2,835,163  I 

Central  Branch  of  Union  Pacific  Railrond • i  187,448  |          1.600,000 

SionxClty  and  Pacific  Railroad |  41,308  i         1.628,326 

Sonthem  Pacific  Railroad  of  California  (main  and  branch  lines) 1,192,702  • 

Oregon  and  California  Railroad  322,063  | 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 959,207  i 

Missonri.  Kansas,  and  Texan  Railroad 984,106    

Saint  Louis,  Iron  Monntain,  and  Sonthem  Railroad 1,382,410  : 


Total 14,807,355  I        64,623,512 


*  Now  operated  by  the  Missonri  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

The  comparison  which  the  foregoing  tables  are  intended  to  present  is 
summarily  exhibited  thns : 

A  crew. 
Total  mimber  of  acres  granted  to  States  and  corporations  in  aid  of  railroad 

constraction 47,620,046 

Total  nnmber  of  acres  grant<?d  to  so-called  Pacific  railroads 14, 807, 355 

Granted  t-o  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 3, 433, 460 

Granted  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 2,62:^,008 

Granted  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6,  Railroad  Company 2,935, 163 

P>tiinated  number  of  acres  required  for  a  cattle  trail  from  Texas  to  the 

northern  border  line  of  the  United  States 1, 324, 800 

Estimated  number  of  acres  required  for  a  cattle  trail  from  Texas  to  the 

northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Nebraska 806, 400 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  land  required  for  a  cattle 
trail  of  an  average  width  of  3  milea,  extending  from  the  southern  bor- 
der of  Colorado  to  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  CJnited  States, 
would  constitute  only  2.78  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  acres  granted 
to  and  patented  by  railroad  cx)inpanies,  and  only  0.3o  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  acres  patented  by  so-called  Pacific  railroad  companies. 
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It  woald  also  be  less  than  one-half  the  number  of  acre^  patented  by 
cither  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Central  Pacific,  or  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F6  Railroad  Companies. 

Evidently  the  driving  of  young  cattle  from  Texas  to  the  ranges  of 
the  north  is  a  commercial  movement  of  great  importance.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  all  the  cattle  now  on  the  northern  ranges  came  from 
TexaiS  or  are  of  the  Texas  breed.  The  suppression  of  the  movement 
t-om  Texas  by  trail  would  check  a  legitimate  and  beneficial  competi- 
tion between  the  cattle-breeders  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  and 
therefore  tend  to  enhiince  the  price  of  beef.  It  would  also,  in  a  high 
degree,  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  enormous  cattle  interests  of  the 
great  State  of  Texas.  It  appears,  therefore,  upon  purely  commercial 
considerations,  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  that  the 
Texas  cattle  trail  should  under  proper  legislative  provisions  and  safe- 
guards  be  kept  open.  Any  obstacle  to  the  traffic  in  cattle  between 
Texas  Hud  the  northern  ranges,  other  than  the  restraints  imposed  by 
Quarantine  laws,  would  of  course  be  in  derogation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  securing  the  freedoni  of  commerce 
among  the  States. 

Tbe  several  trails  and  Texas  cattle  markets  of  Kan8i).s  hereinbefore 
mentioned  are  delineated  on  may  No.  1,  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Tbe  propriety  of  setting  aside  even  so  large  a  quantity  of  land  as  that 
hereinbefore  mentioned  for  the  purposes  of  a  cattle  trail  also  involves 
a  question  of  policy  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain. 
That  is  eminently  a  question  for  legislative  consideration  and  deter- 
mination, and  it  is  one  therefore  which  the  chief  of  the  bureau  does  not 
consider  that  he  is  culled  upon  to  discuss.  All  that  he  has  here  at- 
tempted to  do  has  been  to  set  forth  what  appear  to  him  to  be  the  facts 
of  chief  importance  in  this  case.  He  has  viewed  the  subject  only  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  in  that  light  has  not  hesitated  to  express 
his  conviction  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  principle 
of  the  perfect  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  among  the  States  and 
Territories  of  this  country. 

OBSTACLES  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL  CATTLE  TRAIL 
PBESENTED  BT  THE  aUAEANTINE  LAWS  OF  KANSAS  AND  COLO- 
RADO. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  Congress,  in  February,  1885,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  cattle  trail,  apparently  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  the  consummation  of  that  project  have  been  presented  in  the 
quarantine  laws  recently  passed  by  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Colorado. 
Those  enactments  ai)pear  to  constitute  an  absolute  embargo  against 
driving  or  transporting  by  rail  Texas  cattle  into  or  across  those  States. 

The  alarm  caused  by  the  losses  incurred  in  Kansas  from  Texas  fever 
danng  the  last  three  or  four  years  gave  rise  to  a  pronouiieed  «»^v!A.v 
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ment  in  favor  of  quarantining  the  entire  State  against  Texas  cattle. 
Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  February,  1885,  the  Legislature  of  Kansas^ 
then  in  session,  instructed  the  United  States  Senators  and  requestep 
the  Representatives  in  Congress  from  that  State  to  oppose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cattle  trail  within  its  borders.  This,  as  before 
stated,  led  to  the  change  in  the  route  of  the  proposed  trail,  and  to  the 
location  of  it  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  along  the  Kansas  border  line.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  pending  in  the  Kansas  Legislature  a  bill  for 
the  i)urpose  of  quarantining  the  entire  State  against  Texas  cattle.  This 
bill  became  a  law  on  the  12th  of  March,  1885. 

THE  QUARANTINE  LAW  OF  THE  STATE   OF   KANSAS. 

The  quarantine  law  of  the  State  of  Kansas  provides  that — 

In  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  in  the  trial  of  any  civil  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the  poni- 
mnnication  of  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fever,  proof  that  the  cattle  which  such  per- 
son is  oharge<l  with  driving  or  keeping  in  violation  of  law,  or  which  are  claimed  to 
have  communicated  the  said  disease,  were  brought  into  this  State  between  the  first 
day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  Dec«^inber  of  the  year  in  which  the  offense  was 
committed,  or  such  cause  of  action  arose,  from  south  of  the  thirty- seventh  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  shall  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  cattle  were  capable 
of  communicating  and  liable  to  impart  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  frvcr,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  and  that  the  owner  or  owners,  or  persons  in  charge  of  such 
t!attle  had  full  knowledge  and  notice  thereof  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
alleged  offense. 

The  violation  of  the  act  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $100,  nor  more  than  $2,000,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days  and  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  is  the  di\iding  line  be- 
tween Kansas  on  the  north  and  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory  on  the 
south.  This  provision,  therefore,  not  only  places  the  whole  State  of 
Texas,  but  also  the  Indian  Territory,  under  the  ban  of  quarantine,  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  March  and  first  day  of  December,  embracing  the 
entire  period  during  which  cattle  are  driven  from  Texas  to  the  northern 
ranges.  It  is  not  presumable  that  the  great  State  of  Kansas  would  by 
any  unfair  or  disingenuous  exercise  of  her  undoubted  police  powers  for- 
bid a  legitimate  commerce  in  Texas  cattle  within  her  boitlers,  or  the 
passage  of  such  cattle  across  any  portion  of  the  State.  Whatever  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  action  of  the 
legislature  of  Kansas  upon  this  subject,  the  character  of  the  people  ot 
that  Stat-e  and  the  well-known  history  of  their  struggles  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  principles  of  popular  rights  forbid  the  supposition  that 
such  action  is  induced  by  any  other  consideration  than  a  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  meeting  a  great  emergency  of  a  sanitary  nature,  and 
therefore  that  their  quarantine  law  is  designed  to  protect  and  not  to 
oppose  the  public  interests.    Nor  is  it  presumable  that  the  people  of 
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Kansas  will  hesitate  to  modify  or  abolish  such  legislation  if  at  any  time 
they  shall  become  convinced  that  their  action  in  regard  to  Texas  cattle 
isnonecessary  or  ill  advised.  The  quarantine  law  of  Kansas  may  be 
fonnd  in  Api)endix  No.  16. 

THE  QUARANTINE  LAW  OP  THE  STATE  OF   COLORADO. 

The  qaarantine  act  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  which  became  a  law  on 
March  20, 1885,  provides  that— 

It  shall  be  uulawfal  for  any  person,  associatiou,  or  corporation  to  bring  or  drive 
or  cause  to  be  bronght  or  driven,  into  this  State,  between  the  IhI  day  of  April  and 
the  Ist  day  of  November,  any  cattle  or  horses  fn>ni  a  State,  Territory,  or  country  south 
of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  unless  said  cattle  or  horses  have  been 
held  at  some  place  north  of  the  said  parallel  of  latitude  for  a  period  of  at  least  ninety 
days  prior  to  their  importation  into  this  State,  or  unless  the  person,  association,  or 
corporation  owning  or  having  charge  of  such  cattle  or  horses  shall  procure  from  the 
State  yeterinary  board  a  certificate  or  bill  of  health  to  the  effect  that  said  cattle  or 
hones  are  free  from  all  infectious  or  contagious  diseases,  and  have  not  been  exposed 
It  any  time  within  ninety  days  prior  thereto  to  any  of  said  diseases. 

It  is  also  provided  that — 

Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  niisde- 
meanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred 
(^)  or  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months  and  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  by  l)oth 
AQch  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  36th  parallel  of  north  latitude  is  1  degree,  or  69^  statute  miles, 
south  of  the  southern  bonndary  line  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  The 
quarantine  law  of  Colorado  may  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  17. 

THt:  QUARANTINE  LAW  OP  THE   TERRITORY  OF  WYOMING. 

The  Territory  of  Wyoming  has,  by  its  stock  laws,  provided  for  a  ter- 
ritorial veterinarian,  with  ample  authority  for  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  disease  within  her  borders.  The  governor  of  the  Territory  is 
also  clothed  with  ample  authority  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any 
and  all  contagious  bovine  diseases  from  any  other  Territory  or  State, 
whenever  convinced  that  the  conditions  exist  w^hich  render  such  action 
necessary.    These  provisions  of  law  may  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  IS. 

QUARANTINE  LAW  OF  NEBRASKA. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  at  its  recent  session,  enacted 
a  quarantine  law  with  respect  to  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  cat- 
tle diseases  quite  similar  in  its  general  features  to  that  of  the  Territory 
of  Wyoming.  This  act,  which  went  into  effe<it  March,  1885,  provides 
for  the  creation  of  the  oflSce  of  State  veterinarian,  and  of  a  State  live- 
stock sanitary  commission,  charged  with  the  duty  of  attending  to  all 
matters  relating  to  cattle  diseases.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commission,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  quarantine  regulations^^  \t  \% 
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made  their  duty  to  notify  the  governor  of  the  State,  who  is  thereui>on 
required  to  issue  bis  proclamation  announcing  the  boundaries  of  the 
quarantine  and  all  regulations  relative  to  the  subject.  The  enforcement 
of  quarantine  against  the  disease  known  as  Texas,  splenic  or  Spanish 
fever,  diffei-s  in  no  respect  from  the  provisions  of  law  relatipg  to  the 
subject  of  quarantine  generally.  The  law  appears  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against  any  excessive  or  unneces^tarily  injurious  exercise  of 
power. 

QUARANTINE  LAW  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Legislative  Assemblj'  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  passed  an 
act,  approved  March  19, 18S4,  providing  for  the  appointment  at  con- 
venient points  within  the  Territory,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  frontier, 
of  inspectors  of  cattle,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  all  cattle  destined  for 
introduction  into  the  Territory.  It  is  also  m.ide  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son or  corporation  to  drive  or  transport,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  driven 
or  transported,  into  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  any  cattle  which  are, 
or  within  twelve  months  have  been,  affected  with  or  exposed  to  any  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  or  which  within  such  i>eriod  have  been 
driven  or  transported  from  or  through  any  district  of  country  where 
such  disease  is  known  to  exist  at  the  time  of  such  driving  or  transport- 
ing, or  without  the  certificate  of  an  inspector  of  cattle. 

By  an  act  approved  a  few  days  later,'  namely,  April  3,  the  governor 
of  the  Territory  was  authorized  from  time  to  time  to  suspend  bj'  proc- 
lamation the  operation  of  the  act  of  March  19,  whenever  in  his  judg- 
ment the  circumstances  and  public  interests  warrant  and  require  him 
to  do  so,  and  providing  also  that  the  act  of  March  19  should  be  sus- 
pended in  its  operation,  until  such  time  as  the  governor  might  by  his 
proclamation  put  it  into  operation  and  effect.  These  two  acts,  there- 
fore, make  the  whole  matter  of  enforcing  quarantine  measures  in  New 
Mexico  as  against  Texas  cattle  one  of  administrative  responsibility. 
The  people  of  Texas  appear,  however,  to  regard  the  action  of  New 
Mexico  as  somewhat  inimical  to  their  interests. 

REMARKS   IN   REOARD   TO   THE   QUARANTINE  LAWS  OF  KANSAS,  COLO- 
RADO,  NEBRASKA,   WYOMING,    AND  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  propriety  of  introducing  into  a  quarantine  law  positive  adminis- 
trative measures  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  time  and  space,  as 
has  been  done  by  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Colorado,  is  of  course  a  de- 
batable question.  The  State  of  Nebraska  and  the  Territory  of  Wyo- 
ming have  pursued  the  more  usual  and  cautious  policy  of  throwing  upon 
responsible  executive  officers  the  whole  duty  of  administering  certain 
explicit  statutory  provisions  relating  to  the  subject  of  quarantine.  To 
such  officers  is  also  confi<led  the  duty  of  determining  when  quarantine 
regulations  shall  be  enforced  and  when  discontinued.  They  are  also 
empowered  to  prescribe  the  particular  States  or  Territories,  or  i>ftrts 
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thereof,  which  shall  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  qaarantine.  This  pro- 
yisioii  appears  to  be  especially  wise  and  provident,  in  view  of  the  appar- 
ently well-established  fact  that  only  Southern  Texas  cattle  are  liable  to 
impart  the  dreaded  disease,  and  that  the  cattle  of  Northern  and  North- 
western Texas  are  as  free  of  such  taint  as  are  the  cattle  of  Kansas  and 
Colorado. 

As  before  stated,  the  quarantine  law  of  New  Mexico  throws  the  whole 
responsibility  of  its  enforcement  upon  the  governor,  as  he  may,  in  his 
judgment,  from  time  to  time,  deem  such  action  necessary  and  proper. 

PACTS  BEARING  UPON  THE  GENEHAL   QUESTION  AS  TO  THE  SHIPMENT 
OF  TEXAS  CATTLE  TO  tHE  NORTHERN  RANGES. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  "Texas  cattle  drive,"  and  the  quarantine 
laws  which  have  been  adopted  for  restraining  it,  has  here  been  viewed 
historically  and  in  its  commercial  aspects.  It  is  a  subject  involving  an- 
tagonisms of  interest  and  diflfereuces  of  opinion  upon  which  it  would  not 
he  proper  in  this  connection  to  attempt  to  pass  judgment. 

It  appears  to  be  a  fact  beyond  all  controversy  that  very  many  of 
the  present  occupants  of  the  northern  ranges,  constituting  probably 
more  than  a  majority  of  their  total  number,  are  openlj'  and  earn- 
estly opposed  to  the  driving  of  Texas  cattle  to  the  northern  ranges 
opon  considerations  of  a  purely  commercial  and  economic  nature.  First, 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  confronted  by  the  competition  of  the  Texas  cat- 
tle in  their  midst.    Second,  they  find  that  the  Texas  cattle  in  very  many 
places  "  eat  out "  the  grasses  upon  ranges  which  for  years  past  they  have 
regarded,  as  by  prescriptive  right,  their  own.     Third,  the  contact  of 
their  herds  with  the  Texas  herds  tends  to  depreciate  the  bree<l  of  their 
cattle,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Texas  herds  usually  contain  a  certain 
proportion  of  Texas  bulls.    Cows  and  bulls  usually  intermingle  freely 
on  the  ranges.    This,  of  course,  interferes  with  the  efforts  of  the  northern 
henlsmen  to  improve  the  breed  of  their  cattle  by  importingat  considera. 
ble  expense  high-grade  bulls.    But  the  fact  that  the  herdsmen  of  Texas 
are  also  making  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  the  breed  of  their  catttle 
promises  in  the  future  to  meet  that  objection. 

The  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  a  very  decided  opposition  among  the 
northern  herdsmen  to  the  continuance  of  the  Texas  cattle  trade,  upon 
purely  commercial  grounds,  is  clearly  indicated  bj*  the  following  remarks 
made  before  the  JS^ational  Cattlemen's  Convention  held  at  Saint  Louis 
in  November,  1884,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Babbitt,  a  delegate  from  Wyoming : 

We  came  from  Wyoming  objectiug  to  tbo  idea  of  a  trail.  Our  objection  has,  to 
feome  extent,  been  misnnderBtood.  We  did  not  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  the  lia- 
bihty  of  infection,  or  of  cattle  disease,  because  cattle  driven  from  the  south  have 
never hnrt  us  so  far  north,  and  we  are  not  afraid  of  them.  We  have  objected  to  the 
trail  simply  on  the  ground  of  safety  of  our  investments.  We  have  believed  that  if 
Goveniment  made  an  appropriation   whereby  a  public  highway  for  cattle  was  to 

H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3 9 
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be  estabiitihedf  over  which  the  iminenAe  herds  of  surplus  cattle  from  Texas  were  to  be 
invited  to  come  and  overwhelm  oa.  we  were  in  danger  of  obliteration  and  extinction. 
Now,  we  have  said  to  our  Texas  friends,  **  You  favor  us  in  a  measnre  which  is  very 
dear  to  ns,  and  we  will  favor  yon  with  all  earnestness  and  in  good  parr,  in  favor  or 
every  pet  scheme  from  the  south/'  We  have  made  that  proposition  in  good  faith, 
and  I  say  in  behalf  of  my  associates  from  the  north,  at  least  from  Wyoming  Territory 
Stock-Growers*  Association,  that  we  will  carry  out  that  in  good  faith.  The  idea  is,  if 
we  can  get  a  fair  control  of  the  ranges  we  desire  to  occupy,  we  will  not  object.  We 
want  their  cattle.  We  have  made  our  money  on  Texas  cattle — more  than  on  any 
others. 

This  statement  is  admirable  for  its  caudor,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  proposition  to  refrain  from  opposing  the  prosecution  of  a  legitimate 
commercial  enterprise,  upon  the  condition  that  the  friends  of  that  en- 
terprise would  lend  tbeir  influence  in  aid  of  securing  for  the  northern 
herdsmen  the  leasing  of  the  public  lands,  a  measure  which  few  besides 
those  personally  interested  in  the  adoption  of  the  measure  would  regard 
as  justifiable  upon  sound  views  of  public  policy. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  movement  of  young  Texas  cattle  to  the 
northern  ranges  is  favored  generally  by  persons  engaged  in  stocking 
new  ranges  at  the  north,  or  who,  from  the  force  of  circumstances  or  of 
habit,  regard  that  method  of  replenishing  their  herds  as  preferable  to 
the  plan  of  keeping  cows  and  engaging  in  the  breeding  of  cattle  in  that 
section.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Texas  are,  of  course,  unanimous  in 
favor  of  the  "  trail.'^  It  is  with  them  a  matter  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance, in  view  of  the  fact  that  Texas  is  essentially  a  cattle-breeding 
State. 

Alrea<ly  the  quarantine  laws  of  Kansas  and  Colorado  have  resulted 
in  serious  injury  to  the  State  of  Texas.  Mr.  D.  W.  Hinkle,  of  San 
Antonio,  states,  under  date  of  March  28, 1885,  that  a  year  ago  more 
than  $1,000,000  worth  of  cattle  had  been  contracted  for  in  Texas  to  be 
driven  north,  but  that  $75,000  would  cover  all  the  contracts  to  date  for 
the  season  of  1885.  He  adds  that  bankruptcy  threatens  many  of  the 
herdsmen  of  Texas.  The  value  of  all  property  in  that  State  has  been 
injuriously  affected  and  values  generally  disturbed  in  consequence  of 
the  quarantine  laws  of  Kansas  and  Colorado. 

Men  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  in  Texas  bitterly  denounce  the 
quarantine  laws  of  Kansas  and  Colorado,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
their  belief  that  such  laws  amounted  to  the  suppression  of  the  trail  by 
an  indirect  and  unjustifiable  expedient. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  the  interest  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
almost  every  State  that  they  shall  be  enabled  to  purchase  beef  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate,  and  this  is  of  course  dependent  largely  upon  the 
fullest  and  most  unconstrained  competition  in  the  cattle  trade. 

From  all  the  information  which  this  office  hits  been  able  to  collect  in 
regard  to  Texas  fever,  it  would  appear  that  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it  have  been  considerably  exaggerated,  and  that  the  Texas 
cattle  trail  might  safely  be  continued  und«r  proper  sanitary  regulations. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  QUARANTINING  OF  TEXAS 

CATTLE. 

The  large  and  fionrishing  trade  which  has  existed  for  many  ^ears  iu  the 
sale  of  young  Texas  cattle  at  the  North  to  8tock  the  ranges  of  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  hits,  in  years  past, 
been  highly  promotive  of  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  interests  of  those 
States  and  Territories,  as  well  a«  of  the  State  of  Texas.    No  sort  of  gov- 
ernmental restraint  c5uld  proi>erly  be  interposed  to  the  continuance  of 
that  business,  in  order  to  meet  objections  of  a  purely  commercial  nature, 
sachas  those  to  which  allusion  has  herein  before  been  made.    The  organic 
law  of  the  United  States  establishes  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country 
absolnte  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse.     Underthis  beneficent  pro- 
vision, an  internal  commerce  has  sprung  up  many  times  greater  in  value 
than  oar  foreign  commerce  and  there  has  been  a  development  of  indus- 
try anparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.    That  the  freedom  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  should  be  invaded  or  even  threatened  by  indirection, 
through  the  exercise  of  the  police  powers  of  a  State  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses, is  repugnant  to  the  cherished  love  of  liberty  which  has  from  the 
beginning  characterized  the  people  of  this  countr3\    It  is  essential  to 
beneficent  administration  that  police  powers,  like  all  governmental 
powers,  shall  be  exercised  frugally  and  with  sound  wisdom  ^nd  discre- 
tion.   Those  powers,  in  their  application  to  sanitation,  are  designed  to 
Dieet  the  exigencies  of  epidemics  and  unusual  or  extraordinary  visita- 
tions, and  not  to  protect  against  the  ordinary  and  usual  hazards  of  life. 
Pushed  to  the  extreme,  the  exercise  of  such  powers  might  arrest  all  en- 
terprise and  stx)p  the  wheels  of  commerce.    It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
people  of  any  State  of  the  Union  would  countenance  such  an  unwise  and 
unfair  exercise  of  power,  if  convinced  that  it  was  not  abundantly  justi- 
fied by  an  emergency  demanding  the  interposition  of  a  sanitary  rule  re- 
strictive of  commercial  freedom.    Any  such  action  would  meet  the  con- 
demnation of  the  whole  country,  for  it  would  be  opposed  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  institutions,  and  it  would  go  in  the  face  of  all 
right,  and  all  justice,  and  all  magnanimity. 

THE  TEAHSFORTATIOir  OF  TEXAS  CATTLE  NORTH  BT  RAIL  WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  TEXAS  FEVER. 

Ever  since  the  completion  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Pacific 
Railroad  and  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Eailroad 
now  embraced  in  the  "  Missouri  Pacific  System,"  the  beef  cattle  of  Texas 
have  been  transported  over  those  roads  to  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago,  and 
the  evil  results  of  such  transi>ortation  from  Texas  fever  have  not  been 
of  any  great  moment,  in  a  commercial. sense.  For  several  years  Texas 
cattle  hav^e  been  allowed  freely  to  mingle  with  native  cattle  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago,  the  largest  cattle  market  in  the  world. 
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and  the  cases  of  Texas  fever  resulting  from  sach  contact  have  been  com- 
paratively very  few. 

Daring  the  last  two  years  the  Missoari  Pacific  Railway  Company  and 
the  Atchison,  Toi>eka  and  Santa  F^  Railroad  Company  have  engaged 
in  the  traffic  of  transporting  young  Texas  cattle  to  the  northern  ranges 
in  competition  with  the  movement  by  trail. 

Since  April,  1883,  about  100,000  young  cattle  have  been  brought  from 
Southern  Texas  over  the  lines  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  to  points 
in  Northern  Texas  and  thence  driven  over  the  trail  to  the  ranges  of  the 
northwestern  counties  of  Texas,  and  also  to  the  ranges  of  the  north- 
western territories.  Cattle  have  also  been  transported  over  these  lines 
and  their  connections  as  far  north  as  Ogallala,  Nebr.  The  facts  in  re- 
ganl  to  these  movements  are  very  clearly  set  forth  in  a  statement  made 
to  this  office  by  Mr.  George  Olds,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad.    (Appendix  No.  31.) 

The  first  shipment  of  Texas  cattle  over  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  and  Santa  F^  Railroad  was  made  in  the  year  1884.  During  that 
year  about  30,000  head  were  moved  north  over  the  line  of  that  railroad 
from  Santa  F6  and  other  points  in  New  Mexico.  Mr.  J.  F.  Goddard, 
traffic  manager,  states  that,  with  no  unfavorable  legislation,  about 
75,000  cattle  will  probably  be  so  transported  during  the  year  1885.  (See 
Appendix  No.  33.) 

The  opinion  appears  to  be  quite  general  that  cattle  brought  north  by 
rail  are  much  more  liable  to  impart  the  disease  than  if  driven  over  the 
trail.  This  impression  prevails  throughout  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming. 

The  prevailing  opinion  upon  the  subject  in  .Wyoming  is  very  clearly 
expressed  in  the  following  statement  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Carey,  Delegate  to 
Congress  from  that  Territory  and  president  of  the  Wyoming  Stock- 
Growers'  Association : 

In  so  far  an  my  owu  experieuce  aud  that  of  others  in  the  cattle  biisiajBss  in  Wyo- 
ming go,  it  has  been  found  to  be  perfectly  safe  to  admit  to  our  ranges  Texas  cattle 
which  are  driven  on  the  trail.  By  the  time  they  reach  Wyoming  and  Nebraska, 
when  moved  in  that  way,  they  appear  to  lose  entirely  the  liability  to  impart  the  so- 
called  Texas  fever.  We  of  the  northern  ranges  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  their 
introduction  among  our  cattle  when  driven,  but  shipments  of  Texas  cattle  into  Wyo- 
ming by  rail  during  the  year  1884,  taught  us  by  dearly-bought  experience  that  such 
shipments  cannot  with  safety  be  permitted.  In  every  instance  where  the  Texas  cat- 
tle brought  by  rail  came  in  contact  with  the  northern-range  cattle  they  imparted  to 
them  the  Texas  fever,  and  even  to  Texas  cattle  which  had  been  wintered  in  Wyo- 
ming. The  losses  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska  amount-ed  to  fully  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  would  have  been  much  greater  but  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  quarantine  laws  of  Wyoming  Territory,  which  are  very  stringent  and  effective. 

This  result  of  bringing  Texas  cattle  north  by  rail  was  predicted  by  two  eminent 
veterinarians,  Dr.  James  D.  Hopkins,  Territorial  veterinarian  of  Wyoming,  and  Dr^ 
Law,  of  New  York.  These  gentlemen  affirmed  that  the  cause  of  Texas  fever  existed 
in  a  latent  state  in  the  cattle  of  Texas,  but  that  during  the  period  of  from  three  to 
six  months  re<iuired  in  driving  the  cattle  to  northern  ranges  they  became  freed  of  the 
liability  to  impart  that  disease,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  theory  being  that  it  passes 
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off  in  fecal  matter.  The  northern  range  men  were  inclined  to  ridicule  this  hypothe- 
114,  bat  they  learned  to  their  sorrow  that  it  was  correct.  The  same  experience  in 
regard  to  shipments  of  Texas  cattle  into  northern  ranges  by  rail  was  had  in  Colo- 
ndo,  in  Kansas,  in  Nebraska,  and  in  Dakota,  and  I  am  informed  that  in  these  States 
and  Territories  the  legislature  now,  or  very  recently  in  session,  have  been  considering 
the  question  of  stopping  such  shipments  by  rail.  I  am  not  now  informed  as  to  the  ac- 
tion which  has  been  taken  by  those  legislatures.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Hopkins  may  be 
fonnd  io  Appendix  No.  19. 

The  traffic  manager  of  the  Missoari  Pacific  Railway  system,  and  of 
the  Atehison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  appears  to  be  firm  in  the 
belief  that  by  means  of  suitable  quarantine  grounds  they  will  be  able 
toorercome  the  present  objection  to  shipments  by  rail.  The  enterprise 
of  shipping  Texas  cattle  to  the  northern  ranges  by  rail  must  be  re- 
garded as  in  a  tentative  stage,  its  feasibility  being  dependent  upon  the 
results  of  experience. 

Evidently  the  transportation  of  cattle  from  Texas  to  the  northern 
ranges  offers  certain  very  marked  economic  and  commercial  advantages 
over  the  movement  by  trail.  With  respect  to  the  consideration  of  time, 
it  is  the  difference  between  20  miles  an  hour  and  10  miles  a  day.  The 
trail  also  has  its  peculiar  advantages  in  cost.  The  herdsmen  of  Texas 
appear  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  their  interests  would  be  best  subserve<l 
by  having  the  option  of  either  mode  of  moving  their  cattle  north. 

TEE  RAHGE  AHD  RAKCHE  CATTLE  BUSIHESS  IH  ITS  RELATIOITS 

TO  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

As  before  stated,  the  immense  herds  of  cattle  which  are  now  spread 
over  a  large  part  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern  Territories,  graze 
chiefly  ux>on  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  but  merely  by  sufferance 
and  not  by  virtue  of  any  grant  or  expressed  permission  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  laws  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
public  lands  constitute  a  barrier  to  the  purchase  of  such  lands  in  quan- 
tities sufficiently  large  for  the  conduct  of  the  range  and  ranche  cattle 
business.  This  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  public  sentiment  of 
this  country  is,  and  always  has  been  strongly  opposed  to  the  disposition 
of  the  public  lands  in  large  quantities,  either  to  one  person  or  to  cor. 
porations.  The  genius  of  our  institutions  is  in  favor  of  comparatively 
small  holdings,  and  the  result  of  practical  experience  under  this  policy 
since  the  first  settlement  by  colonists  upon  our  shores,  has  caused  it 
to  become  a  cherished  feature  of  our  method  of  disposing  of  the  pub- 
lic lands. 

The  subject  here  under  consideration  suggests  a  brief  reference  to  the 
provision  of  law  under  which  title  to  the  public  lands  held  by  the 
United  States  has  been  and  may  now  be  acquired. 

Formerly,  whenever  public  lands  were  exposed  for  sale,  the  title  of 
pre-emptors  was  first  secured.    After  that  sales  were  made  to  any  and 
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to  all  parchasers  and  to  any  extent.    Under  existing  laws^  however, 
title  to  the  public  lands  can  be  acquired  only  as  follows : 

1.  Lands  which,  having  been  offered  at  pnblic  sale,  remain  unsold,  if 
not  afterward  reserved  or  withdrawn  from  market,  are  open  to  private 
entry  in  any  quantity  at  the  established  price  per  acre,  by  legal  subdi- 
vision. 

2.  Lauds  may  be  purchased  at  public  auction  by  the  highest  bidder, 
when  offered  pursuant  to  proclamation  of  the  President  or  under  pnblic 
notice  in  accordance  with  directions  from  the  Q^neral  Land  Office. 

3.  By  pre-emption  right  or  the  right  of  a  resident  upon  public  land  to 
purchase  within  a  given  time  a  quantity  not  exceeding  one-quarter 
section. 

4.  By  homestead  entry  or  the  right  granted  to  actual  settlers  upon 
the  public  land,  possessing  certain  qualifications,  who  comply  with  pre- 
scribed conditions  as  to  residence,  cultivation,  &c.,  not  to  exceed  160 
acres,  without  payment  except  the  fees  and  commissions  required  by  law. 

5.  Under  the  timber-culture  laws,  by  planting  and  cultivating  trees, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  eight  years  or  at  the  time  of  making  proof  not  less 
than  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  trees  are  growing  on  each  acre  of  10 
acres  of  a  quarter  section  of  land.  The  fees  and  commissions  prescribed 
by  law  are  the  only  charges  for  this  class  of  entries. 

6.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  timber  and  stone  act  of  June  8,  1878, 
a  person  or  an  association  of  persons  may  obtain  title  to  not  more  than 
one-quarter  section  of  land  that  is  unfit  for  cultivation  and  more  valua- 
ble for  timber  or  stone,  by  paying  therefor  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  acre, 
after  complying  with  the  law  as  to  proof,  &c.  This  method  of  obtaining 
title  to  public  lands  is  limited  to  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Nevada,  and  Washington  Territory. 

7.  By  entry  under  the  desert- land  act  to  the  extent  of  040  acres  of 
land,  on  which  no  crops  will  grow  without  artificial  irrigation.  At  any 
time  within  three  years  the  party  making  such  entry  must  produce  satis- 
factory evidence  that  he  has  introduced  water  upon  each  of  the  smallest 
legal  subdivisions,  or  portion  of  40  acres  or  less,  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  accomplish  the  reclamation  thereof.  Land  that  will  produce  a  crop 
of  hay  without  irrigation  is  not  deemed  to  be  desert  land. 

8.  By  the  provisions  of  the  mining  laws  a  person  or  association  of 
persons  may  locate  a  lode  claim  not  exceeding  600  feet  in  width  by 
1,500  feet  in  length,  at  $5  per  acre.  Placer- mining  claims  may  be  lo- 
cated to  an  extent  not  exceeding  160  acres,  subject  to  certain  regula- 
tions. 

9.  An  individual  may  enter  not  to  exceed  160  acres  of  land  under  the 
coal  land  law,  and  an  association  of  persons  may  enter  not  to  exceed 
320  acres.  An  association  of  not  less  than  four  persons  who  have  ex- 
pended not  less  than  'S500  in  working  and  improving  a  coal  mine  may 
enter  not  to  exceed  640  acres.    Goal  lands  within  15  miles  of  a  completed 
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railroad  are  sold  at  $20  au  acre  and  at  a  distance  of  more  than  15  miles, 
$10  per  acre. 

The  entering  or  obtaining  of  titles  to  land  under  the  timber  and  stone 
act  and  settlement  and  mining  laws  is  limited  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  persons  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such. 

10.  In  addition  to  the  methods  hereinbefore  stated,  land  may  be  ob- 
tained in  any  quantity  by  military  bounty-land  warrant  and  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  scrip  locations. 

At  the  end  of  this  report  may  be  found  the  following-described  tables, 
furnished  to  this  office  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office: 

Statement  of  the  number  and  area  of  original  and  final  homestead 
entries  made  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  May  20,  1862,  to 
June  30,  1884,' inclusive,  Appendix  No.  42.  Statement  of  the  number 
and  area  of  the  original  and  hual  desert  laud  entries  made  under  the 
act  of  March  3,  1877,  from  July  1,  1877,  to  June  30,  1884,  Appendix 
No.  43.  Statement  showing  the  number  of  timber-culture  entries,  with 
areas,  made  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  under  the  timber- 
culture  acts  of  March  3,  1873,  and  June  14,  1878,  to  June  30,  1884,  in- 
clusive, Appendix  No.  44.  Statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of 
land  surveyed  and  unsurveyed  in  the  several  States  and  Territories, 
to  June  30,  1884,  Appendix  No.  46.  Statement  of  the  number  of  acres 
certified  or  patented  for  railroad  purposes  up  to  June  30,  1884,  Appen- 
dix No.  45. 

The  State  of  Texas,  after  permitting  the  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of 
her  public  lands  by  individuals  and  companies  has  finally  been  brought 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  adopting  a  policy  in  favor  of  the  settler,  similar  to 
that  pursued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In  commenting 
upon  this  subject,  Mr.  George  B.  Loving,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  a  gentle- 
man employed  as  an  expert  by  this  office,  says: 

The  number  of  acres  auyone  cau  now  purchase  is  limited  to  two  sections,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  lej^islatiire,  now  in  session,  may  cut  this  quantity  in  two  or  more 
fhu'tioDS,  so  that  the. acquisition  of  larj^e  tracts  of  jiublic  land  in  Texas  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  •  *  •  Had  Texas  lands  continued  to  be  disposed  of  in  largo  tracts  they 
would  uow  be  all  under  fence,  and  the  home-seeker  would  be  comi)elled  to  look  else- 
where, until  such  time  as  the  cattle  compaiiies  found  it  to  their  interest  to  divide 
aod  sell  their  lands. 

The  wisdom  of  the  laud  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  abun- 
dantly vindicated  in  the  material  prosperity  and  in  the  intellectual  and 
social  development  of  our  Western  and  Northwestern  States.  It  has 
also  tended  to  the  advancement  of  the  commercial,  industrial,  and 
transportation  interests  of  the  whole  country.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  if  the  more  restrictive  policy  of  later  days  in  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  public  lands  had  been  earlier  adopted. 

It  is,  however,  a  notorious  fact  that  the  i>ublic  land  laws  now  in  force, 
although  framed  with  the  special  objects  of  encouraging  the  settlement 
of  the  public  domain,  of  developing  its  resources,  and  protecting  actual 
settlers,  hare  been  extensively  evaded  and  violated.    luti\\\OcvvaX.^  ^\\A 
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corporations  have  by  parchasing  the  proved-np  claims,  or  purchases  of 
ostensible  settlers,  employed  by  them  to  make  entry,  extensively  se- 
cured the  ownership  of  large  bodies  of  land. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  has  several  times  in- 
vited the  attention  of  Congress  to  such  abuses,  and  to  the  laxity  of  the 
preseut  laws  relating  to  the  entry  of  public  lands.  The  violations  re- 
ferred to  are  also  attributed  by  him  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  force  em- 
ployed by  the  Land  Office  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  frauds  of  the 
character  mentioned. 

These  facts  commanded  the  attention  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress. 
A  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  providing  for  the  repeal  of 
all  laws  for  the  preemption  of  the  public  lands,  as  well  as  the  laws 
allowing  entries  for  timber  culture  and  the  laws  authorizing  the  sale  of 
desert  lands  in  certain  States  and  Territories.  This  bill  also  passed  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment,  but  too  late  for  final  action  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  has  been  asserted,  in  opposition  to  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  that 
it  was  conceived  in  the  interest  of  corporatious,  and  of  persons  and  syn- 
dicates desirous  of  having  the  public  lands  sold  at  auction,  whereby 
they  might  be  enabled  to  secure  the  ownership  of  large  quantities  of 
pine  lands  and  other  lands  which  could  profitably  be  used  in  the  prose- 
cution of  large  enterprises,  and  particularly  the  range  and  ranch  cattle 
business.  The  subject  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  attention  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  which  its  importance  deoiands. 

As  before  stated,  most  of  the  great  range-cattle  area  of  the  North- 
west is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Here  and  there  along  rivei*s  and 
small  streams  of  water  which  flow  from  the  mountain  ranges  and  spurs 
of  those  ranges  are  found  meadow  lands.  Besides,  in  many  localities 
the  soil  is  of  a  character  which  affords  the  facilities  of  irrigation  and 
in  many  instances  with  astonishing  agricultural  results.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  lands  so  available  is  small  indeed.  It  is  estimated  that  fully 
95  per  cent  of  the  lands  of  Western  Dakota,  Western  Nebraska,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado,  other  than 
the  mountain  regions,  is,  on  account  of  the  small  amt)unt  of  precipita- 
tion of  moisture,  capable  of  producing  only  bunch  grass,  gramma,  buf- 
falo grass,  and  other  nutritions  grasses,  and  sage  brush  as  before  men- 
tioned, and  therefore  is  fit  only  for  the  pasturage  of  animals.  The  lim- 
ited rainfall,  and  the  fact  that  it  occurs  mainly  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  appear,  however,  to  be  essential  conditions  to  the 
production  of  these  grasses.  Hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  millions 
of  contiguous  acres  of  this  va43t  area  are  now  apparently  worthless  for 
onlinary  agricultural  purposes.  No  settler  would  accept  such  land  as 
a  gift,  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  depend  for  a  living  upon  the 
results  of  it8  culture.  Its  value  for  pasturage  is,  besides,  dependent 
upon  the  condition  of  reasonable  proximity  to  water.  It  is  found  in 
practice  that  range  cattle  can  graze  to  advantage  only  on  lands  situated 
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within  6  to  7  miles  of  water.  The  result  is  that  throughout  the  rauge- 
cattle  area  grazing  is  limited  mainly  to  strips  of  land  from  12  to  14 
miles  in  width  along  streams  of  water,  while  beyond  such  limits  there 
are,  in  certain  sections,  large  bodies  of  land  abundantly  supplied  with 
natritious  grasses  which  are  available  for  pasturage  only  in  driviug 
herds  from  the  valley  of  one  stream  to  that  of  another. 

As  already  stated,  it  has  been  proposed  to  reclaim  large  tracts  of  such 
lands  to  the  use  of  the  herdsmen  by  means  of  artesian  wells.  The  re- 
sults thus  far  secured  in  this  way  afford  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
present  capacity  of  the  range-lands  in  the  northern  territories  can  be 
largely  increased. 

In  certain  sections  the  ownership  of  lands  on  both  sides  of  streams 
has  been  secured  for  long  distances  by  persons  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business.  By  this  means  they  have  acquired  the  use  of  extensive  areas 
of  range  or  public  lauds,  the  same  being  too  f^  removed  from  other 
^^  water  rights"  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  belonging  to  other  persons. 
Daring  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  a  struggle  has  been  going  on  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  range-cattle  area  between  settlers  and  the  owners  of 
great  herds  for  the  possession  of  lands  along  the  streams.  In  so  far 
as  possible  the  herdsmen,  in  certain  localities,  have  secured  water  rights 
under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  by  the  purchase  of  the  proved-up  claims  of  settlers.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  to  a  considerable  extent  such  acquisitions  have  been 
made  in  violation  both  of  the  letter  and  of  the  spirit  of  our  land-laws  ap- 
plicable to  the  public  domain. 

But  in  certain  other  sections  of  the  range  and  ranch-cattle  area  there 
are  very  many  large  herds,  the  owners  of  which  have  secured  the  title 
to  little  if  any  land  through  which  there  are  running  streams  at  which 
cattle  can  obtain  water.  Of  late  years  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  herds  of  this  description.  So  long  as 
the  streams  are  not  fenced  against  them  they  have  had  free  access  to 
water  with  the  cattle  of  herdsmen  who  have  secured  water  rights  of 
their  own.  Herdsmen  of  this  latter  class  are^  in  certain  quarters,  re- 
garded by  the  former  as  intruders  upon  ranges  which  for  several  years 
they  have  considered  their  own  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  cattle,  but 
as  such  lands  belong  to  the  Government  they  have  no  recourse  against 
the  invaders,  who  generally  come  in  sufficient  force  to  maintain  their 
rights,  not  only  upon  the  ranges  but  also  to  the  privileges  and  benefits 
of  cattle  associations,  which  are  organized  with  the  special  view  to  co- 
operative work  at  the  semi-annual  "round-ups." 

This  invasion  of  ranges  already  stocked  and  provided  through  actual 
ownership  of  land  alohg  streams  with  the  facilities  of  water,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  gradual  encroachments  of  actual  settlers,  appears  to  have 
led  to  the  practice  of  fencing  in  large  bodies  of  range  lands,  thus  con- 
verting the  so-called  "  range  "  cattle  business  into  a  ranch-cattle  busi- 
ness upon  the  public  lands.  The  reports  of  special  agents  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  show  that  4^431,980  acres  of  the  p\ib^<^\d>iv^^\i'aN^\)^!^'QL 
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fenced  in  for  that  parpose,  and  without  any  shadow  of  right.  Daring 
the  second  session  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  an  act  was  passed  for- 
bidding such  unlawful  occupancy  of  the  public  lands,  and  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  remove  or  destroy  any  such  inclosure  and  to  em- 
ploy civil  or  military  force  for  that  purpose.  (Act  of  February,  1885.) 
According  to  the  best  and  most  reliable  information  which  the  chief 
of  this  Bureau  has  been  able  to  obtain  in  regard  to  the  practical  results 
of  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  under  which  the  settler  locates  where 
he  pleases  and  enjoys  equal  rights  ^'  on  the  range"  with  the  great  cat- 
tle owner,  it  appears  that  in  certain  sections  the  settlers,  by  securing 
locations  commanding  the  water  supply,  have  driven  the  large  herdsmen 
off.  This  is  said  to  be  quite  extensively  the  case  in  Montana.  In  other 
sections  the  herdsmeij  have  by  securing  the  ownerships  of  water  priv- 
ileges under  the  preemption  and  homestead,  and  other  land  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  purchase  of  the  proved-up  claims  of  settlers, 
acquired  almost  the  exclusive  right  to  water  supplies,  and  thus  shut 
out  settlers  from  extensive  areas. 

FOREIGir  OWVEESHIFS  OF  LAHD,  WITHIH  THE  RAKGE  AHD  RAVCH 

CATTLE  AEEA. 

To  a  very  considerable  extent  foreigners  of  large  means,  and  who  in- 
dicate no  intention  whate\er  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
have  purchased  lands  within  the  great  range  and  ranch  cattle  area, 
and  embarked  in  the  cattle  business.  Titles  to  such  lands  have  been 
secured,  not  onlj^  by  individuals,  but  also  by  foreign  corporations. 
Certain  of  these  foreigners  are  titled  noblemen  of  countries  in  Euroi)e. 
Some  of  them  have  brought  over  from  Europe  in  considerable  num- 
bers, herdsmen  and  other  employes  who  sustain  to  them  the  dependent 
relationships  which  characterize  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  on  the 
large  landed  estates  of  Europe.  The  public  sentiment  of  this  country 
appears  to  be  opposed  to  allowing  foreigners  to  acquire  title  to  large 
tracts  of  land  in  this  country.  During  the  second  session  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  Congress  Hon.  William  C.  Oates,  of  Alabama,  presented  a  re- 
port upon  the  subject  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  accompanied  by  the  following  bill : 

A  BILL  to  prohibit  aliens  and  foreigners  from  acquirini;  title  to  or  owning  lands  within  the  United 

Stat«a  of  America. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jiepreseniatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conyress  assembled^  That  no  alien,  or  foreigner,  or  jiernons  other  than  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  as  have  legally  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens 
thereof,  Hhall  acquire  title  to  or  own  any  landH  anywhere  within  the  United.  States  of 
Anieriraand  their  jurindiction  ;  and  any  deeds  or  other  conveyances  acquired  by  snch 
after  the  approval  of  this  act  shall  be  void. 

The  following  lists,  showing  such  ownerships,  were  presented  daring  a 
djscnssiou  on  the  subject  by  members  of  that  body : 
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ynmber  of  aerea  of  land  puroha$ed  by  foreigners  in  the  United  States  mthin  a  recent 

period, 
[From  A  speech  of  Mr.  N.  W.  Katting,  of  New  York,  in  Honde  of  Kepreaeutoiives.  March  27.  1884.  ] 


ParchaMr. 


TSwgliBh  syndicate  No.  1  (in  Texas) 

Knglish  syndicate  Ko.  3  (in  Texas) . . . 

Sir  Xdward  Beid,  K.  C.  B.  (in  Florida) . ; 

£nfclish  syndicate,  headed  by  S.  Phil-  , 
potts , 

C.  K.  and  Land  Company  of  London, 
Marqaia  of  Tweedale 

Phillips,  Marshall  A,  Co., of  London.. 

Gemian  syndicate 

Ani^o- American  syndicate,  headed  by 
Mr.  Bodgers,  London 

An  English  company  (in  Mississippi). 

Doke  of  Sntherland i 

British  Land  and  Mortgage  Company 

Captain  Whalley.  M.  P.  fur  Peterboro', 
England 

Missouri  Land  Company,  Edinbnrgh. 
SootUnd 

Hon.  Robert  Tennant,  of  Ijondon 

Scotch  Land  Company,  Dandee,  Scot- 
land   

Lord  Dnnmore 

Benjamin  Newgas,  Liverpool,  England 

Lord  Hoaghton 


Amount. 

Aer€s. 
4,500,000 
3,000,000 
2, 000, 000 

*  1, 800. 000 


Purchaser. 


1, 750, 000 

1.300.000 

1, 100,  000 

750,000 

700,000 

425,000 

320,000  , 

310,  000 

300,000  ! 

230,000 

247,(^66 

100  000 

100.000 

00,000 

Lord  Dunraven 

Eni^lish  Land  Company  (in  Florida) . 

England  Land  Company,  represented 
by  B.  Newgas 

An  English  capitaUst  (in  Arkasas) . . . 

Albert  PeA.  M.  P.,  Leiceatemhire, 
England 

Sir  John  Le^er  Kaye,  Yorkshire. 
England 

George  Grant,  of  London  (in  Kansas) . 

An  EngliAb  i«yudlcat«  (represented 
by  Close  Bros. )  In  Wisconsin 

A  Scotch  company  (In  (Jalifomia) 

M.  Ellerhauser  (of  Nova  Scotia)  iu 
"West  "Virginia ". 

A  Scotch  syndicate  (In  Florida)  

A.  Boyesen.  Danish  consul,  at  Mil- 
waukee   

Missouri  Land  and  S.  S.  Co..  of  Edin- 
burgh. Scotland 

English  syndicate  (iu  Florida) 


Amount. 

Acres. 
60.000 
50,  OOO 

50,000 
50.000 

10.000 

5,000 
100,  000 

110.000 
140,  000 

600.000 
500.000 

50.000 

165.  000 
59,000 


Totnl j    20,941.666 


jVifiii6<r  of  acres  of  land  purchased    by  foreigners   hi  the   United  Stales  within  a  recent 

period. 

(From  a  speech  of  Hon.  Charles  B.  Lore,  of  Delaware,  iu  Hon.<4e  of  Representatives,  June  3.  1884.] 


Purchaser.  Amouut. 

__  _  _ !_.__. 

Acreg. 

An  English  syndicate,  No.  3,  in  Texas .  i  3.  OOo,  000 
The  Holland  Land   Company,  New 

Mexico : ;  4.500.000 

Sir  Edward  Beid  and  a  syndicate  in  , 

Florida I  2,000,000 

English  syndicate,  in  Mississippi i  1, 800. 000 

Marqois  of  Tweedale j  1,750,000 

PhOlips.  Marshall  Sc  Co..  London ,  1, 300, 000 

German  syndicate I  1.100.000 

Anglo-American  syndicat-e,  Mr.  Rog-  I 

ers.  president,  London 750,  000 

Byran  H.  Evans,  of  London,  iu  Mis-  ! 

sissippi '  700,000 

Dnke  of  Sntherland  I  425,000 

Britiah  Laud  Company,  in  Eausas . . . . !  320,  000 
William  Whalley,  M.  P.,  Peterboro', 

England 310,000 

MisMfori  Land  C<nnpany,  Edinburgh. 

Sootland 300,000 

Robert  Tennant,  of  London ;  230,000 

DmadM  Umd  Camptmy,  Scotbmd /  247,  OdO 


Purrbaser. 


Lord  Duuuiore 

Bet^tmiin  Newgas,  Liverpool 

Lonl  Houghton,  iu  Florida 

Lord  Dunraven.  in  Colorada 

English  Laud  Company,  in  Floiida.. 

English  Laud  Company,  in  Arkansas. 

Albert  Peel.  M.  P..  Leicestershire, 
Englaud 

Sir  J.  L.  Kay,  Yorkshire,  England... 

Alexander  Graut. of  Lomlou.iu  Kansas 

English  syndicate  (represented  by 
Close  Bros. )  "Wisconsin 

M.  Elleihauser.  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  West  "Vir^-inia 

A  Scotch  syndicate,  in  Florida 

A.  Boysen.  Danish  cousul,  in  Mil- 
waukee   

Missouri  Land  Company,  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland 


Amount. 

Acres. 

120,  000 

101).  000 

60,000 

60.000 

50,  000 

50.000 

10.  000 

5,  000 

35,  000 

110.  ooo 

600,000 
500,000 

50,  000 

165, 000 


Total -     1^,'\V\,^SfiJft 
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THE     FBOFOSinON     THAT    THE    OOVESHMSHT   SHALL    LEASE 
LABGE  BODIES  OF  THE  FTJBLIC  LAHD8  TO  CATTLEXEH. 

• 

In  consequence  of  the  difficalties  which  have  arisen  from  the  over- 
stocking of  the  ranges  by  placing  herds  upon  them  withoat  at  the  same 
time  securing  for  their  special  use  water  privileges  with  adjacent  feed- 
ing-grounds, and  in  consequence  also,  it  is  believed,  of  the  conflict  of 
interests  which,  in  many  localities,  have  arisen  as  between  the  herds- 
men and  settlers,  a  majority  of  the  cattlemen  appear  to  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  protect  their  interests  they 
must,  if  possible,  secure  the  control  of  large  bodies  of  range  lands  by 
means  of  long  leases  fropi  the  Government.  The  attitude  of  the  cattle- 
men upon  this  subject  appears  to  be  formulated  in  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  adopted  at  the  National  Cattlemen's  Convention, 
held  at  Saint  Louis,  November  17  to  22,  1884 : 

Whereas  experience  has  demonstrated  that  beef-cattle  cau  be  more  ecouomically 
raised  in  the  arid  and  elevated  portions  of  the  country  than  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
vast  platcan  lying  between  the  98th  meridian  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  monntains,  is 
better  adapted  for  this  great  industry  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States;  and 

WhereaSt  under  existing  laws,  the  occupants  of  this  region  are  not  able  to  acqnire 
title  to  lands  in  such  quantity  as  to  guarantee  permanency  and  security  in  their  ba»- 
iness,  and  to  justify  such  improvements  and  expenditures  as  have  been  profitably 
made  in  the  more  favored  States ;  and 

Whereas  these  lands  could  be  leased  for  a  term  of  years  with  profit  to  the  Goveru- 
ment,  without  in  any  manner  conflicting  with  existing  homestead  and  pre-emption 
laws,  thereby  giving  greater  security  to  those  engaged  in  this  great  indnstry ;  and 

Whereas  more  than  three  hundred  million  dollars  have  already  been  invested  in 

ive-stock  within  the  limits  specified,  although  the  owners  of  these  herds  have  been 

unable  to  lease  or  purchase  the  lands,  holding  them  only  by  possession  and  sufiferancey 

their  property  in  constant  peril  from  conflicting  claims  and  unfavorable  legislation  ; 

and 

Whereas  the  beef  raised  on  these  plains  has  become  an  important  factor  in  our  for- 
eign trade,  increasing  in  greater  ratio  than  any  other  product,  and  will,  within  a  few 
years,  if  properly  protected,  become  the  most  important  article  of  food  supply  sent 
from  our  shores;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  aid  this  great  industry  in  every  way  consistent  with*the  general  wel- 
fare; therefore, 

Resolvedj  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  stock-growers  located  upon  this  arid  region,  and  to  the  entire  country,  to 
lease  these  lands  for  a  term  of  years,  reserving  all  the  righte  to  actual  settlers  under 
the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws :  Provided.,  That  the  States  of  California,  Ne- 
vada, Oregon,  and  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  Idaho,  be  excluded  from  the  contem- 
plation and  operation  of  this  resolution. 

Resolved  further  J  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  prepare  a 
memorial  to  Congress  upon  this  subject. 

This  formal  expression  of  opinion,  embodying  a  very  large  and  impor- 
tant public  question,  addressed  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  National 
Government,  commands,  it  is  believed,  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the 
large  herdsmen.  There  are  many  of  them,  however,  who  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  plan,  believing  it  to  be  opposed  to  sound  views 
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of  public  policy,  and,  besides,  likely  to  work  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
interests  of  the  cattlemen.    The  settlers,  and  all  who  favor  their  inter- 
ests, are  nnanimonsly  opposed  to  it. 
In  support  of  this  measure  it  is  urged : 

First.  That  such  leases  would  justify  the  great  expense  of  sinking 
artesian  wells  throughout  the  dry  area,  and  that  by  such  means  the 
possibilities  of  the  dry  area  for  pasturage  might  be  more  than  doubled. 
It  is  asserted  that  under  the  present  order  of  things  the  large  cattle  own- 
ersare  discouraged  from  making  such  improvements,  for  the  reason  that 
after  securing  a  supply  of  water  settlers  might,  under  existing  laws, 
come  in  around  them  and  cut  them  off  from  the  water  supplies  which 
they  had  secured  perhaps  at  great  cost. 

Second.  In  favor  of  the  leasing  of  the  public  lands  as  before  men- 
tioned, it  is  maintained  that  at  reasonable  rates,  the  rental  of  such 
lands  would  yield    to  the  National   Treasury  from    $10,(K>0,000    to 
150,000,000  annually.    This  argument  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any 
great  force,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  does  not  at  the 
present  time  stand  in  need  of  an  increase  of  its  revenues.    The  question 
as  to  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  policy  of  leasing  the  extensive 
raogecattle  lands  of  the  interior  involves,  however,  other  and  exceed- 
ingly important  considerations,  to  some  of  which  attention  is  here  in- 
n'ted. 

The  plan  of  leasing  the  public  lands  would  aftbrd  to  the  owner  or 
owner8  of  each  herd  or  to  associations  of  herdsmen,  the  right  to  fence 
extensive  areas  of  the  public  lands,  and  would  thus  debar  the  home- 
stead settler,  the  settler  engaged  in  the  irrigation  of  lands  under  the 
"  desert  act,'^  and  the  settler  on  lands  under  the  privileges  of  the  time 
ber-culture  acts,  from  allowing  his  cattle  to  feed  on  contiguous  ranges 
which  are  embraced  in  the  public  domain.  But  this  privilege,  now  en- 
joyed alike  by  the  settler  and  the  great  herdsman,  by  the  owner  of  a 
dozen  head  of  cattle  and  the  own^r  of  thousands,  is  one  of  the  chief  in- 
ducements which  has  led  the  settler  to  occupy  the  lands,  of  which,  un- 
der the  pre-emption,  homestead,  and  other  laws  before  mentioned,  he 
has  been  able  to  acquire  the  ownership. 

Such  portions  of  those  lands  which  the  settlers  now  have  under  fence 
are  generally,  it  is.  believed,  rendered  susceptible  to  tillage  only  by 
means  of  irrigation.  As  a  general  rule  the  soil  is  cultivated  by  settlers 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  in  order  to  supply  their  own  needs  and  the 
needs  of  their  families.  Their  only  surplus  product  is  cattle.  On  ac- 
connt  of  limited  capital  but  few  are  kept,  and  those  in  many  cases  are 
required  to  be  sheltered  and  fed  during  stormy  weather  and  periods  of 
extreme  cold.  Apparently  the  effect  of  allowing  the  large  herdsmen 
to  secure  the  absolute  control  of  "  range  lands^  through  leasing  would 
be  to  compel  very  many  settlers  to  abandon  their  homes  and  sell  them 
to  the  large  herdsmen  at  prices  which  the  latter  might  be  able  to  die- 
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tate.    Bat  even  if  the  settler  should  wish  to  remain,  as  thus  environed, 
he  would,  in  various  waj's,  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  herdsmen. 

It  appears  hardly  necessary  to  go  further  into  this  subject  in  the  pres 
ent  connection  in  order  to  show  that  the  proposition  to  lease  the  public 
lands  in  large  bodies  would  be  in  the  face  of  the  line  of  policy  regarding 
the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  which  has  prevailed  from  the  begin 
ning,  and  which  has  wrought  beneficially  to  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  United  States.  Evidently  itVill  be  much  more  in 
harmony  with  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  this  country 
if  the  National  Government  shall  adhere  to  its  present  line  of  policy  re- 
garding the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  and  provide  additional  safe- 
guards and  offer  new  inducements  to  settlers  rather  than  place  any  pos- 
sible barrier  to  the  occupancy  of  the  public  lands  by  them  or  to  their 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  they  have  already  secured  under  ex- 
isting laws.  In  a  word,  it  will  be  much  more  promotive  of  the  public 
interests  if  the  lands  now  held  by  the  Government  shall  be  dedicated  to 
the  rearing  of  men  rather  than  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

Another  highly  objectionable  feature  of  the  proposition  to  lease  the 
range  lands  of  the  great  dry  area  must  here  be  mentioned.  The  effect, 
at  the  present  time,  of  leasing  all  the  available  range  cattle  lands  to 
persons  occupying  them  would  be  to  prevent  other  awners  of  herds 
from  engaging  in  the  business.  That  would,  of  course,  be  to  shut  out 
competition  in  a  business  which  has  already  yielded  enormous  profits. 
It  is  held  by  some  that  in  certain  sections  the  ranges  are  now  fully 
stocked;  but  that  is  denied.  For  the  Government  to  take  such  action 
as  would  tend  to  check  competition,  and  therefore  promote  a  monopoly 
of  the  use  of  its  own  free  lands,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  objec- 
tionable, yo  class  of  men,  much  less  tenants  by  sufferance  upon  the 
public  lands,  have  reason  to  expect  such  protection  of  their  business 
interests  against  the  hazards  of  commercial  comi>etition.  Besides,  it  is 
evident  that  cattlemen  would,  under  the  privileges  of  leasing,  combine 
in  great  associations,  a  measure  apparently  required  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  semi-annual  ** round-ups,"  and  thus  be  able  the  more  eflectually 
to  eliminate  competition.  In  other  words,  enormous  monopolies  would 
be  created,  having  vast  territorial  sway. 

But  the  people  of  this  country  are  intolerant  of  monopoly  i>owers 
generally.  Wherever  such  powers  do  exist,  apparently  of  necessity  or 
from  the  force  of  circumstiinces  beyond  human  control,  as,  for  example, 
in  our  system  of  railroad  transportation,  there  is  generally  a  poi)ular 
demand  that  the  exercise  of  such  powers  shall  be  subjected  to  a  close 
public  scrutiny  and  to  su(*,h  regulations  as  exi>erieuce  has  proved  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  public  interests.  But  it  appears  to  be 
highly  inexpedient  to  subject  the  National  Government  to  the  duty  of 
supervising  or  regulatiug  commercial  and  industrial  affairs  wlierever  it 
can  be  avoided.  The  danger  also  exists  that  the  proposed  system  of 
leasing  the  public  lands  might  become  a  source  of  official  corruption. 
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In  various  ways  it  would  be  troublesome,  indeed,  perhaps  even  more  so 
thab  the  so-called  ^'  Indian  problem." 

It  seems,  also,  to  go  witbout  saying  that  public  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  is  opiK)sed  to  allowing  unnaturalized  foreigners  engaged 
in  the  cattle  bu8ine?<«  to  obtain  by  the  leasing  of  public  lauds  a  more 
permanent  foothold  than  they  have  already  been  able  to  secure  in  this 
coQDtry  under  our  land  laws  now  in  force. 

COIOLUDIHG  EEMAEKS  IH  BEGAED  TO  THE  OCCUFAHCT  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  LAVDS  FOE  EAHOECATTLE  FUEFOSES. 

The  range  and  ranch  cattle  business  of  the  Northwestern  States  and 
Territories  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  important  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises  of  the  present  day,  and,  as  such,  is  fully  entitled 
to  all  the  encouragement  and  protection  which  may  be  accorded  it  con- 
sistently with  the  observance  of  those  rules  of  policy  which  are  funda- 
mental to  American  institutions,  and  which  have  exerted  so  important 
an  ioflnenoe  upon  the  course  of  the  social  and  industrial  development  of 
tlie  country. 

The  range  and  ranch  cattle  business  of  the  North  has  provi  ded  an 
enormous  outlet  for  young  cattle  from  the  great  State  of  Texas,  the 
most  prolific  breeding  ground  in  this  country,  and  it  has  also  provided 
quite  extensively  a  market  for  young  cattle  from  the  dairy  States  of  the 
West,  and  from  the  State  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  to  be 
matured  and  fattened  on  the  northern  ranges.  It  has  also  added  very 
largely  to  the  beef  supply  of  this  country,  and  thus  has  exerted  a  most 
important  influence  in  placing  that  very  nutritious  and  desirable  article 
of  food  within  the  reach  of  the  laboring  classes.  It  has,  besides,  afforded 
a  large  amount  of  profitable  traffic  to  transcontinental  railroads,  and 
been  the  means  of  greatly  encouraging  railroad  construction  throughout 
the  Territories,  thereby  largely  increasing  their  population  and  wealth. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  been  highly  promotive  of  both  the  internal  and 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  northern  range  cattle  business  has  also  been  perhaps  the  most 
efficient  instrumentality  in  solving  the  Indian  problem,  by  occupying 
lands  throughout  that  extensive  region  over  which  formerly  the  Indians 
roamed,  and  upon  which  for  centuries  the  buffalo  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals fed.  By  this  means  a  vast  area,  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  was 
apparently  a  barren  waste,  hji.s  been  converted  into  a  scene  of  enterprise 
and  of  thrift,  and  now  supplies  a  large  and  profitable  employment  both 
to  capital  and  te  labor.  Thus  the  scope  of  the  national  industries  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  the  national  wealth  increased. 

Already  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  industry  has  passed  through  two 
or  three  successive  stages  of  development,  and  it  appears  to  be  now  in  a 
transition  state.  That  in  the  future  it  will  largely  increiise,  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  care  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 
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Evidently  it  is  yet  too  early  to  attempt  to  throw  aroand  it  the  constraints 
of  artificial  conditions.  Its  best  and  most  natnral  development  for  the 
good  of  the  conntry  must  come  as  the  result  of  a  growth  conformed  to 
its  relationships  to  coordinate  branches  of  industry  throughout  the  vast 
area  where  now,  to  a  great  extent,  it  occupies  the  attitude  of  a  pilgrim 
upon  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  The  difficulties  of  which 
the  cattlemen  complain  are  largely  a  result  of  this  fact. «  But  the  meth- 
ods of  pioneer  life  are  never  those  of  organized -society,  and  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  attempt  to  set  bounds  to  future  development! 

The  conflicts  of  interests  as  between  the  herdsmen  themselves  and  as 
between  herdsmen  and  settlers,  to  which  allusion  has  hereinbefore  been 
made,  appear  to  be  but  the  natural  and  unavoidable  result  of  the  inter- 
action of  productive  forces  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  but  the  history  of  our  race  clearly  indicates  that  out  of  such  strug- 
gles usually  come  those  adjustments  of  right  and  of  interest  which  char- 
acterize our  civilization  and  result  in  the  advancement  of  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests  of  a  great  and  free  people. 

THE    EAirOE   Aim  RAKCH   CATTLE  BUSIHESS  OF  VEVADA  AVD 

ARIZOITA. 

The  foregoing  statements  relate  more  particularly  to  the  range  and 
ranch  cattle  business  of  the  States  and  Territories  situated  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  following  special  statements  are  therefore  pre- 
sented 4n  regard  to  the  business  in  Nevada  and  Arizona. 

THE  RANGE-CATTLE  BUSINESS  OF  NEVADA. 

The  range-cattle  industry  has  already  attained  to  considerable  mag- 
nitude in  Nevada.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  both  range 
and  ranch  cattle  in  the  State  is  about  700,000,  During  the  year  1884, 
the  surplus  product  was  35,000  head,  averaging  700  pounds  each  when 
dressed.  The  chief  cattle  markets  of  Nevada  are  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  ranges  and  valleys  of  Nevada  and  the 
quality  of  the  natural  grasses  are  especially  favorable  to  the  rearing  of 
thoroughbred  cattle,  both  of  the  milch  and  beef  varieties.  Large  num- 
bers of  high-bred  bulls  and  cows  have  been  imported  into  the  State  at 
great  expense. 

Much  attention  has  already  been  paid  to  irrigation  and  to  the  sinking 
of  artesian  wells.  In  this  way  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  arid,  have 
been  reclaimed  and  become  productive.  There  are  now  about  2,000 
miles  of  ditches  in  the  State,  irrigating  150,000  acres  of  land,  and  the 
possibilities  of  reclaiming  large  areas  of  land  in  this  way  are  very  ex- 
tensive. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  interesting  and  instructive  statement  by 
Hon.  G.  W.  Merrill,  in  regard  to  irrigation  and  grazing  in  Nevada. 
Appendix,  No.  2G. 
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THE  RANGE-CATTLE   BUSINESS  OF  ARIZONA. 

The  report  for  the  year  1884,  of  Hou.  H.  F.  A.  Tritle,  goveruor  of 
Arizooa,  embraces  exceedingly  iuterestiug  and  instructive  statements 
in  regard  to  the  resources  of  that  Temtory,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
its  capabilities  for  the  raising  of  cattle.    (See  Apendix,  No.  27.) 

There  are  now  in  the  Territory  300,000  head  of  cattle,  and  under  ex- 
isting conditions  there  is  room  for  1,000,000  more.  With  a  soil  of  re- 
markable fertility  the  great  need  is  water.  The  rainfall  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a  bountiful  supply  of  highly  nutritious  natural  grasses,  but  not 
sufficient  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  running  streams  which  can  be 
dei>ended  upon  for  supplying  the  needs  of  stock  are  few  and  far  between. 
As  hereinbefore  stated,  cattle  can  range  only  about  6  or  7  miles  away  from 
water,  therefore  vast  areas  of  laud  beyond  such  limits,  well  supplied 
with  grasses,  are  now  unavailable  for  grazing  purposes.  The  ranges  of 
Arizona  embrace  60,000  square  miles  of  good  grazing  lands,  equal  to 
38,400,000  acres }  a  very  large  part  of  which  cannot  now  be  used  for  the 
reason  just  stated. 

A  commission  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  artesian  wells 
in  Cochise  County,  state  that  <^  sufficient  water  has  been  obtained 
in  this  way  to  water  at  least  thirty  thousand  cattle,  besides  affording 
sufficient  irrigation  to  maintain  the  gardens  that  a  population  attend- 
ing to  this  stock  would  require,  and,  perhaps,  tree  plantations  for  the 
relief  of  stock  from  sun  and  wind."  • 

Governor  Tritle,  in  his  recent  report,  says,  ^^  Should  all  the  grazing 
land  in  the  Territory  be  made  available  in  this  way  it  is  estimated  that 
there  would  be  ample  pasturage  for  5,000,000  cattle." 

There  is  also  the  possibility  of  largely  increasing  the  area  of  irri- 
gated lands  by  the  construction  of  ditches  for  that  purpose,  thus  utilizing 
the  flow  of  waters  which  have  their  sources  in  mountain  ranges. 

Alfalfa,  the  most  nutritious  of  all  the  grasses,  grrows  abundantly.  It 
produces  five  crops  annually  of  from  1 J  to  2  tons  per  acre.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  cattle,  and  also  for  hogs. 

The  climate  of  Arizona,  especially  in  the  northern  portions  of  the 
Territory,  is  mild  and  healthful.  No  epidemic  disease  has  ever  been 
known  among  cattle,  and  the  conditions  of  jslimate  and  of  soil  are  favor- 
able to  the  raising  of  animals  of  the  higher  breeds. 

THE  EANGE-CATTLE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  DOMIHIOH  OF  CANADA. 

The  area  prouucing  bunch-grass  and  other  nutritious  natural  grasses 
extends  far  north  into  the  British  provinces  of  Assiniboia  and  Alberta. 
The  fact  that  the  buffalo  roams  throughout  those  provinces,  and  into 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  cattle  may 
also  be  fed  there,  as  on  the  more  southerly  ranges.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  as  to  whether  the  range-cattle  business  can  be  successfully 

H.  Bx.  7,  pt.  S 10 
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carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  those  provinces.  Upon  this  subject 
Mr.  Lorenzo  Fagersten,  of  Chicago,  an  expert  employed  by  this  office, 
says : 

The  severity  of  their  winters  preclades  ''range"  buHioess  in  the  American  senBe, 
and  the  extra  care  necessary  for  the  maint^nanbe  of  a  herd  eqnal  in  quality  to  onr 
range  cattle  wnnld  add  so  much  t-o  the  cost  as  to  completely  debar  them  from  our 
market. 

The  question  as  to  the  raising  of  cattle  ^'on  the  range"  in  the  British 
Northwest  is  however  one  yet  to  be  more  folly  determined  by  the  re- 
sults of  practical  experiment.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  B.  V.  Smalley,  of 
Saint  Paul,  an  expert  employed  by  this  office,  says : 

How  far  north  this  new  cattle  district  and  the  comparatively  new  region  in  the 
Valleys  of  the  Bow,  the  Belly,  and  the  Saskatchewan  Rivers  east  of  the  mountains 
will  extend,  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  When  once  stocked  the  products 
of  this  district  will  go  in  x)art  to  Chicago  to  swell  the  enormoQs  cattle  movement 
centering  in  that  city,  unless  the  United  States  duties  on  imports  stand  in  the  way, 
and  in  part  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  for  Canadian  consumption,  or  for  shipment  to 
England. 

Mr.  Snialley  adds : 

Thus  far  the  beef  product  of  the  Canadian  ranges  has  been  consumed  in  the  con- 
struction camps  of  th«  Cana<lian  Pacific  Railway,  and  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 

All  the  cattle  which  have  thus  far  been  brought  over  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  have  come  from  the  Montana  ranges.  Certain  of  the 
more  northerly  Montana  ranges  are  situated  nearer  to  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacitic  Railway  than  to  that  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. This  <!ircunistance,  and  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  grasses  in  the 
Province  of  Assiniboia  is  abundant  during  the  proper  season  for  mar- 
keting, has  led  to  such  shipments  of  Montana  cattle  by  the  way  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Line.    But  movements  of  this  sort  are  spora<lic.  ' 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroa<l  constitutes  the  shortest  and  cheapest 
route  for  the  shipment  of  range  cattle  to  market  from  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  Montana,  and  from  all  part^  of  Northern  Dakota  and  Northern 
Idaho. 

From  all  that  is  now  known  in  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  British 
northwestern  provinces  for  the  production  of  cattle,  and  in  regard  to 
the  geographical  conditions  governing  the  movement  of  cattle  to  mar- 
ket from  the  northern  ranges  of  the  United  State,s,  there  appear  to  be 
no  substantial  grounds  for  predicting  a  cattle  movement  of  .any  con- 
siderable magnitude  over  the  line  of  the  Caniulian  Pacific  Railway. 

In  British  Columbia  the  climate  is  generally  milder  than  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  area 
there  suited  to  the  raising  of  cattle  is  not  very  extensive.  The  country 
is  said  to  be  broken  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  mountain 
ranges  and  spurs  froui  the  Cascade  Range,  near  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range  at  the  east. 
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THE  BAHOE  AHD  RANCH  CATTLE  BUSINESS  IN  MEXICO. 

la  a  letter  addressed  to  this  office  under  date  of  April  25,  1885,  ap- 
pendix No.  56,  Mr.  Levi  C.  Wade,  President  of  the  Mexican  Central 
Railway  Company,  states  that  since  the  opening  of  that  line  the  nnm- 
ber  of  cattle  in  Mexico  has  evidently  increased. 

Between  Pa80  del  Norte  and  the  city  of  Chihuahaa  there  is  a  large 
exteut  of  grazing  country,  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  United  States, 
with  aD  abundance  of  nutritious  grasses  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  wa- 
ter. It  contains  many  fine  lakes  and  ponds,  and  on  it  are  pastured 
vast  herds  of  neat  cattle  and  horses. 

Notwithstanding  the  duties  upon  cattle  imported  from  Mexico  into 
the  United  States,  the  rate  being  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  there  is  some 
trade  in  cattle  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.    During  the 
year  ending  December  31, 1884,  there  was  transported  over  the  Mexican 
Central  Railroad  2,219  horses  and  2,855  head  of  neat  cattle,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  shipjiecl  from  different  points  in  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 
This  traffic  is  constantly  increasing.     The  establishment  of  a  stock- 
yard at  Bl  Pa«o  would  i)romote  its  development.     At  the  present  time 
the  purchase  of  cattle  in  Mexico  is  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  stocking 
ranges  and  ranches  in  the  United  States. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  IN    REGARD  TO  THE   RANGE   AND  RANCH 
CATTLE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  occupancy  of  the  public  lauds  throughout  the  central  and  north- 
ern portions  of  the  great  <lry  area  for  range  cattle  purposes  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  laudable  branch  of  the  national  industry.  It  has  subdued 
and  utilized  such  lands  for  the  proiluction  of  a  cheap  and  nutritious  ar- 
ticle of  food  now  brought  within  the  means  of  purchase  by  the  labor- 
ing people  of  this  country,  and  it  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  swelling  the  volume  of  our  exports.. 
It  has  also  served  as  an  indirect  but  effectual  instrumentality  in  keep- 
ing the  Indians  upon  their  reservations,  by  expelling  their  game — 
chiefly  the  buffalo — from  the  ranges,  and  thus  removing  the  main  in- 
ducement for  the  Indians  to  go  on  hunting  expeditions  outside  of  their 
reservations.  Besides,  it  has  supplied  in  the  cow-boys  an  eft'ective  police 
force,  which  is  ever  alert  to  prevent  ostensible  hunting  excursions  by  In- 
dians, such  excursions  in  times  past  having  oftentimes  been  but  the  pre- 
text to  cover  schemes  for  going  ''on  the  war  path." 

It  is  not  a  strange  thing  that  a  great  branch  of  industry  like  the 
range  cattle  business,  which  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  has  as- 
sumed gigantic  proportion,  should  in  the  coarse  of  its  development 
have  been  subject  to  frictional  resistances  and  embarrassments.  But 
difficulties  beset  all  human  enterprises,  especially  those  which  are  new 
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and  have  not  become  fully  adjasted  to  the  couditions  which  conatitute 
their  environment. 

As  hereinbefore  stated  there  are  several  important  features  of  the 
range  and  ranch  cattle  business  which  deserve  a  full  and  careful  in- 
vestigation by  Congress  with  the  view  of  devising  some  definite  and 
carefully  considered  line  of  policy  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  pub- 
lic land,  now  so  extensively  used  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle  '^  on  the 
range."  Such  an  investigation  would,  of  course,  tend  to  determine  the 
respective  rights  of  cattlemen  and  of  settlers,  and  it  would  also  em- 
brace incidentally  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  increasing  the  rain  fall  of  the  great  dry  area,  and  of  securing 
additional  supplies  of  water  for  cattle  and  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation, 
by  means  of  artesian  wells. 

These  subjects  in  their  summation  constitute  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  lines  of  inquiry  which  have  ever  yet  commanded  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

THE  QBOWTH  AKD  PRESENT  MAQlTITirDE  OF  THE  CATTLE  IHTEB- 

EST  IN  THE  UITED  STATES. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  precision  the  total  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  The  following 
table  shows  the  total  number  for  the  years  1850,  1860, 1870, 1880,  and 
1884: 

Number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States. 


Y-op  Milch      ;      other 

^^^'  ;      cowa.      !     cAttie. 


1850 j  e,885,004  '  11,893.813 

1880 1  8,585.735  !  17,034.284 

1870 1  8,935,332     14,885,276 

1880 12,443,120  '  23,482,891 

1884 !  ! 


ToUL 


17, 778, 907 
26,620,019 
23,820,608 
35,925,511 
49, 417, 782 


The  data  in  the  above  table  for  the  years  1850,  1860,  1870,  and  1880, 
are  from  the  Census.  The  total  number  for  the  year  1884  has  been  com- 
piled as  follows  :  The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  State  of  Texas  is 
the  result  of  a  careful  estimate  upon  the  subject  bj'  Mr.  George  B.  Lov- 
ing, of  Fort  Worth,  and  Mr.  D.  W.  H inkle,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  The 
assessment  rolls  of  the  State  for  1884  give  as  the  total  number  6,517,524 
cattle,  valued  at  $81,052,616,  but  the  gentlemen  just  named  agree  in  the 
belief  that  owing  to  unavoidable  errors  in  the  report  of  the  comptroller 
of  public  accounts,  the  total  number  may  be  stated  at  9,000,000,  and 
their  value  at  $  153,000,000.  The  number  of  cattle  in  certain  other  States 
and  in  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  is  taken  from  a  table 
prepared  by  Col.  B.  D.  Hunter,  president  of  the  National  Cattle  and 
Horse  Growers'  Association,  for  the  national  convention  of  cattlemen, 
held  at  Saint  Louis,  November  17  to  22,  1884.    The  number  of  cattle  in 
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the  remainiDg  States  and  Territories  is  from  the  report  of  the  Depart^ 
mentof  Agricaltnre  for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1885. 
The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  these  data : 

TM  number  of  cattle  and  the  value  thereof  in  the  several  Statee  and  i'erritoriea  at  the  clme 

of  the  ^ear  ieS4.  ^ 


Statu  tad   Terri- 
toriM. 


Number  of 
cattle. 


Valoe     of 
cattle. 


States    and    Terri- 
tories. 


Miiiie 

Vsv  Himpshire. 

Vsmoit 

IfMHeboietts... 

Bkodsliland.... 

CoueeticQt 

IfewYork 

KtwJeney 

PcBBiyln&ia 

JDelawan 

Mkiylsnd 

Viifiiila 

ITortb  Carolina.. 
Smith  Carolina  .. 

Geoii^ 

^rida 

Alabama 

Xisaissippi...:.. 

LonisiaBa 

Texas  


Tenneasee 

West  Virginia. 
Kentoeky 


350,746 

1 

$11,072,378 

235,057 

7,482,501 

400,127 

10, 088, 092 

270, 740 

9, 173, 289 

35, 125 

1.293,524 

229,008 

7,940,418 

2, 418, 303 

82, 409.  227 

237.804 

8,909,408 

1. 709, 189 

57,174,907 

55,004 

1, 775, 058 

208,085 

8,241,044 

080,259 

15, 010, 541 

609,207 

9,199,538 

358,770 

5, 002, 081 

955. 2C9 

12, 594, 233 

012, 575 

5, 717, 307 

714, 555 

8,818,730 

088.375 

8. 033, 558 

400,871 

5, 973, 025 

0.000,000 

153, 000, 000 

097,350 

10, 842, 197 

780, 101 

14. 994, 927 

454, 125 

11, 539, 033 

808,597 

23, 074, 042 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

IllinoU 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian  Territory  . 

Total 


Nomberof 
cattle. 


1, 801, 380 

917,  828 

1, 400, 929  I 

2, 800. 195  ' 

1. 258, 709 

804,393 

3, 004, 440 

2, 572, 190 

2, 210, 000 

1,770.181 

980,000 

721,801 

283.725 

918, 993 

233, 400 

350,937 

203.000 

770, 940 

547. 113 

135,  087 

185, 625 

1, 095, 910 

1, 020, 000 


Value     of 
cattle. 


50. 149, 001 

28, 707, 893 

42, 294, 540 

74, 215, 525 

34, 381, 933 

21.  003, 589 

98, 451, 301 

50, 492. 211 

58,255,530 

47, 140, 932 

29.439,385 

10, 058, 440 

5, 444, 100 

25, 341, 174 

4, 480, 551 

9, 620, 602 

0, 786, 750 

22,988,280 

10, 760, 073 

4, 198, 727 

4, 740, 573 

19, 116, 700 

20, 400, 000 


49, 417, 782  j    1, 189, 576. 920 


It  is  estimated  from  the  best  available  data  that  the  total  number  of 
cattle  in  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  area  outside  of  Texas  is  about 
7,500,000.  The  average  value  of  northern  range  cattle  is,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  about  $25  per  head.  At  this  rate  the 
total  value  of  the  cattle  on  the  northern  range  and  ranch  cattle  area 
may  be  stated  at  $187,500,000. 

The  total  number  and  value  of  cattle  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  in  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  area  north  of  Texas, 
is  therefore  as  follows : 


Nnrubt'r  of 
cattle.      ; 


TbeUnit«d  States :  40,417.782 

The  State  of  Texaa |    9,000.000 

The  raoge  and  ranch  cattle  area  north  of  Texas I    7.500,000 


Value  of  cattle. 

$1, 180, 577, 000 
153, 000, 000 
187, 500, 000 


From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  total  value  of  the  cattle  of  Texas, 
and  of  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  area  north  of  Texas,  is  about  $340,- 
500,000f  which  constitutes  nearly  28  per  cent,  of  the  loto^V  "v^ivji^  ol  \Xi^ 
catUe  in  the  Unitef!  States. 
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Tiie  foregoing  data  are  the  best  which  can  be  procured  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  the3'  are  undoubtedly  quite  crude. 

The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  and  the  value  of  the  annual  cattle 
p^dnct  of  the  country  is  involved  in  so  much  doubt  that  it  is  not 
deemed  advisable  to  attempt  to  make  any  estimate  upon  the  subject. 
The  annual  value  of  the  cattle  product  of  Texas,  and  of  the  range  and 
ranch  cattle  area  north  of  Texas,  may,  however,  be  approximated.  Ac- 
cording to  the  beat  data  which  can  be  procured  the  total  number  of 
beef  cattle  marketed  outride  of  that  State,  and  mainly  at  New  Orleans, 
Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  was  about  625,000,  realizing  on 
the  average  about  $25  per  head,  or  a  total  sum  of  $15,625,000. 

The  number  of  northern  range  cattle  marketed  at  Chicago,  Saint 
Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  making  proper  allowance  for  duplication,  was 
about  400,000,  and  their  average  value  about  $40  per  head. 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  shipped  from  Texas,  and  from  the  northern 
ranges  during  the  year  1884,  and  their  value  at  shipping  points,  was 
therefore,  according  to  the  best  available  data,  as  follows:. 


Namber. 


Average         Total 
value.  valae. 


,     DoUan.        DoUart. 
From  Texas  625,000  25  00  |    15,625.000 

From  the  northern  nmgea 400,000,  40  00  i    16,000,000 


Total i    1,035,000  i '    31,625,000 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  cattle  and  beef  products  from  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1884,  was  $11,080,001. 
This  shows  that  the  value  of  the  cattle  products  of  Texas  and  of  the 
northern  ranges  and  ranches  was  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  cattle  and  their  products  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  best  estimate  which  can  be 
made  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of  beef  from  the  United  States  does 
not  constitute  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  beef  prod- 
uct of  the  country.  The  fluctuations  in  the  home  demand  for  beef  and 
beef  liroducts,  therefore,  exert  a  much  more  potential  influence  over 
prices  than  do  the  changes  in  the  conditions  governing  the  foreign  de- 
mand. The  range  and  ranch  cattle  business  of  the  United  States  also 
gives  rise  to  several  important  internal  trade  movements,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  will  here  be  mentioned  : 

First.  The  driving  of  young  cattle  north  from  Texas  to  stock  the 
northern  ranges  began  about  the  year  1868,  and,  a«  before  shown,  it 
has  ranged  from  100,000  to  450,000  head  annually.  It  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  yearling  and  two-yearold  steers  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cows  and  bulls.  The  total  value  of  cattle  constituting  this  move- 
ment amounted,  during  the  year  1884,  to  about  $5,100,000. 

Second.  Young  cattle,  both  male  and  female,  are  also  shipped  in  large 
^quantities  from  the  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  other  States 
to  the  Dortbern  ranges  to  be  matured  and  fatteued.    T\i\&  oou^titutea  a 
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large  and  valuable  adjanct  to  the  dairy  business  in  the  States  last  uien  • 
tloDdd,  a  business  found  to  be  more  profitable  in  those  States  than  the 
raising  of  cattle  for  beef.  The  female  calves  are  usually  kept  for  dairy 
purposes,  while  the  male  calves  are  largely  shipped  West  to  stock  the 
northern  ranges.  (See  Appendix  No.  55.)  The  sliipments  of  this  ehtk*- 
acter daring  the  year  1884  over  the  three  principal  railroads  engaged  in 
the bnsiuess  were  as  follows: 


Mode  of  tnuispoxtation.  ^!JStfe^ 


Bj Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Bj  Uaioii  Pacific  lUilroad 


98,000 
26. 180 
Bj  Atehiaoa,  Topeka  and  Saoca  F6  Railroad  !       31,000 

Total I      155.180 


Estimating  the  valne  of  these  cattle  at  $27  a  head,  their  total  value 
vras  about  94,190,000.    (See  Appendix  No.  54.) 

It  therefore  appears  safe  to  say  that  the  total  value  of  young  cattle 
shipped  into  the  northern- range  area  from  Texas  and  from  the  Ea^t, 
during  the  year  1884,  was  about  as  follows : 

Whence  shipped.  i      Value. 


From  Texas 

From  other  Statea 


$5. 100, 000 
4,  190.  000 


Total i      0.29U,UOO 


It  must  be  said  that  these  statistics  are  crude  as  expressions  of  the 
total  movement  of  young  cattle  into  the  northern  ranges.  They  consti- 
tute, however,  the  best  available  exact  data,  and  are  believed  to  furnish 
an  approximately  correct  view  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Young  cattle  were,  at  an  early  day  in  this  business,  driven  from  East- 
ern Oregon  and  Eastern  Washington  Territory  to  stock  the  ranges  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming.  Latterly,  however,  the  surplus  product 
of  Eastern  Oregon  and  Eastern  Washington  Territory  has  been  chiefly 
needed  for  local  consumption  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  for  stocking  new 
ranges  in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  British  Columbia. 

There  is  also  another  important  commercial  movement  connected  with 
the  range  and  ranch  cattle  business  of  the  United  States,  viz,  the  ship- 
ment of  bulls  of  the  nner  breeds  into  all  parts  of  the  northern  ranges 
and  also  into  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of  the  cattle 
of  those  sections.  Such  high  bred  bulls  are  shipped  largely  from  Ken- 
tucky, from  New  York,  and  other  States;  to  a  considerable  extent,  also, 
they  are  imported  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  impossible  accurately 
to  ascertain  the  total  valne  of  such  cattle. 

From  the  best  available  data  it  appears  probable  that  the  beef  prod- 
uct of  that  portion  of  the  United  States  which  is  situated  west  of  the 
latitude  of  Chicago,  constitutes  about  one-half  the  eut\t«b^^iL\>tQ^vv.^\>Qil 
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tbe  United  States.  The  increase  in  the  beef  prodnct  of  this  western 
portion  of  the  country  has  been  very  rapid  daring  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  is  clearly  shown  from  the  growth  of  the  cattle  basiness  of  Chicago, 
Saint  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  the  principal  cattle  markets  of  the  West, 
tut  city  of  Chicago  being  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three. 

Xumher  of  cattle  received  at  and  shipped  from  Chicago,  and  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
at  that  dtjf  and  sold  as  fresh,  salted,  or  canned  beef,  and  in  the  various  forms  of  beef  prod- 
ucts  during  the  years  from  1864  to  1864  ; 


Year. 


Number. 


Namber. 


Year. 


Received.  .    Shipped^  :    Packed. 


Reoeired. 


1M4. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 


338,840 

253,439 

70,086 

330,301 

301.637 

92,456 

384,251 

268,723 

27.172 

329.243 

216,982 

25.996 

823.514 

217.897 

35,348 

403.102 

294,717 

26,950 

532,964 

391.709 

11,963 

543.050  , 

401.927 

21.264 

684,075  , 

510,025 

16,060 

761, 428 

574, 181 

15, 755 

843.966  , 

622,929 

21. 712 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 ' 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 1 

1883 

1884 ' 

Shipped.   Packed. 


920,843 
1,096,745 
1,033,151 
1,083.068 
1, 215, 732 
1.382,477 
1,498.550 
1,582,530 
1,878,944 
1,817,697 


696,534 
797,724 
703,402 
609,108 
726,903 
886.614 
938,712 
921,009 
966,758 
791,884 


41,192 
63,783 
*824,898 
*310,456 
*891,500 
•486,537 
♦511,711 
•875,924 
•697,033 
•1, 182. 905 


•IndicatiDg  city  consamption. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  cat 
tie  shipped  from  Chicago  during  the  year  1884  as  compared  with  the  ship- 
ments during  the  year  1883 ;  but  that  the  number  packed  was  largely 
increased. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  Chicago  during  the  year 
1884,  including  those  packed  and  canned  and  for  city  trade  and  ship- 
ment in  the  form  of  dressed  beef,  was  1,188,154,  as  against  1,028,G51  dur- 
ing the  year  1883. 

The  growth  of  the  cattle  tnule  at  and  through  Saint  Louis  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  following  table : 

Xittnher  of  cattle  received  at  and  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  during  each  year  from  1865  to 

1884,  inclusire. 


Year. 


yuml>er     Nniub«*r 
received,  i  shipped. 


Year. 


Xarober  i  Number 
received. ,  abipped. 


1665 94.307 

1866 I  103.259 

1867 74,146 

1868 :  115,352 

1869 124,565 

IbTO 201,422 

1871 199,527 

1872 263,404 

1873 ;  279.678 

1874 ;  360,925 


46,712 

24,462 

26.799 

37,277 

59,867 

129, 748 

130, 018 

164. 870 

180,662 

226.678 

1875 1  335.742 

1876 '  349,043 

1877 '  411.969 

1878 1  406.235 

1879 1  420.654 


I 


1880 
1881 
1882 


424,720 
503.84.2 
443.169 


1883 1    405,090 

1884 1    450,  n? 


216, 701 
220.430 
251.566 
261,723 
226,255 
228,879 
293,092 
188.486 
249,523 
315,433 
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The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  cattle  trade  of  Kansas 
City  and  of  the  business  of  slanghtering  beef  cattle  at  that  point  for 
shipment: 

Nvmbtrof  eattle  received  at  and  shipped  from  Kansas  City  during  each  year  from  1868  to 

1884. 


Ytu. 


Nmnber  ,  Number 
'  received,   shipped. 


Number 

slauffbter* 

eu. 


Year. 


Number  |  Number 
received.  >  shipped. 


1868. 
1M9. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 


4,200 
4.450 
21^000 
120,000 
236,802 
227.  MO 
207.000 


100,481 
206,467 
182, 245 
106,519 
181, 114  I  126, 262 
183,878  I  120,040 


4,200 
4,200 
21,000 
45,543 
20,500 
26,549 
42,226 
26,872 
26,765 


1877 1  215,768 


1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1882 1  439,671 

1»8 1  460,598 

1884 1  533,526 


175, 344 
211,415 
244, 709 
285,868 


126, 570 
181, 761 
155,831 
194,421 
223,989 
859,012 
387,596 
468,001 


Number 
•Uughter- 


27,668 
18,756 
29, 141 
80,922 
46,356 
65,119 
74, 314 
66,250 


The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  movement  of  cattle 
throngh  the  great  primary  cattle  markets  of  the  West : 

ynmlerof  "  Xative,''  "  Range^"  and  "  Texan  "  cattle  received  at  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 

during  the  year  1884. 


Received  at  Received  at.      »r«.A„i 
Chicafto.    iSaint Louie.;      ^*^^*^* 


^'•^^▼e 1,228,389  90,000 

BmJ» '        231,734  ;) 

!«« I        357.574  \\    =""•'" 


1, 318, 389 
950, 025 


Total 


1, 817, 097 


450, 717  ,      2, 2G8, 414 


The  above  statement  embraces  the  great  bulk  of  the  cattle  received 
at  the  great  cattle  markets  of  the  West.  During  the  year  1884  there 
were  633,526  cattle  received  at  Kansas  City,  of  which  90,991  were 
slaughtered  at  that  point  for  local  consumption  and  for  shipment  as 
fresh  beef  and  as  packed  beef.  The  total  number  of  cattle  shipped  from 
Kansas  City  was  463,001,  but  of  this  number  Mr.  W.  H.  Miller,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  says,  "a  few  extra- fine  native  cattle  are  shipped 
eastward  from  this  city  without  entering  the  Saint  Louis  or  Chicago 
markets,  but  the  general  fact  is  that  cattle  marketed  here  are  afterwards 
marketed  in  one  or  the  other  of  those  cities."    (See  Appendix  No.  50.) 

It  is  said  that  the  short  corn  crops  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa  daring  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  the  development  of  the 
dairy  business  in  those  States,  have  tended  to  force  the  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry westward  to  the  great  range  and  ranch  cattle  area. 
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THE    COST  OF  TRANSPOBTmG   CATTLE   TO    EASTERN  MARKETS 

BT  HAIL. 

The  cost  of  tn&nsportiug  cattle  from  the  northern -ranges  to  Chicago 
is  shown  in  the  following  tables  of  current  rates  over  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad  and  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  rates  per  car  and  per  head  of  cattle  arc  given  npon  the  assump- 
tion of  an  average  of  twenty  heail  of  cattle  to  each  car. 

Cattle  rates  from  points  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  Chicago. 

• 

Tjv,^^  i  Rate  per ;  Rate  per 

I 

GreenRiver,  Wyo $176  00  $8  80 

BitterCreck.  Wyo 186  00  8  30 

RockCreek,  Wyo 133  00  ■  6  65 

Laramie.  Wyo 128  00  '  6  40 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 110  00  5  95 

Pine  Bluff*,  Nebr 112  00  5  60 

Ogallala.  Nebr 95  00  4  75 

Plum  Creek,  Nebr ^ 95  00  '  4  75 


The  following  table  shows  the  rates  per  car-load  and  per  head  of  cat- 
tle, loaded  and  unloaded,  by  their  owners  or  agents,  when  shipped  from 
points  in  Dakota  and  Montana  to  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Paul  and  to 
Chicago  over  the  Hues  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad: 

Cattle  ratenfrom  points  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Saint  Paul  or  Minneapolis  and 

Chicago. 


Saint  Paul  or  i      tui^^.^ 
MlnneapoliH.         C^hicago. 


From — 


Rato   ;  Rate  :    Rate     Rate 

per  car-'  per     per  car-'  per 

I    load.  head,  i    load.   <  head. 

____     ____-        ._      ...__                  _.                _.         ^.  .        _ 

Mandau ,  $00  00  ;  $3  00  |  $95  00  j  $4  75 

Dickinwon,  Dak 65  00  3  25     100  00       5  00 

Mingersville,  Mont 77  00  '  3  85,112  00'     5  60 


124  00  !    6  20 
126  00.    6  30 


133  00  I    6  65 


Glendive,  Mont 89  00  4  45 

Fallon,  Mont 91  00  !  4  55 

Miles  City,  Mont 98  00,  4  90 

RoHobud,  Mont '  106  00  '  5  30  '  141  00  ^  7  05 

Coster 117  00  5  85  '  152  00  i  7  60 

BiUingH,  Mont 122  00  6  10  ,  157  00  j  7  86 

Merrill,  Mont 129  00  6  45     164  00  |  8  20 

Springdale,  Mont 138  00  6  80     171  00  ,  8  55 

LivingHton,  Mont 144  00'  7  20     179  00  1  8  95 

Boiteman,  Mont ...155  00  7  75     190  00  1  9  50 

Helena,  Mont 160  00  8  00  ,  195  00  9  75 

From  the  foregoing  schedule  of  rates  it  appears  that  the  freight 
charges  for  transporting  cattle  to  Chicago  from  the  meridian  passing 
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through  the  center  of  the  range  and  ranch-cattle  belt  is  about  $6.50. 
The  current  rate  per  head,  Arom  Chicago  to  New  York,  is  about  $4.80. 
The  total  freight  charge  for  transiK>rtiDg  a  steer  from  tbe  cattle  belt  to 
New  York,  may,  therefore,  be  stated  at  $11.30. 

Bange  cattle  are,  however,  generally  slaughtered  at  Chicago,  very 
few  of  them  being  shipped  east  of  that  point.  The  cattle  shipped  by 
rail  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  aud  thence  by  sea  to  Europe, 
consist  almost  entirely  of  "  native  cattle"  raised  in  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

The  rate  of  $4.80  per  head  for  cattle  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is 
equivalent  to  53  cents  per  100  miles;  the  rate  of  $0.40  per  head  from 
Laramie  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  Chicago  is  at  the  rate  of  60 
cents  per  100  miles,  and  the  rate  of  $6.65  per  head  from  Miles  City,  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Chicago,  is  at  the  rate  of  56  cents  per 
100  miles.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cattle  traflBc  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  is  a  regular  or  "through  traffic'' of  large  magnitude  and 
highly  competitive,  and  that  the  cattle  traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  also  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  is  a  ^Mocal"  and  non- 
competitive traffic,  the  rates  charged  for  the  transportation  of  cattle 
from  the  northern  ranges  to  Chicago  api)ear  to  be  not  only  reasonable, 
but  under  the  circumstances  quite  low.  The  managers  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroads  appear  from  the  beginning 
to  have  regarded  the  cattle  traffic  as  one  of  great  possibilities,  and 
have  pursued  toward  it  the  liberal  and  far-sighted  policy  of  imposing 
such  rates  as  would  tend  to  develop  it,  instead  of  imposing  upon  it  the 
highest  rates  which  it  could  possibly'  bear. 

THE  SHIPMENT  OF  CATTLE  AHD  DRESSED  BEEF. 

An  imi)ortant  economic  change  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  beef-cat- 
tie  trade  of  the  country,  mainly  during  the  last  ten  years,  by  slaughter- 
ing the  animals  at  the  West  and  transporting  the  dressed  beef  to  markets 
at  the  East  and  to  foreign  countries,  instead  of  transporting  the  cattle 
themselves.  A  long  controversy  has  ensued  between  parties  represent- 
ing cattle  interests  and  the  slaughtering  or  dressed  beef  interests,  in 
which  railroad  managers  also  have  taken  an  active  part  as  to  the  rela- 
tive rates  which  shall  be  im]>osed  upon  these  two  kinds  of  freight,  which 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  traffic  interests  of  the  railroads  differ  widely  in 
their  characteristics  and  incidents.  The  merits  of  this  controversy  can- 
not be  considered  here.  The  question  at  issue  is,  however,  very  fully 
considered  and  discussed,  in  its  economic  and  commercial  asx^ects,  in  an 
elaborate  report  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  commissioner,  to  the  Trunk  Line 
executive  committee,  and  x)ublished  in  their  proceedings  of  May  31 
and  June  1,  1883,  also  in  Circulars  614  aud  654  of  the  joint  executive 
committee  for  the  year  1884. 
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The  carrent  rates  for  transporting  cattle  and  dressed  beef  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  sea- board  are  respectively  as  follows : 


Ratea  per  100  poanda. 


New  York.. 

Boetoo  .. 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 


■Dreaaedbeef, 
Cattle.   I     minimiUD 
net  rate,    weight  in  car 
:20. 000  poanda. 


$0  40 
40 
38 
37 


10  70 
70 


This  shows  that  the  dressed  beef  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is 
75  per  cent,  higher  than  the  cattle  rate.  (Jnder  these  relative  rates  the 
dressed-beef  traffic  has,  as  hereinafter  shown,  greatly  increased. 

The  rates  charged  for  the  transportation  of  cattle  and  dressed  beef 
from  Chicago  to  the  sea-board,  in  comparison  with  the  rates  charged 
for  other  classes  of  freight,  are  indicated  a^  follows : 

Current  rail  rates  on  the  various  classes  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  Sew  York. 


Claaa. 


First  claas  . . . 
Second  class  . 
Third  class.. 
Fourth  class. 
Fifth  class... 
Sixth  class  .. 
Seventh  class 
Eighth  class. 


Per  100 
pounds. 


Claaa. 


$1  00 
85 
70 
60 
50 
45 
40 
33 


Ninth  claaa 

Tenth  claaa 

Eleventh  claaa 

Twelfth  class 

Thirteenth  claaa 

Cattle  (apecial) 

Dressed   beef   in  car-lands  of  20,000 
pounds  minimum  weight   


!  Per  100 
'  ponnda. 


$0  30 
25 
30 
25 
20 
40 


THE   TRANSPORTATION   OF   CATTLE   AND  DRESSED   BEEF  FROM 

THE  WEST  TO  THE  ATLANTIC  SEA  BOARD. 

An  elaborate  and  very  clear  statement  of  fact«  in  regard  to  the  east- 
ward movement  of  cattle  and  of  dressed  beef  from  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  States  to  the  Atlantic  sea- board  is  embraced  in  a  letter  and 
accompanying  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  commissioner  of  the 
East  and  We«t  Trunk  Line  Association,  in  compliance  with  a  request 
from  this  Bureau.  (See  Appendix  No.  17.)  This  movement  includes 
beef  and  cattle  both  for  consumption  in  the  Atlantic  sea-board  States 
and  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries.  The  chief  cattle  and  beef 
markets  and  shipping  points  in  the  West  are  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  In* 
dianapolis,  and  Cincinnati.  One  of  the  tables  furnished  by  Mr.  Fink 
shows  the  shipments  from  these  cities  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  and  to  the  New  England  States^  including  the  city  of  Bos- 
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ton.  The  following  statement  embraces  the  data  of  this  sort  for  the 
year  1884: 

Statement  skowimg  ike  aggregate  weight  of  cattle  shipped  East  from  Chicago^  Saint  LouiSj 
hUaMpoliSf  and  Cindnnati  to  New  Yorkf  Philadelphia^  Baltimore,  and  the  New  En- 
gland States  and  to  other  points  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Atlantic  sea-hoard 
iuring  the  year  1884  : 


To- 


KewTork 

PUbdelphiA 

Biltimore 

Kew  England  StotM 
Interior  poinU 

Totol 


Shipped  East  from— 


Chicago. 

Saint 
Lonia. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

1»1, 73« 

57,227 

15,759 

7,398 

e,2U 

255 

55,906 

7,532 

145, 420 

82,228 

415, 122 

154.640 

Indian- ,    Cin- 
apolis.  cinnati 


Tons. 
7,406 


20 

20 

14, 521 


Tons. 

26,408 

132 

257 

191 

3,108 


21, 967  I  30, 096 


Total. 

Tons. 
282,777 

23,289 
6,743 

63,739 
245,277 


621,825 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  66.7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  shipments 
was  from  Chicago,  and  that  30.8  per  cent,  of  such  shipments  was 
to  Ne^  York.  It  may  also  be  remarked  here  that  a  very  large  pro- 
poTtion  of  the  shipments  to  '*  interior  points  '^  is  to  slaughtering  estab- 
liBhments  whence  the  dressed  beef  is  shipped  east;  bat  to  a  much  greater 
extent  cattle  are  shipped  to  points  in  the  States  situated  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  chiefly  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  to  be  there  matured  and  fattened,  and 
subsequently  shipped  chiefly  to  the  great  marketsof  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board for  local  consumption  or  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries. 


DRESSED  BEEF. 


During  the  last  five  years  the  shipment  of  dressed  beef  from  the 
West  to  the  Atlantic  sea  board,  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  for 
exportation  to  foreign  countries,  has  rapidly  increased.  The  following 
table  shows  the  growth  of  this  movement  from  1880  to  1884,  inclusive : 


Year. 


To  New 
York. 


Tons. 


1380 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


To  Philadel- 
phia. 


Tons. 


2,633 
16.305 
34.955 


448 

8,601 

12, 815 


To  Balti- 
more. 


To  New  Eng- 
land, includ- 
ing Boston. 


Tons. 


Total. 


879 
4,158 
4,282 


Tons.  Tons. 

15,680       15,680 

75, 259  \    75, 259 

89,150       93,110 

116.747  !  145,871 

121, 015  I  173, 067 


*The  above  table  exhibits  the  fact  that  the  business  of  shipping 
dressed  beef  from  the  West  to  the  East  is  comparatWtdy  ^  w^^  Vro&V.- 
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ness;  tbat  during  the  last  five  years  it  has  grown  rapidly,  and  t*  at  it 
has  attained  its  largest  development  in  shipments  to  the  New  England 
States.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1884  the  bnsiness  of  shipping 
dressed  beef  East  was  almost  entirely  a  Chicago  enterprise.  This  is 
shown  as  follows  with  respect  to  the  shipments  to  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  the  New  England  States  daring  the  year  1884  : 

Dre$$ed  beef  shipped  East, 


Tons. 


From  Chicago 172,824 

From  Saint  Loais 208 

From  Baffalo t ;  21 

FromlUlnoia 10 

Total 173,058 


Preparations  have  been  made  at  Saint  Louis  for  engaging  qaite 
largely  in  the  business  of  shipping  dressed  beef  from  that  city  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  movement  during  the 
year  1885  will  be  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  relative  growth  of 
the  shipment  of  cattle  and  dressed  beef  from  the  West  to  the  East  is 
clearly  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  tons 
of  each  shipped  froqi  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincin- 
nati to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  New  England 
States,  including  Boston,  during  each  year  from  1880  to  1884: 


Shipment  of— 


Years. 


iBao. 

1881. 
1882. 
1883. 


511,828  75.25» 

409.089  '  92,978 

441,470  I  118.256 

18W     I    337,187!  173, 02^ 


Cattle.    I^S^ 


Tons. 
385,386 


Tons. 
15,680 


From  this  data  it  appears  that  the  shipment  of  dressed  beef  from  the 
West  to  the  P^ast  has  during  the  last  five  years  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  cattle. 

The  two  conditions  essential  to  the  successful  transportation  of  fresh 
beef  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  to  foreign  countries, 
are  a  proper  degree  of  refrigeration  and  proper  ventilation.  The  art  of 
accomplishing  these  two  objects  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
success.  During  the  last  five  years  fresh  beef  has  been  shippeil  in  large 
quantities  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, and  to  other  Atlantic  sea-board  cities,  and  also  to  Europe.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1884  there  were  about  19,000  tons  of  beef  shipped  direct 
from  Chicago  to  Europe.     It  is  stated  by  persons  of  large  practical  ex- 
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perience  that  if  fresh  beef  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  about  38  de- 
grees FahreDheit,  in  a  properly  ventilated  space,  it  will  not  deterior- 
ate in  quality  if  so  kept  for  sixty  days. 

The  high  degree  of  success  attained  in  the  transportation  of  fresh 
beef  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land,  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  quantities  and  ualues  of  the  imports  of  fiesh 
beef  into  Greo.t  Britain  from  each  country  during  the  year  1883: 

ImporU  of  fresh  haef  into  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1883. 


Countries  from  which  imported. 


Weight. 


Value. 


•  Pounds. 

EasAia I  2,462,432 

Denmark  61,040 

Germany 1,615,152 

Holland : i  20,808 

Channel  Islanda '  51,968 

France j  29,456 

Portugal I  31.024 

Anstralaiiia 170,464 

British  North  America 3,802,512 

United  States  of  America 81,868,192 

Other  countries '  24,080  | 


£. 

54,434 

1,475 

42,902 

550 

1,854 

977 

736 

4,231 

94,221 

2, 059, 007 

554 


Total 90.136,928  i    2,260,941 


DoUartt. 

264.908 

7.178 

208,783 

2,677 

9,022 

4,754 

3,582 

20.590 

458.526 

10, 020, 158 

2,696 


11,002,869 


The  fact  that  fresh  beef  has  been  successfully  transported  from  Aus- 
tralia to  London  across  the  torrid  zone,  a  distance  of  13,275  statute  miles, 
via  the  Suez  Canal,  and  requiring  in  the  i)a8sage  by  steamer  forty  days, 
serves  strikingly  to  illustrate  the  high  degree  of  success  which  has 
been  attained  in  the  transportation  of  fresh  beef.  Such  transportation 
also  aftbrds  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  modern  commerce. 

THE  SHIPMENT  OF  FRESH  BEEF  FEOM  THE  NORTHEEN  RANGES. 

Already  the  enterprise  has  been  inaugurated  of  slaughtering  range 
cattle  in  the  Territories  at  or  near  railroad  stations,  and  transporting 
their  carcasses  East  by  rail.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  B.  V.  Smalley,  Ap- 
pendix, No.  1,  that  the  Marquis  de  Mores,  a  French  nobleman,  has, 
with  the  aid  of  New  York  capital,  established  slaughter-houses  at  sev- 
eral points  in  Montana.  This  gentleman  has  also  provided,  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  enterprise  ,refrigerator  cars,  in  which  the  dressed  beef  is 
earned  to  Duluth,  Saint  Paul,  Chictigo,  and  New  York.  Cold  storage 
houses  have  also  been  established  at  various  points  where  the  meat  is 
kept  until  marketed. 

Mr.  Smalley  states  that  ^*  this  enterprise,  and  a  few  kindred  ones  of 
lesser  magnitude,  have  got  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  are  evi- 
dently destined  to  farther  development." 

Duriog  the  year  1884  about  8,000  cattle  were  slaughtered  in  Montana, 
and  the  dressed  beef  transported  to  Eastern  markets  by  rail. 

Meat  packing  baa  been  inangarated  in  Texas  at  Y\ctOTVai,Ii^^^^^^\i 
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Autoiiia,  and  Fort  Worth,  but  from  the  best  informatioa  which  this 
office  has  been  able  to  obtain  it  appears  that  the  business  has  not  as  yet 
been  very  successfully  prosecuted  at  those  points. 

in  view  of  the  fact  already  stated,  that  fresh  beef  has  been  success- 
fully transi>orted  across  the  torrid  zone  from  Australasia  to  London,  a 
distance  of  13,275  miles,  the  passage  requiring  forty  days,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  business  of 
transporting  dressed  beef  from  Montana  to  Europe,  as  the  route  lies 
entirely  within  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  distance  from  Miles 
City,  Mont.,  to  London  is  only  5,38S  miles,  and  the  average  time  re- 
quired for  such  transportation  is  not  over  twenty-two  days.  Practical 
experience  has  proved  that  fresh  beef  may,  under  proper  conditions  as 
to  refrigeration  and  ventilation,  be  kept  for  two  mouths  without  deteri- 
oration. 

The  success  of  the  transportation  of  fresh  beef  from  the  northern 
ranges  to  Eastern  markets  of  course  depends  largely  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  somewhat  extensive  plants  for  carrying  on  the  business.  It 
is  probable  also  that  the  lack  of  the  extensive  and  varied  industries  for 
utilizing,  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  the  hoofs,  hides,  horns,  blood, 
and  oftal  renders  that  aspect  of  the  enterimse  less  promising  in  the  Ter- 
ritories than  slaughtering  the  cattle  at  Chicago,  where  such  varied  in- 
dustries exist.  Nevertheless  the  slaughtering  of  beef  cattle  at  or  near 
the  points  of  railroad  shipment  appears  to  be  in  the  line  of  progress  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will,  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
be  extensively  adopted. 

THE  EXPOBTATIOH  OF  CATTLE  AHD  BEEF  PEODUCTS  TO  FOREIOH 

COUHTEIES. 

The  exportation  of  beef  salted,  or  otherwise  preserved,  has  consti- 
tuted an  important  branch  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Dnited  States 
almost  from  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Government.  The  ex- 
portation of  canned  beef,  fresh  beef,  and  of  cattle  are,  however,  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

Attention  is  invited  to  an  interesting  communication  in  regard  to  the 
early  history  of  the  exportation  of  cattle  and  of  fresh  beef  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Eastman,  of  New  York.  (See 
Appendix  No.  39;  also  to  the  statement  by  William  Col  well,  esq.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  Appendix  No.  53,  and  statement  by  Nelson  Morris,  esq., 
of  Chicago,  Appendix  No.  54.) 

These  gentlemen  were  pioneers  in  this  business,  and  ever  since  have 
been  large  sliippers. 

THE  EXPOETATION  OF  PRESERVED  MEATS. 

The  exportation  of  canned  beef  is  chiefly  a  Chicago  enterprise.  It 
began  about  the  year  1875.  Its  growth  has  been  mainly  a  result  of  the 
opening  up  of  the  facilities  of  direct  railroad  transportation  ^m  Texas 
to  Kansas  City,  Saint  Louis,  and  Chicago,  the  cattle  slaughtered  for 
the  purpose  of  canning  being  chiefly  Texaa  cattle    TVie  exerts  of  pre- 
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served  meata  were  first  noted  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  on  for- 
eign commerce  in  the  year  1864. 
Tlie  growth  of  the  trade  since  that  time  is  shown  as  follows  : 

Vtilmtf  ikeexporU,  from  ike  United  States,  of  preserved  meate  during  the  years  1364  ^ 

1084,  inclusive. 


TetfflBdfldJtuiedO— 

ij 

y alae.     j  'Year  ended  June  30— 

1 

Value. 

1 
Year  ended  June  80— '     Value. 

ISM 

$936,884 
142,883 

58.220 
148.992 

75,228 
181. 140 
313, 757 

'  1871 

208,862 
607,067 
576.  407 
848,246 
735. 112 
908,052 
3. 939,  977 

1878 

$5,102,625 
7,311,408 
7,877,200 
5, 071,  667 
4.208.608 
4.578.002 

•3,173,767 

IMS 

'  1872 

1879   

UM 

1           

!  1873  

1880 

1817 

1  1874 

1881 

im 

!  1875 

1882 

IM 

1878   

1883 

law 

1877 

1884 

1 

1 

*  Canned  beef  only. 

The  exports  of  canned  beef  were  first  shown  separately  for  the  year 
188i,  Prior  to  that  time  such  exports  were  included  under  the  head  of 
''Meats  preserved/'  but  have  consisted  principally  of  canned  beef. 

THE  EXPORTATION  OF  CATTLE. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  and  value  of  cattle  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  the  several  foreign  countries  during  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1884  : 


Conntriet. 


Qnmt  Britain  and  Ireland 

Caba 

Mezioo 

BritiahWeat  Indies 

Britiah    North  American 

Poaaeetiona 

Germany 

Hawaiian  lalaads 

BraaU 

Britiah  Hondaraa 

Frsneb  Weat  Indies 

French     possessions,    all 

other 


Knmber. ,     Valne. 


160,257 
8,015 
8,003 
1,135 

i 

8.475 
328  I 

HI  I 

28  I 
12 

18 


Coantries. 


$17,336,606  ,  Japan 


Kamber.      Value. 


145.024 

128.630 

08,068 

06.820 

30.200 

12.785 

1.625 

1,400 

1.320 

1.030 


British  Oniana 

Centra]  American  States. 

Dutch  Guiana 

Chili 

Hayti 

United  States  of  Colom- 
bia  

All  Other    islands    and 
ports 


8 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


2 


$876 

160 

160 

76 

72 

06 

40 

160 


Total 


190,618  I    17.855.405 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  exports  of  cattle  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1884,  amounted  to  $17,855,495,  of  which  the  value  of  the  exports  to 
Europe  was  $17,366,806,  or  97  per  cent.  The  exports  tq  Euroi>e  were  as 
follows : 


Whither 'exported. 


Valne. 


To  Great  Britain  $17,836,606 

To  Germany i  80,200 


Total. 


17.866,806 


H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3 11 
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From  this  it  appears  that  the  exports  of  cattle  to  Earope  were  almost 
exclnsively  to  Great  Britain. 

Cattle  have  been  exported  from  the  United  States  to  contigaoos  for 
eign  countries,  and  to  the  West  Indies  for  many  years,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1874  that  the  exportation  of  beef  cattle  to  Europe 
inaugurated. 

The  number  and  value  of  cattle  exported  from  the  United  States 
Oreat  Britain  during  each  year  from  1874  to  1884,  is  shown  as  follows : 

number  and  value  of  cattle  exported  to  Great  Britain  during  each  year  from  1874  to  1884. 


Year  ended  Jane  30— 


Namber. 


1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


123 

110 

244 

5,091 

24.982 

71.794 


Valaee. 


I 


$113. 600 

73.000 

31.220 

54«,829 


Year  ended  Jane  30— 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 


Number. 


Valoee. 


2.408.843  !    1884. 
e,  618,  U4 


125.742 

131.361 

68,008 

76,091 

169.257 


$11,847. 
12,995. 

«,««0. 
7,602.244 — 
17.330.60C' 


It  is  estimated  that  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  during  the  year  1884  about  95  per  cent,  were 
from  west  of  the  meridian  of  Chicago. 

THE  EXPORTATION  OF  FRESH  BEEF. 

The  exportation  of  fresh  beef  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  coun- 
tries is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  shipments  to  Great  Britain. 

The  value  of  such  exports  to  all  foreign  countries  during  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1884,  was  as  follows : 


To- 


Great  Britain  

Dominion  of  Canada 
British  West  Indies. 
British  Colombia  ... 
Cnba 


Pounds. 


U5. 601. 057 

5.025,258 

150, 6U 

3,908 

3.194 


Valae. 


Total I     120,784,064 


$11,616,369 

454,653 

15,428 

351 

589 


11,967,831 


The  exportation  of  fresh  beef  to  Europe  began  in  the  year  1875;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  year  ended  June  30, 1877,  that  such  exports  were 
separately  reported  to  this  Bureau. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  fresh  beef  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe— almost  exclusively  to  Great  Britain — during  each  year 
firom  1877  to  1884 : 

Exports  of  fresh  beef  to  Europe. 


Year  ended  Jane  30— 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


Quantity.  |     Valae.     ||    Year  ended  Jnne  30— 


Pounds. 
49,210,990  j  $4,552,523 

54, 034. 159  I    5, 008, 689 

53, 832, 910  I    4, 873, 506 

84,454.881       7,425,256 


1881. 
i  1882. 
i  1883. 

1884. 


Qoantity. 


.  Pounds. 
108,387,477 

65.872,941 

79,070.842 

115.601,057 


Valae. 


19,687,068 
6,329,449 
8,160,768 

11,616, 
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Of  the  total  exports  of  fresh  beef  during  the  last  two  years  about  two- 
thirds  were  of  cattle  slaughtered  at  !N'ew  York  and  one-third  of  cattle 
slaughtered  at  Chicago.  About  95  per  cent,  of  the  entire  exports  of 
fresh  beef  were  of  western  cattle  slaughtered  at  Chicago  or  transported 
East  by  rail  and  slaughtered  at  the  seaboard. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cattle  and 
of  beef  products  of  all  kinds  to  each  foreign  country  during  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1884 : 

Value  of  the  domeetie  exports  of  cattle  and  beef  products  from  the  United  States  during  th  e 
year  ended  June  30,  1884,  stated  by  countries  and  in  the  order  of  magnitude. 


"Si, 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

i 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27  I 

28  : 
29l 
80  . 

n\ 

32' 

33 

34 

85 

36 

37 

38 


Countries  to  which  exported. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Britieh  North  American  poseessions. 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belginm 

British  West  Indies 

Mexico 

Cuba 


British  Gniana 

French  West  Indies. 

Denmark 

Italy 


United  states  of  Colombia 

Central  American  States 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Hawaiian  Islands 

San  Domingo 

Hayti 

British  possessions  in  Africa  and  adjacent  islands. 

BrasU 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

Hong-Kong 

Venezuela 

Portugal 

Peru 


Chili 

British  Honduras  ...>. 

French  possessions,  all  other 

Danish  West  Indies 

Japan 

Bussia  on  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas . 
Axores,  Madeira,  and  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

French  Guiana..^ 

Porto  Rico 

Bussia,  Asiatic 

Liberia 

China 

AD  other  countries 


/ 


Ttfte/ 


Cattle. 


Beef 
products. 


$17, 336, 606 
96,820 


Cattle 

and    beef 

products. 
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The  valae  of  the  exports  of  cattle  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
respectively,  was : 

Whither  exported.  |     Value. 

To  England |  $15,478,661 

To  Scotland '      1,820,945 

To  Ireland !      None. 

1 

The  valae  of  the  exports  of  beef  products  to  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  respectively,  was : 


Whither  exported. 


Value. 


To  England $15,057,142 

To  Scotland l'      4,060.205 

To  Ireland '  1,615 


The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  cattle  exported  and  the 
weight  of  fresh  beef  exported  from  Portland,  Me.,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  for  periods  of  years : 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  cattle  of  domestic  product  exported  from  Portlandy  Boston, 
New  Torkf  Philadelphiaf  atid  Baltimore  during  each  year  ended  June  30,  from  1865  to 
1884,  inolueive. 


Years  ended  Jane  30— 


1865.. 
1866* 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869t. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1870. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


Portland. 


Number. 


Boston. 


KewYork. 


Philadel. 
phia. 


Number.  '   Number. 


Number. 


Baltimore^ 


Number. 


1 
1 


1,144 
1,071 


I 


18 


130  I 
2,783  ' 
1,894  I 
4,613  ' 


2,027 
1.332 


4 

6 
1 
3 
144 
1  566 
13.887  ! 
35.593  i 
52,482  I 
70,072  • 
32,568  ! 
37, 613  I 
78.080  , 


1,201 

1,070 

1,037 

990 

1,267 

1,564 

1,589 

4.863  I 

13.387  ' 

27, 210  I 

65, 151  I 

56,921 

33, 412  j 

29.584  j 

73, 161  I 


i 


1 

1 

10 
o 

5 

700 

1.007 

7,005 

4,334 

652 


I 
721 


I 


11 

2 

86 

40 
66 

74 

18 

12 

504 

3,361 

8,457 

7,502 

3,688 

8.714 

17,486 


*  Not  reported  by  districts. 


t  AnlmaU  not  rei>orted  in  detail. 
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Skfiememt  akawing  ike  quanUUei  of  fresh  htff  of  domeatio  producty  exported  from  Port- 
land, BoBton  Xew  York,  Philadelphia ^  and  Baltimoref  during  each  year  ended  June^, 
from  1877  to  1884,  inclnaive. 


Year  ended  June  dO— 


1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 544, 1H9 

1881 1    4,327,704 

1882 1    1,0«7,229 

1883 1    l,70e,270 

1884 1        388,325 


Portland. 


Pounds. 


Boaton. 


8,830 


Pounds. 

81.000 

727,025 

987,158 

13,668,587 

31, 820. 692 

17, 241, 767 

17,999,586 

21, 622, 840 


New  York. 


Philadel- 
phia. 


Baltimore. 


Pounds. 
89.230,400 
43,926,387 
44, 414, 227 
60,689,725 
63, 819, 659 
47, 097, 217 
59, 652, 419 
93, 557, 738 


Pounds. 
9,896,260 
9, 392, 150 

Pounds. 

8. 436. 945 

9, 599, 561 

3, 430, 850 

190,000 

Appendix  No.  36  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
and  wheat  flonr,  hogs  and  pork  products ,  and  of  cattle  and  beef  pro- 
dacts  during  each  year  from  1875  to  1884.  Appendix  IS'o.  37  shows  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  cattle  and  their  products  in  detail  from  1875  to 
1884,  and  appendix  No.  38  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cattle  and 
beef  products  of  all  kinds  to  each  foreign  country  during  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1884. 


DTFOEMATIOH  FUEHISHED  BT  EXPEBTS  AND  OTHEES  IE  AID  OF 

THE  PEEPAEATIOE  OF  THIS  EEPOET. 

A  large  amount  of  valuable  information  has  been  furnished  in  aid  of 
the  preparation  of  this  report  by  the  following-named  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  employed  as  expertiS:  (1)  Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley,  editor  of  The 
Northwest,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. ;  (2)  Mr.  Lorenzo  Fagersten,  Chicago, 
HI. ;  (3)  Mr.  Theodore  J.  McMinn,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  (4)  Mr.  George  B, 
Loving,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. ;  (5)  Mr.  D.  W.  Hiokle,  San  Antonio,  Tex. ; 
(6)  Hon.  G.  W.  Merrill,  of  Nevada ;  (7)  Mr.  Morris  Marcus,  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco. 

The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
report. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  have,  also,  by  courtesy,  furnished 
valuable  information,  referred  to  in  the  body  of  this  report,  and  printed 
in  full  in  the  Appendix:  Prof.  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  College, 
New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Mr.  Silas  Bent,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  General  William 
B.  Hazen,  Chief  Signal  Officer  United  States  Army ;  Capt.  Samuel  M. 
Mills,  Acting  Chief  Signal  Officer  United  States  Army ;  Mr.  Franklin 
B.  Hough,  Lowville,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  chairman  of  the  joint  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  east  and  west  trunk  lines ;  Hon.  James  F. 
Miller,  M.  0.,  of  Texas ;  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Peters,  M.  C,  of  Kansas ; 
Mr.  George  Olds,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bail- 
way  system;  Mr.  J.  F.  Goddard,  traffic  manager,  and  ^t«  A..  K«^;«^- 
liwaD,  general  Ireigbt  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Tope!tLa  Wid  ^«a\fe  IB^ 
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Railroad;  Mr.  W.  H.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  Mr  Thomas  C.  Eastman,  New  York ;  Hon.  Noah  C.  Mc- 
Farland,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  0£Bc5e;  Maj.  A.  W.  Ed- 
wards, editor  of  the  Daily  Argus,  Fargo,  Dak. ;  Hon.  John  Hailey,  Dele- 
gate in  Oougress  from  the  Territory  of  Idaho ;  Hon.  Joseph  K.  Toole, 
Delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Territory  of  Montana;  Hon.  Morton 
E.  Post,  late  Delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Territory  of  Wyoming ; 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Carey,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Territory  of  Wy- 
oming ;  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway;  Mr.  T.  P.  Oakes,  vice-president  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad;  Mr.  James  W.  Bell,  secretary  of  the  OontinentBrl  Cattle 
Company,  Saint  Lonis,  Mo. ;  Col.  R.  D.  Hunter,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  and  Horse  Growers'  Association,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ; 
Mr.  George  T.  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Union  Stock-Yards,  Chicago, 
111. ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Farr,  secretary  of  the  National  Stock-Yards,  East  Saint 
Louis,  111. ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Hannaford,  general  freight  agent  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  Company ;  Messrs.  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  HI, ; 
Messrs.  Swift  Brothers  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ;  Mr.  George  H.  Morgan, 
secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  Mr.  H.  V. 
Poor,  editor  of  Poor's  Railroad  Manual,  New  York ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Galloway, 
Bedrock,  Colo. ;  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Bowen,  United  States  Senator  fix>Di 
Colorado ;  Mr.  T.  M.  Baldwin,  chief  of  division.  General  Land  Office ; 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Maxwell,  chief  of 
division,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs;  Hon.  E.  P.  Roggen,  secretary  of 
State  of  Nebraska;  Hon.  Richard  Coke,  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  Texas;  Mr.  N.J.  Wilson,  Denver,  Colo.;  Mr.  Paul  Clendenin, 
Fort  Verde,  Ariz. ;  Mr.  Levi  C.  Wade,  president  of  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Railway  Company;  Mr.  W.  W.  Nevin,  secretary  of  the  Mexican 
National  Construction  Company,  New  York ;  Mr.  Thomas  Sturgis,  sec- 
retary of  the  Wyoming  Stock-Growers'  Association,  Cheyenne,  Wye, 
and  Mr.  A.  T.  Atwater,  secretary  of  the  National  Cattlemen's  and 
Horse-Growers'  Association,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
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APPENDIX  No.  1. 

STATEMENT  PREPARED  BY  MR,  E,  V.  SM ALLEY,  OF  SAINT  PAUL,  MINN, 
IN  REGARD  TO  THE  RANGE  AND  RANCH  CATTLE  BUSINESS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

The  business  of  raising  cattle  in  the  Northwestern  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States  has  developed  with  remarkable  rai>idity  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  has  now  attained  snch  proportions  as  to  entitle  it  to  rank  among  important 
national  industries.  If  it  can  be  said  to  be  based  originally  upon  a  theory,  that  the- 
ory was  that  the  native  grasses  of  the  plains  and  valleys  wnich  had  fonnerly  sup- 
ported vast  herds  of  bnffalos  would  support  vast  herds  of  cattle  when  the  buffalos 
ceased  to  graze  upon  them,  and  that  as  the  wild  animal  had  managed  to  exist  through 
tbe  severe  winters  in  the  dry  herbage,  the  domestic  steer  would  learn  the  same  method 
of  self-preservation.  The  cattle  industry,  beginning  in  the  country  convenient  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  Western  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Southern 
Idaho,  spread  northward  into  Montana  and  Western  Dakota,  until  it  has  reached  the 
northwest  territory  of  Canada.  It  received  a  powerful  stimulus  from  the  building  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  was  completed  through  Montana  in  1882  and 
1883,  and  opened  the  way  to  toe  stookin^i^  of  new  ranges  with  young  cattle  shipped 
in  fit>m  Iowa.  Illinois,  and  Minnesota,  besides  furnishing  a  convenient  outlet  for  send- 
ing beef  cattle  to  eastern  markets.  Previous  to  the  building  of  this  highway  Mon- 
tana cattle  were  either  driven  southward  to  the  Union  Pacific  line,  or  shipped  down  the 
Missouri  River  by  steamboats  from  Fort  Benton  and  Bismarck.  The  shipments  began 
in  1874  with  about  3,000  head,  and  increased  during  the  five  following  years,  respec- 
tively, to  5,000,  6,000,  10,000,  20,000,  and  25,000.  The  subsequent  increase  was  less 
rapid  nntil  1884.  In  ^883  the  shipments  were  30,418  head,  and  in  1884  85,300  head, 
an  increase  of  180  per  cent.  This  remarkable  increase  was  caused,  in  part,  by  the 
fact  that  the  new  herds  shipped  in  by  rail  or  driven  in  across  the  plains  from  the  older 
and  better-stocked  ranges  of  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado,  and  iu  some 
instances  from  distant  Texas,  had  become  productive.  Some  allowance  must  also  be 
made  for  cattle  shipped  at  points  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  ranches  in 
Wyoming,  which  had  previously  been  shipped  by  the  Union  Pacific.  The  best  meas- 
ure of  the  increase  of  stock  on  the  Wyoming  and  Western  Nebraska  ranges  is  fur- 
nished bv  the  receipts  of  cattle  at  Omaha  via  the  Union  Pacific,  which  increased 
from  4S,220  in  1876,  to  121,554  in  1883. 

THE  GREAT  RANGES. 

The  great  cattle  ranges  of  the  Northwest  occupy  the  flanks  nud  valleys  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system  and  stretch  eastward  across  rolling  plains  broken  by  low  ranges  of 
mountains  or  by  ^^badland"  formations  into  western  Dakota.  Roughly  spes^ing, 
their  width  may  be  said  to  be  about  700  miles,  their  eastern  boundary  being  the 
prairies  of  Dakota,  where  agriculture  without  irrigatiou  is  feasible,  and  their  western 
boundary  the  main  divide  of  the  Rockies,  though  in  some  places  they  lap  over  the 
divide  upon  the  western  slope.  Still  fartiher  west  there  is  another  cattle  region  of 
considerable  extiout,  lying  beyond  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains,  and  occupying  portions 
of  the  Great  Plain  of  the  Columbia  and  the  valleys  of  thn  Snake,  tbe  Spokane,  the 
Takimo,  and  other  tributaries  of  that  river.  In  much  of  this  region,  however,  the 
wheat  farmers  are  crowding  the  cattle  off  the  rolling  bunch-grass  plains.  The  beef 
cattle  sold  go  westward  to  supply  the  local  markets  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  of  the 
towns  on  Poget  Sound  and  in  British  Columbia.     As  yet  there  baA  oe<CkX\.T\.Q  «k«A.\«rc^ 
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movement  from  these  remote  western  ranges,  bat  there  probably  will  be  in  the  near 
future,  as  the  beef  product  will  soon  exceed  the  home  demand. 

In  Montana  and  Dakota  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  occupied  as  range 
territory  is  valuable  for  aflriculture ;  in  Wyoming  scarcely  any.  The  rainfall  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  growth  of  crops,  and  agriculture  is  only  practicable  in  narrow  strins 
of  ground  along  the  borders  of  the  streams  where  irrigating  ditches  can  economically 
be  taken  out.  The  broad  plateaux  between  the  water  courses  and  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  and  mountain  spurs  and  ranges  must  remain  for  all  time  what  they  are  to-day, 
vast  natural  pasturages,  where  the  native  grasses  fomish  abundant  food  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  Cattle-raising  in  this  region  owes  its  notable  success,  first,  to  the  dry- 
ness of  the  climate,  which  causes  the  snow  to  be  blown  off  the  slopes  of  the  hills  so 
as  to  expose  the  dried  grass ;  second,  to  the  broken  nature  of  the  country,  affording 
shelter  in  "  coulees,''  and  ravines  to  the  animals  during  severe  storms,  and  lessening 
the  violence  of  the  north  wind  ;  and,  third,  to  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  bunch- 
grass  which  covers  the  ranges.  This  grass  (Boulelona  oligoetacnya)  affords  in  its  cured 
state  the  properties  of  both  hay  and  grain.  It  grows  in  small  bunches,  which  aver- 
a4^e  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  and  it  shoots  from  the  root  in  spring  before 
the  frost  disappears.  Its  verdant  period  is  very  short,  for  about  the  first  of  Jolyit 
begins  to  turn  yellow,  curing  itself  into  firm  nutritious  hay  where  it  stands.  The 
stalk  is  solid,  unlike  that  of  tame  grass,  and  the  head  is  well  filled  with  small  hard 
seeds,  which  are  retained  throughout  the  winter.  Usually  the  tufts  stand  from  2  to 
4  inches  apart.  In  some  districts  the  intervals  are  filled  with  the  short,  fine,  curly 
buffalo  grass;  in  others  the  ground  is  bare  between  the  bunches.  From  the  sparse 
manner  of  growth  of  the  bunch-grass  a  large  area  of  surface  is  required  for  t-he 
pasture  of  a  comparatively  small  herd,  and  it  is  a  common  estimate  among  stock- 
raisers  that  thirty  acres  are  needed  for  each  animal.  Where  a  range  is  pretty  well 
stocked  a  portion  of  its  area  is  generally  preserved  for  winter  pasturage,  the  cattle 
being  kept  off  it  during  the  summer  and  fall. 

THE  CANADIAN  RANGES. 

In  the  Northwest  Territory  of  the  Dominion  of  Cam  da,  a  region  lying  directly  north 
of  Montana,  the  country  is  similar  in  et)aract«r  to  that  on  our  own  side  of  the  boundary 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  much  of  the  surface  being  covered  with  bunch-^^raas. 
In  spite  of  the  high  latitude  and  the  severe  cold  of  the  winter  season  stock-raising  is 
successfully  carried  on,  but  thus  far  the  beef  ])rodnct  has  been  consumed  ip  the  con- 
struction camps  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  and  in  the  local  markets  of  the  city 
of  Winnepe^.  All  the  cattle  brought  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  eastern  markets 
have  come  from  the  Montana  ranges.  At  no  distant  day,  however,  the  Canadian 
Northwest  is  destined  to  produce  a  large  beef  surplus  west  of  the  Rooky  Mountains. 
In  the  region  drained  by  the  Upper  Columbia  River  there  are  extensive  grass  tracts 
unoccupied  by  herds.  The  climate  is  much  milder  than  that  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Rockies,  and  will  undoubtedly  afford  a  profitable  field  for  stock -raisers  when  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  gives  a  direct  outlet  to  markets.  How  far  north  this 
new  cattle  district  and  the  comparatively  new  region  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bow,  the 
Belly,  and  the  Saskatchewan  Rivers  east  of  the  mountains  will  extend  can  only  be 
determined  by  experience.  W^hen  once  stocked  the  products  of  these  districts  will 
go  in  part  to  Chicago  to  swell  the  enormous  cattle  movement  centering  in  that  city, 
unless  the  tarifi' stands  in  the  way,  and  In  part  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  for  Canadian 
consumption  or  for  shipment  to  England. 

QUALITY  OF  RANGE  BEEF. 

Montana  and  Wyoming  range  cattle  make  excellent  beef.  The  steers  grow  to  an 
average  weight  of  about  1,100  pounds.  Texas  cattle,  driven  as  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds  to  the  northern  ranges  will  weigh  when  four  years  old  about  %0  to  1,050 — at 
least  an  average  of  1,000  pounds.  A  Montana  steer  is  worth,  at  a  shipping  point  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  from  |10  to  |15  more  than  a  Texas  steer.  The  Texas 
stock  steadily  improves  on  the  bunch-grass  feed  of  the  north,  and  in  two  generations 
gains  weight  and  firnmess  of  flesh  and  assumes  the  general  character  of  the  northern 
stock.  It  is  now  well  settled  among  cattlemen  that  the  climatic  conditions  adapted 
for  securing  the  best  results  in  range  cattle  are  a  cold,  dry  winter,  free  from  storms  of 
sleet  and  wet  snow,  and  a  short,  warm  summer,  without  excessive  or  long-continued 
heat.  The  plateaux  and  valleys  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
system  and  the  elevated  plains  stretching  eastward  from  the  mountains,  broken  hj 
many  spurs  and  by  the  fantastic  Bad  Lands  formation,  appear  to  fulfill  these  condi- 
tions admirably.  The  northern  herds  are  not  as  prolific,  however,  as  those  of  more 
southern  ranges,  and  the  driving  of  Texas  young  cattle  to  Wyoming  or  Montana 
ranges  to  mature  into  beeves  is  proving  to  be  a  profitable  enterprise. 
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^  UFE  ON  THE  RANGES. 

The  larse profits  realized  in  the  stock  business  have  attracted  during  the  last  decade 
cooddenble  capital  from  the  eastern  States  and  from  Great  Britain.    Adventnrous 
£D|Ii^nien,  often  the  younger  sons  of  noble  families,  find  in  this  industry  a  con- 
gaaal  puisnit.    It  is  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  amount  of  English  capital 
enbirked  in  stock-raising,  or  the  number  of  Englishmen  personally  concerned  in  the 
ownership  or  management  of  cattle  ranches;  but  English  participation  in  joint  stock 
Mmpanies  and  English  individual  ownership  of  herds  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  busi- 
oeiB  in  the  entire  grazing  belt,  and  especially  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming.    A  recent 
£Dglish  writer,  Mr.  Wilnam  A.  Baillie-Grohman,  in  a  volume  entitled  '*  Camps  among 
t&e  Kockies,"  says  on  this  subject:  '*The  stockman's  life  out  west  is  one  ofiering 
aertaJD  attractive  inducements  to  the  English  character,  for  not  only  does  his  voca- 
tion bring  with  it  an  infinite  amount  of  exercise  on  the  bright  breezy  plains  in  a 
temperate  zone  in  the  most  delightfully  brucing  climate  in  the  world,  but  it  is  a  life 
where  manly  sport  is  an  ever-present  element.    The  cowboy  and  his  horse  are  one. 
The  interest  he  takes  in  his  equine  friends  is  not  of  the  vicious  nature  to  which  our 
natoral  attachment  to  the  equine  race  has  been  degraded  in  our  own  native  land ;  it 
is  healthier  in  all  respects.     If  the  young  settler  goes  far  enough  west,  shooting  of 
the  best  kind  can  be  combined  with  the  duties  of  life.    Wapiti  and  Bighorn  are 
often  found  in  either  a  day's  or  a  two  days'  ride,  and  an  encounter  with  the  dreaded 
grizzly  roaming  fr«  ely  over  the  uplands  will  test  his  nerves   It  is  a  rough  life,  indeed, 
coming  straight  from  his  English  club  exist-ence.    It  will  at  first  perhaps  repel  him : 
bnt  the  roughness  has  its  good  sides,  a  short  experience  generally  sufficing  to  weed 
oat  the  effeminate  and  unmanly.    With  the  exception  of  Australia,  which  I  do  not 
know,  I  opine  that  in  no  country  will  the  traveler  see  in  the  most  out-of-the-way 
nooks  and  comers  such  happy  faces,  such  sterling  manliness,  as  among  stockmen  in 
districts  where  they  are  oft^n  several  months  without  seeing  a  human  being.'' 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  young  English  university  graduates  of  high  social  position 
to  lead  for  a  year  or  two  the  rough  life  of  a  hired  cowboy  on  a  ranch,  to  learn 
the  cattle  business  and  be  competent  to  manage  a  large  herd  to  be  purchased  with 
the  capital  of  friends  at  home  when  they  have  fitted  themselves  for  the  responsible 
nndertaking. 

Cattle  owners  frequently  live  in  the  towns  and  only  visit  their  ranges  during  the 
round-up  season,  leaving  the  management  of  their  herds  to  foremen.  Many  instances 
are  related  of  men  who  have  grown  rich  from  a  small  investment  in  stock  made 
years  ago,  they  meantime  pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations  in  the  settlements. 

Two  antagonistic  tendencies  are  now  at  work  in  the  cattle  country,  one  in  the 
direction  of  the  growtb/of  powerful  corporations,  controlling  large  capital  and  mon- 
opolizing extensive  ranges  with  their  herds ;  the  other  in  that  of  the  steady  encroach- 
ment on  these  ranges  by  small  herdsmen  who  select  the  best  sites  on  the  streams, 
obtain  title  to  land  by  pre-emption  and  homesteading,  and  perhaps  also  under  the 
desert  act,  which  gives  a  mile  si^nare  of  territory  for  bringing  water  upon  each  quarter 
section,  and  then  pursue  the  mixed  avocation  of  farming  and  stock-raising,  having 
no  membership  in  the  stock  associations  which  claim  the  right  to  theranges  on  which 
they  have  settled,  but  looking  sharply  after  their  own  cattle.  Careful  observers  of 
these  two  tendencies  believe  that  unless  some  provision  is  made  by  law  for  leasing 
larse  tracts  of  public  land  to  stock  companies  the  small  herdsmen  will  gradually 
•DuSn  the  large  herds  off  from  the  more  desirable  ranges.  The  result  would  doubt- 
less be  a  larger  total  cattle  product,  for  winter  losses  would  be  lessened  by  greater 
care,  and  the  ranges  would  be  more  fully  utilized.  There  must  always  remain,  how- 
ever, extensive  tracts  of  territory  scantily  grassed  and  poorly  watered,  which  will 
offer  no  attractions  to  the  settler  and  upon  which  only  large  herds,  ranging  over 
hundreds  of  square  miles,  can  profitably  be  maintained. 

The  improvements  on  a  cattle  ranch  are  usually  of  the  rudest  character.  A  log 
house  or  *'  shack,"  to  shelter  the  men,  is  erected  near  a  stream,  and  a  rude  stable  built 
near  by  for  the  ponies  and  saddles. 

If  possible,  a  location  is  selected  near  a  natural  meadow  where  hay  can  be  cut  for 
the  few  ponies  kept  for  riding  in  winter.  Most  of  the  horses  pick  up  their  feed  on 
the  ranges  the  year  round,  like  the  cattle.  Sometimes,  but  not  oillen,  an  irrigated 
field  of  oats  or  barley  will  be  found  near  the  ranch  buildin<^.  Some  of  the  rich  cattle 
companies  have  built  good  structures,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  entire  expenditure 
for  Duildings  on  a  ranch  is  not  more  than  $400  or  $500.  The  foreman  or  the  owner, 
with  his  cowboys,  live  in  a  rude  fashion  without  beds  or  furniture,  sleeping  in  their 
blankets  on  the  earth  floor  of  their  cabins  and  rarely  tasting  such  luxuries  as  milk, 
bntt«r,  or  fresh  vegetablee. 

DRIVING  CATTLE  ON  TRAILS. 

Origrinally  the  northwestern  ranges  were  stocked  with  cattle  driven  from  Texas  or 
Oregon.    Texas  (tom  an  early  day  has  been  a  great  cattle  TOseTVou,  QkiiiOi\\QA^\Q^\\fi^^ 
a  large  azuma/  sarplus  from  the  stock  first  brought  intotAie  covmli^  Ixois^ '^^tav:.^, 
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Tbc  cattle  of  the  Oregon  pioneers  driven  across  the  plains  from  Missouri,  became  tb^ 
progenitors  of  great  herds,  Tirhich,  on  account  of  the  limited  local  market  of  thePacifi<^ 
coast  towns,  were  sold  cheaply  to  drivers  to  drive  eastward  to  the  ranges  beyond  th^ 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  drive  from  Texas  or  Oregon  to  Northwestern  Wyoming  or  Eastern  Montani^ 
occupied  from  four  to  six  months.  Now  the  railroad  has  almost  entirely  supiersedecL 
the  overland  trail,  save  ibr  Texas  cattle  driven  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  ship— 
ping  points  in  Kansas,  or  to  fatten  on  new  ranges  in  the  northwest. 

Cattle  driving,  or  '*  riding  on  trail''  as  it  is  called  by  the  stockmen,  is  an  nnder-^ 
taking  requiring  hardihood,  skillful  horsemanship,  and  a  knowl^ige  of  the  charactec-' 
of  the  wild  country  to  be  traversed.    There  are  mountain  ranges  to  climb,  vast  barren 
plains  to  cross,  where  the  soil  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  sand  and  ashes  and  no  water* 
IS  found  for  long  distances,  and  where  the  only  vecetation  is  sage-brush  and  fsjeM»^ 
wood,  and  rivers  to  ford,  liable  to  dangerous  freshets.    To  conduct  a  herd  of  wild 
cattle  across  such  a  wild  country'  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  loss  from  straying  and 
stampeding  is  no  li^ht  task. 

A  trail  party  driving  a  herd  of  four  thousand  cattle  will  usually  consist  of  a  captain 
and  six  or  eignt  cowboys.  They  will  have  one  or  two  wagons  lor  blankets  and  pro- 
visions, a  cook,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  ponies  for  riding. 

A  day's  drive  will  not  average  more  than  15  miles.  The  animals  *' drift"  rather 
than  travel,  feeding  as  they  go.  A  stampede,  scattering  the  herd  over  wide  expanses 
of  broken  country,  is  what  is  most  dreaded  by  the  cowboys.  Such  an  occurrence  h 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman : 

'*  Thunder-storms,  though  by  no  means  frequent,  are  a  source  of  danger  in  summer 
and  are  very  terrifying  to  wild  cattle.  On  the  approach  of  one  of  these  violent  out- 
bursts the  whole  force  is  ordered  on  duty;  the  spare  horses — of  which  each  man  has 
always  three,  and  often  as  many  as  eight  or  ten — are  carefully  fed  and  tethered,  and 
the  herd  is  '  rounded  up ;  *  that  is,  collected  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  while 
the  men  continue  to  ride  around  the  densely  massed  herd.  Like  horses,  cattle  derive 
courage  from  the  close  proximity  of  man.  The  thunder  peals,  and  the  vivid  lightning 
flashes  with  amazing  brilliancy,  as  with  lowered  heads  the  herd  eagerlv  watch  the 
slow  steady  pace  of  the  cow-ponies,  and  no  doubt  derive  from  it  a  comrorting  sense 
of  protection.  Sometimes,  however,  a  wild  steer  will  be  unable  to  control  bis  terror 
and  will  make  a  dash  through  a  convenient  opening. 

''The  crisis  is  at  hand,  for  the  example  will  surely  be  followed,  and  in  two  minutes 
the  whole  herd  of  four  thousand  head  will  have  broken  through  the  line  of  horsemen  and 
be  away,  one  surging  bellowing  mass  of  terrified  beasts.  As  an  American  writer  on  the 
origin  of  these  ponies  very  correctly  remarks,  stampedes  may  arise  from  any  cause. 
Sometimes  an  inexperienced  cowboy  may  startle  the  herd  by  an  unusual  shout. 
Sometimes  the  war-whoop  of  Indians  may  alarm  it.  Sometimes  a  stampede  may  re- 
sult from  some  uncommon  sight,  which,  frightening  the  leaders,  will  takeoff  the  w^ole 
herd.  Fancy  a  pitch  dark  night,  a  pouring  torrent  of  rain,  the  ground  not  only  en- 
tirely strange  to  the  men  but  very  broken  and  fullof  dangerously  steep  water-courses 
and  noUows,  and  you  will  have  a  picture  of  cowboy  duty.  They  must  head  off  the 
leaders.  Once  fairly  off  they  will  stampede  20,  30,  and  even  40  miles  at  a  stretch, 
and  many  branches  will  stray  from  the  main  herd.  Not  alone  the  reckless  rider,  rush- 
ing headlong  at  breakneck  pace  over  dangerous  ground  in  dense  darkness,  but  also 
the  horses — small,  insignificant  beasts,  but  matchless  for  hardy  endurance  and  will- 
ingness— are  perfectly  aware  how  much  depends  upon  their  speed  that  night,  if  it 
kills  them.  Unused,  till  the  last  moment,  remains  the  heavy  cowhide 'quirt' or 
whip  and  the  powerful  spurs  with  rowels  the  size  of  5-shilling  pieces.  Urged  on  by 
a  shout  the  horses  speed  alongside  the  terrified  steers  until  they  manage  to  reach  the 
leaders,  when  swinging  around  and  fearless  of  homs^  they  press  back  the  bellowing 
brutes  till  they  turn  them.  All  the  men  pursuing  this  maneuver,  the  headlong  rush 
is  at  last  checked,  and  the  leaders,  panting  and  lashing  their  sides  with  their  tails, 
are  brought  to  a  stand,  and  the  whole  herd  is  again  rounded  up." 

After  a  stampede  a  count  is  made  of  the  herd  to  find  how  many  head  have  strayed, 
and  some  of  the  men  are  sent  out  on  fresh  horses  to  scour  the  country  and  hunt  up 
the  lost  animals.^  Single  animals  on  such  occasions  have  been  known  to  stray  a  hun- 
dred miles. 

The  railroad,  as  we  have  said,  is  supplanting  the  trail.  To  what  an  extent  this  is 
the  case  may  be  Judged  from  the  statistics  of  a  single  road  traversing  the  cattle  belt. 
During  1884  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  carried  into  Dakota  and  Montana  ninety 
thousand  head  of  young  Eastern  cattle  to  stock  new  ranches,  and  also  brought  from 
Washington  and  Oregon  eighty  thousand  five  hundred  head  for  the  same  purpose. 
Railroads  now  penetrate  all  parts  of  the  cattle  country  except  the  Pan  Handle  of 
Texas.  The  stockmen  of  Texas  recently  advocated,  in  the  national  convention  held 
in  Saini  Louis,  the  establishment  by  the  Government  of  a  national  trail,  C  miles  wide, 
leading  from  the  noithern  boundary  of  Texas  to  the  British  territory,  but  this  plan 
was  earnestly  opposed  by  the  men  from  the  northern  ranges,  who  naturally  want  to 
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preserve  tbeir  bnuch-grass  country  for  tbo  increase  of  their  own  Iierds,  and  do  not  at 
all  approve  of  the  driving  of  Texas  cattle  upon  them  to  fatten  for  market.  To  some 
extent  young  cattle  are  still  driven  from  Texas  to  the  northern  ranges  to  stock  new 
iiochee,  but  this  feature  of  the  stock  industry  is  diminishing  year  by  year.  The  re- 
ceotly-occnpied  ranges  of  Western  Dakota  were  stocked  with  cattle  driveu  from 
Texas,  and  ten  thousand  bead  have  been  contracted  for  in  that  State,  to  be  delivered 
nextsammer  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  Little  Missouri. 

Hie  railroads  have  not  only  greatly  stimulated  the  cattle  industry,  but  have  done 
noeh  towards  improving  the  quality  of  the  stock  on  the  ranges  by  the  facilities  they 
afford  for  shipping  in  blooded  bulls  and  Eastern  cattle  of  good  breeds.  A  marked 
improvemont  m  the  character  of  the  range  cattle  cominj^  to  market  is  noticeable  in 
reeeot  years.  Gradnallv  the  long-homed  Texan  type  is  disappearing  from  the  north- 
eiB  ranges,  supplanted  by  the  8hbrt-horn,  the  Hereford  and  t-lie  Polled  Angus.  Stock 
bfODj^ht  from  t£e  East  is  called  '^  Pilgrim  cattle.''  Usually  these  cattle  suffer  more 
tbefint  winter  than  the  natives,  but  they  soon  become  acclimated. 

DISTRICT  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  BRANDS. 

The  stockmen  on  the  ranges  assume  an  ownership  of  the  country  occupied  by  their 
Iierda  witbont  having  any  title  whatever  to  the  soil,  unless  it  be  to  a  few  quarter  sec- 
tions near  the  streams  where  their  buildings  stand.    Acconling  to  their  ethics  the 
orifinal  occupants  of  a  given  region  alone  have  the  right  t-o  pasture  cattle  upon  it 
and  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  <ietermiuing  whether  they  will  share  their  range  with 
new  comers.    They  divide  the  country  into  round-up  districts,  in  each  of  whicn  there 
is  an  association,  with  officers  and  b^'-laws.    The  boundaries  of  a  diHtrict  are  usually 
ft  stream  or  a  mountain  range  which  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  cattle  ^*  drifting. '' 
These  districts  vary  greatly  in  size.    Perhaps  a  fair  estimate  of  their  average  area 
would  be  t{,000  square  mile's.    The  members  of  an  association  make  an  annual  contri- 
bution to  nay  ''round-up'*  expenses,  including  the  building  of  corrals  and  the  main- 
tenance oi  the  round-up  parties.    This  fund  is  augmented  by  the  sale  of  *' maver- 
icks.''   A  maverick  is  an  animal  which  has  escaped  branding  when  a  calf  following 
its  mother,  and  the  ownership  of  which,  when  found  later,  cannot  therefore  be  deter- 
mined.    It  is  sold  at  auction,  and  branded  with  the  purchaser's  brand,  the  price  being 
turned  into  the  association's  treasury.    Every  cattle  owner  devises  for  his  use  a 
brand,  and  records  it  in  the  office  of  tiie  clerk  of  the  county  where  his  range  is  lo- 
cated.   It  then  becomes  his  property,  like  a  trade-mark,  and  he  is  entitled  to  claim 
all  animids  marked  with  it.     He  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  the  brand,  however, 
but  adopts  also  a  peculiar  method  of  slitting  or  punching  the  ear  of  the  calf.    The 
brands  or  ear-marks  are  explained  in  a  pamphlet  issued  i)y  the  association,  and  are 
sometimes  advertised  in  the  local  newspapers.    The  cowboys  in  any  round-up  district 
know  ail  the  brands  in  that  and  the  adjoining  districts.     When  a  herd  changes  owner- 
^ip,  the  purchaser  acquires  the  right  to  the  brand  as  well  as  to  the  animals,  and  ad- 
-vertises  it  as  his  own.     He  brands  the  calves,  however,  with  his  original  mark,  so 
that  in  time,  as  the  older  cattle  are  sold,  his  whole  herd  will  be  uniformly  branded. 
So  numerous  are  the  brands  of  the  largo  cattle  companies  which  have  absorbed  the 
herds  and  ranges  of  small  stockmen  tnat  entire  columns  in  newspapers  devoted  to 
stock  interests  are  occupied  with  cuts  explaining  them.     Branding  injures  the  hide, 
and  the  tanners  and  leather  dealers  are  beginning  to  protest  against  it.    At  the  Saint 
Lonis  cattle  convention,  held  in  1884,  they  made  an  exhibit  showing  that  side  brand- 
ing  took  from  2  to  6  cents  per  pound  from  the  value  of  the  hide.    They  recommended 
that  branding  should  be  limited  to  a  single  mark  on  the  hip.    Experiments  are  now 
being  made  at  the  University  of  Colorado  to  ascertain  if  a  durable  mark  can  be  made 
with  chemicals.     If  these  experiments  are  successful  the  whole  barbarous  practice 
of  punching  red-hot  irons  into  the  flesh  of  the  animals  and  gashing  their  ears  and 
dewlaps  with  knives  may  be  abolished. 

Membership  of  an  association  is  obtained  by  buying  the  herd  of  an  old  member  or 
negotiating  with  the  association  as  a  body  for  admission.  On  some  ranges  new  men 
bringing  in  cattle  have  little  difficulty  in  being  admitted  to  the  association,  but  on 
others  the  occupants  have  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  the  range  is  fully  stocked 
and  that  no  new  herds  will  be  admitted.  Of  course  there  is  no  legal  power  to  keep 
out  new  men  who  may  wish  to  bring  in  cattle,  but  such  men  would  be  boycotted  by 
not  being  alloweil  to  participate  in  the  round-ups,  by  having  their  mavericks  taken  as 
the  property  of  the  association,  and  by  being  annoyed  in  many  ways  by  the  cowboys 
of  the  old  occupants  of  the  Territory.  It  is  not  often  that  a  stockman  will  attempt  to 
pnt  a  herd  into  a  round-up  district  without  the  consent  of  the  association.  Trouble 
sometimes  arises,  however,  between  the  owners  of  large  herds  and  settlers  who  take 
up  land  for  farming  along  the  streams,  fence  in  the  water,  and  keep  a  few  herds  of 
cattle  to  graze  near  by.  The  stockman  dislikes  the  settler.  He  wants  the  whole 
country  kept  as  an  open  range,  and  has  a  hearty  detestation  of  fenced  lields.  In  the 
best  grazing  districts,  such  as  the  Judith  Basin  and  the  Tongue  River  Valley >  Mq\l- 
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tana,  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  towards  the  occnpancy  of  the  land  by  ranGhme: 
who  raise  crops  and  keep  small  herds,  and  whose  fences  obstruct  the  freedom  of  tb 
great  ranges.    In  Wyoming  and  Colorado  and  also  in  the  more  soifthem  regions  stoc] 
companies  controlling  large  capital  have  in  many  instances  attempted  to  hold  ▼! 
areas  of  pasturage  by  inclosing  them  with  barbed  wire  fences  without  any  right 
ownership  to  the  soil.     In  some  instances  these  fences  have  surrounded  the  homesteads 
improvements  of  farmers,  and  conflicts  have  arisen  between  the  two  classes.     In  Texih^ 
at  one  time  there  was  found  a  Fence  Cutters'  Society,  whose  members  rode  abou^, 
equipped  with  big  shears,  and  cut  every  wire  that  obstructed  their  way.     Legialatioxi 
authorizing  the  leasing  of  public  lands  for  grazing  purposes  was  urged  upon  Con- 
gress by  the  cattle  convention  lately  held  at  Saint  Louis.     Such  legislation  is  op- 
Sosed  by  most  of  the  newspapers  in  the  West  on  the  ground  that  it  would  hinder  the 
evelopment  of  the  country  by  preventing  the  settlement  by  farmers  of  the  arable 
Talleys  lying  within  the  bounds  of  the  extensive  regions  which  are  claimed  as  a  whole 
to  be  strictly  pastoral  districts.    It  seems  desirable,  however,  that  Congress  should, 
by  some  well-guarded  meanure,  provide  for  the  ownership  of  grazing  lands  in  larger 
tracts  than  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  authorize.    Otherwise  the  rule  of  the 
strongest  will  prevail  and  powerful  companies  will  monopolize  large  tracts  of  country 
capable  of  supporting  a  considerable  population.    It  is  to  the  interests  of  owners  ^ 
large  herds  to  hold  as  much  territory  as  possible  that  they  may  have  ample  range  for 
the  increase  of  their  cattle,  but  public  policy  opposes  this  system  of  monopolizing  the 

Subiic  domaiu  and  looks  to  the  occupancy  of  the  grazing  belt  by  actual  settlers  own- 
ig  small  herds  and  farming  wherever  agriculture  is  practicable.  In  this  way  the 
resources  of  the  immense  areaM,  where  cattle  and  sheep  raising  will  always  be  the 
chief  industries,  can  most  fully  be  developed. 

TERRITORIAL    ASSOCIATION  WORK. 

1 

The  district  associations  are  united  into  territorial  associations.  Of  these  larger  as- 
sociations whose  affairs  are  conducted  by  delegates  from  the  districts,  the  typical  and 
best  organized  one  is  that  of  Wyoming  Territory,  which  has  335  members.  A  leading 
feature  of  its  work  is  a  system  of  inspection  of  brands,  carried  on  by  salaried  agents 
at  the  various  shipping  points.  The  object  of  this  system  is  to  identify  stray  cattle 
and  restore  them  to  owners.  In  an  article  on  the  work  of  the  association  for  1884, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Northwestern  Live  Stock  Journal,  published  at  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  the  toUowing  facts  arc  givt-n  : 

A  number  of  inspectors  have  been  employed  during  the  shipping  season  at  various 
points  on  the  railroads,  the  more  important  stations  being  Council  Bluffs,  Saint  Paul, 
Valentine,  and  Pacific  Junction,  with  inspectors  this  season  also  at  Miles  City,  Dick- 
inson, and  Mandan,  the  latter  points  acting  as  a  check  upon  Saint  Paul,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  double  iubpectiou  on  Northern  Pacific  points,  thus  making  the  work  in  thai 
quarter  almost  perfect.  The  total  number  of  cattle  shipped  from  the  Territory  em- 
braced within  the  operatious  of  the  aKsociation  have  been  22:^,107  head  for  the  sea- 
son, of  which  it  is  estimated  that  about  1(36,000  in  round  numbers  were  from  Wyo- 
ming alone.  Of  this  very  large  shipment  Me-ssrs.  Wyatt  and  Hartman  inspected 
109,077  head  at  Council  Bluffs,  among  which  they  found  1,126  estrays;  Thaddeus  Cole, 
at  Saint  Paul,  inspected  94,249  head,  finding  453  estrays;  at  Valentine,  Nebr.,  24,762 
head  were  passed  upon  by  inspector  Murray,  who  discovered  25  estrays,  and  F.  E.  Brain- 
ard,  at  Pacific  Junction,  inspected  14,429  head,  finding  123  estrays  among  them.  This 
work  of  inspection  this  season  alone  has  saved  to  the  stock-growers  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ai'sociation  a  total  of  1,727  estrays,  returned  to  the  owners  or  held  in 
tnist  for  them,  representing  a  value  of  at  least  $60,465 ;  and  all  this  involving  an 
outlay  of  a  trifie  more  than  $4,000. 

Under  the  new  law  a  total  of  2,033  mavericks  were  discovered  and  disposed  of  by 
the  round-up  foremen.  Heretofore  the  custom  was,  attended  with  more  or  less  dis- 
pute, to  braud  mavericks  with  the  brands  of  the  owuers  of  that  portion  of  the  range 
upon  which  they  were  found.  This  year  all  such  stock  was  branded  with  the  mark  of 
tne  association,  and  sold  at  auction  as  required  by  law.  The  prices  received  for  mav- 
ericks varied  from  $1.50  to  $30.50  per  head,  according  to  compeiitiou  in  bidding,  bnt 
we  are  informed  that  those  who  paid  the  very  low  prices  have  ex^tressed  a  willingoesa 
to  settle  with  the  association  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

"  Rustling  "  uuder  the  new  law  has  been  greatly  curtailed,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  illegal  branding  have  not  amounted  to  more  than  one-twentieth 
of  what  they  numbered  iu  former  years.  In  all  cases  where  errors  have  occurred,  or 
where  the  foremen  have  placed  the  association's  brand  up<m  the  fiesh-marked  maver- 
icks, remuneration  has  been  allowed  for  such  animals  where  proper  proofs  of  owner- 
ship have  been  presented. 

The  work  accomplished  through  the  employment  of  a  competent  veterinarian,  in 
conjunction  with  the  territorial  government,  has  been  of  a  successful  nature.  Prompt 
action  in  this  department  of  the  service  has  doubtless  saved  much  loss  to  the  members 
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of  thf  aaaociation  as  well  as  to  all  stock-raisers  iu  the  Territory.  It  has  serveil  to  make 
the  quarantine  laws  of  value  and  done  much  to  prevent  irregularities  among  the  stock 
throughoot  this  section  of  country. 

The  detective  service,  too,  has  been  successfully  coiulncted.  The  officers  of  the  as- 
MciatioD  have  been  constantly  upon  the  alert  until  cattle-stealing  in  Wyoming  is  now 
Tirtoally  one  of  the  *Most  arts.*'  A  number  of  cases  have  been  prosecuted  to  a  suc- 
Ctfifol  termination,  others  are  still  in  the  courts,  where  they  are  being  vigorously 
po»bed,  and  a  few  new  cases  will  doubtless  be  instituted ;  but  the  day  is  nut  fardis- 
ttnt  when,  under  the  present  mode  of  dealing  wiih  crookedness  in  this  direction,  cases 
for  cattle-stealing  will  be  few.  The  business  is  now  attended  with  so  much  risk  that 
ftw  men  dare  to  embark  in  it,  while  matters  have  been  made  so  lively  for  old  oftend- 
m  that  they  do  not  care  to  further  pursue  this  vocation. 

Aiageoeral  rule  no  care  whatever  is  given  to  cattle  on  a  range,  and  the  owners  do 
nor  aee  them  save  at  the  semi  annual  round-ups.    Some  of  the  more  prudent  stockmen 
send  cowboys  out  on  the  ranges  after  severe  winter  storms  to  succor  animals  likely  to 
dw  by  driving  them  to  sheltered  places,  where  grass  can  be  found,  but  this  is  not  com- 
Oionljdone.    In  a  comparatively  few  instances  owners  of  small  henls  separate  them 
in  winter  from  the  mass  of  cattle  on  their  range  and  feed  them  on  hay  after  deep  snow 
fillB.   The  general  practice,  however,  is  to  let  the  cattle  shift  for  themselves  the  year 
round  and  to  accept  a  winter  loss  of  from  '^  to  r>  per  cent,  from  starvation  and  expos- 
nr«a«  an  incident  of  the  business.     Only  when  the  Iohhcs  are  higher  than  5  ]>er  cent, 
do  the  stockmen  grumble.     Extremely  cold  weather  is  not  fatal  to  cattle  if  they  can 
^tfnod.    The  dangerous  weather  is  after  a  snow-fall  nioister  than  usual  covers  the 
gnf*,  gets  crusted  and  lies  solidly  upon  8lo])es  usually  swept  bare  by  the  wind.    Cat- 
tle will  endure  very  low  temperatures  if  their  vitality  is  kept  up  by  sufficient  foo<l. 
i^tock-raising,  as  we  have  remarked,  issuceehsfull.v  carried  on  in  the  British  Northwest 
Territory,  which  lies  west  of  Manitoba  and  north  of  Montana,  although  the  mercury 
M>n]efimes  falls  as  low  as  r)5^^  belqw  zero.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat  the  winter 
lotaeb  in  Northern  Montana  are  no  greater  tlian  in  Kansas  and  Colorado,  although  the 
difference  in  latitude  is  ten  degrees.    Even  as  far  south  as  Texas  such  losses  have  in 
some  seasons  of  severe  northers  been  heavier  than  on  the  ranges  on  the  Sun  and  Teton 
Rivers,  north  of  the  Upper  Missouri. 

Two  •*  round-ups''  take  place  every  year,  the  spiring  or  calf  round-up,  and  the  fall  or 
beef  ronnd-u^). 

Each  association  appoints  a  roiind-up  captain,  who  gives  notice  of  the  place  and 
time  of  assembly  and  superintends  the  work.  The  cattle  owners  send  each  a  number 
of  cowboys  proportioned  to  the  size  of  their  respective  herds,  and  each  cowboy  brings 
four  or  five  good  horses.  Tents,  wagons,  camp  equipaise,  and  a  cook  are  ^)rovided. 
A  central  camp,  the  principal  corral,  is  establisheil.  Tiie  force  is  then  divided  into 
BDuUl  parties  and  the  whole  district  is  thoroughly  scoured  from  end  to  end  by  the 
monnted  cowboys,  who  search  every  ravine  and  hollow,  every  coulee  and  wooded 
'  slope,  and  drive  in  the  stock.  Two  or  three  men  are  dispatched  to  each  of  the  adjoin- 
ing districts  to  take  part  in  the  round-ups  and  claim  stray  cattle  belonging  to  their 
home  association.  Near  the  central  corral  the  great  henl  is  held  together  night  and 
day  by  riders  who  circle  an)und  them.  In  the  spring  the  only  work  is  to  drive  the 
cows  with  their  calves  into  the  corrals  and  mark  the  calves  by  branding  and  ear-slit- 
ting. In  the  fall  late  dropped  calves  are  cut  out  of  the  herd  for  the  drive  to  theship- 
piDg  station  on  the  railroad.  Each  owner  or  his  agent  is  present  to  indicate  the  num- 
oer  of  animals  he  wishes  to  shin.  The  drive  is  a  Joint  aftair,  but  on  arriving  at  the 
railrcMid  the  cattle  are  separated  into  different  pens  according  to  their  ownership,  and 
the  transportation  to  market  and  sale  are  matters  which  each  owner  arranges  for 
himself. 

SHIPMENTS  TO  MARKET. 

The  Montana  cattle  shipments  are  mainlv  by  way  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
that  line  liaving  moved  3,447  cars,  containing  76,5(30  head,  during  1884,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  432  cars,  containig  4,740  head.  The  cattle  shipped  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  come  from  ranges  on  the  Upper  Missouii  and  its  tributaries  near  Fort  Benton, 
where  the  distance  is  nearly  equal  to  points  on  the  two  roads.  They  are  driven 
northward  because  of  the  better  feed  on  that  route.  This  movement  was  somewhat 
restricted  last  fall  by  the  action  of  the  Canadian  Governtneut  in  i)utting,  for  a  time, 
an  embargo  on  American  cattle,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  pleuro-puuemonia  in 
regions  far  south  of  Montana,  and  the  quarantine  obstacles  were  not  removed  until 
the  shipping  season  was  pretty  well  advanced. 

From  the  Wyoming  ranges,  including  those  of  Western  Nebraska  and  Southwest- 
em  Dakota,  the  shipments  during  1864  arc  reported  to  have  reached  to  the  total  of 
166,000  head.     Entire  reliance,  however,  cannot  be  placed  on  figures  giving  a  division 
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of  the  shipments  by  territorial  lines,  from  the  fact  that  the  ranges  overlap  these  lini 
and  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  what  nomber  of  cattle  shipped  at  points  m  one  Terr 
tory  should  be  assigned  to  the  prodact  of  another.    Thus,  many  Wyoming  cattle  ai 
shipped  in  Montana  and  vice  versa.    A  better  method  of  arriving  at  the  total  be 
product  of  the  ranges  is  to  take  the  shipping  statements  of  the  railroads  which 
verse  them.    The  figures  of  these  roads  for  1884  are  as  follows : 


Union  Pacific 109, 

Northern  Pacific 76, 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific 24, 7i 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Nebraska 14, 

Total 225, 41  r 

To  this  should  be  added  the  shipments  of  Montana  cattle  over  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  shipments  (of  no  great  magnitude  on  lines  other  than  the  Northern  Pacific) 
penetrating  Dakota ;  also  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  and  shipped  as  dressed 
beef,  which  was  about  8,000.  With  proper  allowances  due  these  items  we  may  place 
the  grand  total  of  the  beef  product  of  the  Northwestern  range  for  1884  at  2aO,000 
head. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  furnishes  the  following  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  cattle  at  Omaha  over  its  lines  and  at  Kansas  City  over  all  lines ; 


Year. 


at  Omaha.  |      ^^^ 


1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1870. 
18iiO. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 


Total 


48,220 



183,378 

81,000 

215,768 

95,600 

175,  U4 

115.686 

211,415 

121,860 

244,709 

140,490 

285, 86S 

123,286 

439,761 

121,554 

460,780 

857,596;   2,217,018 


The  Kansas  City  receipts  represent  in  great  part  the  product  of  the  Southwestern 
ranges  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Territory,  but  include,  however,  the 
cattle  from  Western  Kansas  and  Colorado. 

The  annual  movement  of  beef-cattle  from  Northwestern  ranges  to  Eastern  markets 
be^ns  in  September  and  ends  about  the  1st  of  December.  Chicago  is  the  objective 
pomt  of  all  the  moving  trains,  and  is  the  great  central  cattle  market  of  the  continent. 
A  project  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  route  to  the  East  by  the  wav  of  Duluth  and  the 
Great  Lakes^  and  ship  live  cattle  from  Montreal  by  this  route  and  from  thence  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  fattened  on  English  farms ;  but  this  movement  has  not  yet  got  beyond 
the  stage  of  interesting  theory.  The  water  route  to  the  sea-board  has  thus  far  made 
no  figure  in  the  business  of  cattle  transportation. 

The  current  cattle  rates  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  to  Chicago  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


From  whence  shipped. 

1 
Per  car.  i                From  whence  shipped. 

1 

Per  ear. 

Oreen  River.  Wvo 

9176  1   Chevenne.  Wvo 

9119 

BitterCreek,  "Wyo 

106     Pine  BlnfTs,  Nebr  

121 

Bock  Creek.  Wvo 

133  i   Offallala.  Nebr 

95 

128     Pfam  Creek.  Nehr 

95 
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The  (bJlowing  table  shows  the  rate  per  oar-lotul  npoD  cattlp  InHderl  and  iinli)R<1od 
Iflbeownera  or  their  ageotBaait  shipped  from  points  on  the  Nortlit'm  PiiciSc  line  in 
lMk»ts  ud  HoDtaDA : 


AcarconUiDS  from  twenty  to  twenty-twu  head,  nod  tweiityoueheadis  the  avrrnge 
IdoJ.  It  appears  fteu  the  above  table  tbnt  the  cost  of  transportation  of  a  steer  from 
a  point  atiout  midway  across  tbe  cattle  bvlt  (Miles  City,  Mont.)  to  Chicago  is  iti.'Xt. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  fviHlitie  on  roat(>,  and  the  expense  of  tbe  men 
Mnt  with  the  cattle.  Cattle  trains  niu  witii  tbe  speed  of  ft'oni  15  to  IS  miles  au  bonr, 
and  abont  once  intweuty-fonrbourHa  lay-over  is  made  to  fee<l  and  water  the  stock,  of 
from  twelve  to  Lwenty<iour  hours.  For  this  pur]M>He  tbe  yards  are  provided  at  points 
at  which  hay  can  be  procured  at  a  cheap  price.  Id  the  uiethods  of  transport iug  stock 
for  market  the  chief  improvemeuta  in  recent  years  have  been  in  increasing  the  speed 
of  stock-tToina  and  making  more  frequent  stops  for  feed  aud  water.  There  have  been 
iiQmerons  inventions  in  cattle  oars,  hut  they  nave  come  into  very  limited  use.  A  »o- 
called  "parlor  cattle  car"  bos  a  passage  alon^  oue  side  for  supplying  hay  and  water 
totfaeammals  without  unloading.  A  suspensioa  truck,  lessening  tbe  Jarring  of  tbe 
car  body  is  meeting  with  some  favor  from  railroad  companies  and  shippers.  It  is  evi- 
dent,however,  that  the  only  important  priicticable  improvements  in  the  beef  trnns- 
portstioii  system  lies  in  the  direction  of  shipping  the  carcass  instead  of  tbe  live  ani- 
mal, and  thus  at  tbe  same  time  saving  the  expense  of  hauling  tbe  waste  matter  in 
tbe  ateer  and  bringing  the  meat  to  the  consumers  in  as  good  a  condition  as  when  the 
neatnre  is  driven  from  the  range.  A  noteworthy  beginning  in  tbis  direction  has 
been  made  during  the  past  two  years  by  a  French  nobleman,  the  Mariinis  de  Mores, 
wbo  with  tbe  aid  of  New  York  capital  has  established  slaughtet  houses  at  several 
points  in  Montana  and  runs  refrigerator  cars  toDaluth,  Saiut  Paul,  Chicago,  and  New 
York,  having  erectod  cold  storage  houses  at  numerous  places  to  keep  the  meat  until 
it  is  marketed.  This  enterprise  and  a  few  kindred  ones  of  lesser  magnitude  operating 
ill  ottier  portions  of  tbe  cattle  belt  have  got  beyond  tbe  experimental  stage,  and  are 
erideotly  destined  to  further  development.  They  encounter  tbe  apposition  of  a  large 
intaeat  engaged  in  the  handling  of  live-stock  in  transit,  and  especially  of  those  vested 
in  extensive  stock  yards  in  Chicago,  and  they  need  more  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Tailioada  than  they  now  receive.  The  railroad  companies  being  fully  equipped  with 
cattle  cars  natoruUy  take  a  conservative  view  of  and  are  disposed  to  look  with  small 
favor  on  a  change  that  will  make  this  equipment  useless  an<l  would  require  tbe  cun- 
tlmctioil  of  expensive  reftlgerator  cars. 

XXPBNSSa  AND  PBOFITB. 

Profits  in  tbe  cattle  bnaineas  vary  too  much  iromyear  to  year  to  be  definitely  stated. 
The  usual  fignres  given  at  long  established  ranches  in  Wyoming  anil  Montana  ranee 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  per  year  on  the  capital  invested.  Tbe  variable  factors  in  the 
problem  of  the  profits  are  the  size  of  tbe  calf  crop,  the  extent  of  the  ddpradatione  of 
wolves  on  the  young  calves,  and  the  amount  of  winter  losses.  The  productiveness  of  a 
herd  is  not  a  fixed  ngnre.  Tbe  rule  is  t«  count  on  calf  crop  equal  to  70  )ier  cent,  of 
the  number  of  cows.  As  the  number  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  has  increased,  so  it  ap- 
peals that  the  nnmber  of  wolves  "  a  bunch  "  of  cattle  will  defend  the  calves  against 
the  attack  of  the  marauders,  when  a  cow  and  her  calf  stray  away  from  the  "  bunch  " 
the  calf  falls  an  easy  victim  to  a  famished  pack.  Of  late  the  stockmen  have  begun 
tc  make  vigorous  measures  to  destroy  these  enemies  of  their  benU.    Bqwix^««  b,\«, 
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offered  for  wolf  scalp  by  the  connty  aothorities,  and  the  stock  asftociation  fkeqnentl^^ 
offers  additional  snms  for  killing  them.    Poison  is  the  common  method  of  deatmcttonv 
the  animals  beinfi^  much  too  watchful  and  fleet-footed  to  be  hunted  snccesefnlly  witli 
guns  and  dogs.    Winter  losses  may  wipe  out  the  profits  of  years.    In  one  exception- 
ally severe  winter  nearly  one-third  of  the  stock  in  Yakima  County,  in  Eastern  Wash- 
ington, perished.    In  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881  the  losses  in  Wyoming  and  Col- 
orado were  very  heavy. 

The  *'  breakiug-up  storms  "  occurring  about  the  end  of  March  are  most  dreaded  by 
the  stockmen,  the  cattle,  enfeeble<l  by  their  long  ex]>osuiv,  being  in  i>oor  condition 
to  resist  their  rigors  and  live  for  two  or  three  days  without  food.  The  snow  falling 
during  the  storm  is  moibt  and  consequently  does  not  drift  and  leave  portions  of  the 
ground  bare,  like  the  drj*  snow  of  the  winter  months. 

The  average  cost  of  raising  a  steer  on  the  ranges,  not  including  interest  on  capital 
and  investment,  is  usually  estimated  by  the  large  stock  owners  from  75  cents  to  $1.^  a 
year.  Thus  a  steer  four  years  old  ready  for  market  has  cost  the  owner  $4  or  $5  to 
raise.  When  driven  to  the  railroad  he  is  worth  from  $25  to  $45.  A  recent  estimate, 
api>roved  by  a  number  of  Wyoming  ranchmen,  placed  the  profit  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  on  a  herd  consisting  of  3,000  cows,  1,000  yearlings,  and  35  short-homed 
bulls,  representing  in  all,  with  ranch  improvements  and  hor»es,  on  an  investment  qf 
about  $70,000  dollars  at  $40,000. 

A  writ-er  in  Harpers  Ma;;azine  f^ives  the  following  statement  of  profits  on  a  herd 
of  Texan  yearlings  (steers)  driven  to  a  range  in  Wyoming  and  pastured  there  nntil 
old  enough  for  market : 

Purchase. 

1,000  head  of  yearling  Texas  steers,  to  be  delivered  on  a  northern  range,  at 

$15  each $15,000 

1,000  head  of  two-year-olds,  at  $18  each 18,000 

Branding  the  same,  say 2250 

Two  years'  herding,  at  $1  each  per  year 4,000 

37,250 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  sell  750  head  of  the  older  lot,  which 
will  then  be  fouryears  old,  to  be  delivered  at  the  railroad  ship- 
ping station,  at  $33  per  head $34, 750 

1,250  will  then  be  left  to  be  herded  one  year,  at  $1  each 1, 250 

38,500 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year  sell  the  balance  of  first  lot,  which  will 
then  be  five  years  old,  viz,  200  head  (allowing  5  per  cent,  for  losses), 

at  $36  per  head 7,200 

Also  500  head  of  the  youngest  lot,  then  four  years  old,  at  $33 16, 500 

Cost  of  herding  the  balance  one  vear 500 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  self  remainder  of  herd,  which  will  then 
be  five  years  old.  after  deducting  10  per  cent,  for  missing  and  losses 

will  leave  400  head,  at  $36  per  head 14,400 

Add  to  cost  for  taxes  and  incidentals 850 

Total  product  of  sales 62,850 

Total  cost  and  expenses 39, 850 

Profit  at  end  of  fouryears  nearly  60  per  cent 23,000 

62,850 

The  drawback  to  investments  of  this  character  is  the  fact  that  constant  renewals 
must  l>e  made  by  purchase  or  the  business  will  soon  run  itself  out. 

The  same  writer  gives  the  following  figures  as  written  out  by  an  experienced  cat- 
tleman in  one  of  our  eastern  counting-houses  during  the  winter  of  1880-^81,  the  object 
being  to  show  what  would  be  the  result  of  an  investment  of  about  $50,000  at  prices 
ae  they  stood  at  that  time : 

Put  on  the  range  1881,  2,000  cows,  140  bulls,  and  1,000  one  and  two  year  old  steers, 
cost  $.'>7,000  ;  1882,  will  brand  250  steer  calves  and  250  heifer  calves;  1883,  700  steer 
calves  and  700  heifer  calves ;  1884,  700  steer  calves  and  700  heifer  calves ;  1^^,  800 
steer  calves  and  800  heifer  calves ;  1886,  1,000  steer  calves  and  1,000  heifer  calves; 
1887,  1,:^  steer  calves  and  1,300  heifer  calves;  total  increase,  4,750  head  each  of  stoers 
and  heifers,  the  heifer  calves  of  1882,  and  1884  raising  progeny  during  the  three  fol- 
lowing years. 
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Inventory  at  the  end  of  six  years. 

J,fi50  three,  four,  and  five  year  old  steers,  average  value,  $30  each $49,500 

aw  tiro  years  old,  at^'iSeach 17,000 

2,0i)u  one  year  old,  at  $15  each 15,000 

1,3W0  calves,  at  $10  each 13,000 

5^450  cows  and  heifers,  at  $20  each 49,000 

1, 000  yearling  heifers,  at  $15  each 15,000 

l,3W)calve8  (heifers),  at  $10  each 13,000 

IfOOd  steers  (original  purchase),  at  $^^0  each 30, 000 

S;000  cows  (original  purchase) 40,000 

140  bulls 5,600 

247, 700 

Ranch  expenses  first  two  years $6,000 

Ranch  expenses  third  and  fourth  years 8,000 

Rjuich  expenses  fifth  and  sixth  years 10,000 

Add  80  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount  for  losses  during  six  years . . . .     49, 540 

TS,  540 

Net  Talne  of  herd  at  the  end  of  six  years 174,160 

Experienced  herdsmen  on  the  northern  ranges  usually  estimate  the  annual  profit 
on  capital  invested  at  fh>m  20  to  30  per  cent,  for  years  when  the  winter  losses  are 
no  in^«ater  than  5  per  cent.  When  much  larger  profits  are  reported  it  will  generally 
be  foond  on  inveatigation  that  they  are  in  part  derived  from  the  increase  in  the 
valne  of  herds  bought  at  the  low  prices  prevailing  a  few  years  ago  in  regions  then 
remote  from  railroads.  When  the  roads  advanced  into  the  Northwest  the  demand  for 
cattle  to  stock  new  ranges  cause<l  a  sudden  and  considerable  rise  in  prices,  and  for- 
tunee  were  realized  in  the  sale  of  old  herds.  The  cost  of  managing  a  large  henl  is 
leas  per  heJad  than  that  of  managing  a  small  one,  and  this  fact  has  led  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  herds  and  the  formation  of  stock  companies  with  large  capital.  These  com- 
panies bny  the  herds  of  small  ranchmen  and  they  get  possession  not  only  of  the  cattle 
bnt  of  the  country  on  which  they  range.  A  single  cattle  company  in  Wyoming  ad- 
vertises its  ownership  of  ninety  different  brands,  each  of  which  represents  a  lierd 
formerly  a  separate  property.  In  other  words  this  company  has  swallowed  up  ninety 
different  ranches  with  their  herds. 

NUMBER  OP  CATTLE  ON  TUE  RANGES. 

There  is  no  accurate  data  as  to  the  number  of  cattle  on  the  Northwestern  ranges. 
Range  cattle  are  subject  to  local  taxation  and  owners  are  required  bv  law  to  mako 
annual  returns  to  the  assessors,  but,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  a  species  of  property  that 
escapes  in  part  even  the  diligent  search  of  its  proprietors  at  the  semi-annual  round-up 
and  mnst  be  sought  for  in  the  breaks  of  the  prairies,  the  gorges  of  **  bad  lands,''  and 
the  lonely  defiles  of  mountain  yurs,  is  never  fully  listed.  The  assessors  have  no  way 
of  verifying  the  returns  of  the  cattlemen  and  the  cattlemen  themselves  do  not  know, 
with  any  degree  of  exactness,  how  many  animals  carrying  their  brands  may  be' roam- 
ing over  the  ranges.  The  assessors'  reports  for  Montana  for  the  year  1884  show  a 
total  of  d55,963  head,  with  an  estimated  selling  value,  at  $35  per  head,  of  $30,340,850. 
Probably  the  actual  number  if  an  accurate  count  were  possible,  would  be  found  to  be 
not  far  from  1,100,000. 

The  following  shows  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  in  all  the  Northwestern 
ranges  in  the  united  States  at  the  close  of  the  year  1884 : 

Wvoming 1,-500,000 

Nebraska 500,000 

Dakota 250,000 

Montana 1,100,000 

Idaho 300,000 

Oregon * 250,000 

Washington 200,000 

Total 4,100,000 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY. 

In  nearly  every  section  of  the  Northwestern  cattle  country  the  new-comer,  seeking 
for  a  good  opportunity  to  put  in  a  herd,  will  be  assured  by  the  old  stockmen  that  the 
range  la  already  overstocked.    Whether  this  is  true  or  not  he  will  only  b^  oA^V^  t^  ^^> 

H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  S 12 
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certain  by  careful  personal  investigation.  Self-interest  natnrally  leads  the  preset 
occupants  of  the  Territory  t'O  discourage  the  bringing  in  of  more  cattle.  They  wii 
to  preserve  ample  room  for  the  increase  of  their  herds.  ^^ 

The  individual  who  owns  a  thousand  head  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  by  m"^  1 
ing  only  the  steers  and  keeping  the  heifers  for  breeding,  they  will  inci'ease  to  fi"^h-'-'€ 
thousand  ;  the  company  owning  five  thousand  expect-s  in  a  few  years  to  own  twen'^r^ 
thousand  or  more.    If  the  grass  land  now  occupied  is  taken  up  by  new  herds  tKxa 
present  owners  of  stock  must  be  content  to  see  their  business  soon  limited  to  sale  of  tb  ^ 
annual  increase  of  their  cattle.    It  is  the  opinion  of  competent  observers  who  have 
traveled  extensively  in  the  grazing  districts  that  the  ranges  will  sustain  foor  or  fi^ra 
times  as  many  cattle  as  are  now  upon  them.    Large  areas  which  formerly  snstaioed 
enormous  herds  of  buffalo  are  entirely  vacant ;   otner  large  areas  are  bat  partially 
occupied ;  others,  however,  are  pretty  fully  stocked,  and  here  and  there  may  be  foaii3 
a  district,  as,  for  example,  some  of  the  older-settled  valleys  of  Montana,  where  tba 
grass  has  been  '*  eaten  oaf  by  overstocking. 

Considerable  new  territory  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  stock  indostry  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  large  Indian  reservations  in  Dakota  and  Montana.    The  Qreat  Sioax  Res- 
ervation, in  '\^^tern  Dakota,  could  be  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  present  dimensions 
without  anj^  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians.    Measures  are  already  in  prog- 
ress for  cutting  down  about  one -half  of  the  area  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  in  Mon- 
tana, which  is  now  about  as  large  as  the  State  of  Connecticut.    The  portion  to  be 
released  from  Indian  control  is  nearly  all  excellent  bunch-grass  range.    The  largest 
of  all  the  existing  reservations  is  that  of  the  Blackfeet  Piegans,  River  Crows,  and 
other  tribes  lying  between  the  Upper  Missouri  and  the  British  boundary,  which  cov- 
ers an  area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Ohio.    It  is  proposed  by  the  Indian 
Commission  to  establish  three  small  reservations  within  this  territory  and  to  rest-nre 
the  remainder  of  the  old  reservation  to  the  public  domain.    Nearly  all  the  area  which 
will  be  thus  thrown  open  to  white  settlement  consists  of  good  grazing  land.    The 
Milk  River  Valley,  which  now  lies  wholly  within  the  reservation,  is  especially  valu- 
able for  range  purposes,  combined  with  farming  by  irrigation  on  the  oottom  lands 
near  the  river  and  it«  tributaries.    In  Washington  Territory  much  good  ff^*'^  land 
has  lately  been  added  to  the  open  range  country  by  the  reduction  or  the  Mosee  Res- 
ervation.   To  confine  the  Indians  in  smaller  areas  than  were  assigned  to  them  when 
the^  lived  by  hunting  is  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  becoming  civilized.    The  game 
which  once  mmished  them  with  food  and  clothing  is  now  gone,  and  the  nomadic  life 
encouraged  by  the  possession  of  enormous  reservations  is  not  favorable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  industry. 

With  the  opening  of  new  ranges  by  the  reduction  of  Indian  reservations  and  the 
better  stocking  of  the  existing  ranges,  the  cattle  industry  has  a  large  field  for  farther 
development.  The  local  and  territorial  associations  are  performing  an  important 
work  in  systematizing  the  business  and  reducing  the  losses  by  straying  and  by  theft. 
Indian  depredations,  once  a  serious  matter,  have  been  so  far  restrained  as  to  be  no 
longer  important.  Economy  is  introduced  in  the  care  and  handling  of  cattle,  and 
efforts  are  constant  to  improve  the  breeds.  The  stockman  is  no  longer  a  lawless 
semi-savage  adventurer,  but  is  a  practical  man  of  business,  and  often  an  educated 
gentleman,  who  spends  his  winters  in  Eastern  cities.  In  a  word,  the  whole  industry 
of  raisiug  range  cattle  is  becoming  establirthed  and  well  ordered.  At  the  same  time 
its  protits  are  no  doubt  diminishing,  but  they  are  still  large  enough  to  attract  fresh 
capital  and  enterprise,  and  to  insure  its  expansion  up  to  the  full  limit  of  the  capacity 
of  the  grazing  belt. 

EUGENE  V.  SMALLET, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  January  15,  1685. 


APPENDIX  No.  2. 

STATEMENT  PREPARED  BY  MR.  LORENZO  FAQERSTEN,  OF  CHICAGO, 
ILL.,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  RANGE  AND  RANCH  CATTLE  BUSINESS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

When  ten  yean  ago  the  first  shipment  of  dressed  beef  was  snccessfally  landed  in 
£ngUnd,  everybody  connected  with  the  cattle  trade  of  this  country  hailed  that  event 
as  &e  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  profitable  utilization  of  the  vast  public  domain  west  of 
the  MisaiMippi.  At  anv  rate  it  induced  eastern  and  foreign  capitalist-s  to  engage  in 
cattle  railing  as  a  regular  bnsiness.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  our  primitive  herds 
of  Texas  were  unsuitable  for  the  markets ;  that  only  the  better  class  of  our  natives,  i.  f ., 
thecftttle  of  the  East  of  higher  grade,  which,  ori^nally  from  Europe,  had  by  the  mix- 
ture of  the  blood  of  the  various  breeds,  lost  the  identity  of  any  particular  race,  could 
compete  with  the  stall-fed  animals  of  England.  The  remedy  was  near  at  hand.  The 
vast  herds  of  Texas  cattle  were  crossed  with  natives,  and  a  distinct  breed  of  American 
cattle,  designated  as  range  cattle,  was  gradually  established.  All  commercial  cattle 
at  the  western  markets  are  now  classified  as  Texas,  native,  or  range  cattle.  The  ship- 
ments of  dressed  beef  to  England  continued  without  interruption,  but  subject  to  too 
many  contingencies  to  be  considered  more  than  a  speculative  venture,  instead  of  a 
legitimate  business.  The  expansion  of  our  foreign  dressed-beef  trade  was  evidently 
•  limited.  Only  the  well-to-do  demanded  beef  of  an  unexceptional  quality,  and  their 
wants  once  filled  the  market  became  glutted  to  such  an  extent  that  American  beof  in 
England  sold  below  the  x>rice  in  New  York  City.  Our  cheese,  canned  good«,  and  pork 
products  furnished  subsistence  to  the  laboring  classes  at  a  cost  even  below  the  ])rice 
of  the  beef  of  an  inferior  (quality,  which  we  might  have  sent.  Finally,  it  was  <Ulfi- 
enlt  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  public  at  large.  Not  wholly  without  reason  was 
American  dressed  beef  at  that  time  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  The  cattle  were 
slaughtered  at  our  eastern  seaboard,  immediately  on  arrival  from  a  journey  of  some 
thousands  of  miles  fit>m  their  shipping  point.  In  transit,  deprived  of  water  and  feed. 
in  over-crowded  cars,  they  reached  the  slaughter  houses  in  the  East  in  a  reduced 
and  unhealthy  condition.  The  beef  was  cooled  by  ice,  a  reprehensible  method,  wrong 
in  principle,  the  refrigerator  method  by  cold  and  dry  air  being  practically  unknown 
at  that  time.    What  was  true  theu  holds  good  now. 

Meantime  the  population  of  our  cities  was  steadily  increasing.  The  country  was 
prosperous.  The  workingmen  of  America  transformed  themselves  into  beef-eaters, 
an  important  epoch  in  the  nistory-  of  our  national  economy.  We  discovered  that  there 
was  a  domestic  demand  adequate  to  the  supply  of  range  cattle,  the  common-sense 
breed  of  America.  We  knew  that  Chicago,  the  great  mart  for  Western  produce  and 
the  center  of  the  most  extensive  railroad  system  of  the  continent,  was  equal  to  any  new 
distributive  enterprise,  but  unlimited  capital  was  needed,  with  energy,  ))er8evorancey 
and  business  experience,  to  successfully  combat  prejudice  and  the  jealousy  of  a  class  of 
men  who  always,  from  personal  motives  of  gain,  are  opposed  to  any  scheme  that  may 
threaten  to  curtail  their  enormous  profits.  At  this  stage  prominent  Chicago  tirins  en- 
tered the  market.  The  domestic  dressed-beef  trade  was  metho<lically  arranged,  daily 
quotations  of  dressed  beef  were  posted  as  regularly  as  the  prices  of  any  other  com- 
modity;  the  incidental  features  of  the  tn>de  disappeared,  and  the  vital  question  of  an 
equitable  distribution  of  our  abundant  meat  supply  was  solved.' 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Native  cattle. 

Although  at  that  early  date  no  statistical  record  was  kept,  we  know  that  the  early 
settlers  of  the  Eastern  States  brought  from  their  trans-atlantic  homes,  among  their 
chattel,  live-stock  of  all  kinds.  That  the  immigrants,  whenever  they  had  the  choice, 
selected  only  the  best  of  their  stock  is  a  natural  supposition.  Then,  as  now,  England 
and  Holland  were  noted  for  their  excellent  cattle.  As  the  Dutch  and  English  emi- 
grants predomiuatcfl,  we  may  omit  the  less  numerous  stragglers  of  other  nationalities, 
and  consider  the  cattle  of  to-day  the  direct  descendants  of  English  and  Dutch  stock. 
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Witli  the  saperior  natural  rosources  of  the  New  World,  and  the  constant  inflaz  of  a 
good  class  of  cattle  from  Eorope,  it  became  an  easy  matter  for  the  Eastern  farmer  "^^c 
keep  the  breed  up  to  the  European  standard.  By  the  intermixture  of  the  vario  -mni 
grades  of  cattle  the  specific  character  of  any  particular  breed  was  so  modified  as  ^^c 
necessitate  the  a<lopt]on  of  a  new  name  for  this  new  variety,  and  by  common  U8a^g< 
**  Native  "  was  selected.  It  is  from  this  class  that  the  exporter  of  live  cattle  or  dresn^^  ^ 
beef  makes  his  selections. 

Texas  cattle. 

As  the  European  cattle  followed  the  emigrant  from  his  old  home^  so  the  nativ^^ 
cattle  accompanied  the  Eastern  pioneer  on  his  western  progress. 

In  the  far  Southwest,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  this  advance  guard  of  civilization  erm^ 
countered  intractable  herds  of  half  wild  cattle,  descendants  of  French  and  Spanis  'b 
stock  of  only  common  quality. 

They  had  to  a  degree  degenerated  by  adapting  themselves  to  natural  oonditioikA 
and  surroundings  of  their  habitation,  Texas. 

This  class  of  cattle  became  known  as  **  Texans." 

As  there  was  no  market  for  these  herds,  there  was  no  incentive  to  care  for  their 
proper  maintenance  until  the  impetus  imparted  to  cattle* raising  in  general  by  the 
nrst  shipment  of  dressed  beef  to  jBngland  led  to  the  crossing  of  the  two  breeds. 

Since  that  time  an  improvement  is  noticeable,  car-loads  of  native  bulla  being  shipped 
from  Chicago  and  Eastern  marketa  to  Texas  ranges  every  year. 

The  cross  between  the  original  ''Texan''  and  tne  high  bred  ''native"  is  classed  as 

Range  cattle. 

In  this  class  is  included  a  considerable  number  of  original  "Texans,''  which,  from 
one  to  two  years  old,  are  yearly  brought  to  the  rauges  lying  north  of  Texas. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  proved  by  statistics  and  figures  obtained  from  practical  • 
men  in  the  trade,  that  these  "  Texans,'' owing  to  changed  conditions  and  external 
circumstances,  show  a  decided  improvement  when  mature  for  the  market  over  the 
cross-bred  cattle  on  a  Texas  range. 

It  may  be  truly  stated  that  this  grade,  t. «.,  range  cattle  proper,  or  the  cross  between 
native  bulls  and  Texas  cows,  is  the  breed  for  the  domestic  market. 

Admirably  adapted  to  the  range,  this  class  is  as  profitable  to  the  grower  and  butcher 
as  satisfactory  to  the  consumer. 

Cattle  statieiice. 

It  is  evident  that  any  report  of  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  Western  States  and 
Territories  must  be  very  incomplete  and  unreliable,  and  any  estimate  based  on  such 
reports  only  approximately  correct. 

After  allowing  for  unintentional  errors  there  remains  an  unknown  quantity,  which 
may  be  expressed  as  the  willful  misstatement  of  the  informant,  so  much  the  more 
liable  to  occur  in  this  case,  where  the  unit  representa  a  considerable  sum  of  taxable 
property. 

Besides,  the  geographical  distribution  of  this  vast  aggregation  of  cattle  is  so  dia- 
tnrbed  by  local  innnences — weather  and  crops — that  any  estimate  as  to  number  and 
quality  of  any  particular  location  holds  good  only  for  a  limited  period. 

Assessors'  returns  not  being  obtainable,  we  submit  the  census  of  V&SO^  which  may 
]irove  interesting  in  the  new  form  we  have  adopted. 

Comparative  number  of  cattle,  1880,  and  quality  m  indicated  by  local  prioee. 


Rank. 

State. 

1 

Number.                              State. 

I 

Qnidity. 

1 

Texaa  

1,000 
432 
416 
885 
308 
236 
198 
195 
124 
113 
113 

Illinois 

100 

2 

Misiouri 

Nebraska -. 

90 

3 

Iowa 

Kansas 

98 

4 

Illinola 

Indiana - 

91 

5 

nnliiradn  anil  T«rritorS«ii 

Wisconsin 

85 

6     Indiana 

Minnesota 

81 

7      Kantiaii i 

Colorado  and  Territories 

80 

8 

9 

10 

H 

WiHconsin ....................... 

Missouri 

77 

Minnesota 

Nebraska .....................' 

Iowa 

Arkansas 

Texas 

65 
50 

Arkansoa I 

i 

40 
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COMMENTS. 

The  Indian  Territory,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Dakota  have  since  that  time  ab- 
lorbed  a  large  proportion  of  the  natural  increase  of  Texas  and  other  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  but  the  intentional  errors  and  omissions  of  young  cattle  in  tho 
aggregate  estimate  of  1880  were  probably  large  enongh  to  balance,  with  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  natural  increase,  tho  number  marketed  for  beef  up  to  1885. 

The  dairy  interest  of  some  of  the  States  increases  their  rates  of  comparative  quality. 

The  assessors'  returns  of  the  last  few  years,  if  properly  analyzed,  would  show  the 
effect  of  the  deficient  com  crop  upon  the  distribution  of  "cattle  during  that  time. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  supply  of  cattle  in  the  West  at  the  beginning  of  1885  was  probably  equal  to 
the  total  of  census  1880  plus  the  largest  portion  of  the  natural  increase,  but  the 
DDmerical  center  lias  changed  since  tliat  time,  owing  to  successive  failures  of  the 
com  crop  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Kansas  on  one  hand  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand from  northern  ranges  on  the  other. 

fieeeipts  and  shipments^  as  reported  by  the  secretaries  of  the  principal  stock-yards 
of  the  West  for  year  1884 : 

Chicago, 

Receipts,  1,816,500;   shipments,  791,000;   city  use  and  Chicago  packing-houses 
l,0*i5,5'JO. 

Specification  of  receipts  and  shipments  by  railroads. 


Railroads. 


Baltimore  and  Oliio 

Cfaici^poand  Alton 

Chieago  and  Atlantic .v 

Chlca^,  BurlinKton  and  Qaincy 

Chica|(oand  Baatero  Illinois 

Chicago  and  Grand  Tnink  

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paol 

ChioaKoand  Northwestern 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  and  Paciflo 

Chicago,  Saint  Loaisand  Pittsbargh 

Illinois  Central 

LAke  Shore  and  Michigan  Sonthem 

Loaisrille,  New  Albany  and  Chicago 

Michiean  Central 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Saint  Loais 

Pittabnrgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 

Wabsah.  Saint  Loais  and  Paciflo 

Driven  into  yards 

Total 


Receipts.     Shipments. 


1,800 

258,000 

2,500 

480.000 

23.000 

2.900 

202,000 

2G0.  000 

232,500 

4,200 

89,000 

2,7«0 

8,000 

2.800 

1.100 

2,000 

230,000 

5.000 


1,  816,  509 


19,400 

17,000 

68.300 

12,600 

5.700 

1,800 

7,100 

13,700 

19.800 

70.600 

10,200 

200, 000 

1,800 

180. 100 

35.000 

117.800 

10.100 


791,  000 


€^7re».— Receipts,  52,300;  shipments,  31,000;  city  use  and  Chicago  packing-houses, 
21,300. 

Analysis — approximate  estimates. 


Receipts. 


KatiTee 

Bange  eatUe 
Texas  cattle 


Cattle. 


1,000.000 
400,000 
416.500 


Shipments. 


720.000 
71,000 
None. 


Slangh* 
terwi. 


280,000 
829,000 
416,500 


BemarJcs. — Of  the  720,000  natives  shipped,  65,000  were  prohahlv  exported  to  Eng- 
land direct  from  Chicago,  alive  and  20,000  exported  as  dressed  beef. 

Ao  appreciable  number  of  the  rest  were  shi  pped  West  with  20,000  native  calves.  The 
balance  went  East. 
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Saint  Louis. 

No  specified  returus  beiDg  funiished,  wetecord  the  total  namber  reported  a8390,0OC 
Texans  received  and  304|0(W  shipped. 

Santas  City, 


Beceipti. 


Shipments. 


ll^ativos 
Texans. 


100,000 
430,000 


I 


80.000 
350,000 


Slftojrli- 
tered. 


I 


100,009 


As  the  Western  exodus  of  Texas  cattle  is  here  met  by  the  Eastern  inflax  of  natiyes, 
the  analysis  is  approximated,  bat  the  total  aggregate  is  correct. 

Council  Bluffs. 

No  report  from  this  very  important  transfer  station.  Correctly  interpreted,  snch 
a  report  would  illustrate  the  interchangeable  nature  of  the  cattle  trade  without  ma- 
terially changing  the  aggregate  supply. 

Minnesota  transfer  station. 


lUago  cattle  trom  MontJtn* 

Texas  caitlo 

Not  specified 

Total 


75,000 
74.000 
14,000 


103,000 


Natives  and  Texans  to  Montana. . 
Montana  ranee  cattle  to  Chicago. . 

Not  specified. 

Slaogntered 


Total 


74,000 

75,000 

8,000 

ll,00t 


108.000 


Remarks. — As  very  few  cattle  are  shipped  direct  east  from  points  west  of  Chicago, 
where  all  shipments  are  ultimately  disposed  of,  except  a  considerable  number  of 
Texas  cattle  directed  to  northern  ranges  and  shipments  for  local  consumption  to  in- 
terior points,  the  difference  between  receipts  ana  shipments  at  the  above-mentioned 
etock«yards  should  be  added  to  Chicago  returns  in  order  to  get  at,  approximately,  the 
namber  of  cattle  that  are  yearly  marketed  for  beef. 

The  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Sullivan,  at  the  Minneapolis  transfer  station, 
are  particularly  interesting  as  showing  the  circuitous  channels  of  cattle  migration. 

Of  the  74,000  shipped  to  Montana  no  doubt  a  goodly  number  were  Texans,  direct 
from  their  far-off  home,  to  be  reshipped  after  two  or  three  years  to  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket as  range  cattle. 

Slaughter-house  statistics  furnished  by  leading  houses. 


Natives 

IUn;;e  cattle. «. 
Texans 


Average  weight 
of  cattle. 


Poundt. 
000  to  1,400 
1,100  to  1,350 
800  to  1,050 
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Comparative  valae  of  different  grades  of  cattle  of  1,000  pounds  live  weight  for  the 
dresBea  beef  trade,  as  ascertained  uy  practical  experience: 

PonndB. 

The  dressed  carcass  of  a  native  steer 530    to  550 

Cored  hide 57i  to    60 

Texas  steer 570 

Cored  hide 70 

fiange  steer 575    to  590 

Curedhide 62i  to    66 

Pounds  dressed. 

i;200  ponnds  live  native *. 670    to  685 

1,900  pooDds  live  native 750 

1,400  pooDds  live  native blO    to  840 

Tbese  are  startling  figares  at  first  sight,  but  they  admit  of  a  rational  explanation. 
A  native  steer  of  1,000  pounds  live  weight  must  not  be  compared  with  a  Texan  of  the 
same  heft.  The  latter,  to  attain  this  weight,  is  matured,  while  the  former  is  in  the 
lowest  stage  in  the  progress  of  his  grade.  The  large  intestines  and  the  well-developed 
digestive  organsof  the  native  steer,  inherited  from  ancestors  and  developed  during  gen- 
erations of  feeding  on  sue<2ulent  grasses,  with  water  adlibitnmf  counts  against  hiiy^  espe- 
cially aAer  having  had  his  fill  of  feed  and  water  before  being  driven  to  the  slaughter- 
iioose.  This  disproportion  disappears  by  the  time  he  has  reached  maturity,  when  he  has 
added  300  pounds  of  flesh  and  fat  to  his  carcass. 

The  Texan,  raised  under  dilferent  conditions,  fed  on  the  dry  though  nutritions 
grasses  of  his  clime,  where  water  is  rather  a  luxury,  and  confined  to  his  own  resources 
for  obtaining  a  draft,  has  no  use  for  a  large  paunch,  and  nature  does  not  provide 
it.    At  1,000  pounds  live  weight  he  has  reached  the  maximum  of  his  development  as 
a  Texan.    The  crowded  condition  of  Texas  ranges,  where  17  acres  of  grazing  are 
Deeded  for  the  proper  support  of  every  head  of  cattle  per  year,  and  the  mixed  compo- 
sition of  the  herds,  steers  grazing  among  cows,  restrains  his  development  beyond  that 
point. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  range  steer,  the  happy  medium  between  the  two,  better 
cared  for  than  the  Texan,  with  plenty  of  room  on  new  ranges  and  no  cows  to  di^raot 
him,  hardier  than  the  native,  but  with  aualitications  for  a  flesh  producer  inherited 
from  his  native  progenitor,  covers  himself  with  fat  instead  of  a  thick  hide  like  the 
Texan,  for  protection  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

When  resMly  for  market  he  *'  figures  out ''  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned, 
being  evidently  destined  to  become  the  cheap  and  nutritious  staple  beef  of  this  con- 
tinent. 

GENKRAL  REMARKS. 

Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory  are  breeding  grounds  of  this  country,  80  to  90  per 
cent,  of  calves  are  raised  there,  whereas  40  per  cent,  from  an  equal  number  of  cows 
is  considered  a  fair  average  on  a  northern  range. 

From  350,000  to  400,000  one  to  two  years'  old  Texans  are  driven  or  shipped  by  rail 
to  northern  ranges  every  year,  and  it  verily  looks  as  if  a  national  trail  from  Texas 
north,  through  the  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  was  desirable  from  econt)mical 
reasons  as  well  as  sanitary 

A  large  proportion  of  the  number  of  Texas  cattle  reported  as  slaughtered  at  Kansas 
City,  Saint  Louis,  and  Chicago,  is  absorbed  by  the  canned-goods  trade.' 

The  value  of  all  cattle  in  general  has  increased  with  the  improved  quality,  but  the 
advance  in  the  prices  of  dressed  beef  does  not  correspond  to  the  increased  demand 
and  higher  prices  of  cattle. 

The  price  of  cattle  is  to  some  extent  enhanced  by  speculation  among  range  owners, 
bnt  prices  of  dressed  beef  are  kept  iu  check  by  the  adoption  of  the  more  economical 
way  of  supplying  the  East  with  dressed  beef  from  Chicago  direct. 

This  re-sult,  so  much  the  more  desirable  at  this  time,  when  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  is  at  low  ebb,  goes  to  prove  that  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  uum- 
berof  people"  is  the  reward  of  improved  husbaudry. 

Chicago,  January^  1885, 


APPENDIX  No.  3. 

STATEMENT  PREPARED  BY  MR,  THEODORE  J.  M'MIXN,  IX  REGARD 
THE  RANGE  AND  RANCH  CATTLE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

THE  CATTLE  DRIVE  OF   1884. 

During  the  year  1884,  about  five  hundred  thousand  cattle  were  driven  northweat 
over  the  old  trail  to  the  Northern  Territories  or  shipped  by  rail.  The  year  last  pa&t 
was  noteworthy  as  that  during  which  a  larger  number  of  cattle  were  shipped  by  rail 
than  ever  before.  The  average  weight  was,  approximately,  600  pounds,  and  the  value 
on  the'  trail  at  points  of  shipment  about  $3  per  hundred,  or  $18  per  head,  or  $9,000,000 
in  the  ag^egate. 

The  drive  mentioned  was  mostly  sold  at  Caldwell  and  Dodse  City,  Kans.,  and  at 
Ogalalla,  Nebr.  At  the  first-named  place  a  comparatively  small  proportion  was  sold 
for  distribution  in  the  Indian  Territory;  at  Dodge  City  a  large  proportion  was  sold 
for  distribution  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico ;  at  Ogalalla,  in  Nebraska,  the  balance 
was  sold  to  ranchmen  in  Wyoming  or  Montana,  or  shipped  East  over  the  Union 
Pacific.  Most  of  the  cattle  driven  were  steers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  drive 
of  1885  would  aggregate  seven  hundred  thousand  head,  but  the  losses  during  the 
winter  of  lS84-'5  and  hindrances  to  the  drive  are  likely  to  be  so  serious  as  to  abridge 
this  estimate  considerably. 

Of  the  annual  drive,  a  very  small  number,  an  insignificant  but  uBascertained  pro- 
portion, is  sold  to  farmers;  but,  practically,  the  entire  drive  goes  north  for  the  re- 
plenishing of  northern  ranches  or  ranges. 

QUALITIES  OF  BEEF. 

So  far  as  the  different  qualities  of  beef  offered  at  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Kansas 
City  are  concerned  there  would  be  some  variance,  but  to  what  extent  it  would  be 
impossible  to  determine  accurately.  The  cattle  from  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  thn 
northern  territory  tributary  to  Chicago  disclose,  when  killed,  a  maturity  and  weight 
not  found  in  cattle  from  more  southern  latitudes.  Range  cattle  from  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  from  other  localities  tributary  to  Saint  Louis,  kill  to  good  advantage 
and  have  been  favorite  purchases  with  dressed-beef  buyers,  and  also  with  buyers  iSr 
live  shipment  to  Eastern  markets.  The  Western  cattle  sold  at  Saint  Louis  and  Kan- 
sas City  are  practically  of  one  grade,  and  lighter  and  less  mature  than  the  Wyoming 
and  Montana  cattle  sold  at  Chicago.  The  native  butcher  steer,  when  suitable  for 
the  block,  will  weigh  from  900  to  1,200  pounds,  while  the  Texan  steers,  in  approxi- 
mate or  relative  condition,  will  only  weigh  750  to  1,000  pounds ;  with  this  difference 
in  weight  remembered,  the  difference  in  price  would  be  about  |1  per  hundred ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  native  would  sell  at  $4.50  to  $6.25,  the  Texan  would  sell  at  $3.50  to 
$4.25.  But  if  the  Texan  and  native  were  of  equal  weight  the  price  would  be  almost 
identical.  And  as  the  Texas  cattle  gradually  improve  by  breeding,  the  native  and 
Texas  prices  come  more  nearly  together.  The  Texas  animal  has  small  bones,  and 
there  is  proportionally  more  beef  to  the  weight  for  that  reason.  But  the  Texas  st«er, 
ungraded  and  unimproved,  would  be  kept  free  from  the  influence  of  better  bloo<l  if 
his  percentage  of  good  yield  were  seriously  impaired  by  the  infusion  of  any  of  the 
strains  of  imported  stock.  True,  the  Texas  steer  has  more  beef  in  his  body  than  in 
his  legs ;  if  he  had  not,  he  would  net  an  unprofitable  amount  of  meat,  as  the  original 
Texas  leg  was  designed  more  for  celerity  than  for  yield.  A  Texas  steer  of  900  pounds 
average  would  net  more  than  a  native  of  the  same  weight,  because  the  Texas  of  that 
weight  is  comparatively  fat  and  would  grade  **  good,  while  the  native  steer  of  that 
weight  would  grade  *'  common. '^  A  good  Texan  will  kill,  as  stockmen  say.  more  to 
the  hundred  than  a  common  or  medium  native;  but  a  ''good"  native  or  well-graded 
half-breed  will  kill  as  much  to  the  hundred  as  a  ''good"  Texan.  The  Texas  steer  is 
expected  to  yield  from  54  to  57  per  cent.,  but  in  prime  condition  will  "kill  out,'^  as 
it  IS  phrased,  60  per  cent,  of  meat.  The  Texas  tenderloin  is  but  little  if  any  heavier 
than  the  loin  of  a  good  native  steer. 

18^ 
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FRKSH,  SALTED,  AND  CANNED  BEEF. 

Of  the  Texas  cattle  slaughtered  at  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  about  five-eighths 
at  the  latter  place  are  sold  as  fresh  beef,  one-eighth  is  packed  as  salt  beef,  and  one- 
fourth  canned.  In  Saint  I^uis,  seven-eighths  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  are  sold  as 
iresh  beef,  and  the  remainder  is  packed  or  salted.  The  best  of  the  killings  nt  both 
points  is  sold  as  fresh  meat,  the  next  or  second  grade  meat  is  packed  in  barrrcls,  and 
(he  poorest  quality  is  canned. 

Saint  Lonis  in  1884  received  450,717  cattle,  as  follows : 

By  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad 21,051 

By  Missouri  Pacific 190,578 

By  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco 100, 119 

By  Saint  Louis,  Wabash  and  Pacific 61,374 

By  Missouri  Pacific  (Kansas  and  Texas  Division) , 917 

By  Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain : 32,  i2(>d 

By  Cairo  Short  Line 6,905 

By  Louisville  and  Nashville 5,359 

By  Saint  Louis  and  Cairo 700 

By  Ohio  and  Mississippi 3,534 

By  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis 2,955 

ByVandalia 5,332 

By  Toledo,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis 469 

By  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy 2,414 

By  Keokuk  and  Saint  Louis 1,094 

By  river 15,748 

Total 450,717 

0/the  cattle  received  over  the  Missouri  Pacific  60  percent,  were  range  cattle ;  over 
the  San  Francisco,  85  per  cent. :  over  the  Wabash,  10  per  cent. ;  over  the  Chicago  and 
Alton,  10  per  cent. ;  over  the  Iron  Mountain,  90  per  cent. ;  and  these  leading  lines 
brought  in  most  of  the  stock.  ' 


WESTERN  KILLING  AND  EASTERN  SHIPMENTS. 

The  Western  killing  has  not  been  uniform.  Freight  rates  frequently  changed,  have 
made  shipments  of  live  stock  to  the  East,  first  profitable  then  disastrous,  and  again 
remunerative;  so  that  during  a  single  year  there  would  be  such  variance  that  no 
correct  trace  could  be  kept  of  the  comparative  magnitude  of  the  dressed  beef  and  live- 
stock shipments;  but  there  are  a  few  well-ascertained  facts  from  which  useful,  if  not 
conclosive,  inferences  may  be  drawn.  The  number  of  cattle  annually  slaughtered  iu 
the  United  States  is  over  6,000,000  head,  and  the  weight  3,000,000,000  pounds.  Ten  j^ears 
ago  the  Boston  meat  supply  came  from  New  England,  and  Western  beef  was  coini>ara- 
lively  unknown ;  now  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  New  England  demand  is  supplied 
from  the  Western  plains.  In  1883  New  England  received  40,000  tons  of  live  cattle 
and  106,894  tons  of  dressed  cattle. 

A  late  number  of  Bradstreet's  contains  an  interesting  article  on  the  beef  supply  of 
New  £ncland,from  which  the  following  is  taken  : 

"The Xooks  of  the  trunk-line  commissioner  show  the  number  of  tons  of  cattle  and 
dressed  beef  respectively  forwarded,  all  rail,  to  Boston  and  New  England  iu  each  of 
the  years  1878-^o3  and  the  first  nine  months  of  1884,  as  follows  : 

Tons  of  cattle  and  dressed  beef. 


Year. 


1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884* 


Cattle. 

Beef. 

Cattle. 

Beef. 

1 
Cattle. 

95,256 

2,870 

58,340 

2.228 

153.590 

92,480 

12,975 

51,480 

10.543 

143. 900 

124, 674 

22,305 

56.049 

20,465 

180. 733 

106,303 

29.718 

34,378 

45.541 

140,680 

62,548 

29,830 

18.862 

59. 318 

76,410 

88.451 

43,711 

12.448 

73, 036 

100,899 

64,852 

35,316 

7,277 

54,821 

62,129 

Beef. 


5,102 
23,518 
42. 770 
75,  259 
89. 145 
116,  747 
82.637 


*Nine  months. 
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The  growth  and  dimensions  of  the  exports  of  cattle  and  beef  from  Boston  and  Port- 
land since  1876  appear  as  follows: 

Ton$  exportedf  Ba$ton  and  Portland, 


Te»r. 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


1881 52,271 

1882 22,707 

1883 


The  beef  in  cattle  of  the  better  grsAe  is  estimated  at  55  percent,  of  the  live  weight. 
Subtracting  the  eziK>rts  from  the  receipts  and  reducing  the  cattle  to  beef  at  this  ratio 
the  following  statement  shows  approximately  the  amount  of  Western  beef  received 
alive  and  dressed,  respectively,  for  New  England  consumption  since  1877: 

Western  beef  eaten  in  Nete  England, 


Yeftr. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


Tom. 

79,  vn 

54,408 
78,468 
48,825 

29.487 


1883 40,200 


Tont. 
4.470 
33,035 
85,064 
57.180 
79,993 
106,894 


TotaL 


Tom, 
83,817 
87,428 
114, 133 
105.805 
109,480 
147,094 


It  appears  accordingly  that  the  New  England  consumption  of  Chicago  dressed  beef 
ha.s  risen  regularly  and  very  steadily  from  4,740  tons  in  1878  to  106,894  tons  in  1883 ; 
while  the  consumption  of  Western  beef  received  on  the  hoof  has  fallen  from  79,077 
tons  to  40,200  tons,  and  that  the  former  kind  last  year  amounted  to  72  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  The  most  remarkable  growth  in  the  cattle  trade  has  been  the  advance- 
ment of  the  dresscd-beef  business. 

The  following  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  purchases  of  that  kind  of  stock : 

Swift  Bros.  &  Co 331,550 

Armour  &  Co 253,000 

G.  II.  Hammond  &  Co 140,000 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby 113,967 

Fairbank  Canning  Company 120,000 

Total  number  of  head 958,537 

The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  for  canning  purposes  was  300,000  head  more  than 
in  the  previous  year. 

R<'j;arding  dressed  beef,  greater  strides  are  making  in  the  business  than  are  gen- 
erally realized.  Dressed  b^ef  is  not  only  prepared  at  Chicago,  but  in  the  far  west, 
in  sight  of  the  cattle  ranges  themselves,  a  thousand  miles  or  more  west  of  Chicago. 
This  was  an  innovation.  In  Montana  there  was  esp^'cial  activity  in  this  direction. 
The  meat-preserving  establishments  beyond  the  Mississippi  are  becoming  numerous. 
The  first  venture  was  the  ContinentarMeat  Company,  at  Victoria,  Tex.  The  next 
one  was  at  Dallas,  and  others  followed  at  San  Antonio  and  Fort  Worth  in  the  same 
State.  At  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  at  other  places  that  might  be  mentioned  has  the 
process  of  dressing  and  shipi>ing  meat  been  established,  and  with  great  success. 
The  increased  facilities  for  making  dresse<l  beef  and  increased  sales  of  the  article 
show  conclusively  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  it.  When  dressed  beef  was 
first  iutro<liice<l  it  met  with  considerable  opposition,  especially  on  the  part  of  ship- 
pers of  ont  tie  on  foot  to  the  Eastern  markets ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  meat 
reaches  the  consumer,  when  slaughtered  and  dressed  and  put  in  refrigerator  cars,  in 
a  much  better  condition  than  if  sent  on  the  hoof.    Begular  trains  of  dressed  beef  are 
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DOW  sent  to  the  sea-board  and  intermediate  poiuts  laden  with  dressed  beef  every  day. 
Dotwithstandiug  the  considerable  advances  trom  time  to  time  in  freight  charges,  ana 
the  sabmiBsion  of  the  shippers  to  what  has  appeared  to  them  to  be  an  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding instigated  at  the  suggestion  of  those  shipping  beef  on  the  hoof. 

The  increase  in  the  refrigerator-car  business  is  just  equal  to  the  increase  in  the 

totiil  receipts  of  cattle  at  the  starting  place  of  those  cars,  which  shows  that  the  new 

way  is  steadily  encroaching  upon  the  ground  of  the  old,  and  despite  the  vast  amount 

of  capital  arrayed  against  it. 

Prices  for  range  cattle  were  higher  last  year  than  in  1881,  but  lower  than  in  1882. 

TEXAS  FEVBK. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  the  cattle  business,  in  any  of  its  forms  or  phases, 
about  which  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  theie  is  about  the  Texas  fever. 
Experts  differ  as  to  its  cause,  its  effect,  and  its  transmissibiUty.  Concerning  it,  how- 
ever, the  following  facts  seem  to  be  well  established  and  indisputable :  Texas  cattle 
affected  will  communicate  the  disease  to  natives  thal^ross  their  range  or  trail.  Ailing 
Texas  cattle  will  impart  the  disease  to  half-breeds  or  to  other  Texas  cattle  that  have 
been  **  wintered"  or  away  from  the  Texas  range  aud.accliniated  in  territorj'  north  of 
the  South  Platte;  this  latter  proposition,  however,  has  been  questioned.  The  fever 
was  never  very  destructive  north  of  the  South  Platte  until  1884,  when  Texas  cattle 
were  extensively  carried  to  the  north  by  rail.  Whether  the  disease  is  transmitted  by 
saliva,  excretion,  by  ticks,  or  the  hoof,  or  by  all  of  those  means,  is  not  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  interested  inquirers  and  students.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Texas 
cattle  proper  do  not  suffer  from  the  disease,  but  this  involves  the  apparent  paradox 
that  they  can  impart  what  they  do  not  possess.  Texas  cattle  over-heated,  over-driven, 
taken  rapidly  into  new  and  contrasting  climates,  or  contiuuouMly  confined  and  excitea 
do  suffer  from  the  Texas  fever,  and  will  communicate  their  ailment  to  northern  stock, 
whether  it  be  half-breed,  wintered  or  (acclimated)  Texaus,  or  native  cattle,  but  the 
pure  Texan  will  not  communicate  it  to  his  fellow.  This  transmission  of  the  diHease 
occurs  whenever  the  northern  cattle  cross  the  ti'ail  or  invade  the  range  of  affected 
cattle.  Gradual  driving  or  the  following  of  the  spring  northward  by  easy  stages  over 
the  old  trail  acclimates  the  Texas  cattle  as  they  progress,  and  the  disease  docs  not 
appear.  A  leading  cause  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  along  the  line  of  the  trail  is  the 
fact  that  the  route  has  been  varied  and  indefinite.  No  contiguous  farmer  or  ranch- 
man could  tell  certainly  when  his  cattle  were  ranging  upon  the  trail ;  ho  was  caught 
innocently  and  unawares,  and,  once  affected,  his  herd  was  liable  to  melt  away.  Thrifty 
young  northern  cattle  may  recover;  two-year-olds  and  over  usually  die.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed,  and  particularly  of  a  fenced,  route,  would  greatly  lessen  if  it  did 
not  wholly  remove  the  danger  of  infection.  Whether  it  be  determined  to  take  the 
cattle  north  by  rail  or  trail,  the  establishment  of  quarantiue  grounds  at  distauces  of 
150  or  200  miles,  would  seem  to  be  advisable  for  the  seclusion  and  resting  and  accli- 
mating of  the  affected  herds. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  TEXAS  CATTLE  TRAVEL. 

Farmers  living  along  railroads  over  which  Texas  cattle  are  shipped  object,  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability  and  opportunity,  to  the  transportation  of  that  class  of  stock 
if  it  be  stopped  in  transit ;  and  the  people  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  object,  with  all  the 
vigor  consistent  with  forbearance  and  magnanimity  of  the  Western  character,  to  the 
driving  of  the  same  cattle  over  an  extended  aud  indefinite  trail;  but  which  is  the 
mure  urgent  in  opposition  cannot  be  determined.  A  difliculty  often  spoken  of  as  at- 
tendant upon  the  Western  cattle  business  is  the  handling  of  affected  cattle  at  the 
market  yards.  Several  years  of  observation  have  demonstrated  to  ine  that  this  difH- 
culty  is  but  slight  and  easily  obviated.  Separated  alleys  for  ingress  aud  egress  and 
separate  pens  and  scales  for  feeding  and  weighing  in  Saint  Louis  make  a  case  of  in- 
fection the  exception,  and  it  need  not  occur  at  all.  The  yards  at  Chicago  and  Kan- 
sas City  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  well  arranged,  so  that  infection,  if  it  occur,  can 
usually  be  traced  to  carelessness. 

PUBLIC   SENTIMENT. 

The  people  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  divided  in  sentiment  upon  the  matter  of 
the  cattle  trail;  a  nuyority  of  the  inhabitant^*,  however,  are  ojiposod  to  it,  regarding 
its  establishment  of  doubtful  expedieucy  or  safety.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
fanners  aud  buyers  of  stockers  and  feeders  in  Missonri  and  neighboring  States  are 
not  disposed  to  risk  the  purchase  of  Texas  cattle  during  the  dangerous  season ;  that 
is  to  say  from  April  1st  to  November  1st. 
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TEXAS  AND  THE  NORTHERN  TERRITORIES. 

As  to  whether  the  Texas  cattle  are  consideriNl  helpful  or  hurtful  to  the  northei 
Territories,  at  this  time,  the  trade  opinion  is  perhaps  in  a  state  of  transition,  cer* — 
tainly  not  of  settled  conviction,  owing  to  the  new  conditions  and  prohlematical  re- 
sult of  the  agitation  concerning  leases,  public  land,  and  the  trail.     Under  the  olcS. 
order  of  things,  the  Texas  cattle  were  considered  tributary  and  promotive  of  th^ 
cattle  interests  of  the  northern  Teiritorics,  as  the  prolific  breeding  in  the  soutt^ 
afforded  fresh  and  needed  supplies  to  the  fattening  ranchman  who  had  more  gras^ 
than  cattle  in  the  north.     Besides,  Texas  cattle  sent  to  market  from  the  westeru. 
plains  did  not  compete  with  the  northern  range  cattle,  being  of  an  entirely  diffenrnt;. 
grade  and  weight.     But  the  incoming  settler  at  the  north  haa  appropriated  smalJ. 
sections  or  bodies  of  watered  land  in  the  midst  of  vast  ranges  and  so  controlled  the 
indispensable  water  privileges,  thus  abridging  greatly  the  grazing  area.    Such  ranges 
as  have  been  secured  and  are  now  held  by  large  herdsmen  are  becoming  overstocked 
and  further  supplies  of  southern  cattle,  if  the  area  is  not  protected,  are  sure  to  im- 
povcrish  the  remaining  range.    A^^i^t  ^^^  southern  cattle  were  considered  tribntary 
and  promotive  of  the  northern  industrv  so  long  as  the  increasing  supplied  bronght 
no  disease;  but,  as  noted  above,  an  indefinite  and  unknown  trail  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  infection,  which  could  not  be  guarded  against,  and  the  shipments  by  rail 
and  the  careless  and  indiscriminate  driving  from  different  points  on  the  railroad 
across  the  country  in  1884  resulted  in  losses  that  have  spread  an  excessive  and  almost 
unreasonable  apprehension  throughout  the  north. 

Railroad  transi>ortatiou  would  take  cattle  to  the  northern  pasture  grounds  more 
rapidly  than  the  drive  by  trail;  but  the  new  arrivals  would  have  to  be  quarantined 
during  the  dangerous  season,  which  would  be  aboat  the  time  occupied  by  the  drive, 
and  the  trail  would  have  the  advantage  of  adding  weight,  saving  freight,  and  so 
acclimating  the  cattle  as  to  remove  danger  of  infection. 

ARTESIAN   WELLS. 

Artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  on  or  near  the  Sand  Hill  Plains  of  Texas,  and  the 
yield  of  water  has  been  all  and  more  than  was  anticipated,  and  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  originally  contemplated ;  but  the  want  of  title,  either  by  lease  or  purchase, 
18  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  further  or  extensive  sinking  of  an  adequate  number 
of  wells  for  use  on  the  great  regions  yet  unappropriated  and  as  yet  un watered. 

THE  TRAIL. 

The  closing  of  the  old  or  the  failure  to  establish  a  new  and  better  trail  will  doubt- 
less lea<l  to  the  abandonment  of  the  cattle  business  by  a  large  number  of  Texan6 ;  to 
the  iiidiscriniinate  shipment  to  market  of  cattle  suitable  and  unsuitable;  to  a  great 
glut  in  market  supplies,  and  to  a  decline  in  value,  to  be  followed  in  a  year  or  eighteen 
mouths  by  reaction,  scarcity,  inadequacy,  high  prices,  and  ultimately  by  the  fixing  of 
such  )>riccs  that  meat  to  the  laborer  will  become  a  luxury  enjoyed,  as  in  the  old  conn- 
tries,  but  thnce  or  twice  a  week.  Cheap  meat  must  necetisarily  mean  large  herds, 
large  grazing  areas,  and  large  capital.  The  capitalist  is  an  inevitable  incident ;  and 
the  capitalist  cannot  be  exterminated  with  any  greater  propriety  or  impunity  than 
the  owner  of  the  small  farm,  but  he  can  be  governed  and  fostered  and  controlled  in 
the  interest  of  the  meat  consumers.  Western  grazing  lands,  those  in  particular  pro- 
posed to  be  devoted  to  the  trail,  are  not  suitable  for  small  agricultural  uses ;  the  cap- 
italist m  some  localities  could  raise  beeves  for  the  feeding  of  a  multitude,  where  the 
farmer  could  not  support  his  own  family,  and,  in  his  feeble  attempt,  would  only  hold 
ground  capable  of  feeding  hundreds  in  the  hands  of  capital.  The  lands  best  or  even 
well  suited  to  agriculture  are  too  valuable  for  grazing,  and  the  capitalist  would  not 
care  to  put  them  to  a  use  less  profitable  than  the  best  use  to  which  thev  could  be 
adapted ;  but  a  small  holder  with  nothing  to  lose  and  all  to  gain  could  well  afford  to 
go  upon  nntillable  land  and  get  in  the  way  of  capital,  if  his  relinquishment  were  to 
be  the  result  of  lucrative  inducement.  The  question  has  two  sides,  and  all  meat-eat- 
ers are  interested  in  a  Just  aud  impartial  determiHation. 

RECEIPTS  IN  THE  WEST,  1884. 

BecHpU  ofcatUe  at  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago : 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 1,841 

Chicago  and  Alton 257,913 

Chicago  and  Atlantic 2,ti&l 

Chicago,  BurUngtou  and  Qaincy 480,481 
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Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 23,016 

Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  2,944 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 201, 844 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 269, 173 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 232,457 

Chicago,  Saint  Louis  and  Pittsburgh 4,189 

Illinois  Central 89,208 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 2,711 

Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago .,  8,119 

Michigan  Central 2,8'34 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis : 1,096 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 2,034 

Wabash,  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific 230,303 

Driven  into  yards 4,972 

Total  for  year 1,817,697 

Saint  Louis,  1884 : 

Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad 21,051 

Missouri  Pacific 190,578 

Saint  Loaia  and  San  Francisco 100,119 

Saint  Louis,  Wabash  and  Pacific 61,374 

Missouri  Pacific  (Kansas  and  Texas  Division) 917 

Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain 32,268 

Cairo  Short  Line 6,905 

Louisville  and  Nashville 5,359 

Saint  Louis  and  Cairo 700 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 3,534 

Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis A 2,955 

Vandalia 5,332 

Toledo,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis 469 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 2,414 

Keokok  and  Saint  Louis 1,094 

By  river  and  driven  in 15,784 

Total 450,717 

Kansas  City,  1884 : 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad 4,399 

Wabash,  Saint  Louis  aad  Pacific 4,721 

Missonri  Pacific 56,909 

Union  Pacific 63,253 

Southern  Kansas 88,343 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf 33,469 

Kansas  City  and  Saint  Joseph 10,546 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 24,561 

Chicago  and  Alton 6,625 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 6,776 

Driven  in 15,124 

533, 526 

Chicago 1,817,697 

Saint  Louia 450,717 

Kansas  City 533.526 

Grand  total 2,801,940 

NORTHERN  GRAZING. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  northwestern  grazing  there  are  different  accounts. 
There  has  been  a  common  supposition  that  the  fact  of  the  thrift  of  the  bufialo  in 
former  years,  during  the  inclement  season,  suggested  the  feasibility  of  pasturing 
cattle  on  the  wild  range.  But  whatever  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  habits 
of  the  buffalo,  the  first  demonstration  of  the  fattening  effects  of  winter  feeding  in 
the  north  seems  to  have  been  an  accidental  discovery.  In  the  winter  of  1864-65, 
Just  twenty  years  ^o,  Mr.  E.  S.  Newman,  who  was  conducting  a  train  of  supplies 
overland  to  Camp  Douglas,  was  snowed  up  on  the  Laramie  Plains.  Arranging  the 
train  in  habitable  shape  he  turned  the  oxen  out  to  die  in  the  neighboring  waste 
places.  But  the  fatigued  cattle  began  to  improve  from  the  start,  and  in  March 
were  gathered  up  in  hetter  condition  than  when  they  were  aet  adi'viV)  to  ^X^tn^  ^''ev^ 
feed  &e  wolvee,    Tbia  discovery  Jed  to  the  purchase  of  stock  c«At\Q  iox  l&tt^\i>si% 
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in  the  north,  and  the  trade  has  steadily  jin^own  to  its  present  proportions,  accel- 
erated greatly  daring  the  past  fifteen  years  by  the  bnildinff  of  the  varions  roads 
in  the  north  and  Mvest.  The  bunch-grass  is  perhaps  the  leading  food  of  the  north- 
em  range,  bat  the  gramma  and  the  buffalo  grasses  also  abound,  and  when  the  snows 
fall  BO  deep  that  grass  is  not  obtainable,  cattle  eat  the  white  sage-brash,  which 
retains  its  greenness  all  the  winter ;  and  in  cases  where  this  too  fails,  the  black 
sagc-bruHh  is  eaten,  and  all  are  nutritions.  But  cattle  prefer  the  grasses,  and  will 
paw  about  the  brash  to  secure  it.  But  the  light  snows  blow  away  as  a  rale  and 
leave  the  grasses  exposed.  The  white  sage  is  second  choice,  and  the  black  sage  is  the 
last  resort.  It  seems  to  an  extent  true  that  the  northern  grass  is  more  nutritious  than 
the  southern,  but  the  fact  that  the  cattle  lAature  better  in  the  North  is  perhaps  at- 
tributable as  much  to  the  climate  as  to  the  food.  But  the  best  grass  in  all  the  grax- 
ing  country  is  the  alfalfa  or  lucerne.  It  has  been  known  for  centuries;  the  first 
trace  of  it  being  in  Media ;  it  was  taken  to  Greece  in  the  time  of  Darius,  five  hundred 
^ears  before  Christ^  thence  to  Rome,  thence  to  France,  thence  to  South  America.  It 
IS  cultivated  in  Chili  and  came  thence  to  our  country,  where  it  has  proven  to  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  feeders  who  are  situated  to  make  it  available.  This  grass 
requires  sunshine  and  well-mellowed  and  permeable  ground.  It  is  vigorous,  perennial, 
and  abundant  as  clover,  is  relished  by  cattle  either  green  or  drv,  and  will  fatten  swine. 
It  ameliorates  and  enriches  instead  of  exhausting  the  ground,  because  leguminous  and 
broad  leaved.  It  draws  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  shedding  of  the 
foliage  enriches  the  earth  that  bears  it.  It  is  no  sooner  mown  than  it  pushes  out  fresh 
shoots,  and  under  the  best  conditions  will  yield  three  crops  per  annum.  In  thedryest 
and  most  sultry  weather,  once  well  set  and  growing,  it  will  send  its  roots  2,  10,  or 
15  feet  to  find  nidisture.  In  Wyoming  two  large  crops  per  annum  have  been  gathered. 
The  stem  grows  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  and  the  yield  is  from  3  to  4  tons  per  acre.  It 
needs,  in  most  caseH,'careful  cultivation,  not  being  indigenous,  but  plains  and  valleys, 
before  barren  and  useless,  have  been  made  fruitful  and  capable  of  sustaining  thousands 
of  cattle  and  hogs.  And  the  cultivation  accessary  to  the  growing  of  alfalfa  assures  a 
large  growth  of  timothy,  the  two  making  beeves  that  rival  the  corn- fed  native  in  weight 
and  quality.  Cattle  in  Wyoming  (on  the  Bockwilh-Quinn  ranch)  which  were  rejected 
by  a  purchaser  in  the  fall  of  18Ki  as  *' tailings,"  were  fed  on  the  mixed  timothv  and 
alfalfa  during  the  winter  of  1883-'84,  turned  on  the  range  during  the  summer  or  1884, 
and  last  October  weighed  from  1,600  to  1,800  pounds,  and  were  in  no  way  distinguish- 
able from  the  corn-fed  natives  of  equal  weight. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  GRAZING. 

The  future  of  grazing  is  full  of  problems  and  of  possibilities.  In  the  United  States 
the  annual  consumption  of  meat  is  about  120  pounds  per  capita;  in  England,  105 
poundH ;  in  France,  74  pouDdn,  and  in  Germany,  69  pounds  per  capita. 

In  1864  the  beeves  imported  into  England  sold  for  $65  each ;  in  1883  the  price  had 
gone  up  to  $95  each. 

In  Prussia  the  increase  since  1873  was  a  fraction  over  1  per  cent.,  while  the  increase 
in  the  population  was  over  8  per  cent. 

Ten  years  ago  stock  cattle  in  Texas  cost  $4  per  head ;  now  they  cost  from  $15  to 
|18  per  head. 

The  grazing  area  is  becoming  circumscribed  ;  the  people,  the  meat  consumers,  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers.  Populous  countries  do  not  raise  enough  meat  for 
their  own  consumption.  Stat«  and  national  legislation  in  this  country  favors  tha 
small  holder,  and  thus  a  population  ultimately  lor  which  it  will  become  impossible 
for  the  lands  divided  and  subdivided  into  small  holdings  to  furnish  an  adequate  meat 
supply.  Mexico,  in  course  of  time,  seems  likely  to  become  the  breeding-ground  in 
place  of  Texas.  The  old  Spanish  land  grant-s  which  have  come  down  for  hundreds  of 
years  unimpaired  offer  unbroken  tracts  in  large  areas  suitable  for  breeding  and  feed- 
ing, and  already  American  capitalists  are  inspecting  and  buying  the  best  grounds. 

But  if  that  country  becomes  a  new  Texas  the  trail  and  transportation  will  become 
even  more  important  problems  than  now,  and  quarantine,  as  now,  an  incident. 

In  any  event,  meat  must  gra<luatly  advance,  whether  rapidly  or  not  depends  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislation. 

The  expediency  of  the  trail,  of  leasing,  of  irrigation,  and  the  profitableness  of  graz- 
ing depend  largely  upon  the  meteorological  condition  of  the  Northwest,  which  is  ably 
discussed  by  Capt.  Silas  Bent,  of  Saint  Louis,  in  the  following  paper :  , 

METEOROLOGY  OF  THE   MOfNTAIXS   AND  PLAIN'S   OF   NORTH   AMERICA,  AS  AFFECTING 
THE   CATTLE-GROWING  INDUSTRIES   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  tie  Cattle- Growers^  Convention  : 

Congress,  by  its  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  public  lands,  recognizes  three  classesor 
grades  of  land,  to  each  of  which  it  has  prescribed  the  maximum  quantity  that  niny  be 
sold  to  the  same  person  in  any  one  locality,  as  follows: 

**  Six  hundred  by  1,500  superficial  feet  of  mineral  lands,  160  acres  of  agricultural 
lands,  and  640  acres  of  barren  or  desert  lands.'' 
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These  have  hitherto  been  thoaght  to  cover  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  public 
lan^fl  would  be  required. 

Since  those  laws  have  been  enacted,  however,  and  only  within  a  few  years  past^ 
another  industry  has  been  developed  which  requires  the  UHe  of  much  larger  areas  of 
land  to  make  it  at  all  possible  of  economical  and  successful  prosecution,  and  that  is 
cattle  ^^ wing.    But  it  so  happens  that  the  lands  re'quired  for  this  industry  are  by 
BO  means  the  best  for  agriculture  or  mining,  and  are  often,  on  the  contrary,  quite 
watt  for  either  of  these  purposes,  but  are  known  and  characterized  as  the  graziug  or 
^Bnffalo  Plains"  of  the  West,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  infested  by  these  and 
other  herds  of  wild  browsing  animals,  who  preferred  the  scanty  tufts  of  the  wiry  but 
socoolent  and  nutritions  grasses  that  were  found  upon  the  plains  to  the  more  rank 
and  abundant  growth  of  the  surrounding  regions.    This  untrained  instinct  of  these 
wild  herds  isnature^s  testimony  of  the  special  fitness  of  these  plains  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses, and  we,  as  intelligent  people,  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  nature's  i)rompt- 
]Dgs  in  the  ntilization  of  these  lands. 

These  plains  extend  from  Texas  to  Canada,  about  1,200  miles  in  length,  and  with 
a  width  easterly  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  about  300  miles,  making 
an  area  of  360^000  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  2&0,000,000  of  acres  of  land,  which, 
with  rare  and  limited  exceptions,  are  fit  only  for  grazing  and  can  never  be  profitably 
used  for  any  other  purposes.  The  laws  should,  therefore,  be  amended  by  adding 
aoother  or  pastoral  gmde  to  the  public  land  schedule,  and  with  authority  for 
leases  alooe  to  be  made  to  persons  wanting  such  lands  in  tracts  of  not  less  than 
20,000  nor  more  than  300,000  acres  to  each  lessee  for  terms  of  twenty  years,  which 
would  prevent  thoM  lands  being  monopolized  by  a  few  i>er8ons  to  the  detriment  of 
others,  and  would  yet  give  to  the  tenant  security  in  those  i)roprietary  rights  neces- 
sary to  prevent  trespassing  by  others  or  disturbance  from  Government  agents  or 
officials. 

Aa  I  have  before  intimated,  these  lands  can  never  be  converted  into  agricultural 
lands,  notwithstanding  the  various  schemes  proposed  from  time  to  time  for  their  irri- 
gation and  reclamation  from  agricultural  sterility ;  for  there  are  physical  causes  for 
that  sterility  which  neither  the  power  nor  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  change,  and  it 
has  been  thought  that  a  brief  discussion  of  these  causes  might  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  members  of  this  convention,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  give  you  my  views  in 
regard  to  them. 

To  do  this  will,  of  course,  involve  a  wider  range  of  investigation  than  if  the  simple 
facts  and  conditions  of  the  problem  were  accepted  without  going  back  to  their  origin 
or  cause,  through  the  meteorological  processes  by  which  these  facts  and  conditions 
are  brought  about. 

I  will  first  call  your  attention  to  this  skeleton  map  of  North  America,  where  only 
the  main  ranges  of  mountains,  chief  lakes,  and  principal  rivers  are  laid  down,  other 
details  being  omitted  so  as  to  prevent  confusion.  The  principal  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending through  Central  America  into  Mexico  isa  contiuuation  of  the  Andes  of  South 
America.  In  Mexico,  however,  these  mountains  are  known  as  the  '^  Sierra  Madre," 
or  ''  Mother  Range,"  and  whicn  throws  off  two  branches,  one  to  the  northwest,  along 
the  Pacific  coast,  into  California,  where  it  is  known  as  the  '*  Sierra  Nevada"  or 
''Snow  Range^"  and  which  runs  thence  up  into  Oregon,  where,  with  a  lower  altitude 
to  the  range,  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  where  it  is  broken 
into  a  number  of  detached,  isolated,  but  majestic  peaks,  such  as  Mounts  Jefferson, 
Hood,  Adams,  Ranier,  Saint  Helen's,  &c.,  which  stand  as  hoary  sentinels  suri>liced 
in  eternal  snow  to  mark  the  great  ways  through  which  the  moisture-laden  winds 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  gain  access  to  the  heart  of  the  continent. 

The  other  and  in  many  respects  the  grander  branch  from  the  Sierra  Madre  is  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range,  which  running  almost  due  north,  about  the  110th  and  l*20th 
meridians  of  longitude,  until  the  parallel  of  45^  north  latitude  is  reached,  where  this 
range  sinks  to  an  elevated  '*  divide"  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Lying  between  these  ranges  and  extending  from  the  Sierra  Madre  to  the  Yellow- 
stone i'ark,  lies  a  plateau  or  plain  of  comparative  sterility  and  barrenness,  comprising 
mnch  of  the  Territories  of  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Nevada. 

With  this  preliminary  description  of  the  map  I  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  soino 
of  the  meteorological  phenomena  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  before 
US.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  sun  is  a  direct  evaporater  of  humidity  and  es- 
pecially oithe  ocean  waters,  and  that  the  evaporation  from  the  ocean  is  mostly  from 
the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth,  that  the  vapor  from  this  evaporation  is  trans- 
ported by  the  winds  through  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  directly  north  and 
south,  to  its  points  of  distribution  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones. 

This,  however,  I  think  is  a  fallacy,  and  that  in  reality,  notwithstancliug  the  enor- 
mns  evaporation  that  does  undoubtedly  take  place  in  equatorial  regions,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  that  evaporation  is  precipitated  back  to  the  earth's  surface  within 
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the  tropics,  and  that  by  qnit«  a  different  process  are  the  regions  of  the  earth  beyond 
the  tropics  supplied  with  the  water  from  the  heavens. 

The  8un*8  rays  being  more  nearly  vertical  within  the  tropics,  have  so  much  the  more 
heating  power,  and  the  surface  waters  of  the  ocean  there  are  thus  brought  up  to  the 
general  temi)erature  of  88^  F.,  from  whence  this  heated  water  is  carried  north  and  aouth 
to  the  earth's  extremities  by  grand  ocean  streams,  which  are  the  life-giving  arteries 
of  the  oceanic  and  interoceanic  circulation.  Of  these  streams  there  are  four,  the  two 
grandest  and  greatest  of  which  are  thrown  of}'  to  the  southward  from  the  equatorial 
currents  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  whilst  the  remaining  two  are  thrown  off 
northwardly  from  the  tropics  into  the  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  first 
of  these  latter  is  the  Gulf  Stream,  whose  general  character  is  familiar  to  as  all.  The 
other  is  the  Knro-Siwo,  of  more  recent  discovery,  which  starts  from  the  sontheast 
t^oast  of  China  and  running  northeastwardly,  with  a  velocity  of  from  30  to  80  miles  a 
day,  and  losing  only  L<^  of  warmth  for  every  300  miles  that  it  travels,  washes  the 
south  coast  of  Japan,  and  spreading  a  mantle  of  tepid  water  of  upwards  of  70^  of  tem- 
perature over  the  surface  of  the  North  Pacific,  it  envelopes  the  whole  west  coast  of 
our  continent  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  equator  with  its  genial  warmth,  and  gives 
to  that  region  the  delicious  climate,  which  is  now  becoming  so  well  known  to  ns  all. 

Now,  wnilst  the  sun  by  its  heat  in  the  tropics  has  prepared  these  waters  for  rapid 
evaporation,  by  giving  to  them  their  high  temperatore,  yet  the  sun  itself  cannot  and 
does  not  evaporate  any  portion  of  them,  except  throngh  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere. 
And  the  power  of  the  atmosphere  to  produce  this  evaporation  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  low  temperature  and  its  dryness  as  compared  with  the  water  at  the  time  of  its 
contact  with  these  tepid  waters  from  the  equator. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  the  temperate  zone  are  from  the  westward.  The  west  winds 
which  come  to  the  North  Pacific  from  the  plains  of  Central  Asia  and  Siberia  are  cold, 
contracted,  and  dry,  with  a  temperature  frequently  below  the  freezing  point,  so  that 
when  they  reach  the  tepid  waters  of  the  Kuro-Siwo  they  at  once  respond  to  the  warm 
and  expanding  influence,  and  as  they  expand  drink  np  by  evaporation  prodigooa 
quantities  of  tne  latter,  which,  as  invisible  vapor  or  fogs,  are  borne  eastwardly  across 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  to  the  west  coast  of  our  continent. 

That  portion  of  these  winds  that  reaches  our  coast  about  the  mouth  of  the  Colnmbia 
River,  is  chille<l  by  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  made  to  yield  such  quantities  of  rain 
as  to  have  produced  a  forest  growth  of  vegetation  so  rank  and  majestic  as  to  be  un- 
rivaled by  any  other  forests  of  North  America  ;  and  Just  north  of  the  Cascades,  from 
the  open  gateways  through  the  mountain  ranges,  guarded  only  by  the  detached  and 
hoary  peaks  before  named,  between  which  these  west  winds  carry  their  burden  of 
warmth  and  moisture  to  gladden  and  fatten  the  face  of  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
but  which  on  their  way  pay  such  tribute  to  these  majestic  sentinels  as  to  clothe  and 
crown  them  in  the  purity  of  everlasting  snow,  and  then  reach  the  elevated  region  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park  with  still  abundant  moisture,  which  is  dealt  out  from  their 
hitherto  invisible  treasures  with  such  royal  profusion  as  to  give  birth  to  and  keep  in 
perennial  flow  the  grandest  system  of  rivers  on  thefa^  of  the  globe,  viz,  the  Colnm- 
bia. McKenzie,  Saskatchawan,  Assinaboine,  Yellowstone,  Missouri,  and  Colorado, 
which,  radiating  north,  east,  south,  and  west  from  this  immediate  region,  and  with 
courses  of  thousands  of  miles  each,  distribute  their  waters  into  all  the  oceans  surround- 
ing the  continent.  This  may  therefore  be  not  inaptly  called  the  '^Watef  dome  of 
North  America." 

Stretching  eastwardly  from  this  **  dome  "  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  lies  a  declining  ridge  from  which  waters  run  north  into  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  sontb,  by  the  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  their  triba- 
taries,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  by  the  Potomac,  Delaware, 
Hudson,  Conneccicnt,  and  other  rivers,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

But  all  these  mighty  rivers  that  have  their  genesis  in  the  direct  pathway  of  these 
west  winds  across  tne  contiuent  are  cradled  upon  the  crest  of  the  ridge  just  described 
by  the  great  lakes  of  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  which  alone  are 
estimated  to  contain  one  half  of  all  the  fresh  water  resting  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  necessary  enormous  drain  from  them  by  evaporation, 
yet  have  always  such  a  surplus  of  water  as  to  keep  an  uuvarving  flow  from  the  ma- 
jestic Saint  Lawrence  River.  Now  the  waters  which  supply  the  rivers  radiating  from 
what  I  have  termed  the  ** water  dome"  all  come  from  this  west  wind  from  the  Pa- 
cific, as  I  believe  do  also  those  which  supply  the  other  rivers  in  the  Mississippi  Basin, 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  together  with  those  waters  that  fall  into  and  make 
the  great  lakes. 

^V^hether  or  not  the  waters  that  go  into  the  rivers  east  of  the  Alleghanies  come  from 
the  same  source  is  doubtful.  I  think,  however,  that  through  local  agencies  they 
come  from  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic.  Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  and 
affirm  that  bj-  reason  of  the  waters  that  do  come  from  the  prevailing  west  winds  from 
the  Pacific  that  it  is  the  Kuro-Siwo  of  the  Pacific  that  irrigates  and  fructifies  the 
heart  of  the  contiuent  of  North  America. 
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Now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  aridity  of  the  alkali  plains  of 
Colondoand  New  Mexico  f    Very  much,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  by  Orst  calling 
yoar  itteDtion  again  to  the  water  supply  that  is  carried  under  the  wings  of  this  west 
wind  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  distributed  nearly,  if  not  quite,  across  the  continent 
(wbeo  not  interrupted  by  the  condensing  power  of  intervening  mountain  ranges), 
siDcethat  is  the  gauge  by  which  the  (juantity  of  water  carried  by  these  winds  can  be 
measored;  and  if  found  in  one  portion  of  these  winds  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  other  portions  of  these  same  winds  carry  a  corresponding  quantity.     But 
let  ns  now  see  wnat  becomes  of  that  supply  A'oni  that  portion  of  these  winds  which 
strike  the  land  south  of  Oregon,  and  which,  being  slightly  chilled  by  the  coast  range 
of  ffloontains  and  hills,  give  out  moisture  enough  to  envelop  the  coast  with  fogs  and 
cJoods  daring  manv  months  of  the  year.     Passing  thence  into  the  interior  these  winds 
ire  thrown  upward  against  the  cold  tianks  and  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where, 
bfin/!^  condensed,  they  crown  the  latter  with  their  coronets  of  eternal  snow.   Descend- 
ing the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevtula  range,  these  winds  reach  the  plateau  of 
Utah  and  Ariz6na  before  described,  so  robbed  of  moisture  that  the  earth's  sterility  is 
bat  the  evidence  of  its  unslaked  thirst. 

Contiuning  eastwardly  these  west  winds  then  climb  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  without  moisture  enough  in  them  to  clotho  with  vegetation 
the  rock-ribbed  walls  whose  somber  und  ruggecl  nakedness  attest  the  infroquency  of 
rains  upon  them.  Still  the  altitude  of  these  monntaiuH  is  so  great,  and  therefore  so 
cold,  that  their  supreme  peaks  wring  fnmi  the  shrinking  winds  what  little  moisture 
remains  in  them  to  add  sparkling  coronets  of  snow  also  to  their  majeKtic  heads.  But 
these  winds,  pitching  thence  down  the  etistern  slopt*  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  reach 
the  plains  of  Calorado  and  New  Mexico  so  completely  dry  nsto  be  unable  to  give  forth 
even  a  morning  dew,  and  hence  the  alkaline  sterility  of  these  plains,  which  no  human 
intervention  can  change  or  alleviate. 

Now.  I  hope  it  has  been  made  apparent  that  these  plains,  as  well  as  the  plateau  of 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona,  owe  their  sterility  to  no  accidental  nor  remediable  cause, 
but  to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  which  are  not  to  be  changed  by  man;  that 
these  lands,  as  they  stand  and  will  forever  stand,  are  not  fit  for  agricultural  cultiva- 
tion, except  in  rare  localities  along  the  water  courses,  but  are  especially  fitted  for 
grazing  and  cattle  growing,  and  which,  in  my  Judgment,  should  as  a  whole  be  set 
aside  by  the  Government  for  the  encouragemenr  of  that  industry  alone,  since  the 
water  courses  and  the  water  privileges  are  imperatively  required  by  the  ranchmen,  and 
without  which  all  the  rest  of  the  grazing  plains  are  practically  worthless.  Nor  is 
this  a  hardship  to  the  farmer,  for  agriculture  has  had  and  is  still  having  more  lav- 
ish and  nnpaid  for  favors  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Government  than  any  other  indus- 
try among  our  people,  and  the  farmer  should  not  complain  if  the  laws  are  so  modi- 
fied— in  justice  to  a  great  and  valuable  interest — as  to  require  the  farmers  not  to 
interfere  with  that  interest  by  taking  the  kernal  of  the  land  for  their  own  use  and 
leaving  naught  but  the  husks  for  herdsmen. 

If  you  ask  wherein  has  agriculture  been  so  favored  by  the  Government,  I  will  say 
that  ever  since  Mr.  Jefferson 'began  to  attract  immigration  to  this  country  by  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  that  he  would  give  to  the  agriculturist  all  the  land  he  wanted 
in  fee  simple  forever  upon  the  payment  of  the  mere  cost  of  its  survey,  $1.25  per  acre, 
while  farmers  in  Europe  are  paying  an  annual  ground  rent  of  $20  per  acre,  agriciilt- 
nre  has  been  and  is  snosidized  to  the  annual  amount  of  not  less  than  $lt<.7r)  pei  acre, 
less  the  cost  of  transport'ation  of  that  acre's  products  to  the  competing  markets  of 
Europe. 

But  not  only  that,  agriculture  is  further  subsidize!  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  building  of  railroads  to  o]>en  up  and  make 
these  lands  of  easy  access  and  lessen  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from ;  that 
the  Government  has  been  subsidizing  agriculture  for  nearly  one  hundred  years;  has 
paid  out  upwards  of  $150,000,000  in  the  ])nrchase  of  lands  from  foreign  powers,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  acqnired  by  conquest,  all  of  which  have  been  and  are  being  wisely  be- 
stowed in  subsidies  as  an  encouragement  to  agriculture,  and  which  subsidies  have 
been  the  means  of  building  up  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done. 

It  is  nothing  but  right,  therefore,  that  now,  when  a  sister  branch  of  industry  asks 
to  be  protected  from  influences  that  must  be  fatal  to  its  success,  though  that  jirotec- 
tion  should  require  the  exclusion  of  a  consparatively  few^  farmers  from  certain  re- 
gions of  the  pnblic  domain  that  are  better  suited  for  that  industry  than  for  agriculture, 
the  Government  and  Congress  will  I  am  assure  grant  that  protection. 

Agriculture  has  already  $13,000,000,000  invested  in  its  industries,  with  thousands  of 
millions  of  acres  of  land  of  the  public  domain  still  open  and  free  to  its  occupancy,  out- 
side of  these  grazing  lands,  which  the  cattle-growers  must  have  in  undisturbed  con- 
tn>l. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  convention  to  antagonize  the  agricultural,  nor  any  other 
element  of  the  community,  against  the  industry'  you  represent.     But  when  an  indus- 
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try  of  the  mafniitade  and  rapidity  of  CTOwth  sach  as  yoare  wants  recognition  and  pro- 
tection from  Con^^reiwional  lawB,'  so  that  those  engaged  in  it  may  know  what  they 
have  to  look  to  and  depend  npon  before  putting  more  money  into  that  industry,  I 
think  there  need  be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  at  this  conven- 
tion to  appear  before  Congress  and  frankly  and  fully  state  their  case,  and  ask  its  fa- 
vorable consideration ;  for  I  feel  sure  an  equally  frauk  response  will  be  accorded  to 
their  just  demands,  and  no  other,  I  am  sure,  will  be  asked. 

You  don't  ask  the  Government  to  ^ve  you  anything  without  fair  compensation  for 
the  same ;  nor  do  you  ask  for  any  privileges  superior  to  those  given  to  other  interests 
in  the  community. 

Certain  parts  of  the  public  domain  are  alre^dv  set  apart  for  mining,  as  others  are 
set  apart  for  agricultural  cultivation  from  which  cattle-grazing  is  excluded,  not  by 
the  words  of  the  law,  it  is  true,  but  by  the  operations  of  that  law  which  forbids  those 
lands  being  sold  in  any  other  than  such  small  lots  and  tracts  as  to  entirely  exclude 
from  them  cattle-raisiuc  upon  a  scale  at  all  profitable  for  beef  supply  to  oar  people 
and  those  of  Europe.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  let  these  certain  ridges  or  plains, 
which  nature  intended  for  grazing  grouud,  and  the  most  of  which  can  be  used  for  no 
other  imrpose,  be  set  apart,  as  a  whole,  to  be  called  **  pastoral  lands,"  which  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  alienate  in  fee  simple  to  any  one,  but  hold  them  open  for  leasing  for 
terms  of  twenty  years,  in  large  tracts,  and  thus  protect  them  from  monopolies  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  them  under  control  for  the  use  of  the  cattle-growers  and  the 
beef-makers  for  not  only  America,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 

SILAS  BENT, 
Las  Animaa  County  Cattle  Growtrs*  Aasoeiation. 
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Texas  fever  was  discussed  by  Professor  Waterhouse  before  the  members  of  the  first 
national  convention  of  cattlemen,  and  the  following  is  taken  from  his  address : 

**  The  Texas  fever  perplexes  the  pathologist  with  mysteries  that  elude  explanation. 
Facts  which  a  costly  experience  has  made  familiar  to  many  members  of  this  body 
may  not  be  so  well  known  to  men  unacquainted  with  the  business  of  grazing.  It  is 
surpassingly  strange  that  only  cattle  in  apparently  perfect  health  transmit  the  dis- 
ease, while  animals  sick  with  the  fever  do  not  spread  the  conta^on.  Cows  dying  of 
the  complaint  do  not  commuuicate  the  disorder  to  their  sacking  calves.  In  unin- 
fected pastures,  northern  herds,  though  separated  from  Texas  cattle  only  by  a  wire 
fence,  do  not  catch  the  fever.  Migration  seems  to  be  an  especial  source  of  danger. 
Cattle  born  iu  the  infected  districts  are  not  usuallv  liable  to  attack,  but  some- 
times, when  healthy  southern  animals  are  driven  in  the  hot  season  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  their  native  pastures,  they  fall  victims  to  the  malady.  The  losses  of 
stockmen  are  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  contagion  selects  the  most  valuable 
animals  for  destruction.  Fat  cattle  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  distemper.  The 
pestilence  is  most  prevalent  and  fatal  in  the  mouths  of  July  and  August.  The  germs 
of  the  disease,  which  may  have  lain  nourished  in  the  system,  are  developed  into 
deadly  activity  by  the  heats  of  summer." 

Upon  the  same  subject,  Mr.  James  D.  Hopkins^  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  Wyoming 
StocK  Growers'  Association,  Maid  to  the  convention  : 

*'  What  is  Texas  fever  f  This  question  has  been  asked  of  me  many  times  lately  by 
those  whose  cattle  were  sick  and  dying.  Veterinary  science  has  much  to  learn  in  re- 
gard to  this  plague.  We  know  how  it  is  carried  into  healthy  herds,  and  we  know 
now  to  avoid  it.  We  can  tell  you  of  the  morbid  lesions  found  after  death,  and  we 
can  describe  to  you  its  symptoms  during  life. 

**  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of  Texas  will  some  day  awake  to  the  importance 
of  this  subject,  and  create  the  necessary  laws  that  will  enable  them  to  employ  an  ex- 
pert veterinarian  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  solve  the  problem  of  its  causation,  and 
give  to  the  world  a  remedy  for  this  pestilence.  Experience  aud  observation  of  experts 
has  demonstrated  that  all  cattle  iuhabiting  the  low,  swampy  region  of  the  States  bor- 
dei  iug  on  the  Gulf,  as  far  north  as  Yirgiuia,  have  this  disease  in  a  latent  or  mild  form ; 
that  this  disease  is  probably  due  to  certain  food  upon  which  southern  cattle  subsist, 
whereby  the  system  of  these  animals  becomes  charged  with  deleterious  principles 
that  are  afterwards  propagated  aud  dispersed  by  the  excreta  of  apparently  healthy 
animals. 

*^This  explanation  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  herds  are  trailed 
from  Texas,  the  cattle  of  Indian  Territory  and  Kansas  suffer,  if  allowed  to  graze  on 
the  Texas  trail.  The  Texas  herds  coutinniug  north  on  changed  food  and  water, 
become  in  sixty  days  free  from  the  germs  of  disease,  and  are  safe  to  mingle  in  any 
herd. 

^^  Again,  all  cattle  brought  north  by  railroad,  whether  for  beef  or  breeding  purposes, 
leave  the  germs  of  Texas  £ver  in  all  yards,  cars,  aud  pastures  through  which  they  may 
p.iKH,  and  their  virulence  continues  until  after  frost.  Very  fortunately  northern  cat- 
tle sick  with  this  disease  cannot  transmit  it  to  other  cattle. 
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*' Stock-growers  of  Texas  bave  considered  the  snbloct  of  transportation  of  their 
stock  to  the  north,  and  earnestly  desire  that  they  may  have  an  outlet  for  their  Hurplus 
itockin  any  wav  that  it  can  be  done  >^'ith  safety  to  northern  herds,  and  believe  that 
the  solution  of  tiiis  problem  is  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  trail  by  the  United 
States  from  the  Gulr  of  Mexico  to  the  British  possessions. 

'*Io  the  transportation  of  Texas  cattle  for  beef  purposes  to  Chicago  and  the 
Eaetern  States,  I  should  suggest  that  this  convention  use  every  effort  to  induce  rail- 
roads carrying  such  cattle  to  provide  separate  yards,  shutes,  and  cars,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  infection  of  regular  feeding  places,  which  in  the  past  have  proved  to  be 
jnst  80  many  centerH  of  conta>>iou,  spreading  Texas  fever  to  many  herds  of  cattle 
beiD^  tiaosported  for  breeding  and  feeding  purjioses.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
cite  iDBtauces  of  contagion  from  this  cause.  The  public  press  during  the  past  summer 
has  made  you  only  too  familiar  with  accounts  of  disease  traced  to  this  great  neglect. 

"Yon  may  be  assured  *ihat  the  experience  of  the  northern  stock-growers  during  the 
past  summer  in  handling  Texas  cattle  by  railroad  has  not  been  so  pleasant  or  profit- 
able  as  to  Induce  them  to  engage  in  it  next  year,  unless  under  proper  sanitary  safe- 
gsards.'' 

THEODORE  J.  McMINN. 

Saijst  Louis,  January  31, 1885. 


Saint  Louis,  February  16,  188r\" 

Deab  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  I  have  to  say  that  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  the  cattle  business  in  the  iudinn  Territoiy,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  Montana  can  only  be  rather  remotely  approx* 
imated. 

Since  the  formation  of  cattle  companies,  the  distribution  of  shares  has  increased 
the  nnmber  of  persons  interested  beyond  all  discovery.  One  company  represents  at 
least  ^,000  shareholders,  another  over  700,  and  in  each  case  the  company  is  represented 
by  two  or  three  names.  But  in  the  actual  management  and  **  employment,^'  an  es- 
timate more  or  less  accurate  may  be  made. 

In  handling  range  cattle,  two  cowboys  at  least  are  required  for  every  3,000  cattle, 
and  in  States  where  agriculture  is  pursued  and  many  of  toe  cattle  are  found  on  farms 
the  number  of  persons  represented  by  every  thousand  cattle  would  be  greater,  so 
that  at  the  least  calculation  there  would  be  employed  in  the  cattle  business  the  fol- 
lowing : 


State  or  Territory. 


Hebraaka 
C<»kMndo. 
Aiixona.. 
IMEote... 

Idaho 

XoDtaaa. 


Number 

of  men 

employed. 


2,209 
],M9 
1,180 
203 
300 
2M 
642 


State  or  Territory. 


New  Mexico 

UUh 

Washini^on. 

Wjoming 

Indiam 

Total .. 


Number 

of  men 

employed. 


520 
198 
297 
781 
731 


0,121 


Allowing  for  overseers,  and  other  help  this  would  make  the  aggregate  something 
oyer  10,000,  of  which  cowooys  constitute  not  less  than  9,000. 

Bot  the  ^*  cowboy  ''  as  formerly  known  is  becoming  daily  a  less  and  less  important 
factor  and  comparatively  infrequent  personage. 

Leasing,  fencing,  and  the  management  of  great  herds  by  companies  on  strictly 
business  principles,  have  gradually  eliminated  the  old-time  cowboy,  who  kept  all 
the  cattle  he  had,  secured  all  he  could  by  fair  means  or  foul  and  a  branding  iron  ; 
who  gambled  at  every  opportunity,  fon|^ht  and  shot  without  cause,  and  drank  with- 
out stint.  The  rnfBan  of  the  plain  is  disappearing.  Fewer  cowboys  are  needed  and 
a  better  class  is  employed. 

Allowing  for  persona  employed  in  the  cattle  business  in  connection  with  agriculture 
in  some  of  the  States  named,  15,000  in  the  aggregate  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way. 
Very  respectfully, 

T.  J.  McMINN. 

Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

Chief  Bureau  of  Staiistice. 
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STATEMENT  PREPARED  BY  MR,  GEORGE  B.  LOVING,  OF  FORT  WOBTB^ 
TEX.,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  RANGE  AND  RANCH  CATTLE  BUSINESS  Of 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  January  20, 186&. 

Dear  Sir:  Iu  compliance  with  yonr  telegram  of  the  5th  and  letters  of  the  3d  and 
7th  iustaut,  I  herewith  respectfnlly  submit  the  following  information  (as  near  m  I 
have  been  able  to  prepare  it  within  the  short  space  of  time  allowed)  in  regard  to  the 
Texas  cattle  trade  in  it«  present  condition,  and  covering  as  near  as  I  have  been  aUe 
to  all  matters  of  moment  aifecting  the  general  interests  of  the  United  States  in  thit 
X)articnlar  line.  I  trast  it  will  be  sufiicient  for  the  i>urposcs  desired.  The  asseaunent 
rolls  of  the  State  of  Texas,  according  to  the  comptroller's  report,  show  that  then 
a^ere  at  least  7,000,000  cattle  in  the  State  on  January  1,  1884.  The  extent  of  the 
whole  area  of  Texas  is  172,600,000  acres;  each  head  of  cattle,  according  to  the  comp- 
troller's report,  using  on  an  average  25  acres.  The  actual  number  of  cattle  ia  aboat 
9, 000, 000  head  ;  the  discrepancy  in  the  comptroller's  report  arising  from  the  fact  that 
but  few,  if  any,  of  onr  largest  ranchmen  render  the  full  number  of  cattle  owned  bj 
them  for  taxation. 

After  deducting  land  used  by  horses  and  sheep  and  land  totally  unfit  for  nazing, 
together  with  the  land  in  cultivation,  the  average  of  grazing  land  to  each  head  of 
cattle  would  probably  be  about  15  acres.  These  are  not  exact  figures,  bnt  are  near 
enough  in  the  consideration  of  the  live  stock  interests  of  Texas. 

In  round  fibres  the  stock  are  worth  on  an  average  about  $17  per  head.  In  Eaatem 
Texas  the  price  of  cattle  is  about  $13  per  head ;  in  Central  Texas  $15  per  bead;  in 
Western  Texas  and  the  Panhandle  from  $20  to  $25  per  head,  according  to  the  grade 
and  quality.  This  makes  the  cattle  interests  of  the  State  amount  in  valne  to  $153.- 
000,000.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  underestimate  as  to  number,  as  there  is  quite  a  year* 
increase  to  be  added  since  January,  1884 ;  and  there  is  a  certain  latitude  permitted 
in  giving  in  tbe  number  for  assessment,  which  will  oifset  any  possible  overestimate 
as  to  vahie.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  you  will  have  figures  presented 
to  you  as  being  more  exact ;  in  fact  I  am  satisfied  that  from  the  south  the  figures  will 
be  amply  represented  in  the  report  from  the  party  delegated  to  furnish  same  from  tbe 
south«.^ru  part  of  the  Stat-e.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  more  general  reply 
to  the  different  subjects  touched  upon  in  your  Utters  of  instructions. 

In  classifying  the  cattle  of  the  northern  half  of  Texas,  I  should  divide  them  three 
times:  all  east  of  Tarrant  County  being  called  Eastern  Texas  cattle;  all  west  of 
Tarrant,  Western  Texas  cattle,  and  those  located  in  the  Panhandle  part  of  the  State 
Panhandle  cattle.  In  the  Panhandle  there  are  twenty-six  counties  of  16,500,000 
acres.  In  this  piece  of  country  there  are  certainly  no  more  than  500,000  cattle.  In 
the  western  block,  which  consists  of  twenty-seven  counties,  17,000,000  acres,  there 
are  a  few  less  than  1,000,000  cattle.  There  is  no  way  of  arrivitig  at  the  exact  ngnres, 
as  most  of  the  counties  are  unorganized,  although  attached  lor  legal  purposes  to 
other  settled  counties. 

The  movement  of  stock  into  unorganized  counties  has  a  tendency  to  permit  the 
owner  to  escape  taxation  until  permanently  located,  and  will  account  for  meager  re- 
turns from  the  western  country. 

Tbe  next  tier  of  counties  eastward,  called  Northwest  Texas,  comprise  17,000,000 
acres,  and  contain  1,500,000  cattle.  Then  tbe  eastern  section,  of  equal  size,  contains 
1,250,000  cattle,  as  near  as  data  at  hand  will  show.  The  countv  of  Greer,  containing 
1,678,080  acres,  furnishes  ample  pasturage  for  1,200,000  cattle.  The  title  to  this 
county  is  now  the  subject  of  Congressional  action.  It  is  the  only  absolute  range 
county  without  fence  in  Texas ;  and,  considering  the  abundance  of  water  and  good 
grasses,  and  natural  prot-ection  to  stock,  is  possibly  the  best  grazing  field  for  range 
stock.  It  is  the  only  county  where  lands  are  not  secured  to  any  marked  extent.  The 
county  of  Tom  Green,  which  furnishes  a  range  for  250,000  cattle,  does  not  belong  to 
the  territory  embraced  in  my  report,  and  can  only  be  written  up  in  detail  by  some 
one  resident  there.  It  is  an  empire  in  itself,  the  eastern  portion  being  thoroughly 
stocked  with  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  This  pounty  embraces  12,579  square  miles  of 
grazing  land.    The  ranges  in  the  eastern  portion  have  been  stocked  to  their  range  ca- 
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picjty  several  years,  the  west  and  the  north  west  receiving  the  suqilus;  then  aiji  the 
territory  became  occupied,  the  ranges  \vere  developed  in  the  west  and  in  tliePan- 
luuidle,  a  steady  movement  going  onward  from  eoHt  to  west,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  niorement  from  southern  ranges  to  the  north  and  west  was  e(iually  stoady. 

lo  Eastern  Texas  the  average  stock  owned  by  each  person  does  not  exceed  100 

liead;  in  the  west  the  average  is  about  600  head,  and  in  the  Panhandle  1,000  head. 

larrired  at  these  figures  last  year  by  a  long  and  careful  calculation;  and  while 

aomewhat  diaa^ipointiug  to  a  lover  of  great  averages,  the  fact  remains  that  the  larger 

itoeki  of  individual  owners  and  corporations  are  offset  by  the  greater  number  of 

Joiddle  sized  and  small  stocks.     It  was  but  natural  that  the  larger  stocks  should  lirst 

iBOTe  west.    As  the  eastern  ranges  became  overstocked,  the  (lUCHtion  as  to  who  should 

flrstmove  was  always  answerecfby  the  owners  of  the  greater  numbers,  as  they  could 

alTonl  to  run  outfits  strong  enough  to  be  a  defense  in  case  of  necessity. 

Range  cattle  are  not  fed  or  sheltered  in  any  portion  of  the  State,  except  the  east'Crn 
Pin,  uoly  as  nature  provides.    In  the  last-named  part  of  the  State  it  is  j^enerally 
mnd  necessary,  during  the  winter  season,  to  feed  for  a  few  months — the  feed  used 
^nemlly  being  cotton-seed,  prairie  hay,  or  millet,  but  only  in  sufficient  (fuantity  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter,  until  the  rising  of  the  grass  in  the  spring.     Many 
zaoges  capable  of  carrying  thousands  of  cattle  are  wasted  for  want  of  water,  and 
mnch  ground  is  virtually  lost  for  want  of  some  protection  in  the  shape  of  timber  or 
brakes  in  the  land  formation.    It  accounts  for  the  stockmen  taking  risks  from  Indian 
depredations,  in  order  to  stock  up  lands  on  the  edge  of  the  plains,  while  a  great  ter- 
ritory between  the  settlements  and  the  plains  was  not  carrying  cattle,  except  in 
most  favorable  localities.     It  also  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  htock  on  8,000,000  acres 
of  the  plains  of  Texas,  which  are  amply  grassed,  but  which  afford  very  little  protec- 
tion and  very  little  water.     If  taken  as  a  range  country,  without  further  improve- 
ment, very  few  more  cattle  can  be  carried  within  the  Siate  without  loss;  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  by  u  system  of  inqirovcments  which  owners 
can  afford  to  institute,  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  can  be  almost  doubled. 

The  capacity  of  different  parts  of  the  Stat^  varies  very  materially,  according  to  the 
gnality  of  the  grass  grown  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  the  cential  portion  of  the 
otat«,  where  the  prairies  are  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  what  is  generally  termed 
sage-grass,  it  is  estimated  that  5  acres  to  the  animal  is  quite  sufheieiit  to  furnish 
grazing  the  entire  season ;  while  in  the  western  and  Panhandle  part  of  the  State, 
where  a  i;reat  portion  of  the  grass  is  devoured  by  ])rairie  dogs  and  a  conNiderable 
amount  of  the  laud  is  rendered  worthless  by  '^scalds''  or  bald  ])laces,  it  is  generally 
estimated  that  it  will  require  on  an  average  10  acres  of  land  to  each  animal.  In 
fact,  there  are  places  where  I  doubt  if  less  than  ir>  to  *20  acres  would  be  found  sutfiei- 
ent  to  furnish  grass  the  entire  season,  one  year  with  another.  That  part  of  the  Stale 
known  as  the  "Staked  Plains,"  being  almost  entirely  free  from  |)rairie  dogs,  is  cov- 
ered with  a  very  thick  growth  of  line  nlesquite  grass,  which  furnishes  splendid  graz- 
ing the  entire  season,  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  readily  carry  one  animal  to  every  5 
acres,  and  keep  them  in  tine  condition  the  year  round. 

In  many  counties  along  the  line  of  the  Texas  »ud  Pacific  Kailway,  betM-eeu  Callahan 
County  and  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Staked  PUiius,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Pan- 
handle, it  is  estimated  that  more  range  is  eaten  and  destroyed  by  prairie  dogs  than  by 
the  cattle;  in  other  words,  if  the  dogs  were  destroyed  that  part  of  the  State  would 
famish  grazing  to  twice  as  many  cattle  as  it  ever  can  do  as  long  as  the  dogs  are 
permitted  to  remain. 

Water  (the  first  necessity)  can  be  obtained  in  any  portion  of  the  State  at  less  than 
$1  i>er  acre,  which  amount  is  usually  the  ditlereuce  in  jiriee  between  watered  and  un- 
watered  land.  The  best  is  the  artesian  well,  which  will  furnish  water  at  different 
depths  betAveen  ItH)  and  500  feet.  Tanks  can  easily  be  eoiiHtrueted  at  a  reasonable 
ontlay,  even  if  an  artificial  bottom  should  become  necessary,  in  order  to  hold  the  rain- 
fall, which  is  quite  improbable,  as,  so  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  made,  no  difU- 
calty  has  been  found  in  constructing  tanks  built  in  the  grtmnd,  so  as  to  hold  water 
the  entire  S4*a^on. 

If  a  better  water  suxqdy  be  obtained,  vast  areas  of  unused  ranges  which  ure  not 
pastured  in  summer  and  which  bear  summer  grass,  would  become  available.  The 
common  sage-grass  grows  in  abundance  over  tracts,  which  are  almost  bare  of  cattle, 
daring  the  time  it  is  at  its  best  as  feed.  The  first  frost  kills  it,  rendering  the  pastur- 
age of  little  value  during  the  winter  months. 

Up  to  lal  ■  years  nearly  all  ranges  have  been  ln*ld  by  posM-ssion  rather  than  by  legal 
title,  and  the  purchase  or  lease  of  solid  bodies  of  land  being  general  only  during  the 
last  few  years. 

The  improvements,  outside  of  fencing,  amount  to  but  very  little  ;  not  one-tenth  of 
the  western  half  of  the  State  is  fenced. 

Last  year  Texas  marketed  as  beef  in  the  home  markets  at  New  OrloauH,  Cl\vvl^^v^^ 
Saint  Louis,  and  Kansas  City  fully  lfiH)OfOOO  beef  catt\e,  TeaV\yAu\;  w\\  tt,Nv:\\\v:y.  vi^  «Nivv\\\, 
$25  per  head,    Fanbandle  and  Weateru  beef  cattle  a  veraj^ed  ^>,\j\\X  l\\vi  V\^\.«i\\j.\\^ 
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IcNs  mature  steers  from  the  eastern  section  nnilfrom  the  southwest  cut  down  thearer- 
age.  Texas  sent  up  the  trail  4M),000  young  cattle  which  did  not  realize  over  $17  per 
head.  These  cattle  consist^^d  of  one  and  two  year  old  steers  and  heifers.  The  num- 
ber of  beef  marketed  was  excessive,  antl  the  low  average  in  price  is  due  to  the  nwr- 
keting  of  immature  cattle  and  dry  cows,  in  order  that  the  ranchmen  might  l>e  able  to 
meet  the  demands,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  money  by  Eastern  capitalists,  a  con- 
sequiMice  of  the  depression  existing  throughout  the  States. 

Properly  speaking,  the  whole  of  Texas  produces  range  cattle,  and  I  am  nnable  to 
mark  upon  a  map  the  t^jrritory  which  <loes  not  pro<luce  stock  raised  strictly  upon  the 
range,  unless  I  except  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  above  referred  to,  whore  it  is  gen* 
erally  found  necessary  to  fee<l  to  some  extent  during  two  or  three  of  the  winter  months. 
The  trail  herds  are  furnished  principally  from  tlie  southeast,  son t hern,  and  soath- 
westcrn  part  of  the  State.  The  cattle  used  in  stocking  the  ranches  of  the  northwest- 
ern and  Panhandle  part  of  the  State  are  generally  taken  from  the  central  and  eastern 
part,  as  th«^re  is  no  risk  of  loss  on  the  new  ranges  by  reason  of  the  intrcnl action  of 
stock  from  these  sections.  The  north  line  of  Tom  Green  County,  leadiug  eaat  to  East- 
land, and  straight  east  to  include  Ellis  County,  and  thence  north  as  indicated  on  the 
map,  is  the  line  I  should  specify  as  the  boundary  of  cattle  liable  to  the  so-called  Texas 
fever.  All  cattle  north  and  west  of  this  line  are  subject  to  the  disease  from  the  pas- 
sage of  southern  or  coast  cattle.  It  is  not  that  cattle  of  the  n<irth  are  liable  to  disease 
from  the  passage  of  cattle  from  ranges  immediately  south  of  the  line,  but  sonth  of 
that  line  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  of  so-called  Texas  fever,  whereas  immediately 
upon  the  line  specified  I  have  known  ranchmen  complain  of  losses  by  reason  of  the 
tiail  herds  passing  over  the  ranges. 

I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  Northwest  Texas  should  l)e  debarred  from  driving 
cattle  to  any  range  in  or  out  of  the  State.  I  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  State  that  a  trail  should  be  established  over  which  Texas  cattle  can  safely  move 
without  risk  to  other  stock ;  believe  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  northern 
herds  and  believe  it  to  be  but  justice  to  Texas.  Any  law  preventing  the  movement 
of  Texas  cattlf*  out  of  the  State  is  manifestly  unjust,  because  it  is  acknowledged  that 
the  cattle  of  the  upper  or  northern  ranges  have  not  been  charged  with  infecting  any 
range ;  and  even  if  our  cattle  were  all  diseased  to  the  extent  charged  against  the  coast 
or  Scmthem  Texas  cattle,  there  should  be  a  privilege  granted  so  far  as  a  right  of  way 
over  the  common  property  of  the  United  States,  there  being  no  hindrance  to  the  move- 
ment of  cattle  from  any  portion  of  Texas  to  the  crossing  of  Red  River  in  Wilbarger 
County.  All  that  is  absolutely  necessary  is  the  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Ter^ 
ritory,  which  will  not  interfere  with  any  vested  right;  then  through  Western  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  Beyond  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  movement  of  trail  cattle  to  any 
of  the  open  ranges,  which  is  based  on  any  reliable  grounds  or  complaint  which  is 
founded  on  truth.  Whatever  may  be  the  disease  it  is  no  longer  malignant  after  so 
long  a  drive,  yet  it  may  have  Iwcn  contracted  by  cattle  further  north  through  the 
agency  of  coast  Texas  stock,  which  have  been  ijuickly  transport^^d  by  rail  to  Nebraska 
and  driven  from  points  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  trail  is  necessary  to  Texas 
stock  to  offset  any  possible  overcharge  for  a  rail  transit.  Without  an  outlet  for  Texas 
cattle  the  range  would  soon  become  greatly  overstocked,  so  much  so  that  the  beef 
would  not  mature,  and,  in  fact,  I  very  much  doubt  if  afti»r  a  few  years  there  would  be 
sufficient  range  to  support  the  number  of  cattle  that  would  be  on  it,  much  less  to  fat- 
ten .ind  mature  the  bt^ef.  By  such  overproduction  the  business  of  cattle-raising  would 
be  entirely  ruined,  and  the  Unit^'d  Stales  deprived  of  the  million  of  fat  cattle  that  are 
now  being  furnished  annually  from  the  ranges  of  Texsis. 

Allowing  that  no  impediment  existed  by  reason  of  any  law,  or  any  disease,  or  any 
antagonism  by  reasim  of  the  drive  or  rail  transit,  and  while  the  railroatls  coutinne 
their  liberal  jmlicy  towards  the  stockmen,  there  is  very  much  more  in  favor  of  rail 
transit  than  there  is  in  favor  of  the  old  ni»»thod  ;  and  in  advance  of  placing  these  ad- 
vantages before  you,  in  detail,  I  wouldsubniittliat  the  movement  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  head  of  young  stock  from  southern  ])oiuts  in  Texas  to  Wichita  Falls, 
the  terminus  of  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Railroad  (all  of  which  might  have 
bet'U  driven  had  the  owners  been  so  disposed)  is  an  indication  of  the  feeling  of  stock- 
men, Avhich  would  be  more  marked  this  year  if  the  cei"tainty  of  a  northern  outlet 
would  permit  the  transi>ortation  to  be  engaged  at  once.  The  useof  the  trail  has  been 
simply  to  remove  the  young  stock  from  tlie  south<.Tn  portion  of  Texas  to  the  markets 
of  Northern  Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Colorad(»,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Mon* 
tana,  and  Dakota,  .is each  market  called  for  them.  The  stocking  of  these  ranges  has 
been  a  gradual  process.  Where  the  drive  begins  and  where  it  ends,  to-day,  no  man 
can  tell;  and  it  beconu^s  defined  now  only  a  little  south  of  Fort  Griflin,  in  Texas, 
wln-re  most  herds  cross  the  Clearfork  of  the  Bra/os  and  end  at  Dodgi^,  Kaus. ;  whereas 
it  used  to  be  at  Ogall^la,  Nebr.,  where  the  henls  left  the  trail  for  their  new  destina- 
tion. The  latter-named  place  was  formerly  the  selling  point  for  all  herds  which  were 
driven  on  siieculation  ;  whereas  now  nearly  all  the  stock  driven  for  sale  on  the  open 
market  arc  diapoaed  of  at  Fort  Dodge,  Kaiis. 
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There  were  three  recoKoized  trails,  one  pasHiiij^  Fort  Worth  and  entering];  the  Indian 
Territory  at  Salt  Creek,  Montague  County;  one,  the  present  Fort  Griftin  trail,  and 
another  throaffh  tbe  Panhandle,  west  of  Fort  Elliott.    The  latter  was  last  established 
and  first  ahanooned.     Before  the  settlement  of  Central  Texas,  the  stocking  np  tho  Pan- 
handle, the  use  of  the  Indian  Territory  as  a  grazing  ground,  and  while  tho  northern 
ranges  were  hut  scantily  supplied  with  8tock,the  movement  of  cattle  was  unobstructed, 
either  hy  fences  or  dead  lines.    Every  foot  of  ground  being  open,  it  was  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  select  a  good  route  and  move  the  cattle  over  it  at  the  good  will  and  i>leasure  of 
the  owner,  and  the  abundance  of  grass  enabled  the  cattle  to  gain  tiesh  from  tho  time 
they  hecarae  reconciled  to  being  under  trail.    Time  was  no  particular  object,  bonause 
the  trail  stock  required  no  time  for  recu])eratiou,  after  reaching  their  destination  as 
they  could  make  the  journey,  eveji  so  far  as  Montana,  while  the  grass  was  still  green. 
After  reaching  their  destination  a  month  of  close  herding  or  line-riding  suHlcod  to 
l<K^ate  the  stock  and  reconcile  them  to  their  new  surroundings.    In  thoso  times  (even 
five  years  ago)  a  railroad  built  alongside  the  trail  and  carrying  at  low  rates  would 
Dot  have  carried  a  hoof.    The  open  country  afforde<l  grass  and  water  and  proper  driv- 
ing was  simply  herding  ;  a  stockman  couhl  not  herd  cattle  on  his  own  range  cheaper 
or  Keep  them  in  better  condition  than  he  c<m1d  on  the  trail.     Then,  as  tho  country  was 
not  so  heavily  stocked  as  now,  trail  stock  (and  all  stock,  for  that  matter)  gained  flesh 
quicker,  were  ready  for  theVirive  earlier,  had  plenty  to  eat  on  tho  drive,  and  plenty 
to  eat  and  ample  room  after  the  drive,  and  every  stockman  had  the  choice  of  several 
different  rentes.     To-day  all  these  conditions  are  changed.     In  Texas  the  western  trail 
has  l>een  closed  np  and'  no  stock  pass  directly  through  the  Panhandle.     The  eastern 
trail  has  been  cloned  up  by  farm  fences  three  yearn,  leaving  in  Texas,  as  before  stated, 
only  one  that  can  properly  be  called  a  trail,  which  is  the  one  leading  by  Fort  Griffin 
to  the  crossing  of  Ked  River,  at  Dean's  store,  in  Wilbarger  County.     This  trail  is  sim- 
ply estahlishe<l,  because  more  stock  travel  over  it  than  reach  the  Red  River  by  any 
other  route.     There  is  no  law  to  prevent  Southern  cattle  from  moving  in  open  ground 
in  Texas,  nor  has  any  such  law  ever  been  proposed.     Still,  the  purchase  and  settle- 
mentof  Texas  lands,  together  with  the  State  carryingso  many  more  stock,  has  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  trail,  and  stockmen  are  more  willing  to  pay  freight  charges,  oven 
irom  Sonthem  to  Northern  Texas,  and  then  fit  np  for  the  northern  drive  by  trail  rather 
than  risk  driving  in,  around,  and  between  the  fanns  and  pastures,  where,  the  driving 
limits  being  so  much  more  contracted  than  in  former  yeara,  the  grazing  is  often  in- 
ierior  and  the  water  snp^dy  often  scant. 

The  drive  through  the  Indian  Territory  is  over  a  route  none  too  well  watered,  and, 
in  fact,  the  same  may  lie  said  in  reference  to  the  grazing,  even  as  far  north  as  Dodge, 
Kans.,  where  so  many  cattle  are  held  during  tho  su:nmer  season  awaiting  sale. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  ranges  of  Texas  do  not  put  tho  young  cattle  in  as  good 
condition  as  they  should  be  for  the  drive.  There  is  not  so  much  grazing  on  the  avail- 
able routes,  and  time  is  now  an  object,  because  trail  cattle  need  to  gain  more  flesh 
alter  arriving  at  the  winter  ranges  before  the  winter  sets  in,  as  not  so  much  flesh  is 
gained  as  heretofore  (if  any)  by  the  drive. 

Now,  the  movement  of  cattle  from  Southern  Texas  to  Northern  Texas  by  rail  is  a 
success;  and  if  the  trail  can  be  kept  open  from  the  northern  part  of  Texas  (say  near 
Wichita  Falls)  to  the  northern  ranges,  it  will  afford  one  very  satisfactory  outlet  for 
Texas  cattle,  as  they  can  be  shipped  from  any  and  all  parts  of  the  State  to  Wichita 
Falls,  and  then  be  driven  from  there  to  the  northern  ranges,  while  other  railroad  lines 
will  furnish  an  ontlet  for  those  who  prefer  to  make  the  entire  journey  by  rail,  ]>ro- 
videdthey  are  permitted  to  unload  tho  cattle  after  reaching  their  destination,  which 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  arranged  by  providing  amplo  quarantine  grounds  for  the 
cattle  to  he  held  upon  until  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  insure  safety  to  tho  native 
cattle  from  contact  with  the  immigrant  herds. 

The  Nebraska  people  have  decided  that  all  Texas  cattle  arriving  by  rail  are  dis- 
eased and  all  arriving  on  foot  are  free  from  disease;  consequently,  in  the  absence  of 
any  measures  to  protect  him  the  Texas  stockman  is  absolutely  forced  to  claim  as  a 
right  the  way  out  of  Texas  by  the  way  of  the  Indian  Territory,  Western  Kansas,  Col- 
orado, and  Nebraska.  Before  leaving  tho  subject  of  rail  transit,  it  maybe  as  well  to 
state  that  the  trail  movement  has  the  advantage  over  rail  transit  as  to  cost  of  trjins- 
portation  and  delivery;  but  stockmen  would  l)e  willing  to  pay  more  for  quick  tran- 
sit if  the  charges  be  regulated  somewhat;  and  they  fear,  should  entire  dependence 
be  on  the  railroads,  the  business  would  be  scjueezed  dry  of  any  i)Ossil)le  profit  by  ex- 
cessive charges  on  the  part  of  tho  railroad  company.  There  being  no  assurance  of 
fixed  and  efjuitable  transportation  charges,  stockmen  cling  to  the  trail  }is  atfording 
an  alternative  and  safeguard  against  extortion.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  young 
stock  from  l)eing  driven  from  even  the  southern  part  of  Texas  to  the  extreme  northern 
ranges,  and  making  the  entire  journey  by  rail  in  good  condition,  providerl,  they  have 
proper  attention  while  en  route  and  are  unloaded,  watered,  and  ted  as  often  as  every 
twenty-four  hours;  and  j)rovided  further,  that  the  water  and  hay  furnvHUexl  tU^iVw  i\ts>k 
of  good  qoalJtj^  and  such  aa  range  cattle  can  use.     Prior  to  t\\e  me^txw?,  olWivi  ^^^qO*.- 
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men  at  Saint  Loniis  but  after  it  was  found  that  any  moveuieut  of  cattle  to  Dorthern 
points  by  rail  would  be  antagonized  by  all  tbe  northern  cattle  associations,  1  was 
informed  that  it  was  contemplated  to  inclose  as  a  quarantine  ground  some  large 
piece  of  railroad  ground  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  use  it  a«  gnus- 
mg  land  for  all  through  stock,  until  competent  veterinarians  would  pass  them  out 
with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  the  railroad  men 
failed  to  submit  the  plan  for  the  couHideration  of  the  assembled  stockmen.  1  am  sat- 
isfied it  would  have  received  their  favorable  indorsement  as  the  solution  of  a  vexa- 
tious  and  difficult  problem,  that  is  to  say,  the  removal  of  Texas  cattle  to  the  northern 
ranges  without  danger  to  the  native  herds  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 

The  number  of  calves  dropped  on  Texas  ranges  is  considerably  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  females  than  in  the  Northern  Territories;  and  there  is  some 
difference  in  the  calf  crop  in  the  northern  aud  southern  ranges  of  Texas.  In  the  north 
the  percentage  of  two-year-old  heifers  giving  calves  can  be  placed  at  20  percent. ;  in 
the  southern  portion  I'havc  had  it  placed  at  above  50  per  cent.,  while  the  percentage 
from  grown  cows  in  either  section  would  be  about  the  same— from  85  to  90  per  cent. 
Further  north  there  is  some  difference,  which  I  attribute  to  the  climate,  as  the  two- 
year  olds  do  not  (and  certainly  ought  not  to)  bring  many  calves.  Then,  again,  many 
of  the  northern-range  calves  die.  With  few  exceptions  the  bulls  run  with  tbe  cattle 
all  the  year  round,  aud  there  are  quite  a  number  of  February  and  March  calves 
dropped.  Certainly  a  great  number  of  these  calves  coming  at  this  season  of  the  year 
die,  aud  quit«  frequently  the  mothers  die  also.  February  and  March  find  all  range 
cattle  very  weak,  and  the  cow  about  to  give  birth  to  a  calf  is  in  no  condition  to  do  so. 
How  they  manage  to  laise  any  early  calves  in  the  northern  part  of  Texas  or  in  tbe 
ranges  further  north  is  a  mystery  ;  still  there  is  no  organized  effort  to  prevent  loss, 
which  could  easily  be  dime  by  the  ranchmen  keeping  the  bulls  from  the  cows  until 
the  proper  season,  say  June  or  July,  which  would  cause  the  calves  to  come  after  the 
winter  was  over,  and  the  mother  had  begun  to  improve,  and  consequently  there 
would  be  but  little  risk  of  either  dying.  In  Southern  Texas  the  two-year  old  heifer 
with  a  calf  by  h^r  side  has  a  better  chance  of  bringing  a  calf  as  a  three-year-old  than 
in  tbe  more  northern  ranges.  In  the  tatter,  if  a  heifer  brings  a  calf  at  two  years  old, 
she  almost  invariable  fails  to  bring  one  at  three  years,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  lu  the  northern  ranges  it  would  be  much  better  if  none  of 
the  belters  would  bring  calves  until  they  are  three  yeai-s  old,  as  the  young  heifers  can- 
not or  do  not  wean  their  calves,  and  have  become  so  weakened  from  the  continual 
drain  on  their  system  that  the  spring  not  unfrequently  finds  a  fat  yearling  at  the  side 
of  a  dead  cow,  and  the  cow  just  coming  three  years  old  This  applies  only  to  range 
cattle,  as  there  is  very  little  difference,  if  any,  in  the  increase  of  small  bunches  of 
fed  cattle,  either  in  the  north  or  south.  Probably  thereis  morecertaintv  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  in  the  number  of  calves  from  matured  cows,  and  more  in  the 
south  from  young  stock.  In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  the  further  north,  after 
leaving  Texas,  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  calves,  and  that  the  percentage  might  be 
largely  increased  in  any  part  of  the  grazing  country  by  a  larger  supply  of  bulls  and 
more  carelul  handling  during  the  round ing-up  season.  As  stated  above,  Texas  pro- 
duces already  more  calves  than  she  can  mature,  while  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Northern 
Territories  show  such  an  increase  in  stock  cattle  as  will  prove  that  females  can  be  run 
on  a  ])rofitable  basis.  This  does  not  apply  to  tbe  Indian  Territory,  Colorado  or  Kan- 
sas, nor  (except  to  a  less  extent)  to  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Dakota. 

That  steer  cattle  mature  better  on  the  more  abundant  grasses  of  the  North  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  evidence  to  support  tbe  stat^^nu^nt.  This  is  the  whole  life 
of  the  Texas  drive.  Three-fourths  of  the  cattle  driven  are  steers  ;  and  if  steers  were 
not  to  be  had,  the  drive  would  be  very  niuch  curtailed.  A  Nebraska-Texan,  by  which 
I  mean  a  steer  produced  in  Texas,  but  removed  to  Nebraska  (one  or  two  years  old),  on 
the  Chicago  market  at  four  years  cdd,  should  average  from  1,100  to  l.IWO  pounds* 
At  the  same  age,  if  matured  in  the  Panhandle  or  norihwestern  part  of  Texas,  would 
weigh  from  1,000  to  1,100  pounds;  if  matured  in  tbe  eastern  or  southern  i)art  of  the 
State,  would  weigh  from  y50  to  950  pounds;  if  nmtured  at  three  years  old  (as  many  of 
them  are),  would  weigh,  respectively,  from  100  to  200  pounds  less.  The  northern 
ranges  furnish  grazing  at  a  profit  on  the  first  cost  of  yearling  and  two-year-old  cattle, 
and  gain  tbe  additional  weight  over  the  Texas  average.  In  further  proof  of  the  ad- 
ditional i>rofit  to  be  derived  from  producing  steers  in  Texsvs  and  removing  them  at 
one  or  two  years  old  to  the  northern  ranges  to  be  there  matured.  I  might  mention 
that  <iuite  a  number  of  our  largest  and  most  {iractical  stockmen  of  Texas  have  steer 
ranges  in  the  Northern  Territories,  where  they  have  for  several  years  and  ho|>e  to 
continue,  to  remove  their  young  stock.  Although  thedifierence  between  Texas  and 
Nebraska  is  greater,  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  tlie  weight  of  steers  from  the 
southern  and  northern  ranges  of  Textis.  A  steer  raised  aud  mature<l  in  the  Panhan- 
dle of  Texas  will  weigh,  at  four  years  old,  300  pounds  more  than  if  matured  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  This  is  due  to  the  climate,  to  a  larger  acreage,  to  better 
grass,  and  to  a  more  regular  improvement  in  blood.     The  range  system  of  Texas  will 
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never  produce  as  large  and  well-developed  steers  as  will  the  ranges  in  the  Northern 
Territories.  Hence  it  may  hm  considered  that  a  drive  of  400,000  head  adds  at  least 
8U,000,000  ponnds  of  beef  to  the  supply  of  the  United  States  the  second  year  after 
their  removal ;  and  the  stoppage  of  this  emigration  would  cause  a  corresponding 
loesfiroin  the  present  supply,  which  would  be  felt  in  1887.  It  is  not  possible  that  this 
losBCftn  be  made  up  from  the  alleged  breeding-grounds  of  the  north ;  nor  would  the 
TexM  ranges,  which  are  already  stocked,  be  able  to  mature  the  siir]>lus.  The  conse- 
qneDce,  as  1  view  the  outlook,  would  be  a  surplus  of  light  Texas  cattle  on  the  butch- 
ers'market  for  a  year,  and  then  a  great  falling  oil'  in  the  supply  from  every  range 
section  in  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  if  Texas  wore  required  to  mature  all 
beriteer  cattle  and  only  allowed  an  outlet  for  them  when  they  were  ready  to  go  to 
the  batchers,  she  would  soon  tind  herself  overstocked,  and  with  more  cattle  than 
conid  possibly  subsist  on  the  range. 

The  land  system  of  Texas  differs  very  much  from  that  of  the  United  States.    The 
SUte  was  ver>'  liberal  to  the  early  settlers  and  those  who  fought  for  independence 
a^inst  Mexico ;  also,  to  the  railroad  companies,  to  the  public  schools,  universities, 
and  asylums.    A  couple  of  years  since  all  nnsurveyed  lands  could  bo  bought  for  50 
cents  per  acre,  and  surveyed  school  lands  could  be  obtained  in  seven-section  alter- 
nate tracts  at  $1  for  dry,  and  $2  for   watered  lands:   so   that   millions  of  acres 
were  disposed  of.    The  State  donated  3,000,000  acres  for  a  capitol  building.    Finally, 
by  enactment  of  the  legislature,  all  the  lands  not  otherwise  disposed  of  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  public  schools ;  and  of  those  there  are  25,000,000  acres  left,  which  are 
principally  in  the  Panhandle,  the  west  and  southwest ;  so  that  there  is  but  a  rem- 
naot  available  for  settlement,  and  these  only  by  purchase. 

The  number  of  acres  any  one  can  purchase  is  now  limited  to  two  sections;  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  legislature  now  in  session  may  cut  this  quantity  in  two  or 
more  fractions,  so  that  the  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  Texas  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  excepting  the  transactions  are  with  other  parties  than  the  State.  The  rail- 
roads have  large  tracts  but  are  more  disposed  to  lease  thau  to  sell;  and  all  their  lands 
being  in  alternate  surveys  of  640  acres  each,  the  other  alternates  belonging  to  the 
schools,  it  becomes  necessary,  to  acquire  a  solid  body  of  land  of  any  dimensions,  to 
arrange  with  both  owners.  Had  Texas  lands  been  disposed  of  in  larger  tracts,  they 
would  now  be  all  under  fence  and  the  home-seeker  compelled  to  look  elsewhere 
until  such  time  as  the  cattle  companies  found  it  to  their  interest  to  divide  and  sell 
their  lands. 

I  regard  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States  as  far  more  ben- 
eficial than  the  continual  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  State  ;  and  while 
I  would  approve  leases  permitting  the  owner  of  alternate  or  railroad  sections  to 
lease  the  school  sections,  to  give  him  control  of  his  range,  I  would  not  approve  the 
leasing  of  large  solid  bodies,  even  if,  as  in  this  State,  the  leased  lands  remained  avail- 
able for  actual  settlement.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  lessee  to  have  his  lease  made 
null  and  void  at  any  time,  and  the  settler  would  be  slow  to  enter  a  country  skirted 
by  another  man's  wire  fences. 

The  probable  tendency  of  the  cattle  business  in  Western  Texas  is  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  large  ranches,  divided  up  into  moderate-sized  pastures,  whereby  the 
owner  can  institute  a  system  to  better  govern  his  herds.  Horse  pastures,  bull  pas- 
tures, calf  pastures,  breeding  pastures,  weaning  pastures,  and  hay  lands  all  re()uire 
to  be,  and  will  be,  separated  ;  and  pastures  for  wintering  stock  can  be,  and  will  be, 
preserved;  but  as  every  change  of  this  kind  requires  absolute  ownership  of  lands, 
and  large  sums  of  money  in  addition  to  the  outlay  for  stock,  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  considerable  time  shall  elapse  before  Texas  becomes  a  perfect  and  maguiticont 
stock  farm,  where  every  animal  will  be  insured  against  severe  weather  and  every 
range  so  conducted  as  to  carry  its  full  capacity  of  cattle  and  no  more. 

The  ranges  owned  by  individuals  aud  companies,  fenced  and  unfenccd,  run  up  from 
the  160-acre  homestead  to  the  350,000-acre  tracts  of  the  wealthy  individual  and  cor- 
poration; but,  as  before  stated,  it  is  not  that  the  lands  owned  are  immediately 
fenced.  There  are  counties  in  which  the  State  has  not  a  foot  of  ground,  and  still  by 
ridinj^  through  and  over  the  county,  all  is  found  open  except  here  and  there  a  farm 
is  inclosed,  while  the  stock  owned  by  the  farmer  is  ranging  on  the  otherwise  unoccu- 
pied lands,  which  he  or  some  neighbor  or  non-resident  may  own.  Nothing  short  of  a 
survey  would  be  sufficient  to  designate  State  lands  from  individual  and  railroad 
lands,  even  in  the  w<*.st,  where  the  bulk  of  the  State  school  lands  are  located.  The 
State  lauds,  even  on  the  plains,  are  intersected  with  large  bodies  which  individuals 
have  acquire<l. 

The  Indian  Territory  is  only  second  to  Texas  as  a  grazing  country,  if  numbers  be 
considered.  A  great  many  cattle  have  been  passed  over  the  line  from  Texas ;  some  of 
the  civilized  Indians  are  large  ranch-owners,  and  by  arrangement  with  the  Indian 
authorities  there  are  always  more  or  less  cattle  of  non-residents  there.  Like  in 
Texas,  the  eastern  cattle  are  inferior  in  size,  which  is  duo  to  the  rough  aud  timbered 
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ranges.  The  western  prairie  country  produces  better  cattle.  Here  the  tribes  of  In- 
dians are  now  receiving  rental,  whereas  it  used  to  be  ptfid  to  the  individnal  who  had 
some  sort  of  a  claim  or  right  to  be  in  the  nation.  In  this  case  a  leaae  brings  into  fall 
use  a  large  amount  of  valuable  land. 

In  submitting  this  report  I  have  to  apologize  for  not  going  deeper  into  statistical 
details.     Had  time  pennitted  I  might  have  compiled  the  facts  closer  in  connectioa 
with  this  great  industry,  but  hope  the  outline  presented  may  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.    I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  LOVING. 
Hon.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  8taii9tic8^  Washington^  D.  C. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  February  3,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  send  you  by  this  mail  a  map  of  Texas,  divided  into  five  different  sec- 
tions intended  to  divide  the  country,  with  reference  to  the  class  of  cattle  raised  in 
each  part  of  the  Stat«  and  its  adaptability  to  stock-raising  on  the  rauge. 

That  pnrt  of  the  State  designated  as  East  Texas  is  almost  entirely  a  timbered 
country,  being  principally  covered  by  a  thick  growth  of  pine ;  the  bottom  lands, 
however,  on  t>ne  different  streams  famish  reasonably  fair  grazing  for  stock.  The 
country  is  principally  settled  by  small  farmers ;  that  is  to  sa^,  there  are  but  few  (if 
any)  who  make  an  exclusive  business  of  raising  stock  in  this  portion  of  the  St>ate. 
However,  most  every  farmer  has  more  or  less  stock,  numbering,  generally,  firom  fifteen 
to  twenty  to  one  hundred  head.  These  cattle  manage  to  find  sufficient  feed  during 
the  spring  and  summer  to  keep  them  in  reasonably  ntir  condition,  but  are  generally 
required  to  be  fed,  more  or  less,  through  the  winter  season.  The  feed  usually  con- 
sists of  cotton  seed  or  straw  and  is  furnished  without  much  cost  to  the  owner.  The 
cattle  raised  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  a  very  inferior  lot  as  compared  with  those 
raised  further  west,  and  consequently  bring  much  less  in  the  market.  The  aver- 
age two-year-old  raised  in  Eastern  Texas  is  not  as  large  as  the  one-year-old  raised  in 
the  northwestern  or  western  part  of  the  State.  Each  farmer  or  stock  owner  in  this 
part  of  the  State  usually  sell  off  all  their  surplus  or  at  least  all  their  steer  cattle 
every  spring,  which  are  usually  bought  up  either  for  stockiug  the  ranges  of  the  west- 
em  and  northwestern  portions  of  tlie  Stat«  or  for  the  Kansas  or  northern  drive. 
They  are  generally  shipped  to  some  point  further  west  in  the  State,  or  at  least  suf- 
ficiently far  to  put  them  beyond  the  timbered  region,  when  they  are  placed  on  the 
trail,  and  in  this  way  driven  to  market.  Although  this  part  of  the  State  is  really 
not  adapte<l  to  stock-raising,  and  but  few  are  owned  by  any  one  individual,  vet  tak- 
ing iu  the  entire  eastern  part  of  Texas  there  are  altogether  quite  a  number  oi  cattle, 
probably  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  head. 

That  part  of  the  State  designated  as  Central  Texas  was  at  one  time  (and  up  to 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years)  a  fine  grazing  country.  It  being  also  well 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  it  has  during  the  last  ten  years  been  settled  up  by 
farmers,  until  there  is  no  longer  room  for  any  large  herds  in  this  part  of  the  State; 
not  that  it  lacks  Ihe  c^ssentlals  of  a  good  grazing  country,  but,  on  account  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  it  has  been  found  more  profitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  Still 
there  are  at  this  date  a  great  many  cattle  raised  in  this  part  of  the  State,  but  ou 
comparatively  rather  a  siuall  scale ;  that  is,  there  are  no  large  ranches  and  but  very 
few  in  this  part  of  the  State  that  own  over  one  thousand  hea<l ;  the  average  for  Ceu- 
tnil  Texas  would  probably  be  about  one  hundred.  The  cattle  raised  in  this  section 
were  at  one  time  as  fine  as  could  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  State,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  on  account  of  the  country  being  to  some  extent  overstocked,  they  are 
greatly  inferior  to  those  raised  in  the  northwestern  or  western  ])»rt  of  the  State, 
but  are  considerable  better  than  tliono  raised  in  the  eastern  port.  There  are  in  this 
part  of  the  State  probably  one  and  one-half  million  of  cattle.  The  increase  (in  fact, 
almost  all  the  ste<jr  cattle  one  year  old  and  over)  are  annually  driven  to  the  northern 
States  and  Territories,  there  being  in  this  locality  but  very  few  beeves  kept  until 
they  arrive  at  maturity. 

That  part  of  the  State  designated  as  South  Texas  probably  contains  more  cattle 
than  any  other  division  of  the  State,  it  being  estimat<Ml  that  there  are  fully  two  and 
one-half  million  of  cattle  in  this  locality.  The  cattle  raised  in  this  section  are  of 
larger  frames  than  those  raised  in  the  eastern  or  central  ])ortions  of  the  State,  but 
are  inclined  to  be  rough  and  bony,  and  are  noted  for  the  length  of  their  horns  and 
legs.  There  are  a  great  many  beeves  matured  in  that  part  of  the  State  lying  next  to 
the  coast  that  find  a  market  in  New  Orleans,  in  fact  but  few  matured  cattle  are  ever 
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shipped  from  Southern  Texas  to  any  other  market;  but  the  mfyority  of  the  surplus  or 
steer  cattle  raised  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  driven  to  be  matured  in  the  north- 
•em  ranges,  bein^  removed  from  Southern  Texas  at  the  aces  of  one  and  two  years. 
They  are  now  principally  driven  over  what  is  known  as  tne  Fort  Dodge  and  Griffin 
trail,  which  is  outlined  on  the  map  referred  to,  from  the  crossing  of  the  Colorado  River 
to  the  crossing  of  the  Reil  River,  in  Wilbarger  County.  I  have  not  attempted  to  lo- 
cate this  trail  further  south  than  the  Colorado  River,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
designated  route  further  south  thivn  that  point.  There  is  but  little  diOerence  in  the 
market  valne  of  cattle  raised  in  Southern  or  Central  Texas,  though  there  is  quite  a 
difference  in  the  quality.  Southern  Texas  cattle,  as  a  rule,  are  larger,  while  the  Cen- 
tral Texas  are  more  compact,  ^*pony ''  built,  and  in  this  way  make  up  in  quality  for 
the  deficiency  in  size.  The  greater  part  of  Southern  Texas  is  alone  adapted  to  graz- 
ing purposes,  the  land  1>eing  regarded  as  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes. 

That  part  of  the  State  designated  as  Western  Texas  is  pre-eminently  a  stock-rais- 
ing country,  being  entirely  unsuited  and  almost  totally  worthless  as  an  agricultural 
country.  Ajb  m  shown  by  the  map,  a  great  deal  of  this  part  of  the  State  is  rendered 
useless  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water.  All  that  part  of  it  which  is  supplie<l  by 
water  is  now  stocked  to  almost  within  its  full  capacity.  I  estimate  that  there  are  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  at  this  time,  fully  one  and  one-half  million  of  cattle.  They 
are,  generally,  a  much  better  class  than  those  raised  in  Southern  Texas,  and  are  second 
only  to  the  cattle  raised  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  A  great  deal  of  this 
is,  comparatively,  a  new  country,  all  that  part  of  it  lying  tributary  to  the  Pecos  River 
and  west  having  been  only  stocked  within  the  last  four  or  five  years.  This  part  of 
the  State  matures  a  very  good  class  of  beef,  that  will  usually  weigh  in  the  Saint  Louis 
and  Chicago  market  about  900  pounds,  gross,  at  three  years  old,  and  from  1,000  to 
1,100  pNounds,  gross,  at  four  years  old.  They  generally  become  sufficiently  fleshy  at 
some  time  daring  the  season  to  make  good  beet,  without  being  driven  to  the  northern 
ranges,  as  is  required  of  the  cattle  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Western 
and  Southern  Texas  are  doubtless  the  best  breedins^  portions  of  the  State;  that  is  to 
say,  the  ranchmen  receive  a  larger  percentage  of  saTves  from  these  two  localities  than 
are  prodnced  in  any  other  part  of  tne  State. 

That  part  ot  the  State  designated  as  Northwest  Texas  includes  what  is  known  as 
the  Panhandle  and  is,  without  exception,  the  l>est  stock  country  in  Texas,  as  is 
evidenced  bv  the  fine  herds  which  now  occupy  this  portion  of  the  State.  The  entire 
part  of  Northwest  Texaais,  comparatively,  a  new  country,  having  been  stocked  within 
the  past  six  or  eight  years.  The  western  part  is  only  partially  used,  at  this  time,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  it  being  almost  entirely  on  what  is  known  as  the 
'' Staked  Plains."  which  is,  perhaps,  as  fine  a  grazing  region  as  can  be  found  in  the 
United  States,  but  is  almost  destitute  of  water  aud  shelter.  The  former  could,  doubt- 
less, be  supplied  with  artesian  wells  or  tanks  made  in  the  drains  or  basins;  but  will, 
probably,  never  be  used  to  good  advantage,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  shelter, 
which  conld  not  be  supplied  with  artificial  means.  All  that  part,  however,  east  of 
these  Staked  Plains  is  reasonably  well  supplied  with  both  water  and  shelter.  Much 
of  the  range,  however  (as  stated  in  my  former  report),  is  destroyed  by  prairie  dogs, 
but  still  continues  to  furnish  abundance  of  graiss  for  all  the  stock  that  has,  so  far, 
been  placed  upon  it.  I  regard  this  as  the  most  valuable  grazing  section  of  the  State, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  a  good  breeding  country ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
climate  and  the  quality  of  the  grass,  is,  perhaps,  second  only  to  the  Northern  Terri- 
tories as  a  beef-producing  range.  This  part  of  the  State  turns  off,  annually,  a  great 
number  of  beef  cattle,  a  part  of  which  are  driven  south  to  the  Texas  aud  Pacific  Hail- 
way  and  shipped  to  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago,  while  those  in  the  more  northern  part 
are  driven  to  Dodge  and  other  shipping  points  in  Kansas,  and  from  thence  shipped  to 
the  markets  above  mentioned.  There  is  no  difficulty  found  in  this  part  of  the  State 
in  introducing  improved  bulls  and  breeding  up  the  herds;  consequently,  the  cattle  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  are  much  bettor  improved  than  those  further  south, 
where,  on  account  of  the  warm  climate,  it  has  been  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  in- 
troduce improved  bulls.  The  number  of  cattle  in  this  part  of  the  State  will,  probably, 
not  fall  short  of  two  and  one-half  million.  There  is  but  little  farming  done  in  either 
Northwestern  or  Western  Texas,  the  small  amount  of  land  cultivated  being  usually 
done  by  small  stockmen  and  run  in  connection  with  their  stock  business  in  a  small 
way,  merely  to  furnish  feed  for  their  horses  during  the  winter.  In  this  part  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  in  Western  and  Southern  Texas,  the  cattle  manage  to  live  the  entire 
season  on  such  food  only  as  nature  provides  for  them,  which  was  also  the  case,  until 
the  last  few  years,  in  Central  Texas;  but  during  the  last  winter  (and  to  some  extent 
for  one  or  two  winters  previous)  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  feed,  in  some  localities, 
for  a  few  months  during  the  winter  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

You  will  notice  from  the  map  that  I  have  marked  a  dotted  line,  designated  as  the 
qaaraotine  line,  which  is  intended  to  separate  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  State  from  the  northern  part,  as  near  as  possible  on  a  line,  so  as  to  divide  the  cattle 
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on  the  southern  and  eastern  part,  that  ma^  impart  Texas  fever,  from  those  on  the 
northern  part,  who  will  not  impart  it,  but  will  contract  the  disease  fh>m  those  driven 
£rom  the  southern  or  eastern  part.  You  will  understand  it  is  difficult  to  draw  this  line 
exact;  that  is,  to  locate  or  say  just  at  what  point  the  cattle  will  impart  or  contract 
the  disease.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  this  line  is  as  neaf  correct  as  it  can 
probably  be  made. 

If  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  clear,  or  yon  should  wish  any  further  information  on 
any  |^>oiiit  touching  this  interest,  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  answering  any  inquiries  that 
you  may  wish  to  make. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  LOVING. 

Hon.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


APPENDIX  No.  5. 

STATEMENT  PREPARED  BY  MR,  D.  W,  HINKLE.OF  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX., 
IN  REGARD   TO  THE  RANGE  AND  PANCH  CATTLE  BUSINESS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

1.  There  are  in  Texas  175,587,840  acres  of  land,  aboat  one-half  of  which  is  devoted 
to  stock  raising  j  the  si'eater  portion  of  these  lands  lie  west  of  the  Texas  Central  Rail- 
road, and  the  pnncipal  part  of  them  devoted  strictly  to  range  cattle  west  of  the  Inter- 
national and  Great  Northern  Railroad,  extending  north  to  the  upper  Panhandle. 

All  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  used  for  range  cattle,  except  lands  occupied  by  towns 
and  railroads,  say  about  40,000,000  acres,  out  of  a  total  area  of  44,154,240  acres. 

2.  As  to  the  number  of  cattle  raised  in  Texas  annually,  you  will  see  by  the  comp- 
troller's report  of  tax-paying  cattle,  6,517,524  head  reported  on  hand  November  15, 1881. 
The  product  from  that  number  of  cattle  would  be  a  fraction  less  than  2,000,000  head 
of  calves,  one- half  of  which  would  be  female  cattle,  leaving  in  round  numbers  about 
900,000  head  of  male  cattle  for  sale  to  beef  growers  and  for  driving  purposes.  In  1883 
-we  had,  as  per  comptroller's  report  same  date,  6,054,48S  head,  showing  that  stocks 
had  increased  463,036  head,  though  many  female,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  young  male 
cattle  had  been  sold.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  State  produces  annually  1,000,000 
head  of  cattle  for  sale,  divided  as  per  last  year,  1884.  (See  comptroller's  report.) 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cattle  shipped  and  driven  to  northern  ranges,  worth 
at  points  of  delivery,  at  |16  per  head,  $12,000,000.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
head  of  beef  cattle  were  shipped  to  the  various  markets  North  and  South,  (say  Saint 
Louis,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Memphis,  and  others),  worth,  at  $22  per 
head,  |5,500,0()0.  We  have  in  the  State  a  population  of  about  2,250,000  people,  who 
all  eat  and  largely  of  beef,  and  while  the  bulk  of  the  beef  eaten  consists  of  female  cat- 
tle, they  are  worth,  at  a  low  estimate  to  the  raisers,  say  300,000  head  of  cattle  worth 
in  Texas  markets,  $5,600,000,  showing  that  Texas  raises  &nd  feeds  to  a  hungry  world 
$24,100,000  worth  of  beef  yearly. 

The  third  qnestion  Is  answered  in  No.  2. 

4.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  got  a  trail  from  Texas  'to  the  Northern  States  and 
Territories,  owing  to  the  fact  that  too  few  railroads  lead  from  this  State  northward, 
and  the  roads  now  in  operation  could  not,  however  willing,  handle  all  of  the  cattle 
for  export,  and  then  it  would  give  railroad  companies  a  chance  to  pool  on  routes  and 
make  the  expense  of  sending  cattle  to  northern  ranges  too  great. 

Individually,  I  prefer  to  ship  (have  been  a  shipper  for  two  years)  rather  than  drive, 
and  t^ink  the  rail  transportation  absolutely  necessary  to  this  the  greatest  breeding 
country  in  the  world. 

Texas  cattlemen  generally  own  the  land  on  which  cattle  are  grown,  and  pastures 
ranging  from  20,000  to  200.000  acres,  securely  fenced,  are  to  be  couoteil  by  scores ;  in 
fact,  South  and  West  and  North  Texas  is  nearly  all  owned  by  cattlemen,  and  a  large 
per  cent,  of  them  have  good  fences.  These  are  not  farms,  they  are  pastures.  I  name 
two  men  who  own  in  this  country  pastures  embracing  more  than  250,000  acres  each. 
T.  C.  O'Conner,  the  richest  cattleman  in  the  United  States,  lives  in  Refugio  County  ; 
R.  King,  in  Nueces  County.  Many,  very  many,  others  own  pastures  of  100,000  acres 
and  over. 

You  will  see  by  the  fact  that  as  Texas  is  being  fenced  by  large  pasture  owners,  that 
in  a  few  years  railroads  must  furnish  the  necessary  transportation  to  carry  the  cattle 
to  market ;  in  fact,  the  country  south  of  the  Galveston,  Harrisbiirg  and  San  Antonio 
Raill^)ad  is  now  so  fenced  as  to  depend  on  rail  shipment-s,  and  a  large  per  cent,  of  all 
the  yoong  cattle  sent  north  for  maturing  comes  from  that  region  (would  say  at  least 
300,000  head).  The  letter  to  you  from  George  Olds,  esq.,  general  traffic  manager,  is 
well  conceived  and  deserves  your  consideration.  He  expresses  uiy  views  about 
quarantine  grounds.  I  think  there  should  be  quarantine  grounds  allotted  to  the  rail- 
roads, and  uie  points  designated  by  him  will  suit  us. 

To  sum  up  a  very  cursory  report  of  so  great  a  trade,  we  want  to  get  our  cattle  to 
market ;  drive  or  ship  by  rail,  prefer  both,  but  if  both  can^t  be  had,  give  us  all  you 
can.  You  can  add  facts :  I  know  that  Texas  is  per  se  the  breeding  country  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  and  will  produce  more  beef,  or  rather  young  cattle,  than  any 
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two  States  or  Territories  in  the  Union.  We  raise  twelve  calves  for  every  cow  owned 
(in  her  lifetime),  Kansas  raises  about  ten  calves  to  the  cow ,  Nebraska  eight  calves, 
Wyoming  and  Montana  and  Dakota  about  six  calves  to  the  cow,  Oregon  four  calves 
to  the  cow  (strictly  range  cattle). 

You  will  see  that  witn  the  above  facts,  that  if  Texas  was  cut  off  from  the  market* 
of  the  world,  that  the  States  and  Territories  quarantining  against  her  cattle  woald 
enhance  the  value  of  heef  and  make  the  poor  man  pay  more  for  it  than  be  does  now, 
and  that  it  is  due  very  largely  to  this  State  that  the  laboring  classes  in  the  East  have 
been  able  to  eat  beef.  Texas  has  more  female  cattle  than  all  of  the  balance  of  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  has  been  *'  The  Motlt^r  of  the  Weti "  in  the 
cattle  business.  Her  cowboys  opened  up  to  the  world  the  markets  of  Kansas  and 
other  Northwestern  States.  They  drove  the  Indians  from  the  groat  northern  plain 
and  opened  them  up  to  civilization. 

As  to  the  subject  of  artesian  wells  and  the  practicability  of  furnishing  water  where 
none  now  exists,  I  am  too  little  posted  to  ^ive  you  the  data  requested,  but  I  think  in 
the  near  future  large  tracts  of  dry  lands  in  Texas  and  other  Territories  will  be  fur- 
nished by  that  meacsand  thus  add  to  the  beef  production  of  the  country.  I  estimate 
that  there  are  abont  23,500,000  acres  in  this  State  now  unavailable  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  water,  which  can  and  will  be  brought  into  use  through  the  means  of  ar- 
tesian wells.  Fully  10,000,000  acres  are  in  the  same  condition  in  tne  Indian  Territory 
and  28,000,000  acres  in  New  Mexico. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  will  always  pay  stockmen  and  beef  eaters  better  if 
they  will  allow  Texas  to  breed  cattle  and  then  sell  the  voung  stock  to  northern  ranch- 
men to  be  matured.  Texas  raises  a  greater  number  of  calves  to  a  given  number  of 
cows  than  any  other  State  north  of  it,  and  our  young  cattle  make  larger  and  better 
beef  by  being  grown  on  northern  ranges.  Our  climate,  warm  at  nearly  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  is  especially  adapted  to  breeding  purposes,  and  after  a  calf  is  twelve 
months  old  or  over,  it  is  then  able  to  stand  the  colder  climate  of  the  North,  and  in  a 
vear  or  two  mature  into  a  beef  steer,  weighing  more  than  the  same  animal  grown 
here. 

To  describe  the  drive,  and  how  Texas  cattle  are  handled,  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble, unless  yon  knew  something  of  range  work. 

We  commence  in  the  early  spring  with  mounted  men  to  drive  the  cattle  on  a  cer- 
tain range  to  a  pen,  where  we. turn  out  all  not  needed  for  driving  purposes  (most 
ranges  have  several  pens).  Those  to  be  driven  are  kept  under  herd  until,  after  repeat- 
ing the  same  operation  over  all  parts  of  the  range  and  putting  all  the  bunches 
together,  a  herd  is  formed  ;  it  sometimes  takes  many  ranches  or  ranges  to  furnish  a 
herd  large  enough  to  drive  north,  though  there  are  a  large  number  of  ranches  able  to 
furnish  several  nerds  each.  A  herd  generallv  consists  of  twenty- five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  head  of  cattle.  After  enough  cattle  are  bunched  together  to  form  a  herd, 
a  boss  man,  with  eight  hands,  a  wagon  for  hauling  provisions,  and  a  cook,  who  is 
also  the  driver  of  the  wagon,  with  not  less  than  four  horses  to  each  man,  starts  to  fi^o 
to  the  trail,  taking  the  nearest  route  on  which  there  is  grass  and  water,  from  tue 
point  at  which  the  cattle  are  started  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  trail ;  the  cattle  are 
driven  slowly,  allowing  time  for  grazing  and  watering,  and  at  night  are  stopped,  and 
will  generally  lie  down  abont  dark  in  a  space  of  abont  2  acres ;  the  drivers  ride  around 
them  all  night,  taking  watches  just  like  sentinels  around  a  camp.  Our  main  trail 
commences  at  Bandera,  the  county  seat  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  runs  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  Fort  Griffin,  thence  to  Doan^s  store,  on  Red  River,  where  it  is 
proposed  the  national  trail  shall  commence,  thence  to  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  thence  to 
Ogalalla,  Nebr.,  where  the  trails  divide,  going  in  all  directions  northward,  west,  or 
east,  to  pointi)  whore  the  cattle  are  t«>  be  delivered  to  northern  buyers.  Cattle  are 
driven  about  15  miles  per  day,  and  some  herds,  for  delivery  in  Montana,  are  on  the 
trail  ninety  days,  and  even  more. 

The  comptroller  of  the  State  certiiies  that  taxes  have  been  paid  to  the  15th  No- 
vember, 1884,  on  6,517,524  head.     Value,  $81,052,616. 

I  would  say  there  are  in  the  State  not  less  than  7,000,000  cattle,  value  1^105,000,000. 
I  send  comptroller's  report.  There  are  many  ranges  in  the  extreme  western  part  of 
the  State,  reaching  from  the  mouth  of  Devil's  River  west  to  El  Paso,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  north  to  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Panhandle,  so  large  tJi^t  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a  close  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  on  theni. 

The  following  certificates  of  the  comptroller  of  Texas  show  the  number  and  valua- 
tion of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs  assessed  for  taxation  in  that  State  for  the  years 
1883  and  1884 : 

(Executive  department,  office  of  comptroller,  Austin,  Tex.) 

I,  William  J.  Swain,  comptroller  of  public  accounts  of  the  State  of  Texas,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  assessment  rolls  for  the  year  1884  on  file  in  this  office  show  the  num- 
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hen  of  eattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs  assessed  for  taxation  for  said  year  to  be  as 
follows: 


Animals. 


Cattie. 
Honei 
Simp 


Number. 


e,  517. 524 

1, 154. 090 

,    4. 691. 008 

Bog» I,403,b70 


Yalae. 


$81, 052. 61ft 
32, 109. 577 

V,  ••VI.  ovw 

2, 137, 978 


In  testimony  whereof  I  herennto  sign  ray  name  and  cause  the  seal  of  this  office  to 
be  affixed  this  the  15th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1884. 

WM.  J.  SWAIN,  Comptroller, 

(Executive  department,  office  of  comptroller,  Austin,  Tex.) 

I,  Wiliam  J.  Swain,  comptroller  of  public  accounts  of  the  State  of  Texas,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  assessment  rolls  for  the  year  188^)  on  file  in  this  office  show  the  num- 
bers of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs  assessed  for  taxation  for  said  year  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : 


Animals. 


Cattle. 
Horsee 
Sheep. 
Hogs  .. 


Namber. 


6.054,488 
1.054.452 
4, 491, 600 
1,044,762 


Value. 


$71, 393. 81» 

27, 67».  508 

9, 228. 234 

1, 673. 298 


In  testimony  wheroof  I  hereunto  sign  my  name  and  cause  the  seal  of  this  office  to* 
be  affixed  this  tho  *29th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1884. 

WM.  J.  SWAIN,  Comptroller, 


APPENDIX  No.  6. 

LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
BY  PROF,  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  LL.  D.    OF  YALE  COLLEGE,  IN  REGARD  TO 

THE  PRINCIPAL  SOURCES  OF  THE  RAINFALL  OF  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Yale  College,  February  23,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  Id  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  altimo  I  have  to  state  that  there  is 
oo  doubt  that  the  westerly  winds  which  blow  ov^r  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  very 
dry  winds  when  they  reach  the  east-ern  slope  of  those  mountains ;  and  they  appear 
to  have  lost  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  moisture  by  the  precipitation  which 
took  place  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  I  have  examined  this  subject 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  July,  1881,  and  I  here- 
with send  you  a  copy  of  this  paper.  As  the  result  of  this  dryness,  the  mean  annual 
rainfall  between  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  the  meridian  of  100  dejj^recsis,  with  slis^ht  ex- 
ceptions, less  than  15  inches.  This  is  shown  by  the  latest  rain-charto  published  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Throughout  all  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Monntains, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  considerable  part  of  the  rainfall  is  evi- 
dently due  to  vapor  which  comes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  influence  is  very  de- 
cided up  to  the  parallel  of  36  degrees,  and  is  probably  felt  in  a  diminished  degree  still 
further  north. 

Near  the  Atlantic  coast  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  evidently  increased  by  vapor 
which  comes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  For  the  remaining  portion  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  vapor  which  furnishes  the  rain  may  come  to 
some  extent  from  these  two  sources,  but  it  is  chietly  derived  from  the  chain  of  the 
great  lakes  from  the  rivers,  small  lakes,  and  collections  of  water,  and  from  the  moist 
earth. 

The  rainfall  in  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States  within  150  miles  of  the  Pa- 
cific Oce^iu  is  evidently  derived  mainly  from  vapor  which  rises  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  precipitation  occurs  almost  wholly  on  the  west 
side  of  the  rid^e  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  there  is  but  little  rainfall  on  the  east  side. 
I  am,  with  much  respect,  yours  truly, 

ELIAS  LOOMIS. 
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APPENDIX  No.  7. 

LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
BY  MR,  SILAS  BENT,  OF  SAINT  LOUIS,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  METEOROL- 
OUT  OF  THE  GREAT  INTERIOR  DRY  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Gkanitk  Block,  Cornkk  Foi-rth  and  Market  Streets, 

Saint  Louhy  Febrnarj/  19,  IdSO. 

Ukak  Sir:  Your  favor  of  13th  iiistaut,  toffetber  with  map  showing  auunal  rainfall 
in  tbo  United  States,  is  received,  for  which  i  thank  you,  hh  well  as  for  your  criticism 
of  my  addreas  upon  the  '*  Metcorol«>gy  of  the  Mountains  and  Plains  of  North  Amer- 
ica," dtc,  in  reply  to  which  I  have  to  say  that  my  treatment  of  the  subject,  neces- 
sarily very  brief,  did  not  aim  to  go  farther  than  to  announce  the  operations  of  geu- 
erml  laws,  and  to  only  touch  upon  such  moditications  of  those  laws  occasioned  by 
loe*l  iuflueuoes  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  a  fair  ^ireseutation  of  the  hypothesis. 

If  the  maps  you  send  were  made  from  observations  taken  equally  often  all  over  the 
United  States  territory  and  included  the  snowfall  as  well  as  the  rainfall,  then  it  would 
be  almost  conclusive  against  the  general  theory  ;  but  this,  I  take  it,  is  not  the  case, 
and  the  precipitation  of  moisture  in  the  form  of  snow  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
(which  from  their  reservoirs  keep  in  perennial  flow  all  the  great  rivers  of  the  conti- 
ueut),  as  well  as  along  what  might  be  termed  the  water-belts,  extending  from  the 
month  of  the  Columbia  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  Kennebec 
Rivers,  is  not  shown  on  the  map,  yet  this  is  a  potential  factor  in  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  as  a  whole. 

The  rainfall  alone,  as  shown  by  the  map,  would  not  keep  the  Great  Lakes  in  supply 
without  the  addition  of  the  snow  that  falls  into  them,  and  by  the  map  there  isuo  rainfall 
shown  capable  of  sustaining  all  the  great  rivers  that  radiate  from  the  region  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  or  the  **  water  dome  "  of  the  continent.  But  my  main  object  in  discussing 
these  points  in  the  address  was  to  show  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  mountain  ranges 
running  north  and  south,  and  therefore,  acc(»rdiug  to  my  theory,  at  right  angles  to 
the  waUimre'laden  winds  from  the  west,  the  arid  plateau  and  plains  of  Arizona,  Utah, 
and  Nevada  and  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  would  be  as  prolific  and 
luxuriant  as  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Manitoba,  for  if  this  moisture  were 
brought  to  these  high  latitudes  of  the  water  belt  by  a  wind  from  the  south,  its  pre- 
cipitation would  be  distributed  all  along  the  way  over  the  arid  plains  of  Arizona  and 
Utah  and  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  and  the  sterility  of  those  plains  would  not 
exist.  Their  very  sterility,  therefore,  shows  that  south  winds  do  not  i»revail  there, 
and  that  the  west  winds  that  do  pi-evail  are  robbed  of  their  moisture  by  the  condens- 
ing power  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  stand  across  their  path  before  they  can  reach 
these  plains. 

The  map,  no  doubt,  shows  correctly  the  rainfall  ov«'r  the  eastern  half  of  our  coun- 
try ;  but  now  much  of  that,  so  represented,  conies  from  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  and  At- 
lantic, and  how  much  from  the  huows  of  the  northwo^t  converted  into  rain  before  it 
falls  cannot  be  yet  determined,  though  I  by  no  means  pretend  that  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  that  rainfall  does  not  come  from  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic.  But  still,  if 
the  snowfall  upon  the  western  mountains  and  northern  plains  could  be  also  as  fully 
and  fairly  shown  as  the  rainfall  is  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  1  think  the  face 
of  the  map  would  l>e  very  nuiterially  changed  and  its  relative  exhibits  correspond- 
ingly mollified. 

1  write  under  a  press  of  disturbing  business  thoughts,  but  hope  you  can  understand 
me,  and  believe  me,  very  respectfullv,  yours, 

SILAS  BENT. 

Hon.  Joseph  Nuimo,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Staiieiics,  WashingUmyD,  C, 
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APPENDIX  No.  8. 

LETTER  IN  REGARD  TO  TBE  PRECIPITATION  OF  MOISTURE  THROUGH- 
OUT  THE  GREAT  DRY  AREA  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  BY  HI  LAS  BENT,  ESQ., 
SAINT  LOUIS. 

Granite  Block, 
Corner  Fourth  and  Market  Streets,  Saini  LouU,  April  9,  1685. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  17th  nltimo,  with  papers  from  the  Signal  Boreaa,  I 
foond  awaitinff  me  on  my  retnm  home  a  few  days  ago.  I  have  not  had  time  to  ex- 
amine the  tAbleR,  bnt  assuming  that  yoor  analysis  of  them  is  correct,  and  that  they 
''show  that  the  average  precipitation  daring  the  sammer  months  throaghoat  the  dry 
area  east  of  the  Rooky  Monntain  range  is  considerably  greater  than  daring  the  win- 
t«r  months/'  and  that  "  in  Idaho  and  Washington  Territories  the  reverse,  howerer, 
appears  to  be  the  case,"  it  wonid,  of  coarse,  be  desirable  with  me  to  harmonise  theie 
facts  with  the  theory  advanced  in  my  recent  paper  npon  the  meteorology  of  the  nioooi- 
ains  and  plains  of  North  America.  This,  however,  t  am  not  snre  I  can  fally  do,  tor  I 
have  great  doubts  as  t-o  the  whole  truth  being  told  by  these  tables.  The  riiim'fmufm 
used  by  the  weather  bureau  are  accurate  enough  for  all  practical  parposes,  and  no 
doubt  show  correctlv  the  precipitation  that  takes  place  in  that  form  at  the  localitifls 
where  they  are  used,  but  the  snow-gauges  are  quite  inadequate  to  show  the  amount 
of  precipitation  of  moisture  that  reaches  the  earth's  surface  in  the  form  of  snow,  or 
the  point  at  which  the  congealation  of  vapor  into  snow  has  occurred.  Tables  or  mapa, 
therefore,  made  from  such  records  give  but  a  one-sided  view  of  the  subject,  and  tnis 
is  the  difficulty  that  stands  in  the  way  of  any  examination  of  the  meteorological  prob- 
lem where  the  annual  precipitation  is  divided  into  rainfall  and  snowfall,  as  is  the 
case  throughout  the  dry  area  east  of  the  Socky  Mountain  range.  But,  on  the  Paeifie 
coast  and  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  below  the  snow  limit,  where  the 
precipitation  is  almost  altogether  as  rain,  it  is  not  difficult  t-o  show  why  that  pre- 
cipitation should  be  much  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  as  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  do. 

The  ocean  temperature  of  the  North  Pacific  remains  pretty  much  the  same  through- 
out the  year,  and  is,  as  I  have  before  said,  about  7(P  or  75^  F.  The  temperature  of 
the  land,  however,  along  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  Washin^^n  Territory  and  the 
lower  regions  of  Idaho  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  ocean  in  the  summer  time,  and 
much  lower  in  the  winter  season.  The  vapor-lfiden  west  winds,  which  come  to  those 
coasts  from  across  the  Pacific,  partake  of  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  and  being 
cooler  than  the  land  in  summer,  are  expanded  by  the  contact  rather  than  contracted, 
and,  of  course,  yield  no  precipitation,  but  in  the  winter,  being  warmer  than  the  land, 
they  are  contracted  by  the  contact,  and  cive  forth  the  mists  and  rain  which  envelop 
that  region  throughout  that  season,  and  which  mists  and  rain  are  congealed  into 
snow  only  when  those  winds  reach  the  mountains  where  the  temperature  is  below 
the  freezing  point. 

The  equable  character  of  the  climate  on  that  coast,  caused  by  these  west  winds,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  thunder-storms  and  tornadoes  are  almost  unknown  there,  these 
phenomena  being  caused  by  the  meeting  of  currents  in  the  atmosphere  of  different 
temperatures,  as  described  in  extreme  cases  in  the  article  upon  the  "  Birth  of  the  Tor- 
nado,^ which  I  sent  you  a  short  time  since. 

From  information  derived  from  residents  along  the  foot-hills  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  are  familar  with  the  weather  of  the  plains  or  dry  area  of 
that  region,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  precipitation  upon 
tho^e  plains  is  in  the  form  of  snow,  which  falls  in  the  winter,  and  which,  if  it  could 
be  measured,  would  reverse  the  showing  of  these  tables  from  the  weather  bureau. 

This,  however,  can  be  only  definitely  settled  when  the  appliances  for  snowfall 
measurement  can  be  made  more  accurate  than  any  yet  devised. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  interest  and  trouble  you  bestow  upon  this  matter,  and 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  profitable  investigation  in  the  interest  of  science,  I 
am,  very  sincerely  yours, 

SILAS  BENT. 

Hon.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Siatietice,  Treasury  Depart  men  t,  fVashingtou,  D,  C, 
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APPENDIX    No.   9. 

LBTTEB  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUBRAV  OF  STATISTICS, 
IN  BEOABD  TO  THE  SOURCES  OF  PRECIPITATION  THBOUOHOUT  THE 
DBY  ABEA,  BY  CAPT.  SAMUEL  M,  MILLS,  ACTING  CHIEF  SIGNAL  OFFI- 
CEB  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Signal  Office,  War  Departmbnt, 

Washington  City,  March  8,  1885. 

Sir:  RefiBrriiig  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  ultimo,  in  which  yon  state  that  in  the 
prepaimtion  of  a  report  in  regard  to  the  rans^  and  ranch  cattle  area  of  the  United 
Dtatefly  yon  deaire  to  describe  the  dry  area  of  this  conntry,  and  for  that  pnrpose  sub- 
mit oMrifun  inquiries  to  obtain  information  on  the  subject,  I  have  the  honor  to  say 
thmt  your  questions  relate  to  general  theories  which  are  not  easily  discussed  in  a  few 
woraa. 

It  seems  probable  that  evaporation  i^om  the  Kuro-Siwo  is  no  more  important  than 
that  from  tne  remainder  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  wmthwest  wind  that,  north  of  California,  passes  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
deposits  rain  on  our  Pacific  coast,  undoubtedly  draws  most  of  its  moisture  firom  the 
Paeiflo  Ocean ;  it  loses  more  of  its  moisture  on  the  immediate  coast  than  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  is  by  no  means  depleted ;  on  the 
arerage  its  dew-point  falls  about  15  degrees  Fahrenheit  before  reaching  the  crest. 
This  eorresponds  to  a  loss  of  about  40  per  cent,  of  its  moisture.  Having  passed  the 
ermt  it  does  not  furnish  any  more  rain  until  its  60  per  cent,  residuum  has  been  in- 
ereased  either  bv  local  evaporation  or  b^  mixing  with  moist  air  from  some  distant 
ssnroe,  such  as  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Great  Lakes,  &.c. 

As  any  rainfall  immediately  begins  to  evaporate,  and  mixes  with  what  is  already 
in  the  tii,  it  is  impracticable  to  stAto  what  proportion  of  the  rainfall  over  the  Great 
Lakes  or  over  any  other  socticn  comes  directly  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caiib- 
liean  Sea. 

I  am,  very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  sei^vant, 

S.  M.  MILLS, 
Captain  Fifth  Artillenff  Acting  Chi^  Signal  Officer  U,  S.  Army, 

Mr.  J06KPH  NiMMO,  Jr., 

Chi^  Bureau  of  Stati$tic$f  Treasury  Department, 
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APPENDIX  No.  U). 

TABLES  SHOWING  THE  MONTHLY  PRECIPITATION  AT  VARIOUS  POINTS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  DRY  AREA,  FURNISHED  BY  CAPT.  SAMUEL  M. 
MILLS,  U.  S.  ARMY,  ACTING  CHIEF  SIGNAL  OFFICER. 

Signal  Office,  War  Departmrnt. 

fVaakington  Citjf,  March  13,  l?8r>. 

Sir:  III  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  7tli  iustaut,  reiiueatiag  a  statement  of  the  pre- 
cipitation at  the  |K>intR  indicat«il  therein,  I  have  the  honor  to  iuclo.se  herewith  au  ex- 
tract from  the  I'ccords  of  this  office. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  M.  MILLS, 
Captain  Fifth  ArtilUry,  Acting  Chief  Signal  Officer  U.  S.  Jrwy. 

Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

Chief  Bureau  of  Statiniice^  Treasury  Dvpartment. 

Precipitation  {in  inches  and  hundre  Ith^)  at  various  pointn,  from  the  records  nf  tite  Siynal 
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PredpiUiUon  {in  iHches  and  hundredths)  at  carious  places^  (fc. — Continned. 
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i.OT 

3.81 

1.68 

1.29 

0.19 

1.65 

2.00 

29.78 

1881 

...'  5.03 

5.04 
6.16 

1.84 
1.97 

3.51 
4.08 

0.45 
1.93 

l.fll 
0.77 

0.6.'> 
0.83 

0.22 
0.14 

1.47 
0.94 

3.04 
4.41 

2.47 
2.61 

2.37 
7.12 

.  27.70 

1882 

...    2.56 

83.52 

1883 

...1  5.48 

1.17 

2.44 

1.64 

2.00 

0.08 

0.00 

0.30 

0.09 

1.44 

3.11 

2.79 

21.44 

1P84 

...    3.14 

5.66 

1.79 

2.40 

0.81 

2.02 

0.32 

0.09 

1.40 

3.45 

0.25 

5.10 

26.43 

Mean 

...  3.92 

4.04 

1.09 

3.09 

1.77 

1.10 

0.70 

0.41 

0.82 

2.80 

2.09 

4.98 

27.75 

im^ 

1KT9 

1880 

1W«1 

1882 

1883 

1884 


Mean 


1«1 .. 
1872.. 
1P73.. 
1?74.. 
W75., 
1876.. 

i«n.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881., 

1882.. 

1883. 

1884.. 


Mean. 


DEADWOOD,  DAK. 


0.30 
0.58 
0.56 
3.10 
0.38 
0.74 
0.85 


1.01 
0.72 
1.14 
1.26 
0.21 
1.32 
1.01 


I  3.85  i  8.77 
0. 51  I  7. 69 


0.76 
2.59 
1.29 
0.84 
2.61 


1.57 
2.05 
7.31 
5.69 
2.29 


7  80 

5.03  , 

2.43 

3.70 

7.05 

I 


:10.33 
1.72 


4.67 
8.33 
3.04 
5.78 
5.26 
2.51 


1.82 
1.51 
1.56 
4.81 


1.49 
3.33 
0.56 
1.97 


1.  82  I  1. 32 
8.51  I  3.07 


0.32 
0.30 
1.80 
0.28 
0.11 
1.99 


4.26 
1.27 
0.58 
0.88 
0.80 
1.48 


1 

0.  75 

3.63 

0.27 

1.14 

2.37 

0.61 

0.84 

0.05 

1.35 

2.57 

i  0.45 

1.01 

1.40 

1.79 

2a  50 
19.20 
21.18 
8a83 
29.69 
24.29 


0.92  I  0.95  ,  1.78     5.05  {  S.44  >  4.10  >'2.50  :  1.96     0.80  ;  1.54     1.07  '  1.55  |  26.11 

•  I.I 


DENVER,  COLO. 


0.55 
0.13 
0.84 
0.88 
a  21 
1.90 
0.10 
0.40 
0.38 
0.49 
0.57 
2.85 
0.22 


0.22 
0.24 
0.53 
0.60 
0.11 
0.40 
0.48 
0.39 
0.32 
1.22 
0.20 
0.45 
0.86 


1.71 
0.22 
0.49 
0.39 
L80 
1.40 
1.^2 
1.00 
0.21 
0.87 
0.20 
0.21 
0.93 


0. 06     0. 46     0. 87 


2.09 
2.43 
1.70 
2.24 
\.^>. 
2.77 
0.a5 
2.62 
0.81 
0.50 
1.47 
3.10 
3.33 


I 


3.74 
0.75 
2.43 
1.94 
&57 
2.30 
2.90 
8.36 
1.11 
2.21 

«•  Ho 

4.80 
4.61 


2.07 
2.24 
1.21 
0.43 
1.10 
1.93 
2.78 
0.32 
1.22 
0.09 
4.96 
0.85 
1.47 


2.69 
2.00 
3.85 
4.32 
1.16 
0.83 
1.38 
0.64 
1.38 
2.50 
0.66 
2.27 
0.65 


I 


1.75 
1.41 
0.68 
1.97 
2.03 
1.30 
2.25 
1.88 
1.46 
2.83 
1.20 
0.75 
L71 


1.67 
0.89 
1.34 
2.89 
0.60 
0.38 
1.23 
0.02 
0.89 
0.57 
0.06 
1.08 
0.13 


1. 83     3. 17  ,  1.  59  !  1. 79  ,  1. 56  ,  0. 90 

ill 


0.68 
0.73 
0.64 
0.22 
0.12 
2.15 
0.80 
0.19 
1.87 
0.32 
0.75 
1.49 
0.21 


0.69 
0.16 
0.08 
1.28 
1.50 
0.73 
0.67 
0.21 
0.83 
1.68 
0.71 
0.32 
0.19 


0.51 
0.29 
0.61 
0.17 
0.59 
1.70 
0.79 
1.05 
0.33 
0.10 
0.00 
0.73 
2.32 
0.76 


18.05 
11.81 
13.46 
17.25 
20.12 
16.38 
15.51 
10.86 
9.58 
12.78 
14.49 
19. 49 
14  98 


0.74  ;  0.70  I  0.71  I  14.98 


DODGE  CITY,  KAXS. 


1K74, 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 


0.12 

aoo 

0.18 
0.21 
0.87 

(*) 
0.15 
0.52 
0.44 
0.08 


0.10 
0.05 
0.56 
1.18 
0.08 

(*) 
l.t>3 

0.22 

1.42 

0.28 


0.04 
3.60 
0.25 
1.01 
0.17 
0.04 
0.50 
0.24 
0.42 
1.91 


0.72 
0.16 
3.88 
1.06 
0.40 
0.11 
2.88 
0.68 
2.40 
1.07 


2.26 
1.15 
4.96 
4.63 
0.90 
3.U1 
12.82 
3.87 
6.41 
4.47 


0.73 
2.53 

3.92  ; 

2.  19  ' 
4.40 
1.59  I 
1.77 
I..M  I 
4.31  ' 
7.67  , 


3.28 
2.26 
1.79 
1.61 
3.90 
4.00 
6.06 
8.04 
2  61 
6.40 


2.06 
1.03 
4.09 
4.48 
3.75 
5.17 
2.86 
1.07 
5.66 
4.82 


1.32 
2.13 
0.50 
0.76 
0.80 
0.32 
3.13 
0.15 
1.82 
0.23 


Mean i  a26  <  0.56  I  0.82  !  L24  I  4.36  |  3.06  |  8.40  '  3.45 

'■__ I . ;_ 

*  Inappreciable. 
EAGLE  ROCK,  IDAHO. 


0.22 
0.06 
1.00 
3.34 
0.09 

(*) 
1.42 
2.19 
1.62 
3.32 
1.50 


0.23 
0.00 
1.85 
0.56 
0.60 
0.04 
2.43 
0.95 
0.11 
0.12 
0.83 


0.05 
0.09 
0.15 
4.36 
0.19 
0.12 
0.03 
0.61 
0.11 
L07 
1.10 


10.78 
15.40 
27.89 
17.96 
15.43 
18.12 
83.65 
13.14 
28.50 
30.36 


1.07     1.34  I  0.66  '  0.72     2L11 


\ 


O.W\  \.«^  \\.*2ft 


V4.«^ 


*  Station  oloaed  June  15«  188a. 
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INTEBNAL   COMMEBCE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


Precipitfition  (in  inches  and  kundredtki)  at  various  paints f  ^o. — Coatinaed. 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Mean 


Year. 

• 

1 

February. 

• 

ApriL 

May. 

§ 

• 

1878 

1879 

i.57 
LOl 
0.35 
0.64 
0.10 
0.55 

0.83 

n 

0.24 
0.78 
0.40 
0.84 

0.18 
0.30 
0.01 

a38 

2.00 
0.33 

0.07 
0.10 
0.22 
0.00 
0.10 
0.01 

0.00 
0.00 
L83 
0.10 
0.02 
(•) 

0.08 

1880 

0.00 

1881 

0.02 

1882 

0.43 

0.04 

1884 

O.ll 

Mean 

0.70 

0.52 

0.55 

0.23 

0. 32     0. 11 

• 

>> 

1 

ptemb 

tober. 

-^     1    a8 

1 

s 

L25 

2.55     0.06 

L02 

2.47 

0. 35     0. 04 

0.05 

6.54 

8.60 

0.80 

0.47 

&18 

3.15 

L44 

L45 

L26 

2.82 

0.40 

0.00 

2.84 

L34 

2.51 

2.03 

0.46 

8.98 

3.68 

5.15 

3.20 

2.54 

L36 

L58 

o 


0.06 
0.01 
0.02 
0.50 
L46 
0.61 
a22 


u 

a 

5 


0.11 

a26 

L5S 

a  78 

0.00 
0.84 
2.07 


a 


&81 
14.87 
18L17 

&17 
13.91 
1IL80 


0.50  I  0.80  '  18.14 


*  Inappreciable. 
FORT  BENTON,   MONT. 


0.27 
0.60 
0.67 
0.66 
0.71 


2.27 
0.75 
0.75 
0.56 


0.80 


0.34 
0.65 
0.10 
Lll 
0.28 


0.06 

0.38 

0.45 

(*) 


0.82 
0.23 
0.64 
0.22 
L53 


a50 


0.20 
LOO 
L34 

(•) 


0.77 


0.67 
L14 
0.43 
L04 
L25 


0.64 
3.03 
2.98 
LOO 
1L06 


L14 
L67 
2.18 
2.57 
L45 


0.18 
L22 
L02 


L43 
0.36 
3.31 
LOO 


0.87 


2.83 


3.46 
0.18 
L93 
2.18 


4.62 
L29 
0.10 
2.24 
2.31 
L12 
2.28 
0.85 
0.16 
3.09 


0.61 
L50 
L17 
L19 


L  85  I  L  81 


L56 
L18 
0.27 
LOl 
0.79 


L04 


L82 
0.58 
0.49 
0.13 


0.32 
L32 
2.80 
0.93 
L44 


LIO 


I 


0.19 
0.19 
0.56 
0.71 


0.61 
0.86 
0.58 
a85 


LOO 
L94 
0.86 
L64 
0.36 


L44 
L73 
0.39 
0.86 
0.29 


L30 
aG9 

a  12 

0.60 
0.48 


12. 8S 
1L96 
16.46 
12.76 


La9 
0.07 
LOO 
0.11 
LOl 


a  84  I  0.79  ;  0.66 

I 


1&81 
10.18 
13.01 


12.60 


*  Incomplete. 
FORT  BUFORD,  DAK. 


1879 

1880 , 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

Mean 


1 

0.02  ;  0.59 

0.03 

2.75 

0.10  i  0.51 

0.21 

0.74 

1. 98  1  L  10 

L17 

L34 

0. 26     0. 29 

0.69 

0.94  1 

L  98  i  0. 36 

0.91 

0.48 

0. 11  ;  0. 12 

0.10 

L30  1 

0. 74     0. 50 

• 

0.52 

L26 

1 

5.  56  I  3. 35 


4  02 
LOO 
LOl 
0.59 
0.14 


5.46 
3.44 
L87 
0.07 
0.99 


2. 15  I  2. 68 


3.63 

0.18 

0.00 

L65 

0.37 

4.J7 

2.36 

L04 

0.90 

0.66 

L32 

LIO 

0.58 

0.39 

0.36 

2.25 

0.16 

2.86 

LOO 

0.29 

L69 

L96 

0.22 

1.41 

0.14 

L87     LOO 

0.58 

0.44 

0.81 

2.49 

1.14 

0.87 

0.95 

0.86 

1. 

8. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


68 
06 
00 
51 
11 
40 


19.71 
28.35 
13.00 
12.73 

lass 

7.37 


a  98  ,  14.  «l 


FORT  CUSTER,  MONT. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
18^ 


Mean. 


0.32 
2.84 
0.40 
0.22 
2.85 


0.60 
0.51 
0.02 
0.00 
L29 


0.36 
0.17 
0.07 
L03 
L02 


L31 
0.78 
L12 
L86 
0.77 


5.63 
L80 
4.45 
2.96 
L19 


3.17 
L57 
2.43 
L50 
3.87 


2.51 
L41 
0.54 
0.77 
0.80 


2.55 
0.03 
0.11 
LUl 
2.00 


1. 33  i  0. 50     0. 53  I  1. 17     3. 21     2. 51  ,  L  21  <  1. 16 


0.03 
0.20 
LOO 
L28 
0.46 
L42 


2.04 
L19 
0.80 
0.29 
0.97 
0.66 


0.18 
0.54 
0.66 
0.15 
LIO 
0.37 


1. 
1. 

a 

1. 
L 
0. 


53  I...... 

27  19.65 
22  i  1L88 
19  12.06 
87  18.84 
27     16.60 


0.75  I  0.99  ,  0.50  i  LOO     14.80 


FORT  ELLIOTT.  TEX. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


(*) 
0.47 

0.83 

(•) 
0.61 


0.05 
0.74 
0.16 
0.53 
0.27 


0.40 

(•) 
0.63 
0.04 
0.84 


0.16 
Ll»6 
0.66 
0.82 
LQ8 


4.48 
5,27 
7.48 
4.56 
6.29 


4.50 
0.10 
1.54 
L66 
6.86 


2.11 
3.28 
5.65 

2.87 

L2e 


L70 
0.49 
1.55 
6.56 
5l60 


0.54 
3.18 
3.  )8 
4.97 
0.84 


2.40 
0.60 
2.32 
5.32 
5.54 


0.10 
0.42 
0.96 
0.04 
2.14 


0.10 

ass 

0.26 
0.40 
0.84 
8.05 


16.79 
16.16 
24.76 
2&21 
88.91 


Mean j  0.28  i  0.35  ,  0.26     0.80     5.62     2.93  !  3.04  i  3. 18  i  2.54  .3.25     0.73  i  0.83  ,  2197 


Inappreciable. 
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Prt^pUaticm  (is  intttM  and  imulrnltk*)  at  rariotu  polmit,  ^.—Continued. 
FORT  KBOOH,  HOST. 


I  Jilil 


Ttmi. 

t 
1 

{ 

1 

! 

i.aa 

O.M 

nt\ 

V<* 

!i:l:l|;8 


«.«'  OH  !  ' 


WORT  SILL,  IND.  T. 


l.M 

S.DS 
LSI 
0.21 

o.ss 

l.W 

L47H.W.1S0     S,97 
I.DS     LH     1174     £.7« 

i.sa  '  1.S3    6.04    0.Z1 

L6S     Let     4.40     S.I9 

4.M 

tao 
o.aa 

2.50  !  5,IW      a.M  .*,05 
J!,03      L;S      a7l   ■  2.08 

3!h      L17  i  U.64  I0!su 
0.84      4.4S      L74tLag 
3.90  |4.T1     tB7;a.(ll 

^'"  '^it 

0.03 

a.  30 

0.U 

»3-« 

U^ 

1.18 

LeTJL»jS.4.|J.M|S.0» 

"• 

Z»lij.7S     aiTJLW 

3.U 

3s.n 

rOBT  TA8HAKIX,  WTO. 


....  iLsa  :  o.«s  :  o.ul  i.r. 


•  BUtloo  doMd  Jane  1M88J. 
LBWISTOS.  IDAHO. 


I»a {  L4«  :  0.78 

Un J  8.M  <  0  82 

UM B.1S  ,  S.10 


'  D.38     I 


IS  I  1.81  I  LOO  I 

*  LuppTOflilblB- 

NOBTH  PLATTE,  HEBB. 


1,0*  ;  0.20  I  1,34  I  3.18  ><.31     IT.41 


81     I.IT  \  LfiS  I  LIB  :  1.0^ 


1, 88  I  0. 87  j  I 


;  (') 


I  IO.M 

LM     L88  ,  1^81 

O.W     2.T»|2L71 

L40  '  8.28  I  17.gg 


i  0.18  ;  2Z.M 
:  0.71     17.  M 


...I  0,«0  I  0,89  .  0.M  I  L84  ,  3.M 


.72  ;  Z.M  i  m     L40  .  LSI     ' 


AlO 


INTERNAL   COMMERCE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


Precipitation  (in  inehe$  and  hnndrtdtht)  at  varioM  points^  ifo. — Continued. 

SANTA  Ft,  N.  HEX. 


Year. 


1871 
1872 
lft78 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
18A4 


V:   t 


9 
O 


cl 


CL 
< 


^ 

a 


4 


1  _. 


o 

S 


a84 

0.55 
1.39 
0.67 
0.61 
0.18 
0.21 
0.77 
0.28 
0.38 
0.47 
0.42 


0.20 
0.40 
1.60 
0.72 
0.40 
LOH 
0.89 
2.23 
0.94 
0.22 
0.06 
0.96 


0.13 
0.15 
1.51 
1.37 
0.64 
0.14 
0.73 
0.15 
0.15 
0.57 
0.23 
0.40 


0.14 
0.26 
1.71 
0.88 
0.46 
1.83 
0.22 
0.48 
0.05 
a98 
0.26 
0. 11 


0.45 
0.33 
0.70 
0.88 
0.83 
0.92 
1.01 
0.37 
0.52 
2.31 
1.06 
0.87 


2.44 
1.72 
0.54 
0.83 
1.62 
0.13 
3.18 
0.51 
0.65 
0.06 
1.36 

(t; 


2.63 
1.02 
3.92 
6.91 
5.43 
S.iM 
3.20 
2.34 
2.69 
472 
1.17 


2.96 
2.79 
1.73 
1.57 
2.18 
1.72 
.M2 
2.30 
1.79 
6.28 
4.69 


Mean a  52  ,  0. 64  .  0. 51     0. 57     0. 85     1. 14     3. 41  '  3. 01 


S 


s 


0.27 
1.23 
1.52 
4.14 
0.85 
0  96 
1.03 
L07 
1.13 
0.91 
0.62 


a25 

ao7 

2.47 
0.06 
a  75 
1.82 
0.00 
1.38 
0.75 
4.19 


S 
« 
> 


0.00 
0.01 
0.88 
0.58 
1.50 
0.97 
a  70 
3.15 
1.34 
0.28 
1. 11 
0.90 


a 
5 


0.00 

ao4 

0.83 
2.26 
9.47 
38 
63 
0.78 
0.50 
0.66 

(*) 
0.55 


0. 
0. 


I  •  • 


:i.77 


9L87 
flL73 
19.93 
18.97 
1&07 
13.15 
19L52 
1L44 
9.89 

iL37 


1. 25  I  1. 02     0. 91     0.  74      13. 89 


*  No  record. 


t  SUiion  closed  June  15,  1883.  ;  Station  rw^ened  December  1,  1884. 

SILVER  CITr.  N.  HEX. 


1678 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


2.78 
0.79 

ao2 

L83 
1.68 


1. 12  ;  0. 32 
0.85  I  a  58 
0.73  i  0.91 


2.06 
0.63 


1.17 
1.57 


0.01 
0.30 
0.48 
0.08 

(t) 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
l.Ol 
1.37 


0.  a'V  ;  3L  92 

0.  08  ,  1. 87 

0.99  I  3.05 

0.43  !  9.63 


7.70 
3.85 
3.51 
&69 


1. 02     1. 84  !  6. 00 


0.27 
2  41 
a  57 
3.89 
1.05 


(•) 

8.81 

0.77 

1.06 

0.28 

a49 

1.66 

0.00 

1.65 

3.21 

L55 

0.28 

0.00 

1.37 

0.58 

18.77 
16.90 
90.83 
19lS7 


■I' 


Moan 1.42  ;  1.08  |  0.90  I  0.22  j  0.48     a69     8^96  ,  5.95     2.24  ;  1.19  j  1.40     0.75     20.19 


*  Inappreciable. 


t  Station  dosed  March  31,  1883. 


SPOKANE  FALLS,  WASH. 


1881 , 3.85  ,  1.07  ,  1.20 

1882 '4.54  2.25     1.04     2.84 

1883 2.13  2.95     U.75     1.93 

1884 1.79  .1.04  :  1.54      1.33 

Mean 2.82  3.02     1.10,1.82 


0.50 
1.54 
2.11 
0.56 


1.23 
1.17 
0.60 
2.58 


2.25 
0.88 
0.00 
LOO 


0.45 

2.55 

2.41 

0.14 

0.80 

4.81 

!  0.15 

0.08 

L48 

j  0.54 

2.43 

L82 

2.23 
2.44 
L96 
0.59 


1. 18     1. 40  ,  1. 05  I  0. 32  !  L  46  I  2. 6J  I  1. 81 


2.44 
3.54 

6l21 
8.28 


35i9» 
14.17 

aoLSft 


2.37  ;  20.81 


UMATILLA,  OKEG. 


1877  . 

0.02 
0.15 

ao3 

L14 
0.73 
0.00 

0.59 
1.14 
0.83 
0.18 
0.74 
L20 

1  a68 
a56 
0.33 
0.85 
L54 
L79 

1.92 
0.72 
0.61 
a54 
0.98 
0.81 


1 
0.64 
a86 
a78 
3.65 
0.45 
L96 

1878. 
1879. 
1880  . 

L14 

a95 

0.56 

1.26 
L81 
0.54 
1.92 
0.73 
0.57 

1.72 
1.80 
0.35 
0.44 
0.32 
1.20 

0.01 
1.49 
0.97 
0.89 
0.76 

n 

0.36 
1.96 
0.57 
0.06 
0.26 

0.02 
0.28 
0.38 
0.96 
0.17 

:  0.32 
;  0.21 
>  0.48 
;  0.53 
.  0.04 

7.76 

ia56 

9l71 

1881. 
1882. 
1883. 

Mean.. 

2.45 

0.71 

2.56 

1 

lLa9 
&75 

: 1 

i  1.40 

1 

L14 

0.89 

0.82 

0.64 

0.36 

0.32 

1 

0.34 

0.78 

0.88 

0.98 

L81 

9.70 

*  SUtion  closed  March  31, 1883. 
WEST  LAS  ANIMAS,  COLO. 


1882 !    (*)  0.02 

1883 !  0.14  0.52 

1881 |a26  0.50 

Mean i  0.20  0.35 


0.10 
0.15 
1.19 

0.48 

*  Inoomplete. 


0. 98  5. 06  i  2.  49  >  1. 69  1. 89  (t)  !  0. 25 
0. 93  I  1. 50  !  2. 63  I  a  67  i  0. 65  ;  1. 35  I  0. 69 
L05     4.46  •  2  79  '  1.75     2. 17  ;  0.06  *  0.43 


0.99  •  3.67  t  2.64 


1.87  i  1.57  I  0.47  |  0.46 


t  Inappreciable. 


Sioif  AL  Office,  War  Dbpabtmbmt, 

WathingUm,  March  11,  1885. 


APPENDIX  No.  11. 

STATEMENTS   IN  REliARD   TO  THE  AVERAGE  ANNUAL   RAINFALL   01 
DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OF  THE    UNITED  STATES. 

m 

(Prepared  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Uuited  States  Army.) 

Signal  Office,  War  Department, 

Washington  City,  February  16,  1885. 

Sir:  Referring  to  yonr  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  requesting  certain  raeteorolofi^ical 
<iata,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  an  extract  from  the  records  of  this  office. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  HAZEN, 
Brig,  and  Rvt,  MaJ,  Genl,,  Chief  Signal  Officer  U,  S.  A, 

Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

Chief  Bureau  of  Siatittictj  Treasury  Department^  Washington,  D,  C. 


Average  annual  rainfall  of  different  sectiotis  of  the  United  States, 


Location.  !  RainfalL 


,  Inches. 

HBW  B50LAND.  | 

EMtpoit^Me 49.02 

PortIiind,Me 38.(17 

JioanI  Waahlngtoii,  N.  H 88.86 

Boston,  Hbm 48.21 

BloeklaUDd.  R.I 52.2fl 

New  HaTen^Conn SO.fW 

New  London.  Conn 47.75 

MIDDUE  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

Albany.  N.Y 38. 0.5 

New  t^ork  City,  N.  Y 42.68 

PbiladetphiA.  Pa 41.22 

Atlantic  City,  N.J 42.18 

BarsMcat City,  N.J 51.74 

Capel^y,  N.J 47.63 

Sandy  Hook,  N.J .'51.26 

Delawara,  Breakwater,  Del 31.76 

BaltimoTO.  Md 41.98 

Washington.  D.  C 43.30 

Cape  Henry,  Va 57.82 

CbJncoteagne.  Ya 37.60 

LynchborgtYa 41.34 

Norfolk,  Ya 52.13 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

Charlotte,  N.  C 51.24 

Hatteraa,N.C 75.44 

Kitty  Hawk, N. C 64.90 

ICacon,  Fort  N.  C 68.81 

SmithTille,N.C ■  52.86 

Wilmington,  N.  C ■  57.42 

Charleston.  8.  C 59.89 

AnxnatiLGa 49.91 

8aTannali,6a 52.86 

JaeksonTille,  Fla 55.33 


Location.  '  RaiDftdl. 

Inehss. 

FLORIDA   PENINSULA. 

Cedur  Keys,  Fla 58.9ft 

Key  West.  Fla 40.66 

8anford.Fla 44.61 

Pnnta  Raaa,  Fla 42.61 

EASTBBN   OULF  STATES. 

Atlanta.  Ga .•>6.»1 

PcDMicola.  Fla 70.22 

Mobile,  Ala 65.84 

Montgomery.  Ala 58.68 

Vicksburg.  MiM ,  60.44 

New  Orleans,  La 64. 69 

WESTEItN  nULF  STATES. 

I 

Shreveport,  La 54. 1 1 

FortSmith.  Ark 46.66 

Little  Rock.  Ark 57.64 

Galveston,  Tex 51.43 

Indiaoola,  Tex 38. 22 

Palestine,  Tex 48.49 

RIO  ORAITDB  VALLEY. 

Brownsville.  Tex 32.02 

Rio  Grande  City,  Tex 25.12 

OHIO  VALLEY  ANU  TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 59.42 

KnoxvUle,  l*enn •  53, 20 

Memphis,  Tenn ,  55.38 

Nashville,  Tenn 53.68 

Louisville.  Ky 48.83 

Greencastle, Ind i 
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INTERNAL   COMMEBCE   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 


Average  annual  rainfall  of  different  aectione  of  the  United  State* — Continue<l. 


Location. 


Rainfall. 


Location. 


Ohio  vallrt  axd  TKNsnoMKB— Cont'd. 


Inehet,   '■ 


Northern  SLOrK— Continned. 


Indianapolis,  Ind 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 
Colnmbaa,  Ohio. . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa... 


47.50 
44.09 
44.62 
37.04 


LOWER  LAKES. 


Bnflfalo.  K.Y  ... 
Oawego,  N.  Y... 
Boohester,  N.  Y 

Erie,  Pa 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Sandnaky.  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio.... 
Detroit,  Mich... 


»7.08 1: 

86.05 
37.23  ! 
42.89  !' 
88.40  I 
41.78  I 
88.07  I 
8S.27  |. 
I 


Maginnia,  Fort,  Mont. 
Poplar  River,  Mont... 

Shaw.  Fort,  Mont 

Dead  wood.  Dak 

Cheyenne,  Wyo  

North  Platte,  Nebr... 


MIDDLE  SLOPE. 


Denver,  Colo 

Pike's  Peak,  Colo 

West  LasAnimaa,  Colo. 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

Elliott,  Fort,  Ter 


80UTHEEM  SLOPE. 


UPPER  LAKES. 


Alpena,  Mich 

Escanaba,  Mich 

Grand  Haven,  Mich  . . 
Mackinaw  City,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich 

Port  Huron,  Mich.... 

Chicago,  111 

MU waukee.  Wis 

Dnlath,  Minn 


UPPER  MISSISSIPPI   YALLET. 


Saint  Paol,  Minn  . 
La  Crosse,  Wis... 
Davenport,  Iowa . . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dnbnqae,  Iowa . . . 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Cairo,  ifl 

Springfield.  Ill  ... 
Saint  Louis,  Mo  . . 


38.21 
85.80 
89.17 
38.97 
32.68 
85.26 
37.57 
33.87 
33.87 


29.83 
34.26 
35.96 
42.72 
39.41 
38.57 
46.33 
48.61 
37.88 


I' 


Sill,  Fort,  Ind.  T... 
Concho,  Fort,  Tex . . 
Davis,  Fort,  Tex  ... 
Stockton,  Fort,  Tex. 


SOUTHERN  PLATEAU. 


SantaF6.  N.Mez.... 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Apache!  Fort,  Aris  . . 

Grant,  Fort,  Ariz 

Prescott,  Aria 

Thomas,  Camp,  Aris 
Yuma,  Aris 


MIDDLE  PLATEAU. 


Winnemucca,  Nev 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.... 
Thomburgh,  Fort,  Utah 


KORTHERN  PLATEA¥. 


MISSOURI  VALLEY. 


Lamar,  Mo 

Leavenworth,  Kans 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Bennett,  Fort,  Dak. 

Huron, Dak 

Yankton,  Dak 


EXTREME  NORTHWEST. 


Moorhead,  Minn 

Saint  Vincent.  Minn. 

Bismarck.  Dak 

Buford,  Fort,  Dak... 
Totten.  Fort,  Dak... 


NORTHERN  SLOPE. 


Assinaboine,  Fort,  Mont 

Benton,  Fort,  Mont 

Custer,  Fort,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont 


38.97 
36.45 
18.17 
25.68 
28.21 


29.48 
18.62 
21.27 
1&08 
17.36 


13.93 
12.50 
14  36 
15.13 


Boise  City.  Idaho.... 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Dayton,  Wash 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Canby.  Fort,  Wash — 

Oly  rapia,  Wash 

Tatooflh  Island,  Wash 

Portland,  Oreg 

Boseburg.  Oreg 


MIDDLE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Cape  Mendocino,  Cal 

Bed  Bluff;  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 
San  Diego.  Cal... 


BaiaCa 


11 

S. 

u. 
It. 

li.97 


14.M 

z\.m 

1141 

aiM 

SI.  48 


».88 

29118 
19.81 

19Ltt 


1189 
U.11 
2175 
1171 
14.  n 
10.81 
2.94 


9.82 
16.91 


1130 
17. 8S 
28.11 
2181 


45.n 
50.72 
7S.18 
54.04 
35.72 


17.90 
2127 
21.08 


14.50 
0.48 


Signal  Office,  War  Depatmert. 
Wathington  Oity,  Fdtruary  14,  1885. 
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APPENDIX  No.  12. 


TABLES  VREVARED  BY  THE  CHIEF  SIGNAL    OFFICER  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY,  SHOWING  THE  d  FERAGE  MONTHLY  RAINFALL  AT  DIE- 
FEUEST  POINTS  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY 
HEVADA,  AND  ARIZONA. 

Signal  Office,  War  Department. 
Wanhington  City,  February  *26,  1885. 

Sir:  Keferriug  to  your  letters  of  the  14tb  and  19tb   instant.  rAqnesttng  certain 
ninfall  data  for  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  I  have  the  honor  to 
tnosmit  herewith  an  extract  from  the  records  of  this  office. 
Iain,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  HAZEN, 
Brig,  and  Bvt.  MaJ.  Gen'l  ChWf  Signal  Officer  U.  S.  Army. 
Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

f^M,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Statement  ihowing  the  arerage  annual  precipitation,  in  inches  and  hundredths,  at  the  helotr- 
lismeditatioHS  of  the  Signal  Service,  United  States  Army,  computed  from  the  commence- 
^^f*t  of  observations  at  each,  to  and  including  December,  lrfi4,  from  the  records  on  file  at 
theojg^ctofthe  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army. 


rrcci]>itation. 


Stations. 


0 

a 


JO 

'04 


W 

e 


X   !  £ 


c 

s 

< 


u 
J 

•  ■ 


u 

5 

e 


mm 

B 


Bolie  City.  LUho i  2.43 

Cape  H endocioo.  Cal i  2. 09 

fort  Bidirell.  Cal.  • 3.41 

fortCanby.WMh.t ')J;JJ 

lotAugelemCal 2^21 

OIjmpia,Waah  .        ,  &  8U 

Portland.  Orej( 7.0« 

£ed  Bluff.  Cal  6,08 

RoMburg. 0re2 !  &47 

SacrameDto.  Cal '  8. 97 

Sftn  Di«>go.  Cal  l.Hl 

Spokane  Fall*,  Waab    . .     2. 82 
TatoMh  Island,  Waah  ...  13.  SJ 

Winnemncca,  Xev 1.18 

Yunia,Arix 0. 3t< 


1.76 
2.40 
2  .'^2 
0.V5 
6.20 
4  30 
1».74 
7.8« 
4.47 
4.75 
3.83 
2.61 
3.02 
6.04 
0.9.5 
0. 14 


1.49 

2.  GO 
1.82 
8.82 
2.18 
3  44 
h.  .M 
6.88 

3.  5.'i 
3.95 
3.81 
1.38 
1.10 
2.41 
0.89 
0.24 


1.19 
a  13 
1.62 
3.59 
2.98 
2.00 
4.24 
3.  49 
3.09 
.3.00 
3.78 
0.84 
1.82 
3.81 
1.03 
0.09 


1.02 

I  1.00 

1.3,5 

'  3.32 

1.30 

0.  .>7 

2.58 

2.  3.'. 

I  1.20 

I  1.77 

■  0.78 

:  0.41 

1.18 

4.45 

0.91 

0.06 


0.94 
0.47 

0.  r)8 

2.21 
2.16 
0.22 
1.21 
1.79 
0.  28 
1  01 
0.3) 
0.07 
1.40 
3.98 
0.72 
0.01 


U.20 

0  22 

0.  26 

1  ()9 
1.73 

t) 
0.83 
0.79 
O.Ol 
0.47 

C) 
0.02 

1.  05 
1.73 
0.13 
0.  20 


0.09 

0.11 

0.  17 

1.S6 

1.23 

C) 
0.8,5 

0.77 

0.04 

I  0.  39 

<:> 

0.  21 
0.  32 
5.49 
0.  in 
0.26 


0.59 
0.93 
0.  3C 
3.01 
4.72 

C) 
2.99 
1.82 
0.42 
0  95 
0.  3:{ 
0.  0.5 
1.46 
(115 
0.  39 
0.09 


1.03 
1.74 
1.19 
4.90 
.5.94 
0.59 
.5.44 
4.88 
1.43 
2.  91 
1.04 
0.48 
2.  6:{ 
G.  66 
0.63 
0.04 


0.73  I 
1.89  < 
1.86  I 
9.11  I 
6.20  I 
0.96 
7.31  , 
7.08 

2.20  ; 

3.40 
1.17 
0.66 
1.81 

11.32 ; 

0.48 
0.03 


2.35 
2. 48 
3.  IS 
7.72 
5.89 
3.92 
9.62 
8.22 
5.36 
6  31 
4.05 
2  33 
2.37 
11.46 
1.37 
0.49 


*  From  poat  surgeons*  reports. 

tTLii:  dat.k  in  the  upper  line  is  froin  pu.tt  sur>ceonA'  r^portit,  coverinK  the  period  1871  to  1880,  inolii- 
siTe. 
;  Inappreciable— less  than  .01  of  an  inch. 


SinxAi.  Sbkvice.  War  Drpartmf.xt, 

Workington  Oity,  February  JS,  1885. 
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APPENDIX  No.  13. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  ACRES  PATENTED  AND  UNFA 
ENTED   IN   THE   STATE  OF    TEXAS,  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OU 
THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE  OF  THAT STATMTZ^ 


Coanty. 


Andersou  . . . . 

Audi-«irs 

AnfEelina 

AnnsM 

Arcber 

Armstrong... 

AtaHCOsa 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bandera 

Bastrop 

Ba>  lur 

Bee 

BeU 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Borden 

Bo«<^ne 

Bowie 

Brazos 

Brazoria 

Briscoe 

Brown , 

Burleson , 

Burnet 

Caldwell 

Calhoun 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp 

Carson 

Cass 

Castro 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Childress 

Clay 

Coleman 

Cottle 

Collingsworth 

Cochran 

ColUn 

Colorado 

Comal 

Comanche 

Concho 

Cooke 

Coryell 

Crockett 

Crosby 

Dallas 

Dallam 

Dawson 

Deaf  Smith  ... 

Denton..* 

DeWitt 

DelU 

Dickens 

Dimmit 

Donley 

Duval 

EMtland 

Sdwards 


!  Patented. 


AereM. 
015 
28,720 
:)8,085 

640  i 

64,307  I 

215.380  , 

75,890  ' 

26,240  ; 


Unpatented. 


County. 


Aerw. 

10.240 

12,320 

12,585 

640 

7,521 

2.5411 

7,47» 

640 


91,275 


77,126 


176,213  ' 
27.080 
9.323  ' 
30,257  I 
45,898  : 
210, 643) 
3,940 
23.856  , 


74.240 
230,948 
86,495) 


48,320  :l 
1.384il 
4.139 
9,777  , 

11,912   , 

83,524  1 
1,280  ' 
1,062  ' 
l,157i,i 
5.760  I 
640  I 

14,606  '.\ 


26,949 

8,320 

1.871 

138,5571 

6,448 


17,670 


1.681 
68,160 


157.960  I 
l,495i 
191,780  j. 

46,080 
4,160  . 
204.160  I 

67. 
155. 

84. 
29li  200  , 


3.200 
640 


23,680 


.! 


16,000  , 
1,920  i 
4,480  , 

12, 613)! 
640  I 


38,501) 
25,211 
77,904 
140,893 
21, 070}! 
9, 819  ! 
1,620,060  I 
213. 895  , 
3,200  ! 
152,000  I 
186, 197  I 
231,040 
5.825  ' 
24,484 
640 
165.448 
125.011) 
206.516 
276.128 
34.560 
261.  986 


4,480  i! 
2, 539)il 

040  I 

26.463  I; 

640  i! 

4.  "1  i; 

732,939  I' 


5,440 


640 
2,578 


1,280 
11,807 

5.760 
29.660 

2,560 
56, 219 


EUia 

El  Paso... 
Encinal ... 

Erath 

Falls 

Fannin.... 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Fort  Bend. , 
Franklin.., 
Freestone . . 

Frio 

Gaines 

Galveston.. 

Garsa 

Gillespie  . . . 

Goliad 

Gonsales . . . 

Gray 

Grayson  ... 

Grimes 

Greer 

Gregg. 

Guadalupe  . 

Hale 

HaU 

Hamilton... 
Hansford... 
Hardeman  . 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison ... 
Hartley  . . . . 
Haskell.... 

Harp 

Henderson  . 
Hemphill... 

Hidalgo 

Hill 

Hocklev  ... 
Howara .... 

Hood 

Hopkins  ... 
Houston  ... 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jack 

Jackson — 

Jasper 

Jefferson  .. 
Johnson.... 

Jones 

Karnes 

Kaufman  .. 

Kendall 

Kerr 

Kent 

King 

Kimble  .... 

Kinney  

Knox 

Lamar 


Acru. 
1.882 
72,040 
374,2071 
111.3451 


Unpatented* 


4,0181 


280.802 

807,2501 

42,222 

1,000 

040 

114.880 

207,720 

1.280 

229,935 

104,495 

10,480 

900 

174.720 

2.505 


10,880  I 

275.559  I 

239.700  ! 

15,043  , 

106,000  I 

888,443  ' 

33,072  i 

70, 075  , 

1,920  ' 

94,080  I 

67.184 

7,736. 


123.520  I 

58,109  I 

2,978  ' 

4261 

227,766); 

1. 600 ;. 

640    . 
820  I 


185,615  . 

87.8601! 

13.120  ' 

44.040 
127,070  I 

27,900  ' 

104,734)1 

4,581  , 


79,805 
in,221| 
104.266 

82,314! 
254,133 
176, 010 
110, 547 
4,086) 


Aerm. 


1,254,400 

87,870 

8.821 


«»»0 

•10 
41.908 

xm 

i.< 


1.; 

58^1 
6.000 
2,400 


34.680 


040 

51.840 

2,810 

84.404 

100.720 

208.871 

81,284 

8.188 

57,; 


31, 
4.178 
0^978 

87,280 

200,850 

2.500 

TT.'oii* 


1,280 


65,040 
7,718) 
740} 

08.082 

1,280 

5.120 

2,900 

2.600 

040 

3.178 

27,581 

142,520 

08.504 

00,420 

99,433 

102,221 
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SiaUatent  gkowing  the  ntimber  of  acres  patented  and  unpaientedj  jro, — Contiuued. 


Coniity. 


PateDted. 


Lamb... 
Tampatt 


Lem 

Ubertj.. 
lipttoomb 


UreOik 

Lee 

Uhm.... 
Labboek. 
Lynn.... 

Marin... 

Martin... 


Mataforda... 

Ma^wick.... 

HoCalloeh... 

MeLniuui . . . 

MeHoltoa... 

Medina 

H«iMi4 

Hibm 

Hitehon 

AoatefM 

MontgoBMiy . 

Mmmv 

HarriM 

MaU#j...  ... 

SiieofdoehM 

Kararro 

Vewton...... 

Kolan 

.»BMcaa. ...... 

OebUtree 

(Hdbam 

Oraage 

Palo  Pinto  .. 

Panola 

Parker 


Peeoa... 
P«>lk.... 
Potter.. 
Pnaldio. 


Baadaa... 
RedBtrer. 
Baftiffia... 


Acres. 

20.000 

01,4371 

208,243 

13,868 

8,840 

85,760 

47,700 

4.100 

121, 041 


Unpatented. 


Acres. 

2,560 

15,554 

6,720 

320 

*84,'70Q' 
287.080 
1,920 
2,560 


County. 


44,100 
257,262 
254,320 


3,840  I 
640  II 
640    ! 


1,280 

210,568 

80,571 

4,800 
58.843 
22,007 


640 


3,921  j! 

'iW7i|l 
2,240  I 


113,577 
130,230 
163,396 


16,200  ;i 
10,358  ' 
12,760  ji 


224,473 

24,720 

8,426 

261,698 

1,920 

201,144 

3,247 

2,415 

64,481 

177,746 

100,355 

150.820 

146,680 

14. 720 

148.680 

3.894 

110.535 


82,288 

4.597 

640 


1.240.177 

16.688 

199.023 

1.746.250 

3.872 

209,880 

15,060 

040 

84,800 


2.500  I 
16,685 
5.760 
498  I 
49, 449  ; 
67,200 
5,848  ' 
127,360  ' 
2,133 
1,299 
4,673 
1,070 


1,357,922 
11,485 
40,640 

1. 807. 515 


"  640  Ij 
4,667  |l 

00,840    ' 


Robertaon 

Rockwell 

Runnela 

Raak 

Sabine 

San  Aasuatine. 
San  Jaomto  . . . . 
San  Patricio.... 

San  Saba 

Scurry ...•. 

Shackelford.... 

Shelby 

ShermaD 

Smith 

Somerrell 

Surr 

Stephens 

StoDCwall 

Swisher   , 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Terry    

Throckmorton  . 

Titna 

Tom  Green 

Travia , 

Trinity  

'^\^T 

Upahnr , 

Uvalde 

YanZandt 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Waahington  — 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

Wilbarger 

Williamaon 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum 

Young  

Zapata 

Zavala 


Total. 


Patented.    Unpatented. 


Acres. 
1,280 


Acres. 
2,580 


120.250 


25.419 


20,444 

9,320 

22,120 

640 

2134 

9,600 

7,074  ... 

92,571 

5,422 

81, 159 

39.680 

175,765  .. 

640 

2,346 

290,840  .. 

640 

640 

168,080 

57,808 

130,610 

2,500 

111,220 ; 

147.086 

280,287 

12,000 

11,039 

560 

86.123  1 

26,188 

263.360  . 

23.147 

3,419 

1,920  ' 

2,880 

1,379,341  , 

1.209.074 

21,229 

6,080 

11,925  ' 

640 

60,160 

1,280 

1,600 

640 

187,831  I 

12,935 

480 

742 

41,892 

5.917 

640 

1,280 

40.873  i 

39,040 

95,786 

118,650 

293,208 

74,808 

56,787 

5,760 

2,880 

17.660 

4381 

257.920 

28.125 

62.051 

75.345 


22,208 

30.967 

1.920 

14,328 

19,  715 

553 

1.280 

1.267 

533 


21.584,828 


1.280 
48,580 
33,132 


10, 131, 273 


Acres. 


Total  patented 21,548,828 

Total  unpatented 10,131,278 

Urand  total. ^ \  31,716,101 

Add  onder  act  of  1^ 1,000.090 


Total  !    32,716,101 


naderactaof  1874.  1879,  and  1881 6,072.603 

Salea  niider  aet  of  1883  (Land  Board) 1.965.201 

Total  of  aalea 8,037,804 


RECAPITULATION. 


Acrea. 


Total  sehool  land ,    32,716,101 

Total  aalea r. I      8,037,804 

Balance  to  credit  of  fund «i^,W^1SfV 


APPENDIX  No.  14. 


Al-BASV,  N.  v.,  JjJti/aO,  l&S: 

Dkaie  Sir:  Yonr  letter  of  the  lOtli  iimtaiit  lm«  lieen  forwartled  to  me  from  Lo*^ — 
villo,  and  1  L»ve  delnyed  reply  on  acconut  of  aickuesa.  I  flod  myaelf  slowly  reciver^ — 
inji,  aod  bope  to  be  well  agaiu  soon. 

Of  coiirw,  tret«  in  a  forest  do  not  "Attract"  raiu  iutlie  ordinary  sense  of  tlifttword..' 
but  they  do  this :  They  shade  the  fcrooDd  from  tlie  gnu,  and  shelter  It  from  dryiuic' 
winds.  Thpy  prevent  snons  from  drifting,  and  dela;  thn  thawing  of  winter  frottH. 
All  of  these  tend  to  maintain  humidity  in  the  soil,  to  encourage  the  percolation  o( 
raitie,  and  to  diniinisb  or  wholly  prevent  the  flowiug  oft'  of  wattr  from  the  aurfac?. 
They  eiinalize  the  flow  of  Btreamii,  and  prevent  eroRious. 

Dm  iu  the  season  of  active  vegetation  there  is  an  active  evaporation  going  ou  from 
the  IrHveb.  the  water  beiu^  drawn  front  the  soil,  and  sometimes  from  a  considerable 
depth.  Th IN  evaporation  is  doubt  lewt  less  than  would  have  hapiieiied  with  full  eijios- 
uro  lo  snu  and  winds.  If  tends  to  render  the  air  within  the  woods  more  humid.  It 
is  also  a  cooling  process.  By  increasing  the  hnmidity  and  reducing  the  temperature. 
we  evidently  tend  to  approach  the  dew-point.  In  some  climntes  it  act ii ally  dues 
reach  this  (loint  and  cause  rain,  whme  it  would  not  have  rained  on  a  cleared  ares. 

I  have  often  seen  in  a  "  dry  spell "  a  passing  ctoiid  send  down  filaments  of  rain 
which  vanished  and  dried  up  before  they  reached  the  gronnd.  I  have  also  seen, 
where  tlli«  clood  passed  over  a  forest  of  considerable  area,  that  these  filanienls  of  raiu 
became  a  copious  shower,  which  ilried  up  when  they  came  over  the  healed  and  naked 
delds  beyouil.  something  tike  the  following  sketch : 


In  some  districts,  where  rocks  and  buwldcrs.  once  thickly  covered  with  shrubbery, 
vines,  anil  vegciiitiou,  have  been  clenreil  '■ft'  and  the  stones  exposed  to  thesuu,  they 
are  now  imubledwith  protracted  dmnglii,  unknown  in  early  days.  The  cause  isevt- 
denrly  due  l<>  the  stones  becoming  heatfd  and  remaining  wanu  till  into  the  night, 
preventin);  showers  of  rain  and  the  dejHisit  of  dew. 

I  cvusider  ftres — annually  let  by  (he  Indians  from  time  immemorial  aud  nntil  while 
anttleDHsnl — as  sutHcient  lo  account  lor  "  oaV  openings,"  "  barrens,"  and  very  many  of 
the  prairifi'.  They  all  will  bear  trees  nndi-r  protection,  and  the  climate  improvm. 
Au  obvions  cause  of  fsilnre  of  wells,  &c.,  in  the  Western  States,  east  of  the  Missis- 
aippi,  can  be  found  iu  the  dce|iruing  of  chanuels  by  the  clearing  of  woods  that  unce 
bordered  the  streams. 

I  have  more  confidirnre  in  the  possibilily  of  improving  the  plains,  say  out  to  lOiP 

vrtst  longitude,  than  some  have,  but  wonlil  not  advisr  attempting  too  nincb  at  once. 

I  would  begin  along  the  streams  and  gradually  encroach  upon  the  arid  lauds,  where 

possibly  I  would  divide  upthevonntry  into  compartments  byplantingbellsof  eotlon- 
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wood,  gray  willow,  carrageen,  and  other  hardy  trees  and  shmbB,  and  under  their  shelter 
others  of  lees  haray  but  more  yaluable  kinds. 

There  appears  to  be  evidence  that  there  is  now  a  great  deal  more  water  in  the  land- 
locked bamn  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  than  formerly.  It  has  probably  been 
brought  in  by  the  winds  and  condensed  ft'om  the  already  half  depleted  moisture  of 
the  air  by  the  cultivation  introduced  by  man. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  answered  your  inquiries  fully ;  there  are  some  facts  about 
the  effect  of  woodlands  upon  climate  that  cannot  be  answered  until  further  researches 
have  determined  facts  now  unknown. 
Very  truly  yours, 

FRANKLIN  B.  HOUGH. 
Mr.  J.  NiM MO, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  StatUtice. 

H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3 15 
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APPENDIX  No.  15. 

LETTER   FROM  GEORGE   B,  LOVING,  ESQ.,   OF   FORT    WORTH,    TEX,,  XJf 
REGARD  TO   THE  LOSSES  OF  CATTLE  DURING    THE  WINTER  OF  \9&4- 
'85,  THE  DECLINE  fN  THE  VALUE   OF  STOCK,  AND   THE  FUTURE  OF 
THE  STOCK  GROWING  INTERESTS  OF  TEXAS, 

[Daily  and  Weekly  Gazette,  George B.  Loving,  proprietor.] 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Aprit  15,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  AbseDce  from  the  city  and  pressure  of  bosiness  baa  prevented  me  from 
answering  yonr  several  letters  sooner.    The  loss  of  cattle  in  this  State  during  tiie 
past  winter  has  been  very  heavy  in  some  localities,  while  in  others  it  baa  been  much 
less.    The  loss  in  that  part  of  the  State  known  as  the  Panhandle  will  probably  not 
exceed  5  per  cent.,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Pecos  River  country.    In  some  localities  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State  the  loss  is  estimated  as  high  as  30  to  40  per  cent.    Taking  the  entire 
State,  it  will  probably  average  between  15  and  20  per  cent.    The  loss  during  the 
past  winter  has  been  the  heaviest  ever  known  in  Texas  for  some  length  of  time  and 
will  probably  not  occur  ajgain  for  many  years ;  although,  from  present  appearances, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  entire  grazing  country  in  Texas  will  be  largely 
overstocked  within  the  next  few  years,  caused  by  the  outlets  for  surplus  cattle  being 
cut  off  by  the  recent  enactment  of  quarantine  laws  in  Kansas  and  other  States  and 
Territories.    These  laws,  if  enforced,  will  very  materially  injure  the  stock  business 
in  this  State,  from  the  fact  that  in  order  to  carry  it  on  successfully,  an  outlet  most  be 
found  for  our  surplus  stock  cattle  each  ^ear.     Stock  cattle  in  Texas  have  declined  in 
value  fully  one-third  in  the  last  six  or  eight  months.    This  decline  was  first  caused 
by  the  stnngencv  in  money  matters,  but  has  been  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
few  months  by  tne  quarantine  laws  referred  to  above. 

Nearly  the  entire  drive  from  Texas,  heretofore  by  trail,  has  been  made  between  the 
Ist  of  March  and  the  1st  of  July.  It  will  be  impossible  to  drive  Texas  cattle  to 
Kansas,  if  they  must  enter  that  State  between  the  1st  of  December  and  1st  of  March, 
as  the  latter  date  is  too  early  to  handle  cattle  fh>m  this  State,  while  December  is  too 
late,  the  cold  weather  making  it  impossible  to  handle  them  at  that  time.  Heretofore 
thousands  of  cattle  have  been  contracted  for  earlier  than  this  for  the  spring  drive, 
while  this  spring  comparatively  nothing  has  been  done  in  that  respect.  The  depres- 
sion in  the  cattle  business  here,  now  that  winter  is  over,  is  almost  entirely  dne  to 
the  rigid  quarantine  laws  enacted  by  Kansas  and  other  Northern  and  Western  Terri- 
tories. In  reference  to  Ifr.  At  water's  suggestion  as  to  the  days  of  free  grafiing  in 
Texas  being  over,  will  sa^  that  there  will  doubtless  be  for  many  years  to  oome  still 
much  free  grazing  in  this  State,  although  there  is  a  very  considerable  disposition 
among  the  cattlemen  to  buy  or  lease  their  ranges  where  it  can  be  done.  The  gras- 
ing  section  of  Texas  being  unsuited  for  agricultural  purposes^  it  will  be  impossible 
for  ranchmen  to  ever  grow  feed  to  fatten  their  cattle  on  during  the  winter.  They 
may,  however,  by  buying  or  leasing  and  inclosing  their  ranges  be  able  to  protect 
the  grass  to  a  considerable  extent ;  as  by  this  arrangement  their  range  would  not  be 
subjected  to  the  drifts  of  neighboring  herds,  and  would  enable  them  to  regulate  the 
number  of  cattle  grazed  on  any  given  quantity  of  land  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  per- 
manently injure  the  range. 

Instead  of  cattlemen  being  hopeful  of  better  times  my  observation  has  led  me  to 
believe  Quite  the  reverse.  The  majority  of  cattle  ranches  now  in  Texas  are  now  for 
sale  at  rally  25  per  cent,  less  than  they  could  have  been  bought  for  twelve  months 
ago,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  a  large  miyority  of  the  ranch- 
men of  Texas  would  willingly  retire  from  the  business  if  they  could  dispose  of  their 
holdings  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  price.  There  is  considerable  talk  of  trying  to 
establish  a  trail  through  the  neutral  strip  and  the  eastern  part  of  Colorado,  t^ns 
avoiding  Kansas,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  route  is  not  feasible,  first  on  ao- 
count  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  Eastern  Colorado,  and,  secondly,  for  the  reason  that 
in  all  probability  the  ranchmen  and  citizens  of  eastern  Colorado  would  soon  raise  the 
same  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  trail  through  the  eastern  part  of  their  State 
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that  hAR  been  made  hy  the  KansaH  people.  I  see  no  aulutioii  of  this  vexed  ((uestion, 
which  threatens  to  disastrously  end  a  business  thut  bus  heretofore  been  extensively 
and  lucratively  carried  on  in  thin  State,  except  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
cattle  trail,  thus  makiuj^  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  of  the  cattle  raised  in  this  State. 

Referring  to  your  inquiry  as  to  tho  numl»er  of  cowboys  employed  in  this  State,  will 
sajthatl  cannot  even  appn  ximate  the  number,  and  know  of  no  data  by  which  I 
coDld  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  denired  information. 

The  enactment  of  the  c^uarantine  laws  referred  to  does  not  interfere  with  the  ship- 

meot  of  fat  cattle  ready  lor  the  butchers  direct  from  Ttrxns  to  Saint  Louis  or  Chicago ; 

bat  this  outlet  is  not  snfticient,  from  the  fact  that  Texas  has  for  several  years  dis- 

poeed  of  ihlly  500,000  cattle,  which  have  been  used  to  stock  northern  and  western 

ran^  and  which  were  not  suitable  to  go  direct  to  the  beef  markets.     The  drive  of 

Texas  cattle  to  the  northern  and  wehtein  ranges  began  immediately  after  the  close 

of  the  war,  and  were  driven  principally  over  what  is  known  as  the  Chisholm  trail  to 

Kansas,  a  great  many  of  them,  however,  going  out  in  a  western  direction  to  New 

Mexico  and  Colorado.     For  the  last  twenty  years  Texas  has  jirobably  furnished  on 

ao  average  400,000*head  of  stock  cattle,  which  have  been  distributed  over  the  Indian 

Territory,  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Dakota,  and 

other  northern  Territories.    As  many  of  these  were  full-grown  cattle  it  probably 

woald  not  be  an  overestimate  to  put  their  value  at  an  average  of  $15  per  head. 

which  woald  show  an  income  to  the  State  (not  including  the  beef  cattle  shipped 

direct  to  market)  of  $6,000,000  per  annum.    The  range-cattle  business  is  now  being 

carried  on  over  almost  the  entire  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.    These  two 

Territories,  bat  for  their  quarantine  laws,  would  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  present 

year  for  from  75,000  to  100,000  head  of  Texas  cattle.    A  great  deal  of  the  territory  of 

Old  Mexico,  especially  the  northern  part  of  it,  is  well  adapted  to  stock-raising,  and  is 

receiving  more  attention  as  a  stock -growing  country  than  ever  before. 

In  reference  to  the  number  of  cattle  in  Texas,  will  say  that  I  know  of  no  reason  for 
changing  the  figures  originally  given  you,  except  the  heavy  death  loss  during  the 
past  winter,  which  will  probably  decrease  the  number  from  one  to  one  and  ono- 
oalf  million.    The  rapid  decline  of  cattle  since  my  first  renort  would  probably  justify 
a  redaction  in  values  of  about  $2  per  head.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  vour  esti- 
mate of  5,000,000  of  cattle  for  Texas  is  far  too  low,  and  that  your  estimate  of  one  cow- 
boy for  each  500  will  show  a  great  many  more  cowboys  than  are  actually  engaged 
in  that  basiness ;  for  instance,  on  many  of  our  largest  ranches  owning  50,000  to  60,000 
cattle,  there  are  not  more  than  50  or  60  cowboys  during  the  busy  season,  and  prob- 
i(ily  not  more  than  half  that  number  during  the  winter. 

In  reference  to  the  increase  in  the  rainfall  in  Texas,  will  say  that  all  the  grazing 
part  of  the  8t«te  is  still  subject  to  considerable  droughts,  oft«n  lasting  for  tlirco  or 
roar  months  daring  the  season,  and  taking  it  one  month  with  another  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  rainfall  is  greatly  increasing  in  this  State  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  continue  to  increase  as  the  country  develops  and  is 
GODTerted  into  an  agricultaral  country.  Instead,  however,  of  the  nutritious  grasses 
giving  way,  I  think  the  increased  rainfall  is  having,  and  will  have,  just  the  opposite 
effect,  and  would  greatly  improve  the  range,  were  it  not  overstocked  with  too  many 
cattle,  besides  being  subjected  in  most  parts  of  the  grazing  portion  of  the  State  to  an 
increased  supply  of  prairie  dogs  each  vear,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  doiug  more 
damage  ro  the  grass  of  Western  Texas  than  are  all  the  cattle  combined. 

Beplying  to  your  telegram  of  the  10th,  will  say  that  there  have  been  slaughtering- 
houtea  establisned  at  this  place  and  Victoria,  Tex.,  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering 
mod  shipping  in  refrigerator  cars  beef  in  quarters  to  the  Eastern  markets.  Neither  of 
theae  hoaaes  are  being  operated  at  this  time,  principally  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
fat  cattle,  and  partly  on  account  of  their  inability  to  ever  make  it  a  success.  My  in- 
formation is  that  both  of  the  establishments  have  prove<l  a  losing  business  so  far. 
The  theory,  I  think,  is  a  good  one,  but  cannot  be  succeMsfiilly  run  unless  backed  with 
an  abandance  of  capital,  and  until  the  Texas  people  are  willing  to  sell  their  cattle 
here  at  pricea  obtainable  at  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago,  less  the  freight.  **"** 

For  the  want  of  time  I  cannot  to-day  carefully  examine  the  dtflferent  reports  and 
docaments  sent  me,  but  have  simply  answered  briefiv  the  ii  atters  referred  to  in  your 
sever  •!  letters.  Wimld  do  tfo  more  fully  but  from  tne  fact  that  I  fear  it  will  be  too 
late  to  answer  the  pnrpom'H  intended.  If  I  can  be  uf  any  further  service  to  you,  do 
Bot  hesitate  to  command  me. 
Yoars,  very  truly, 

CiBO.  B.  LOVING. 
Hon.  JoBXPH  NiMMO,  Jr., 
Chief  Bureau  Statitiia, 

Treasury  Department^  Washington^  D,  C. 


APPENDIX  No.  16. 

QUARANTINE  LAW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS  AGAINST  TEXAS  CATTLE, 

[Hoase  bill  Ko.  116.    First  pablished  March  12, 1885.  J 

AN  ACT  for  the  protection  of  cattle  azalnat  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fsTor,  and  repealing  chapter 

three  of  the  special  session  laws  of  i884. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas :  No  person  or  persons  shall,  be- 
tween the  let  day  of  March  and  the  Ist  day  of  December  of  any  year,  drive  or 
cause  to  be  driven  into  or  through  any  county  or  part  thereof  in  this  State,  or  turn 
upon  or  cause  to  be  turned  or  kept  upon  any  highway,  range,  common,  or  uninclosed 
pasture  within  this  State  any  cattle  capable  of  communicating  or  liable  to  impart 
what  is  known  as  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fever.  Any  person'  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  thi§  act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  for  each  offense  be  fined  not  less  than  $100  and  not  more  than 
|2,000,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days  and  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  sheriff,  under  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  or  consta- 
ble within  this  State,  upon  a  complaint  made  to  him  by  any  citizen  of  the  State,  or 
otherwise  having  notice  or  knowledge  that  there  are  within  the  county  where  such 
officer  resides,  cattle  believed  to  be  capable  of  communicating  or  liable  to  impart  the 
disease  known  as  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fever,  to  forthwith  take  charge  of  and 
restrain  such  cattle  under  such  temporary  (quarantine  regulations  as  will  prevent  the 
communication  of  such  disease,  and  make  immediate  report  thereof  to  the  live-stock 
sanitary  commission,  and  such  officer  shall  keep  said  cattle  in  custody  as  aforesaid 
until  released  by  order  of  said  live-iitock  sanitaij  commission,  and  no  officer  who  shall 
take  or  detain  sdny  cattle  under  the  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  cattle  for  any  damages  by  reason  of  such  taking  or  detention,  or  by 
reason  of  the  performances  of  anv  other  duty  enjoined  in  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  live-stock  sanitary  commission  shall  determine  that  certain 
cattle  within  the  State  are  capable  of  communicating  or  liable  to  impart  Texas, 
splenic,  or  Spanish  fever,  they  shall  issue  their  order  to  the  sheriff  or  any  constable 
of  the  county  in  which  said  cattle  are  found,  commanding  him  to  take  and  keep  such 
cattle  in  his  custody,  subject  to  such  quarantine  regulations  as  thev  may  prescribe, 
until  the  Ist  day  of  December  next  ensuing,  on  which  date  thev  shall  direct  such 
officer. to  deliver  said  cattle  to  their  owner  or  owners  or  to  his  or  their  agents: 
Frovidedf  however^  That  before  any  cattle  so  held  shall  be  delivered  as  aforesaid,  there 
shall  be  paid  to  said  live-stock  sanitary  commission  all  the  costs  and  expenses  of  tak- 
ing, detainin^r,  and  holding  said  cattle ;  and  in  case  such  costs  and  expenses  are  not 
BO  paid  within  ten  days  after  the  said  1st  day  of  December,  the  said  officer  shall  ad- 
vertise in  the  same  manner  as  is  by  law  provided  in  oases  of  sales  of  personal  prop- 
erty, that  he  will  sell  such  cattle  or  such  portion  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
such  costs  and  expenses,  besides  the  expense  of  ssch  sale ;  and  at  the  time  and  plaoe 
BO  advertised  he  shall  proceed  to  sell  as  many  of  said  cattle  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
pay  such  costs  and  expenses  and  the  expense  of  sale,  and  shall  forthwith  pay  over 
to  the  live-stock  sanitary  commission  any  amount  so  received  in  excess  of  the  legal 
fees  and  expenses  of  such  officer.  Any  officer  p^forming  any  of  the  duties  eiijoined 
in  this  section  or  in  the  next  preceding  section  of  this  act  shall  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation therefor  as  is  prescribed  by  Taw  for  similar  services,  to  be  paid  as  other  ex- 
penses of  said  live-stock  sanitary  commission  are  paid,  as  provided  bv  law. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
liable  to  anv  party  injured,  through  such  violation,  for  any  damages  that  may  thereby 
arise  from  tne  communication  of  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fever,  to  be  recovered  in 
a  civil  action ;  and  the  party  so  injured  shall  have  a  Hen  for  such  damages  on  the 
cattle  so  oommnnicating  the  disease. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with  the  violation  of  any  of  the  previa* 
ions  of  this  act,  and  in  the  trial  of  any  civil  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for 
the  commanication  of  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fever,  proof  that  the  cattle  which 
such  person  is  charged  with  driving  or  keeping  in  violation  of  law,  or  which  are 
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claimed  to  have  commnnicated  tbe  said  disease,  were  brought  into  this  State  between 
tb«htdayof  March  and  the  Ist  day  of  December  of  the  year  in  which  the  offense 
¥u  committed  or  such  cause  of  action  arose,  from  south  oi  the  thirty-seventh  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  shall  be  taken  as  prinui  fo.c\e  eyidence  that  such  cattle  were  ca- 
pable of  communicating  and  liable  to  impart  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  feyer,  within 
the  meaoiog  of  this  act,  and  that  the  owner,  or  owners,  or  persons  in  charge  of  such 
cattle  ba4  fall  knowledge  and  notice  thereof  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  al- 
k^  offense. 
Prwidtdf  however,  That  if  the  owner  or  owners  or  person  in  charge  of  such  cattle 
[  Bball  show  by  such  certificate  as  shall  hereinafter  be  desiguated  by  the  liye-stock  san- 
itary commission  of  this  State,  that  the  said  cattle  had  been  kept  since  the  1st  day  of 
December  of  the  previous  year  west  of  the  east  line  of  the  Indiau  Territory  and  north 
of  thethirty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude  or  west  of  the  twenty-first  meridian  of  lon- 
gitude west  from  Washington  and  north  of  the  thirty-fourth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  thereto :  Provided  aUoj  That  the 
provision  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  cattle  which  are  owned  or  kept  in  this 
State  and  which  may  drift  across  the  south  line  of  the  State  when  the  said  cattle  are 
gathered  in  a  general  round-up  and  returned  under  the  direction  of  any  live-stock 
association  of  this  State. 

Sic.  6.  Whenever  two  or  more  persons  shall,  in  violation  of  this  act,  at  the  same 
time  or  at  different  times  during  the  same  year,  drive  or  cause  to  be  driven  upon  the 
same  hij^hway,  range,  common,  or  pasture  within  this  State  any  cattle  capable  of  com- 
mooicating,  or  liable  to  impart,  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fever,  they  shall  be  Jointly 
apd  sevenuiy  liable  for  all  damages  that  may  arise  from  the  communication  of  such 
diaeaae,  at  any  time  thereafter  during  the  same  year  to  any  native,  domestic,  or  acoli- 
rnated  cattle  that  shall  have  been  upon  the  same  highway,  range,  common,  or  pasture 
90  previously  traveled  over  by  snch  first-mentioned  cattle. 

Sec.  7.  Jnstices  of  the  peace  within  their  respective  counties  shall  have  criminal 
jorisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sxc.  8.  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  proper  county  to 
prosecote  on  behalf  of  the  State  all  criminal  cases  arising  under  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  Chapter  3  of  the  laws  of  1884,  and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict 
with  any  of  tne  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  publication  in  the  official  State 
paper. 
Approved  March  7,  1885. 

I  hereby  certify  that  tbe  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  original  enrolled 
bill  now  on  file  in  my  office. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  affixed  my  official 
seal.    Done  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  this  7th  dafr  of  March,  A.  D.  188ft. 
[8KAL.]  £.  B.  ALLEN, 

Secretary  of  State, 


APPENDIX  No.  17. 

QUARAXTIKE  LAW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO  AGAINST  TEXAS  .CAT- 
TLE APPRO  TED  MARCH  21,  18d5. 

THE  TEXAS  FEVER  LAW. 

AK  ACT  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  infections  and  contagious  diseases  among  the  cattle  and 

horses  of  tbitf  State. 

Whereas  there  is  prevalent  among  cattle  and  horse  stock  In  the  States  and  Territo> 
ties  sooth  of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude  certain  infectious  and  conta- 
gious diseases  known  as  the  Texas  or  splenic  fever,  Spanish  itch,  and  other  diseases  of 
a  dangerous  and  contagious  nature ;  arid 

Whereas  it  is  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle  and  horses  of  Colorado  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  and  spreau  of  all  such  diseases  within  this  State ;  therefore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado:  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
anpr  person,  association,  or  corporation  to  bring  or  drive,  or  canse  to  be  brought  or 
driven  into  this  State,  any  cattle  or  horses  having  an  infectious  or  contagions  disease, 
or  which  have  been  herded  or  brought  into  contact  with  any  other  cattle  or  horses 
laboring  under  such  disease,  at  any  time  within  uiuety  days  prior  to  their  importa* 
tion  into  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  association,  or  corporation  to  bring  or 
drive,  or  cause  to  be  brought  or  driven,  into  this  State  between  the  1st  day  of  April 
and  the  1st  day  of  November  any  cattle  or  horses  from  a  State.  Territory,  or  conn  try 
south  of  the  thirty -sixth  parallt*l  of  north  latitude,  unless  said  cattle  or  horses  have 
been  held  at  some  place  north  of  the  said  parallel  of  latitude  for  a  period  of  at  least 
ninety  days  prior  to  their  importation  into  this  State,  or  nnless  the  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  owning  or  having  charge  of  such  cattle  or  horses  shall  procure 
from  the  State  veterinary  sauitar>'  board  a  certificate  or  bill  of  health  to  the  effect 
that  said  cattle  or  horses  are  free  from  all  infectious  or  contagions  diseases,  and  have 
not  been  exposed  at  any  time  within  ninety  days  prior  thereto  to  any  of  said  diseases, 
the  expense  of  inspection  connected  herewith  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  owners  of 
such  cattle  or  horses. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punjshed  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500),  or  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  montln  and  not  exceeding  three 
years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  person,  association,  or  corporation  shall  briu^  or  canse  to  be  brought 
into  this  State  any  cattle  or  horses  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  1  or  2  of 
this  act,  or  shall  by  false  representation  procure  a  certificate  of  health  as  provided  for 
in  section  2  of  this  act,  he  or  they  shall  be  liable,  in  all  cases,  for  all  damages  sus- 
tained on  account  of  disease  communicated  by  or  from  said  cattle  or  horses,  judgment 
for  damages  in  any  such  case,  together  with  the  costs  of  action,  shall  be  a  lieu  upon 
all  such  cattle  and  horses,  and  a  writ  of  attachment  may  issue  in  the  first  instance 
without  the  giving  of  a  bond,  and  the  court  rendering  such  judgment  may  order  the 
sale  of  said  cattle  or  horses,  or  so  many  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  said 
judgments  and  costs.    Such  sales  shall  ue  conducted  as  other .eales  under  exfcutiou. 

Sec.  5.  Inasmuch  as  the  public  iuterest  requires  that  this  act  should  tako  efi'ect  at 
once,  therefore  an  emergency  exists,  aud  thid  act  shall  take  efi*ect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage. 
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APPENDIX  No.  18. 

QUABANl  ^yf?  LA  W  OF  THE  TERITORY  OF  WYOMING, 

OOVKRXOR  TO  APPOINT  TERRITORIAL  VETBRINARIAX. 

Sec.  31.  The  eoTemor  of  the  Territory  is  hereby  authorized  to  Dominate,  whieh 
nomiofttion  ahall  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Stock  Growers'  Assooui- 
tion  of  the  Territory,  and  by  and  vrith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  appoint, 
withont  nnneeessary  delay  after  the  8th  day  of  March,  1882,  a  competent  yeterinaEj 
moKeon  'who  shall  be  known  as  the.  territorial  veterinarian,  and  on  entering  on  his 
dnms  shall  take  an  oath  to  well  and  truly  perform  his  duties  as  provided  by  law. 

AUTHORITY  TO  QUARANTINE. 

8kc  33.  In  all  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease  among  domestic  animals  in 
this  Tflfritory  the  .veterinarian  shall  have  authority  to  order  the  quarantine  of  in- 
fected piemisea,  and  in  case  such  disease  shall  become  epidemic  in  any  locality  in 
this  Territoiy  the  veterinarian  shall  immediately  notify  the  governor  of  the  Terri- 
tiyry,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  his  proclamation  forbidding  any  animal  of  the  kind 
among  which  said  epiaemic  exists  to  be  transferred  from  said  locality  without  a  cer- 
tificate lirom  the  veterinarian,  showing  such  animal  to  be  healthy. 

GOVERNOR  MAY  PROHIBIT  IMPORTATION. 

8bc.  37.  Whenever  the  governor  of  the  Territory  shall  have  {;ood  reason  to  believe 
that  any  disease  covered  by  this  chapter  has  become  epidemic  in  certain  localities  in 
another  State  or  Territory,  or  that  tne  conditions  exist  which  render  domestic  ani- 
mals liable  to  convey  disease,  he  shall  thereupon,  by  proclamation,  schedule  such 
localities  and  prohibit  the  importation  from  them  of  any  live  stock  of  the  kind  dis- 
eased into  this  Territory,  except  under  such  restrictions  as  he  may  deem  proper.  Any 
corporation,  or  any  i>erson  or  persons,  who  after  the  publishing  of  such  proclamation 
shall  knowingly  receive  in  charge  any  such  animal  or  animals  from  any  one  of  said 
prohibited  districts,  and  transport  or  convey  the  same  within  the  limits  of  this  Ter- 
ritory, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  fined  not  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars  nor  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offimse,  and  shall  further  become  liable  for  any  and  all  damages  and  loss  that  may  be 
sustained  by  any  person  or  persons  by  reason  of  the  importation  or  transportation  of 
saeh  prohibited  animals. 
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APPENDIX  No.  19. 

OPINION  OF  DR.  JAMES  V.  HOPKINS,  TERRITORIAL  VETERINARIAN  OF 
WYOMING,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  RELATIVE  LIABILITY  TO  DISEASE 
RESULTING  FROM  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  CATTLE  FROM  TEXAS  BY  BAIL 
AND  BY  TRAIL. 

(From  the  anniud  report  of  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers'  AMOoiation  for  the  yeAr  1884.] 

SOUTHERN  CATTLE. 

It  is  reported  that  amngenients  are  beins  made  to  transport  Texas  and  other  aonth- 
em  cattle  during  the  coming  summer  to  Ogiualla  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  the  ranges 
of  Nebraska  and  Wyoming. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  serious  question,  to  which  I  hope  yon  will  give  yonr  earnest 
attention.  When  southern  cattle  are  driven  north,  consuming  three  or  four  months 
on  the  trail,  the  change  of  feed  and  lapse  of  time  have  induced  a  chai^  in  the  system 
of  the  animal — ^they  no  longer  contain  a  vims  spreading  disease,  and  sach  cattle  are 
perfectly  safe  to  add  to  our  nome  herds. 

If  there  are  any  southern  gentlemen  here,  I  do  not  wish  them  to  misunderstand  me. 
Wyoming  needs  the  Texan  cattle,  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  transporting 
Texas  cattle  north  of  a  certain  latitude  by  railroad,  has  been  followed  by  the  spieaia 
of  Texas  fever  among  northern  cattle. 

Texas  fever  is  an  enzootic  disorder,  probably  due  to  the  food  on  which  soathem 
cattle  subsist,  whereby  the  systems  ot  these  animals  become  charged  with  deleterious 

Erinciples,  that  are  afterwards  propagated  and  dispersed  by  the  excreta  of  apparently 
ealthy  animals. 

In  Texas,  cattle  of  all  ages,  from  the  time  they  begin  to  graze,  are  aflSicted  with 
the  malady  in  a  latent  or  mild  form. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  WYOMING  STOCK  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1885. 

TEXAS  FEVKR. 

In  toncbing  on  the  question  of  Texas  fever  the  committee  feel  themselves  on  deli- 
cate ground.  Some  of  onr  most  valued  members  have  always  doubted  the  existence 
of  snch  a  disease,  or  that  it  could  be  dangerous  in  this  climate  and  altitude ;  otl^ers 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  bringing  these  cattle  from  the  South.  Nothing  could 
be  former  from  the  intention  of  the  committee  than  to  antagonize  the  first  class  or 
injiure  the  business  of  the  other.  The  occurrences  of  last  summer  are  now  matters  of 
liistory  and  as  closely  affecting  this  association  are  briefly  recorded  here. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  we  separated  in  April,  1884.  the  experiment  of  bring- 
ing cattle  from  Southern  Texas  bv  rail  to  Ogalalla,  Nebr.,  and  neighboring  stations  on 
the  Union  Pacific  was  about  to  be  tried.  The  first  shipment  unloaded  in  May  and 
others  followed  for  two  months.  From  these  points  they  were  driven  north  and  north- 
west. The  result  was  disastrous  and  realized  fully  the  opinion  expressed  by  our  Ter- 
ritorial veterinarian,  Dr.  Hopkins.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  disease  showed  itself 
▼imlently  among  the  Nebraska  cattle  which  grazed  near  these  unloadin^r  points,  and 
larse  numbers  died.  Cattle  which  were  brought  east  from  of  the  Missouri  River 
ana  grmzed  temporarily  in  the  vicinity  on  their  way  westward^  caught  the  infection, 
notably  one  lot  of  fifty  bulls,  all  of  which  died  within  a  month  from  the  time  of  ex- 
poenre  to  the  contaffion.  The  trail  taken  northward  by  the  animals  which  had  come 
by  rail  to  Ogalalla  became  infected,  especially  the  watering  places  and  bed  grounds, 
and  the  herds  which  followed  later,  both  importations  fh>m  Iowa  and  heras  from 
Northern  Texas,  lost  lar^e  numbers.  Later  on,  the  same  route  was  followed  unwit- 
tingly, and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  many  bunches  of  beef  cattle  going  southward 
to  the  railroad  for  shipment  to  Chicago.  The  time  was  very  short  for  the  develop- 
ment of  disease  in  these  cases,  yet  neany  every  bunch  lost  from  one  taa  dozen  on  the 
cars  or  in  the  Chicago  yards.  Still  later,  the  cattle  going  to  feeding  lots  in  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  crossed  this  trail  or  drove  upon  it,  and  though  the  virus  was  undoubtedly 
mitigated  by  the  time  that  had  elapsed  and  increasing  cold  weather,  some  instances 
of  death  occurred  in  each  herd  after  reaching  their  destination. 

To  ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  true  cause  of  death  vour  committee  sent  the  veter- 
inarian into  the  field  at  the  earliest  alarm  and  kept  him  there  for  some  weeks.  He 
pnrsaed  his  in  vestisations  by  autopsies  upon  the  recent  dead,  and  followed  the  various 
manifestations  of  this  disease  along  the  route  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  across  country, 
for  900  miles  northward  from  that  railroad  to  the  Cheyenne  River.  In  his  exhaustive 
examination  he  included  many  of  the  animals  that  went  eastward  for  beef  and  feed- 
ing purposes.  The  evidence  everywhere  showed  unquestionably  splenic  fever.  This 
fever  is  disseminated  in  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  Southern  Texans  and  the  virus  or 
IK>isonons  germ  is 'inhaled  by  the  native  cattle  in  gazing  over  these  excretions. 

Without  enlarging  further  on  this  matter,  which,  however,  it  should  be  said,  en- 
grossed the  entire  attention  of  your  secretary  and  a  special  force  of  inspectors  for  over 
a  month,  the  conclusion  of  your  committee  is  this,  and  they  wish  it  clearly  under- 
stood, they  being  actuated  by  no  motive  but  that  of  protecting  the  cattle  pf  this  as- 
sociation :  1st.  That  Texan  cattle  brought  from  the  southern  part  of  Texas  are  dan- 
serous  to  onr  cattle  for  about  sixty  days  firom  the  time  the  said  Southern  Texans 
leave  their  native  ranges.  Any  method  of  bringing  them  which  places  them  on  our 
ranges  in  less  than  that  time  should  be  discouraged,  and  cattle  so  Drought  should  be 
refused  admittance.  2d.  That  the  same  cattle  can  be  brought  amon^  our  stock  after 
said  sixty  days  have  elapsed  with  entire  safety  to  U8,^and  that  recognizing  the  friendly 
and  profitable  relations  which  have  for  many  years  existed  between  us  and  our  Texan 
friends,  both  those  being  among  us  and  those  residing  in  the  South,  we  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  and  believe  we  speak  for  the  association  in  saying,  'that  we 
do  not  favor  or  advocate  the  placing  of  a  single  unnecessary  obstacle  in  tne  way  of 
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the  Texas  trade :  that  we  are  not  usiDg,  and  will  not  allow  to  be  used,  any 
or  exaggerated  charge  of  dauser  as  a  lever  against  their  interests,  but,  on  the 
if  they  will  bring  their  cattle  here  as  harmless  as  they  were  from  1873  to 
Wyoming  association  will  raise  no  bar  against  them.  In  this  connection  the 
the  Union  Pacific  deserres  earnest  conmiendation.  The  committee  conimni 
once  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  officials, 
Shelby  immediately  ordered  a  thorough  cleansing  of  all  infected  vards  t 
Not  only  was  this  done  at  great  expense  in  time  to  make  them  safe  for  the 
of  beeves,  but  at  a  direct  loss  to  the  road  he  prohibited  his  agents  and  souti 
road  connections  fh>m  receiving  any  more  animals  of  the  dangerous  class  d 
Such  prompt  care  for  our  interests  merits  our  cordial  recognition. 
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BECENT  ACTS  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  NEW  MEXICO  IN  REGARD   TO 

THE  QUARANTINING  OF  CATTLE, 

Chapter  XLIX. 

Alf  ACT  to  prevent  tbe  introdaction  of  diseased  cattle  into  the  Territory  of  Now  Mexico.  ApproTod 

March  19.  1884. 

CONTEXTS. 

Sbctiox  I.  Driving  and  transporting  diseased  cattle  nnlawfal. 

8bc.  2.  Inspectors  to  be  appointod,  and  duties. 

8ec.  8.  Cettiflcate  to  be  given,  when. 

Skc.  4.  Term  of  office,  fees,  and  mileaj^e. 

8bc.  5.  Power  to  administer  oaths. 

Sic.  6.  Shippers  ai^d  carriers  liable. 

Ssc.  7.  InsiMBctor  may  appoint  deputy. 

Sbc.  8.  Notification  to  inspector. 

Sec.  0.  Penalty  for  giving  false  certificate. 

8cc.  10.  Penalty  for  violations  of  act. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Terrilory  of  Netc  Mexico.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  jiersoD  or  corporation  to  drive  or  transport,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
driven  or  transported,  into  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  any  cattle  which  are,  or 
within  twelve  mouths  prior  to  their  introduction  into  this  Territory  have  been,  af- 
fected with  or  ezpoeed  to  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease ;  ur  which  within  such 
period  have  been  driven  or  transported  from  or  through  any  district  of  country  where 
aach  disease  was  known  to  exist  at  the  time  of  such  driving  or  transporting ;  or 
without  the  certificate  of  the  inspector  of  cattle  as  hereinafter  provided  being  first 
obtained. 

Sec  2.  The  governor  shall  apx>oint,  at  such  convenient  i)oint8  as  he  may  deem 
proper  within  the  Territory,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  frt)ntier,  inspectors  of  cattle, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  all  cattle  destined  for  introduction  into  the  Terri- 
tory, and  to  ascertain  whether  any  such  cattle  are  or  have  been  infected  wfth  or  ex- 
posed to  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  or  have  been  driven  or  transported  from 
or  through  any  district  of  country  where  such  disease  was  known  to  exist  as  men- 
tioned in  section  1  of  this  act,  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  require  affidavits  of  the 
persons  in  charge  of  such  cattle  as  to  all  tne  tacts  connected  with  their  driving  or 
transportation. 

8bc.  3.  If  upon  such  inspection  and  investigation  such  inspector  shall  be  satisfied 
that  such  cattle  are  free  from  contagious  or  infections  disease,  and  are  otherwise 
proper  to  be  admitted  under  the  provision  of  section  1  of  this  act,  he  shall  give  to 
the  person  in  charge  of  such  cattle  a  certificate  to  this  efifect^  and  if  not  so  satisfied  he 
shall  refuse  to  give  such  certificate.  / 

Sec.  4.  The  said  insi^eotors  shall  hold  their  offices  durine  the  pleasure  of  the  sov- 
emor,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  one  dollar  per  head  for  all  high-grade  or  thor- 
ooffhbred  cattle  inspected,  and  twenty  cents  per  head  for  all  other  cattle  inspected, 
not  exceeding  1,000  head  at  one  time,  and  for  any  excess  above  1,000  in  the  same  herd 
or  lot^  ten  cents  per  head,  and  ten  cents  per  mile  for  the  distance  necessarily  traveled 
in  going  ftx>m  their  usual  place  of  abode  to  the  place  of  inspection ;  such  fees  and 
mileage  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  cattle  before  the  delivery  of  the  certificate  of 
inspection,  and  iu  case  a  certificate  is  not  given  they  may  be  recovered  by  the  inspector 
from  the  owner  in  civil  action. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  the  affidavits  mentioned  in  section  2  of  this  act 
tbe  inspector  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  any  person  who  shall  swear 
falsely  iu  such  affidavit  snail  be  deemed  guilty  of  peijury. 

Sec.  6.  The  provision  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  shippers  and  carriers  as  well  as  own- 
ers of  cattle,  and  the  certificate  of  the  inspector  shall  not  relieve  them  from  liability, 
either  criminal  or  civil,  for  the  introduction  of  cattle  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  7.  The  inspector  mskj  appoint  a  deputy,  who  may  act  in  his  absence. 

Sec.  8.  Every  person  having  in  charge  cattle  destined  for  introduction  into 
Territory,  whether  as  owner  or  carrier,  or  as  agent  of  either,  shaU,  at  least  ten  ^ 
beforehand,  notify  the  inspector  nearest  the  proposed  point  of  entrance  to  the  T( 
tory,  of  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  sncn  cattle  will  be  ready  for  inspect 
which  place  shall  be  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  the  Territory,  and  he  shall  hold 
cattle  at  the  place  so  desisnated  until  inspected. 

Sec.  9.  Any  inspector  wno  shall  knowingly  ^i  ve  a  false  certificate,  or  shall  witl 

good  cause  under  this  act  refuse  to  give  a  certificate  of  inspection,  or  shall  willf 
elay  in  making  iusi>ection  when  notified,  shall  be  deemed  ^nilty  of  a  misdemes 
and  shall  be  liable  to  the  injured  party  for  damages  arising  from  such  refusa 
delay. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  section 
this  act  shall  oe  punished  by  a  fine  of  $5,000  for  each  offense,  to  be  imposed  by 
court  on  conviction  upon  indictment  or  information,  or  to  be  recovered  as  a  pen 
by  the  Territory  in  a  civil  action,  and  shall  also  be  liable  for  all  damages  resnl 
therefrom.  Each  lot  or  herd  of  cattle  unlawfully  brought  into  the  Territory  s 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 
Sec.  11.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Chapter  U. 

AN  ACT  with  reference  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the  introdaction  of  dlaeaaed  cati 
the  Territory  of  Xew  Mexico  *'  [anepends operation  of  said  act],  approved  March  10, 18d4.  App] 
April  3, 1884. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  legi$laHve  asiemhly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  That  the  govern 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  in  nis  judgment  the 
cumstances  and  public  interest  warrant  and  require  him  to  do  so^  fh>m  time  to  tim 
suspend  bv  proclamation  the  operation  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the  ii 
duction  of  diseased  cattle  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,'^  approved  March  19, 1 
or  by  proclamation  to  put  the  same  in  force  at  any  time  when  suspended  that  he 
believe  the  circumstances  or  public  interest  require  said  act  to  be  in  force.  Saic 
is  hereby  suspended  in  its  operation  and  effect  from  this  date  until  the  same  ma^ 
the  governor  be  placed  in  operation  and  effect  by  his  proclamation  to  that  end. 

This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  arter  it«  passage. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MEXICAN  CENTRAL  RAILWAY 
COMPANY  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  RANGE-CATTLE  BUSINESS  IN  MEXICO. 

(Hexloui  Centxal  Battway  Compftny,  limited  Mmou  Building,  Ko.  TO.Kllby  street.] 

Boston,  April  fi^,  1885. 

Dkar  Sir  :  I  have  yoar  letter  of  the  23d  instant.  Inquiring  in  regard  to  range  and 
ranch  cattle  in  Mexico. 

Since  the  openins  of  our  line  the  number  of  cattle  In  eight  has  evidently  increased. 

Between  Paso  del  Norte  and  the  ci^  of  Chihuahua  there  is  a  large  extent  of  grazing 
country  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  United  States,  with  rich  abundant  grasses  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water.  It  contains  many  fine  laked  and  ponds,  and  on  it  are  pas- 
tured vast  nerds  of  neat  cattle  and  horses. 

In  spite  of  the  duties  upon  cattle  there  is  some  trade  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  as  yon  will  see  by  our  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1884  (a  copy  of  which  I  send  you),  page  31,  we  carried  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  horses  and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiftjr-fiye  head  of  neat  cat- 
tle. Nearly  the  whole  of  these  were  transported  from  different  points  in  Mexico 
to  the  United  States. 

Our  stock  business  is  growing  and  the  establishment  of  a  stock- vard  at  El  Paso 
would  very  materially  increase  the  traffic.    At  present  the  buying  of  Mexican  cattle 
is  done  wholly  by  individuals,  who  go  to  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cattle 
and  horses  for  their  ranches  in  the  United  States. 
Yoars  truly, 

LEVI  C.  WADE,  Presidwt 
Per  G. 

JOK8PH  NiMMO,  Jr.,  Esq., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistioe,  Waahingtonj  D.  C. 
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LETTER  FROMD,  W,  HINKLE.ESQ.,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  IMPROVBME2fT 

OF  THE  BREED  OF  CATTLE  IN  TEXAS.      . 

(OlBce  of  SoQthcni  Texas  Liye  Sto€k  AssocUtioo,  308  ^lain  PUsa.] 

Sax  Antonio,  Tex.,  March  21,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  lu  answer  to  yoar  telegram  of  the  13th  ultimo,  asking  as  to  "  saoceaaor 
lack  of  snccess  in  introducing  high-bred  bulls  into  Southern  Texas,"  I  answer:  They 
have  been  and  are  being  successfully  introdued  all  over  the  State. 

There  are  but  few,  very  few,  of  the  old  long-horn  Tezans  in  the  State.  All  ahow 
that  good  blood  has  been  infused. 

On  the  Gulf  coast  we  have  the  Texas  Land  Cattle  Company,  near  Corpus  Chriflti« 
using  as  fine  bulls  as  any  in  the  United  States.  R.  King,  same  county  uses  only  well- 
bred  bulls ;  in  fact,  every  ranch  in  the  South  is  now  nsing  one-quarter,  one-hftlfy  and 
three-quarter  full  blood  and  registered  bulls.  South  Texas  has  breedeis  of  fine  bnlla, 
who  do  nothing  else,  and  can  show  as  fine  pedigree  stock  as  are  bred  in  Kentnokv. 

A.  W.  Moore,  Bastrop  County;  J.  D.  Suycro,  Bastrop  County ;  Hon.  J.  M.  Miller, 
Gonzales  County;  Samuel  A.  Wolcott,  Encinal  County;  A.  £.  Carothers,  La  Salle 
County ;  George  B.  Johnston,  Bexar  County,  and  hundreds  of  others  are  breeders  of 
only  fine  cattle. 

In  former  years  the  losses  on  fine  stock  deterred  many  ranchmen  ttom  importing 
them,  but  as  the  country  was  fenced  up  and  ranch  owners  improved  their  homes, 
the  importations  increased,  until  to-day  no  ranch  owner  dare  use  any  but  good  grade 
or  high-bred  bulls. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  south,  Dimmit  County ;  inspected  two  of  the  larg- 
est ranches  in  the  south,  on  neither  of  them  was  there  a  common  bull,  and  idl  of  the 
young  cattle  show  good  breeding. 

W.  A.  Pettus,  Goliad  County ;  H.  T.  Clare,  Bee  County ;  William  Butler,  Kamee 
County;  A.  Milett,  La  Salle  County,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  the  largest  ranchmen 
in  the  south  use  only  fine  bulls. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Miller,  member  of  Congress,  can  answer  as  to  his  success  with  Holstein 
cattle ;  he  has  them  as  fine  as  are  bred  anywhere. 

We  have  breeders  who  make  specialities  of  the  Durham,  Hereford,  Holstein,  Devon, 
Brahma,  Polled  cattle,  and  (for  dairy  purposes)  Jerseys.  While  iu  some  instances 
losses  have  been  heavy  on  imported  stock,  it  is  owing  largely  to  :he  fact  that  the 
great  change,  not  only  in  climate  but  iu  care,  comes  too  suddenly,*  and  in  many  instances 
to  the  swindle  peri>etrated  by  nortbem  breeders  in  sending  out  animals  that  had  been 
blanketed  and  stabled. 

Hoping  this  may  give  you  some  idea  of  our  business  in  this  section,  lj(J|{8 

I  am  yours,  truly, 

D.  W.  HINKLE. 

Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

Woiihingtony  U,  C, 

'^2& 
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LETTER  FROM  E.  V.  SM ALLEY,  ESQ.,  OF  SAINT  PAUL,  MiyN.,  IN  REGARD 
TO  THE  CATTLE  INTERESTS  OF  MONTANA  WITH  RESPECT  TO  WATER- 
RIGHTS. 

(Office  of  **  The  Northwest,"  Mannheimer  Block,  Third  and  MinneBoU  streets ;  E.  V.  Smalley,  editor 

and  publisher.] 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  April  3,  1885. 

Dkar  Sir:  In  Montana  it  is  membersbip  of  the  ronnd-up  district  association,  and 
not  ownership  of  water-rights,  that  determines  a  stockmairs  standing.  Only  within 
the  last  year  or  two  has  there  been  any  marked  movement  towards  taking  up  water- 
front lands  under  the  desert  act.  Many  of  the  largest  stock-owners  live  in  Helena, 
Bozeman,  Deer  Lodge,  and  Benton,  and  have  neither  pre-emption  nor  deseit  claims 
where  their  cattle  range.  Nor  does  the  possession  of  water-rights  necessarily  secure 
admission  to  the  associations.  The  water-right  men  are  usually  owners  of  small  herds 
and  do  a  little  farming.    Their  feeling  is  one  of  hostility  to  the  owners  of  lar^e  herds. 

I  am  not  as  well  posted  on  the  conditions  in  Wyoming.    The  whole  cattle  industry 
on  the  ranges  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  trausition  state,  with  many  of  the  most  import- 
ant  measures  affecting  it  yet  to  be  settled. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  V.  SMALLEY. 
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THE  RANGE-CATTLE  BUSINESS  OF  MONTANA. 

(Trom  "The  Rooky  ICoantain  Hasbuidmai^"  of  ▲pril  2.  1885;  pablUhed  at  White  Sulphar  Sprinfi, 

Hoot] 

The  entire  live-stock  industry  of  Montana  can  at  length  be  said  to  hare  fully  recoT- 
ered  from  the  backset  it  received  from  losses  precipitated  by  the  severitv  of  the  winter 
of  1881-82.  During  that  memorable  winter  cattle  herds  were  reduced  ftom  25  to  35 
per  cent,  and  flocks  from  50  to. 60  per  cent.,  and  confidence  in  the  indnstry  was  most 
fearfullv  shaken.  Up  to  that  date  the  operatives  in  the  several  branches  of  thia  par- 
suit  had  had  plain  sailing  and  felt  perfectly  secnre.  In  looking  back  over  the  field 
now,  it  seems  a  little  wonderful  that  a  people  should  have  placed  such  implicit  faith 
in  the  elements  or  the  country,  or  both,  as  they  then  did,  for  situated  as  we  are— so 
far  to  the  north — it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  we  should  be  blessed  with  a  climate 
where  stock  can  flourish  the  year  round  without  being  cared  for,  and  nothing  short 
of  actual  experience  could  have  convinced  any  people  that  such  was  the  case.  The 
fact  that  our  mountains  abounded  with  elk,  deer,  and  moose,  and  our  valleys  literally 
swarmed  with  buffalo  and  antelope,  and  that  the  few  ponies  which  the  first  white  men 
who  ventured  thither  found  in  possession  of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  country 
wintered  without  care  was,  to  be  sure,  some  evidence  that  Montana  was  naturally  a 
stock  country,  but  the  fact  did  not  fully  assert  itself  until  the  gold  stampede  of  1^)63, 
1864,  and  1865  began  to  see  in  what  splendid  condition  their  pack  animals  and  old 
train  cattle  came  out  in  the  spring.  And  when  it  was  noticed  that  old  work-steers 
that  bad  hauled  trains  all  the  way  from  Omaha  and  Nebraska  Cit^,  and  were  so  poor 
that  they  could  have  scarcely  been  wintered  in  the  barn-yards  of  Missouri  or  Illinois, 
where  hay  and  grain  were  plenty,  recruited,  noth withstanding  the  winter  blasts,  and 
were  ready  for  work  again  in  the  sprint,  the  people  began  to  think  there  was  more 
than  ordinary  merit  in  Montana  bunon-grass,  and  the  experience  of  these  twenty 
years  proves  the  truth  of  this  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  there  were  sceptics  even  in 
those  early  days  who  pointed  to  the  buffalo  heads  on  our  valleys  as  evidence  against 
this,  asserting  that  the  animals  had  died  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  that 
Montana  caught  a  severe  winter  every  few  years  that  wiped  animal  life  firom  the  face 
of  the  country ;  but  in  spite  of  these  adverse  observations  the  business  flourished  ex- 
ceedingly well  for  fifteen  years,  when  the  first  and  only  disaster  of  neat  consequence 
in  the  nistory  of  the  country  occurred.  But  this  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Herd- 
owners  and  nock-masters  are  on  their  feet  once  more,  and  their  reverses  are  forgotten. 
Not  forgotten  either,  for  all  have  learned  a  valuable  lesson  from  the  experience,  and 
are  now  better  able  to  cope  with  the  winter  blasts.  Cattle-owners  have  learned  that 
it  will  not  do  to  crowd  tneir  ranges  in  summer,  and  that  iu  winter  they  must  have 
men  with  their  herds  to  keep  them  out  on  high  land,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
huddle  in  the  willow  groves  along  the  creeks.  Flock-owners  have  learned  that  a  few 
tons  of  hay  to  every  one  thousand  head  of  sheep  is  a  ffreat  security,  and  that  while  it 
is  possible  to  fetch  them  through  nine  winters  out  often  without  preparations,  much 
better  results  are  accomplished  by  a  certain  amount  of  feeding  everv  winter.  The 
truth  is,  civilization  is  death  to  range  husbandry.  In  addition  to  tne  range  being 
closely  grazed,  it  is  largely  fenced.  The  presence  of  the  fences  catch  so  much  snow 
upon  our  valleys  that  the  animal  that  depends  upon  making  its  own  living  must  re- 
sort to  the  hills,  both  winter  and  summer,  a  locality  superior  to  our  valleys,  but 
somewhat  limited  in  extent  when  compared  to  the  whole  country  which  was  but  a 
few  years  since  one  vast  stock  range.  Yet  even  with  the  sure  and  gradual  change 
that  is  being  wrought  from  range  husbandry  to  the  tamer  though  surer  modes,  the 
interest  was  never  more  secnre  and  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  owners  never  felt  so  in- 
dependent and  their  flocks  and  herds  never  increased  more  rapidly  than  now. 
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STATEMEST  /.V  REGARD   TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  GRAZISO  AND  OF  lEBl- 
GjTIOy  IX  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA,  BY  BOX  G.   fT.  MERRILL. 

GRAZING. 

The  irapr^wion  abroad  is  that  Nevada  is  strictly  a  uiiuiug  State,  aud  that  no  other 
ioteresta  exist  there.  The  error  is  very  apparent  when  one  notices  the  reports  of  con- 
stantly growing  famiing  communities,  and  the  large  and  constant  shipment  of  beeves 
from  the  State.  Nevada  is  fast  assuming  the  position  of  a  great  cattle  State.  Tlie 
buDch-gnissea  of  the  mountains  afford  excellent  pasturage  during  tbe  summer,  while 
the  aeemiug  barren  waste  of  deserts  is  the  safeguard  of  winter.  The  snows  of  win- 
ter, falling  deeply  in  the  mountains,  drive  the  cattle,  horses,  and  sbeep  to  tbe  dry 
valleys  and  deserts  where  tho  snowfall  is  never  deep,  and  they  find  good  browsing  on 
the  white  and  black  sage,  and  water  in  the  pools  or  melted  snow.  The  long  stretches 
of  wide  prairie  existing  in  tbe  State,  the  tierce  winds  of  winter  do  not  gather  that 
force  that  drives  cattle  for  miles  and  miles  against  a!l  resistance,  but  the  high  broken 
ranges  of  the  mountains  stand  as  bulwarks  to  break  the  winds  and  shelter  is  aftbrded 
in  ever^  valley. 

Farming  being  confined  to  the  lands  in  the  valleyb  bonlering  iinme<liately  on  a 
a  stream,  the  vast  ten-itory  outside  is  devoted  to  grazing,  and  instead  of  Nevada  being 
a  solitary  mining  camp  among  the  barren  mountains,  thouMands  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  find  fattening  and  nutritious  food  in  the  bunch-grusses  that  grow  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  *' barren  mountaius.'^  The  beef  and  mutton  produced  in  the  State  are  of 
exceptional  quality,  being  juicy,  firm,  and  tender,  and  arc  sought  aftt^r  by  butcher- 
ing firms  of  more  noted  States.  On  account  of  its  HU|»erior  climate  Nevada  is  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  home  of  the  horse,  and  for  breeding  purposes  of  both  horses  an<l 
cattle  it  is  equal,  if  not  suiierior,  to  Kentncky.  Cattlemen  of  the  south,  who  have 
examined  different  countries,  claim  Nevada  as  the  best  territory  for  that  business. 
Cattle  ranges  are  being  songht  for  and  a  large  acreage  is  lieing  sold  annually  for  that 
purpose. 

Good  grazing  laud  is  in  demand,  and  large  investments  in  stock  ranges  have  been 
made  in  the  last  year  by  foreign  firms.  Several  ranges  have  been  disposed  of  to  resi- 
dents of  California.  English  capital  has  also  been  used  purchasing  ranges  in  Elko 
County,  and  over  a  million  dollars  have  changed  hands  in  the  last  year.  Although 
the  assessors'  reports  do  not  show  the  fact  yet  it  is  ascertained  fnmi  reliable  authority, 
stockmen,  associations,  dtc,  that  there  are  nearly  700,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  State 
and  300,000  head  of  sheep. 

"Tbe  hills  and  valleys,"  sav  the  Reno  Journal,  ''are  fast  being  utilized  by  growing 
herds  of  improved  stock.  The  superb  climate,  pure  water,  and  nutritious  grasses 
stand  approved  in  the  adtnitted  superior  health  of  the  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep." 

Blooded  stock  from  the  East  and  West  has  been  imported  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  farmers  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  best  breeds  of  cattle. ' 

In  the  month  of  November,  1884,  a  gentleman  in  Churchill  County  imported  a  herd 
of  the  hornless  Galloway  cattle,  costing  him  $40,000. 

The  Holstein  as  a  fancy  stock  surpass  all  others.  They  cost  about  $3,000  to  $4,000 
a  head  and  are  credited  with  giving  50  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  have  to  be  milked 
uioming,  noon,  and  night. 

The  .Msrsey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Serk,  and  Herm  have  been,  and  are  being,  intro- 
duced into  the  State,  but  tbe  general  opinion  coincides  with  the  view  that  tlie  Dur- 
ham is  the  most  profitable  for  two  reasons  :  they  produce  large  quantities  of  milk  and 
beef,  growing  ver>'  large  and  taking  on  flesh  in  a  short  time.  Up  to  within  the  past 
few  years  Nevada  has  received  a  large  number  of  cattle  from  Texas,  which  werednven 
across  the  country,  but  of  late  years  this  source  of  supply  has  greatly  diminished. 

Concerning  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  the  Silver  JState^  a  paper  published  in  Hum- 
boldt County,  under  date  of  October  28,  1884,  has  the  following : 

*'The  Nevada  Land  and  Cattle  Company  whose  headquarters  are  at  Kelly  Creek, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  sold  last  week  to  Chapman  Sl  Horn,  of  San  Fran- 
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Cisco,  l,000]head  of  beef  cattle.    Some  400  head  of  this  purchase  were  shipped  last 
week  from  Iron  Point.    Cattle  dealers  say  the  beeves  will  dress  od  an  average  nearly 
700  pounds  each.     This  shows  the  effect  of  introducing  good  breeds  of  cattle  among 
Nevada  herds.    Same  years  aso  T.  D.  Parkinson,  who  is  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  bought  some  short-horn  Durhams  from  Jesse  D.  Carr's  herds  in  Califoinia, 
and  took  them  to  the  Kelly  Creek  Ranch.    From  these  and  their  progeny  the  com- 
pany sell  a  number  of  thoroughbred  bulls  annually  besides  improving  their  own  herds 
oy  crossing  the  ordinary  stock  with  Darhams.    The  graded  siock,  some  of  which  are 
as  large  as  thoroughbre<K  thrive  as  wel^  as  the  native  breeds  on  the  plains  and  m  -UDt- 
tain  ranges.     Last  year  the  Kelly  Creek  Ranch  in  this  county,  and  the  I.  L.  Ranch  in 
Elko  Couuty,  which  aiHoius  it,  and  ou  which  the  cattle  were  also  crossed  with  Dar- 
kams,  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  Nevada  Laud  and  Cattle  Company.    Ou 
these  ranches  the  l>eeves  |)urchased  by  Horn  &  Chapman  were  raised,  and  stockmen 
eay  many  of  them  are  as  hue-limbed  and  as  large  in  size  as  pure-blooded  Durhams.  It 
is  also  said  that  the^e  improved  breeds  are  worth  from  $7  to  #10  a  head  more  than 
ordinary  cattle,  and  as  they  stand  the  winters  and  do  as  well  on  the  Nevada  cattle 
ranges  as  the  common  breeds  of  cattle,  that  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  indneement  for  all 
etock-owners  to  improve  their  herds.     As  the  price  of  cattle  keeps  up,  with  uo  pros> 
pect  of  a  material  reduction,  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  Nevada  ranges  will  all  be  stocked 
with  improved  breeds  of  cattle.'^ 

The  climate  seems  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  thoroughbreds,  and  when 
epidemics  come  the  cattle  can  be  driven  to  the  mount-ains  for  safety. 

It  is  quite  imiK>ssible  to  obtain  accurate  figures  showing  amount  of  beef  exported 
from  the  State  tor  a  given  perio<l,  but,  in  order  that  some  idea  of  this  interest  may  be 
formed,  I  will  say  that  on  the  1st  of  December  last  it  was  estimated  by  cattlemen 
that  there  was  about  35,000  head  of  beef  cattle,  which  would  average  about  700  pounds 
'each  dressed,  available  for  the  winter  season. 

The  price  i)er  pound  is  7|  to  8  cents.  During  one  week  in  the  month  of  January, 
1SH5,  there  were  shipped  from  Winneniucca,  a  station  on  the  Central  Pacific  road,  to 
•California,  100  cars  of  beeves,  averaging  19  head  i>er  car,  making  a  total  of  2,014  beeves. 

The  principal  markets  for  beef  are  San  Francisco  and  Chicago,  being  transported 
•over  the  Central  Pacific  Railroadand  conoecting  lines,  where  it  commands  the  highest 
jnarket  price. 

HUMHOLDT  KXI»ORTS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  J.  A.  McBride,  the  obliging  ag;ent  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  at  this  i)lace,*  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  following  statement  of  the  ship- 
ments of  beeves,  horses,  wool,  and  fruit  from  Winuemucca  duriug  the  year  1^, 
which  is  compiled  from  the  railroad  books:  Of  beef  cattle  there  were  shipped  to  San 
Francisco,  13,290  head  ;  to  Oakland  st^>ck -yards,  3,624  ;  to  San  Jos^,  1,270;  to  Merced, 
1,053;  to  Suisun,  994;  to  Sacramento,  :^1 ;  to  Athlone,  375;  to  other  points,  295; 
making  the  total  shipments  of  beef  cattle  21,282  head.  There  were  ship pe<l  during 
the  last  year  341  horses,  mostly  to  California.  The  wool  shipments  amounted  to 
309,375  pounds,  of  which  278,451  pounds  were  shipped  direct  to  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  31,284  pounds  to  San  Francisco.  The  shipment  of  green  fruit  is  a  new  indus- 
try, and  amounted  duriug  the  summer  and  fall  to  1,055  boxes,  aggregating  62,495 
pounds. 

The  cattle  shipments  in  1880  aggrepted  21,302  head  ;  in  1881,  29,382  head.  This 
'was  exclusive  of  1,600  dressed  beeves  snipped  by  the  Refrigerator  Company,  and  about 
2,:iOO  calves.  In  1882  the  cattle  shipments  aggregated  20,ij75  hea<l,  exclusive  of  1,200 
dressed  beeves,  shipped  by  the  Refngerator  Company ;  in  1883  the  cattle  shipments 
aggregated  18,744. 

fn  1881  the  wool  shipments  aggregated  227,127  pounds;  in  1882,  i^9,585  pounds;  in 
1883,  400,575  pounds. 

IRRIGATION. 

Vast  areas  of  land  in  the  State  need  only  water  to  be  made  productive  and  transform 
what  is  now  apparently  a  barren  waste  into  valuable  farms.  Several  prominent  cat- 
tle firms  are  at  present  irrigating  large  tracts  of  heretofore  unproductive  land  with 
surprising  results,  having  extensive  reservoirs  and  canals.  It  is  necessary  for  them 
to  own  large  tracts  for  grazing  purposes,  and  the  best  portions  are  being  turned  into 
created  pastures.  Whenever  the  test  has  been  made  anu  water  has  been  brought  from 
the  mountains  to  the  valleys  by  means  of  ditches  and  pipes  or  brought  to  the  surface 
by  artesian  wells,  the  hitherto  non-productive  soil  has  literally  blossomed  with  grain, 
fruits,  grasses,  and  cereals  of  every  description.  Strikiiigly  is  this  illustrated  by  rid- 
ing along  through  Humboldt  County,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  when,*^after 
traversing  hundreds  of  miles  of  a  barren,  dreary  country  the  traveler  emerges  from 
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of  the  secret  cause  of  thb  beautiful  oanis  iu  tlif*  desert ;  notably,  also,  U  tliis  charac- 
teristic of  the  soil  exhibited  iu  Carson,  Clover,  Masuu,  Huutiu^ton,  Kuby,  Keese  liiver, 
AndjJD  fact,  all  the  valleys  of  the  State  where  the  water  has  been  systematically 
utilijed. 

No  doubt  that  by  means  of  a  proper  system  of  reservoirs  a  large  area  of  Nevada 
could  be  made  a  garden  of  vegetation  and  the  uninhabited  regions  dotted  with  towns 
aud cities,  and  the  waterless  sage-brush  plains  trausfonued  into  green  tieuls.  Some  gen- 
eral system  of  irrigation  should  be  adopted,  and  doubtless  will  be,  iu  the  near  future. 
Agitation  has  already  commenced,  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  increase,  directed 
to  the  idea  of  constructing  large  reservoirs  for  the  purpose  of  holding  in  reserve  large 
bodies  of  water  for  nse  in  the  dry  season.     Already  much  attention  is  being  paid  to 
this  system  of  irrigation,  and  desirable  sites  for  reservoirs  for  the  storing  of  water 
are  being  sought  after.     It  is  evident  a  general  svsteni  of  irrigation  is  sadly  needed, 
and  to  this  end  a  bill  was  introduced  during  the  ^ast  legislature  to  establish  a  State 
board  of  irrigation,  whose  business  it  was  to  be  to  investigate  this  matter  and  rep^t 
desirable  places  for  storing  and  saving  water,  and  also  to  superintend  the  management 
of  State  canals  for  irrigating  purposes.    The  object  was  to  create  a  State  investment 
irbereby  the  waste  water  could  be  utilized  on  the  sage-brush  land  at  a  profit  to  the 
State  and  to  settlers,  but  by  a  local  interest  expressed  iu  the  bill  it  was  defeated.     A 
8tAt«  board  of  irrigation  doubtless  will  be  formed,  and  laws  enacted  for  the  manage- 
fflODt  of  waterways  of  the  State.    The  rivers  and  creeks  furnish  enough  water  to  ir- 
rigate ten  times  the  amonnt  at  present  irrigated.     More  water  is  wasted  by  careless- 
ness every  year  than  is  nsed,  simply  because  there  is  no  check. 

A  certain  number  of  farmers  unite  and  build  a  ditch  from  a  river  to  irrigate  their 
lands;  an  adjoiniujg  set  build  another  for  their  lauds,  and  so  on  until  several  ditches 
are  in  operation.  The  ditches  being  under  se|>arate  management,  conflicts  ensue  and 
damage  suite  follow,  as  one  company  fails  to  take  care  of  its  waste  water,  allowing 
it  to  ran  on  to  the  farm  of  a  stockholder  of  another  company,  thus  wasting  water 
that  might  be  nsed  to  an  advantage  in  another  direction.  The  mill  managers  along 
the  Canon  River  last  year  were  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of  the  water,  and  uoou 
examination  by  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  it  was  found  that 
while  some  ranchers  were  using  the  water  economically  others  were  allowing  it  to 
run  to  waste  and  receiving  no  neneflts  whatever  by  so  doing,  while  still  others  were 
actually  drowning  out  their  grain  to  keep  au  unfriendly  neighbor  from  getting  his 
share  of  the  water.  The  disposing  of  lauds  iu  elongated  tracts  alon^  the  course  of  a 
stream  and  forever  debarring  the  using  of  that  wate.r  for  lands  outside  by  another  is 
encouraging  a  species  of  riparian  rights  that  retards  the  country  in  its  growth  and 
settlement  and  puts  a  check  on  irrigatiou.  There  are  now  800  irrigating  ditches  in 
the  State,  aggregating  in  round  numbers  2,000,  miles  and  successfully  irrigating  150,000 
acres  of  land.  If  the  General  Government  could  by  persuaded  to  give  the  State  all 
the  unappropriated  lands  within  its  borders  under  due  restrictions  and  )>i'oper  pre- 
eantions,  a  general  system  of  irrigation  could  then  be  easily  inaugurated,  and  a  State 
now  in  the  Trout  rank  as  a  producer  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  would  soon  take  a  sim- 
ilar po.«ition  among  the  agricultural  States  of  the  Union,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt  that  the  lands  of  Nevada  are  sterile  ouly  because  of  aridity. 
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EXTBACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  HON,  F,  A,  TRITLE,  GOVERNOR  OF  ARIZONA, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1884. 

GRAZING. 
t 

The  grazing  int-erests  of  the  Territory  have  largely  increased  daring  the  laiit  yeAr ; 
qnit«  extensive  importations  of  Improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses  have  beeu  made 
into  Arizona,  attracted  by  the  nnequaled  advantages  to  be  found  here  for  the  stock- 
owner  in  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  extensive  ranges,  the  nutritious  graaaes, 
and  the  small  amount  of  care  required  by  the  stock.  There  has  been  an  entire  ab- 
sence  of  epidemic  diseases  among  cattle  and  horses  in  this  Territory,  and  the  percent- 
age  of  loss  per  year  is  stated  to  be  about  3  per  cent.,  being  less  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  60,000  square  miles  of  grazing  lands  in  Arizona,  though  boantifally 
covered  with  rich  grasses,  cannot  be  utilized  at  present  for  grazing  pur^iosee  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  absence  of  water.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  drawback  can  be 
largely,  if  not  almost  completely,  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  artesian  water.  la 
fact,  where  th<*  experiment  has  been  tried,  in  Sulphur  Spring  Valley,  Cochise  Coanty, 
the  result  is  most  satisfactory,  *' sufficient  water  having  been  obtained  in  this  way  to 
water  at  least  30,000  cattle,  besides  aif»rdiug  sufficient  irrigation  to  maintain  the 
gardens  that  a  nopulation  attending  to  this  stock  would  require,  and  perhapa  tree 
plantations  for  tne  relief  of  stock  from  sun  and  wind.''  (  Vide  report'  of  commission 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  artesian  wells  in  Sulphur  Spring  Valley.) 

The  inipoitance  of  this  question  of  obtaining  water  by  artesian- well  process 
throughout  the  Territory  where  superficial  streams  are  not  sufficient  to  maintaiu 
stock,  much  less  for  agricultural  ])nrp<»ses,  is  apparent. 

Should  all  of  the  grazing  land  in  the  Territory  be  made  available  in  this  wa^'  it  is 
estimated  that  there  would  be  ample  pasturage  for  tive  million  cattle. 

There  are  now  in  the  Territory  about  three  hundred  thousand  head  of  stock,  with 
probably  good  pasturage,  under  present  conditions,  for  one  million  more.  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  Texas  cattle  fever  last  summer  much  apprehension  was  felt 
among  stockmen  that  the  disease  might  be  communicated  to  the  cattle  of  this  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  question  of  establishing  a  quarantine  against  the  admission  of  cattle 
from'  Texas  was  raised.  The  acting  governor,  at  the  earnest  request  of  prominent 
cattlemen,  issued  a  proclamation  interdicting  the  admission  of  Texas  cattle  into  the 
Territory  for  a  limited  period,  thereby  relieving  the  apprehension  of  contagion. 

Upon  examining  this  subject  I  find  no  provision  of  law  covering  sach  a  question^ 
and  I  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  matter,  ana  suggest 
that  authority  of  law  be  provided  for  establishing  in  the  Territories  quarantine  re- 
strictions should  similar  need  arise. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  advantages  of  Arizona  are,  I  think,  generally  underestimated 
abroad.  There  is  no  more  productive  soil  in  America  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  val- 
leys of  Arizona,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  greater  variety  of  productions  can  be  raised 
hero  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  providing  water  can  be  had  for  irrigation. 
Not  only  does  the  soil  produce  fine  crops  of  cereals,  but  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  veg- 
etables of  the  finest  quality. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  and  barley  is  from  25  to  35  bushels,  and  after  this  is 
harvested  com  can  be  planted  on  the  same  ground,  and  a  fine  crop  raised  the  same 
season.  Apples,  ^)eaches,  pears,  plums,  figs,  quinces,  apricots,  and  nearlv  every  other 
variety  of  fruit  yield  largely.  Lemons,  oranges,  and  olives  can  be  raised  with  profit, 
and  finer  grapes  cannot  be  produced  anywhere.  Sugar-cane  and  cotton  have  also 
been  grown  succesel'ally. 

In  tlie  valleys  of  Salt  River  and  Gila  River  alone  there  are  400,000  acres,  which  can 
he  brought  under  cultivation,  although  less  than  50,000  acres  are  now  being  made 
productive.    The  principal  lands  now  under  cultivation  in  the  Territory  are  confined 
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to  the  two  valleys  above  named  and  the  valleys  of  the  Verde,  Santa  Cniz,  and  San 
Pedro.  Tet  there  are  numerous  fertile  valleys  throughoat  the  Territory  in  every 
direction  where  considerable  farming  is  done,  among  which  may  be  named  the  Siil- 

Shar  Spring  and  San  Simon  Valleys,  in  Cochise  County;  Williamson.  Peoples,  Chino, 
qnm  Fria,  Skull,  Kirkland,  and  Walnut  Grove  Valleys,  in  Yavapai  County ;  the  val- 
ley of  the  Little  Colorado,  in  Apache  County;  and  the  fertile  bottom  lands  of  the 
Colorado  and  Lower  Qila,  in  Tuma  County. 

Althongh  most  of  the  farming  lands  of  Arizona  are  confined  to  the  valleys  and  the 
bottom  lands  of  the  principal  nvers,  there  are  millions  of  acres  among  tbe  hills  and 
on  the  plains  which  could  be  maile  very  productive  if  there  was  sufficient  water  for 
irrigation. 

Irrigation  is  necessary  to  insure  ^ood  crops  in  nearly  every  locality,  although  in  a 
few  of  the  northern  valleys  the  subirrigation  is  sufficient  from  tbe  rainfall  during  the 
wet  season.    Latterly  special  attention  has  been  given  to  irrigation  propositions. 

In  the  Salt  River  Valley  an  immense  canal  is  beinj;  constructed  whicli  will  convey 
water  enongb,  it  is  claimed,  to  reclaim  at  least  lOO,OiiX)  acres,  besides  faruiahing  mo- 
tive power  for  an  immense  amount  of  machinery.  With  the  35,000  acres  alreatly  un- 
der caltivation,  when  this  canal  is  ready  for  use,  which  it  is  expected  to  be  early  in 
the  spring  of  1885,  this  valley  will  present  as  valuable  and  productive  an  acreage  of 
farming  land  as  any  area  of  e(|ual  extent  in  America. 

The  possibilities  for  the  immigrant  in  this  and  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Qila  are 
wonderful.  Land  can  lie  had  reasonably  cheap  ;  **  that  which  has  not  been  improved 
can  be  had  at  from  fr>  to  $10  per  acre ;  improved  land  from  $15  to  $^^0  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  ofHoil  and  location.  This  price  includes  a  water-right  sufficient 
for  crop-raising.'^    (Hamilton's  Resources  of  Arizona.) 

In  connection  with  agricnltnral  pursuits,  hog-fattening  and  pork-packinu^  bids  f^ir 
to  become,  ere  long,  an  exceedingly  profitable  ousiness.  But  little  work  is  rnqiiired 
in  fattening ;  the  hogs  run  on  the  alfalfa  fields  and  keep  in  goo<l  order  until  th«^  grain 
is  harvested,  and  they  are  then  turned  upon  the  grain  stubbie-fields  to  complete  the 
procew  of  fattening.  ^'  The  pork  is  solid,  sweet,  and  finely  davored,  and  disease  is  uu- 
KDown.'' 

When  the  large  canal  in  Salt  River  Valley  is  completed,  ice  can  be  cheaply  nianu- 
factureil  by  water-pojrer,  and  pork-packing  engaged  in  on  a  large  scale. 

In  reference  to  tne  benefits  of  the  canal  to  the  Territory  the  following  quotations 
from  the  prospectus  of  the  canal  company  for  1884  are  instructive  : 

WATKR-POWER. 

The  water  power  is  formed  by  a  vertical  fall  of  15  feet  of  the  entire  body  of  the 
cAnal,  made  in  solid  rock,  at  a  point  about  8  miles  northwest  of  PlKcnix.  The  amouut 
of  power  produced  is  1,300  horse-power.  This  power  will  be  of  great  value  in  this 
country,  where  fuel  is  scarce  and  exi>ensive.  It  will  be  utilized  U)  its  full  capacity. 
Flonr  for  all  of  Arizona,  Western  New  Mexico,  Eastern  California,  and  Sonera  will 
be  made  here ;  ice  for  the  use  of  tbe  city  and  to  refrigerate  large  rooms  for  dairy  pur- 
poflen.  and  pork  and  beef  packing,  and  fruit  and  beef  canning.  It  will  also  be  used 
for  quartz  mills  for  tbe  reduction  of  ores  and  for  other  purposes. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  water  in  Salt  River,  from  which  this  canal  takes  its  supply,  is  found  by  meas- 
urement in  the  dry  season  of  the  year  to  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  canal  and  supply  such 
other  canals  as  have  been  heretofore  constructed. 

It  is  the  best  supplied  stream  of  water  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  State^i. 
The  c-anal  is  taken  out  the  Salt  River  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  its  juuctiou  with 
the  Venle  Riv<'r.  These  two  streams  receive  the  total  southern  drainage  of  the  high 
mountain  ranges,  extending  for  200  miles  through  the  northern  and  central  part  of 
Arizona.  ThehC  mountains  cover  an  area  of  15,000  sipiare  mile^,  and  some  or  them 
are  12,000  feet  high.  They  receive  heavy  falls  of  suovv  in  winter  and  of  rain  in  sum- 
mer, and  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine  timber. 

LAND   RECLAIMED. 

This  canal  reclaims  fully  100,000  acres  of  land.  This  land  is  deep  alluvial  soil  of 
surpassing  fertility.  The*  surface  is  remarkably  even,  being  free  from  elevations 
aoa  depressions,  with  an  even  grade  of  about  10  feet  to  the  mile  from  the  foot-hills  to 
the  river,  rendering  it  perfectly  adapted  for  irrigation.  It  is  the  one  garden  spot  of 
Arizona. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OP  THE  VALLEY. 

There  are  now  in  cultivation  35,000  acr««  under  existing  canals.  The  most  profit- 
able cereals  ore  wheat,  barle^v,  and  on ts.    The  yield  this  year  \ft  eaWma^X^^  v\XVA,vvsi^^^5R5fe 
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SouDds.    The  wheat  produced  here  is  of  extra  fine  quality,  and  makes  a  anperior 
our.    The  market  for  these  productions  comprises  a  radius  of  400  miles  of  snrroaml- 
ingcountry. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  fully  1,500,  and  2,000  is  not  onasiiaL  The 
cost  of  raising  and  marketing  at  Phoenix  per  cwt.  is  about  65  cents,  and  the  avQmge 
market  price  91.60. 

The  means  of  watering  crops  being  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  and  with  no  trotits 
to  interfere,  the  yield  is  very  certain.  There  has  not  been  a  failure  of  crops  in  this 
valley  since  its  settlement,  thirteen  years  ago. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  all  countries  lands  that  are  supplied  by  water  for  irri- 
gation rate  at  more  than  double  the  value  of  those  lands  that  depend  on  rain&U, 
and  this  is  owing  to  the  larger  crops  produced  and  the  greater  certainty  of  crops  on 
irrigated  lands.  In  some  countries — Spain,  for  instance — this  disparity  is  even  greater, 
the  value  of  irrigated  lands  being  more  tnan  three  times  that  of  other  agricaltoral 
lands. 

UVK  STOCK. 

Alfalfa  grows  luxuriantly  all  the  year  and  produces  five  crops  per  annum  of  from 
li  to  2  tons  per  acre  each.  It  will  sustain  in  pasture  an  average  of  three  head  of  cat- 
tle per  acre,  and  cattle  raised  on  this  alfalfa  will  weigh  as  much  at  two  and  one-half 
years  old  as  those  on  the  ordinary  wild  ranges  at  three  and  one-half. 

Timothy,  clover,  and  millet  can  be  successfully  raised,  but  alfalfa,  being  of  a  more 
rapid  growth  and  excellent  for  hay  and  grazing,  is  considered  by  the  old  residents 
more  profitable,  and  for  dairy  purposes  it  is  unexcelled.  With  cheap  power  for  man- 
ufacturing ice  for  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  dairying  will  become  an  extensive 
and  profitable  business.  In  Arizona  alone  500,000  pounds  of  creamery  butter  can  be 
sold  annually  at  50  cents  per  pound.  It  is  now  difficult  to  secure  good  butter  in  the 
Territory  at  any  price,  and  fair  ranch  butter  often  sells  at  75  cents. 

The  cost  of  raising  hogs  on  alfalfa  does  not  exceed  2  cents  per  pound.  There  was 
shipped  into  Arizona  last  year  2,000,000  pounds  of  bacon,  at  a  cost  of  18  cents  per 
pound — ^60,000 — and  the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing.  Now,  with  our  facilities  for 
packing  in  tne  summer  season,  by  means  of  the  proposed  ice-chilled  rooms,  this  sup- 
ply wilT,  in  a  few  years,  all  come  from  Salt  River  Valley.  And,  in  addition  to  Arizona, 
we  will  supply  Sonora,  New  Mexico,  and  Eastern  California. 

LAND  GRANTS. 

The  present  uncertainty  existing  regarding  the  final  disposition  of  lands  granted 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroads  by  Congress  is  preventing  the 
settlement  of  Arizona  to  a  great  extent,  and  keeping  from  the  Territory  much  capital 
that  would  be  invested  here  could  a  title  to  these  lands  be  obtained.  , 

I  most  urgently  present  the  fact  that  a  determination  by  Congress  of  the  question 
whether  the  railr«>ads  or  the  Government  own  the  lands  referred  to,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity given  citizens  to  acquire  title  from  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  sources, 
will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Arizona. 

ARTESIAN  WATER. 

I  most  earnestly  suggest  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to  defray  the  expense  of 
sinking  artesian  wells  m  several  of  the  higher  valleys  of  Arizona.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  would  be  exceedingly  valuable  for  grazing  and  in 
many  instances  agricultural  purposes,  if  water  could  be  obtained,  are  now  compara- 
tivefy  without  value  to  the  Territory  or  the  Government.  Since  my  last  report  was 
rendered  several  artesian  wells  have  been  bored  successfully  by  private  enterprise  in 
some  of  the  valleys  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  where  the  altitude  is  not 
great,  and  an  ample  flow  of  water  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  depth. 

The  legislature  of  the  Territory  in  1875  oflfered  a  reward  of  $3,000  to  the  person  first 
finding  a  flowing  stream  of  water  by  means  of  a  genuine  artesian  well.  This  rewani 
was  claimetl  in  November,  1883,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sanderson,  of  Sulphur  Spring  Valley, 
Cochise  Couuty,  Arizona;  and  in  order  to  determine  the  justice  of  his  claim  I  ap- 

F Dinted  a  commission  of  highly  competent  gentlemen,  consisting  of  Hon.  £.  B.  Gaco, 
rof.  John  A.  Church,  and  Isaac  E.  James^  esq.,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  wells 
bored  by  Mr.  Sanderson.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  their  report: 

First.  That  flowing  wat«r  has  been  obtained  in  Sulphur  Spring  Valley  by  boring. 

Second.  That  the  wells  which  furnish  it  are  true  artesian  wells,  iu  that  they  derive 
their  supply  from  subterranean  sources  distinct  from  the  surface  by  an  impervious 
stratum,  in  this  case  clay  20  to  40  feet  thick. 

Third.  That  each  of  these  wells  inspected  by  them  throws  out  water  enough  to 
supply  5,000  to  10,000  head  of  stock,  and  therefore  is  an  important  addition  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Territory. 
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^oorth.  That  the  finding  of  the  water  is  not  accidental  and  donbtful,  but  is  quite 
^  KffnUr  and  certain  as  can  be  expected  of  8Uoh  enterprises. 

Filth.  That  no  reasonable  doubt  exists  of  the  possibility  of  carrying  the  same 
9jBtem  of  improvement  into  other  valleys  of  Arizona  and  thus  greatly  extending  her 
lueaos  of  industry. 

The  deepest  well  bored  was  83  feet.  Mr.  Sanderson's  success  stimulated  others,  and 
several  other  wells  are  reported  in  operation  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory, 
notably  one  near  Florence,  in  Pinal  County. 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  progress  of  Arizona,  and  the  assist- 
^ce  of  Congress  is  desired  in  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  developing  water  on 
the  uplands  and  higher  valleys  of  the  Territory,  where  great  depth  is  required  and 
the  experiment  is  too  expensive  for  poor  settlers,  and  where  under  existing  laws  no 
inuticement  is  offered  to  the  rich  to  reclaim  laud  bv  this  means. 

The  Government  still  owns  nearly  all  the  table  laud  of  Arizona,  and  if  wat^r  were 
P^^ored  on  these  uplands  by  artesian  process  the  results  would  far  more  than  repay 
^«e  expense  and  the  benefit  to  the  Terntory  be  very  great. 
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STATEMENTS  FURNISHED  BY  MR.  ALBERT  FINK,  CHAIRMAN  OF  TSg 
JOINT  EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE  OF  EAST  AND  WEST  TRUNK  LINES, 
IN  REGARD  TO  LIVESTOCK  SHIPMENTS  FROM  THE  WEST  TO  THE  EAST, 

[Joint  Executive  Committee,  ofilce  of  the  chairmAiif  846  Broadway.  J 

New  York,  February  26,  1885. 

'  Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  witb  your  request  of  the  18tb  instant,  I  herewith  inclose 
two  statements  of  live-stock  shipments : 

First.  Statement  No.  233,  E.  B.,  showiue  the  number  of  tons  of  cattle  received  at  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  New  England  States  during  1880, 1881, 1882, 

1883,  and  1884,  including  all  cattle  shipped  from  the  West  which  cross  the  Hudson 
River,  and  south  of  Saint  Johns.  Please  understand  tbat  these  are  the  arrivals  at  the 
seaboard  of  cattle  from  all  parts  of  the  country.*  The  origin  of  shipments  appears  on 
the  statement.  Some  of  the  cattle  originated  in  New  York  State,  some  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, some  in  New  Jersey,  some  in  Virginia,  and  some  in  Maryland.  You  can,  from  this 
statement,  make  out  the  cattle  shipments  from  Western  points,  but  we  have  no  in- 
formation showing  where  the  shipments  came  from  beyond  Chicago  or  Saint  Louis. 

The  same  statement  shows  the  dressed-beef  sbipment-s.  You  will  notice  that  this 
traffic  has  been  increasing,  particularly  to  New  England,  since  the  year  1880 ;  and  this, 
,  of  course,  may  account  for  tne  decrease  in  the  shipments  of  live  cattle,  although  there 
has  been  a  general  increase  in  the  shipments  to  New  England. 

You  will  also  bear  in  mind  that  these  figures  include  all  export  shipments,  which  in 
some  years  are  greater  than  iu  others.  We  have  no  statistics  showing  the  export  of 
cattle,  but  I  suppose  you  can  obtain  that  from  other  sources. 

The  weight  of  the  live  cattle  will  average  about  1,200  pounds  per  head,  and  100 
pounds  of  five  cattle,  gross,  will  make  about  57  pounds  of  dressed  beef. 

In  the  year  1884  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  carried  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  cattle  to  New  York,  which  is  not  included  in  this  table,  and  this  will  account  for 
the  decrease  in  the  shipments  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Second.  Statement  No.  234,  E.  B.,  showing  the  cattle  shipped  in  the  years  1880  to 

1884,  from  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati,  of  which  we  have  ac- 
counts. The  first  total  in  the  table  shows  the  shipments  to  New  York  City,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  New  England  points.  The  shipments  enumerated  under  '*  Other 
States  "  were  made  to  interior  points.  For  example,  in  1880  the  shipments  from  Saint 
Louis  to  Illinois  were  16,823  tons,  of  which  13,000  tons  went  to  Chicago,  and  the  bal- 
ance to  interior  points  in  Illinois.  The  31,549  t4>ns  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Indiana  in 
the  year  1880,  and  the  corresponding  number  of  tons  shipped  in  the  subsef^uent  years, 
go  to  a  slaughtering  establishment  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  and  are  there  made  into  dressed 
beef  and  shipped  east.  The  dressed  beef  so  shipped  is  included  in  Statement  No.  233. 
The  dressed  beef  arriving  at  the  sea-coast  is  also  included  in  the  table  of  dressed-beef 
shipments  contained  in  Statement  No.  233. 

You  will  notice  that  large  shipments  of  cattle  are  made  to  interior  points  in  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  This  is  partlv  for  home  consumption,  but  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  stock  is  fed  in  those  States,  and  afterwards  shipped  to  the  seaboard  ;  and 
that  which  goes  to  the  seaboard  would  be  included  in  Statement  No.  233.  The  ship- 
ments to  Buffalo,  locally,  are  included  in  the  New  York  State  shipments,  and  all  that 
is  not  consumed  there,  of  course,  comes  east. 
I  hope  this  information  is  what  you  desire. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

ALBERT  FINK, 
CommUiioner, 
Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  Esq., 

Chitf  of  Bureau  of  Statisticsy  Washington ,  D,  C. 
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Sfwial  MtaUmeni  Xo.  933,  E,  B.^  showing  cattle  received  at  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
Baiiimort,  and  the  New  England  States  from  points  west  there**/ during  1880,  1881,  l-»82, 
im,  and  1884. 


Points  of  origin. 


I  New  York  City. 

I 

I  1880.     J881.   !  1882.      1883.      1884. 


PhiUdelphia. 


ChlOlCO  .........a    ... 

&iiB(Luaii« 

Pettri*  

lodiftupolia 

CiociiiDAtl 

Buiblo      

Pitubunrh 

lUiiiiiis    

low* 

ladiaiu 

Micbinn 

Obki 

KcBturkT 

New  York  SUte    .... 

PenittUraidA 

Xe*/er»ey 

WrttVirgtoU 

VirjrtaU 

M4ryuind  aud  Sonth 


'   Ton$. 

24.%5fi9 

43.107 

1,703 

1,001 

26, 512 

34.820 

i  14.007 

10,006 

680 

4,884 

IIU 

16.  .360 

6,608 

5,171 

2.231 

100 

,    6,737 

470 


1880.   I  1881.   I  1882. 


1883.   !  1884. 


Ttms. 

258,9(;6 

48,060 

2,418 

2.0«I0 
25.779 
15.574 
13,  247; 

3.178 


TwM. 

260,634 

21,  .524 

507 

1.832 

18,621 

17,467 

9,172 

537 


Tims. 

247.086 

32,114 

2,69H 

5.205 

23,805 

Ifi,  509 

14,053 

105. 


7ontf., 

173,553, 

37, 981 

1.033, 

6,  owl 
24.340 
18,556 

8.663! 


2,156     2.001     2,277     2.094, 


Tons. 
20.585 

6,241 
169 
170 

1.310 

7*i66, 

"ioi 


Tons. 

27.539 

p,  522 

608 

60, 

2.480 

2,530 

4. 957, 


Tons. 

32. 406 

4,123 


199 
1,734 
3,400 
4.228 


Tons: 

24,034 

6.674 

159 

90 

1.220 

4.336 

3,510 


Tons. 

19.558 

6,317 

21 

255 

3,264 

1,965 


267 


12; 


10 


11,417 
2.635 
3.619 
4,323 

I 

2,3M0 
290 


9,199 
6,606 
3.758 
5.070 
40 
2,332 
\  849, 
1  2.-^. 


16,003 
3.635 
6.051 
9.251 
103 
2.076 
9,  014 
1.341 


1.1.  839 
3,403 
6,930 

14,  727i 

347 

4,050 

9  912, 

2,  G92i 


6, 476 

3.573 

363 

16,268 


5,351     4,6231    2,  CW8 
1,901,    2,303,    2,406 


100 


40 


10, 546,  12, 248,  18, 181 


19,528  11.600  14,420  11,632 
1,603  1,460  8,642!  8.337 
4,110    230  1,316,  4.059 


3. 1U5 
2.947 

17,  910 

ii.iso 

6.393 

7.638 


Grand  total  ..  420,856  397,937  306.489  392.096  328.223  87,780,84,171  80,694  87,003  80.  :>73 


DRESSED  BEEF. 


£hk»io 1 2,531    16,325  54,916 

oiial  Loui« i : 

BoffiUo   I ' 

(Ala     I ,.. 

IffwYork '  .'.. 


448 


10 
92 


33 

7 


20 
10 


8.601    12,805 
1  10 


TotMl 


2.633    16.363   34.055 


448,    8,601    12.813 


Baltiiuoio. 


Xuw  EDglauU  States,  iiicliidiuy  Bos- 
toil. 


Pointa  of  origio. 


CULcaco 

Saint  Louis. 

Peoria 

IndiaaapoUa 
Cineimiati . . 

Buflklo 

Pittabnrgh.. 

niisoia 

Indiana  ... . 
Micliican... 

Oblo 

Kentucky... 


Canada . 

Ketr  York  State  . .     . 

Penwn'lTania 

TSsm  ti  eney  ......  . . . 

West  Virginia 

Virginia 

Maryland  and  Soutli . 


:  1880.      1881.       1882.       1883.       1884.      1880.       1881.       1882.       1883.      1884. 


Tonn.  Tong. 

4.  193  4. 4.'>6 

2.063  2.106 

190  .    . 


440 

540 

20 


87» 

5>0 

63 


ron*. 
4.  24* 

H07 


1.27:i 
400 
3u4 


8,  l.« 
.•>_'2 
447 

•221 

106 

37 


1.193 
II 


3.370 

0<» 

232 


3.101      3.342 


TotlM. 

5.843 

24J 

77 

31 

201 

2.  150 

44 

i82 

3,463 


Jons. 
28.  239 
4,390 


277 

2riO 

0.700 


Tinm.  TouM. 

106.386  .^3.077 

22.  062  7. 036 

31 

353  310 

220  80 

4.  7uO  6.  024 


Tons. 
78,  373 
12,  m) 


130 

to 

1.701 


271  206 

140  180 

32  30 

2,823  1.074 


2H0 

131 

2. '  04 

::♦} 

17«i 


Ti*tu. 
5\  ;i43 
7,  im 


203 

H.  733 

309 


•JO:i 


.".  vin 


1.039      1.138         ,303         90*]      1,200 


10 

1.  233 

23 


253     4.  OSO 
3,230     *.',  201 


91 
10 


109 
3 


490 

I.  300 

tf7 


90 


•J.  237 


04 


3.  .361      7.401 

19.034    14.334 

1,268         H.34 


4.  409     4.  390 

3.  974     :«,  900 

772      1. 236 


6.111 
2.  820 
2.  180 


Grand  total .-    34,3iW    35..347    I'0. 188    23,249   24.619   43,062  140,081    70.  410  lOO.  899    74.  3'.'5 


DRESSED  BEEF. 


Cbicapi      .    . . 
Saint  Louia  . . . 

Bnffiili) 

lUinoia   

Weat  Virginia'. 

Total 


879     4.149     4.181    15.680   73,239   87,970  116.737  120.022 

101 1.180  10  72 

....'  I 11 

-i ' 10 

9    ' i 


■•]  ■ 


K79     4.158     4.282   15.680  75.r>«  Wk  A5*i\\^AV^  V1\.^\a 
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Spfcinl  fInfetHftit  Xo.  "i'M^  E.  /?.  nhowing  cattle /mm  and  via  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Indian- 
apolis, and  Cinvinnati,fotrardfd  eatl'lherrof  during  Igyw,  18^1,  1882,  1883,  and  1884. 


1880. 


Drtttinntioii. 


r<\.i..«.^^       SaiDt        Indian-      Cincin- 
l^huagn.     Lo„j^ «      apolis.*       natl.* 


Tont. 

Now  YorkCitv 222,262 

Philadt'phla    - I».2«0 

Baltimore i        4,0G3  ; 


Xew  England. 


Boston 

Portland 

V^-iroont 

MaHsaohnftptta 
ConnectK'nt  .. 
KLo4le  iHlanrl.. 


81,914 

655 

10 

21.367 

1,783 

21,331 


Total  Xew  England 127,060 

Other  Statet. 


Illinois 

Michigan 

Canada 

Indiana — 

Ohio 

Kentnclcy 

New  York 

Pennavlvani* 

New  «iersey  Mid  Delaware. 

MAryland  and  South 

West  Virginia 

Virginia 


3,006 
23 
31,540 
3.358  i 


43.272 

10.590 

1.550 

368 

970 


Total  other  States. 


Ton9. 

47,070 
4,220 
1,120 


35,840 


35,840 


16,823 
810 


1.290 

10.100 

20 

9,850 

170 

60 

600 


04,704  '      30.723 


Grand  total 467,359;    127,073 


T<m9. 
3,102 
190 


Tont. 

28.315 
376 
400 


T<»tal. 


Tont. 
300,740 
24,066 
5,573 


140 


140         163,040 


30 
211 


],2>4 


17.172 

6,800 

10 


14,100 

500 

180 

80 


10 


24, 223 


16,184  i      174,834 


27,515        45.415        668,262 


1881. 


New  York  City 
Philadelphia  ... 
Baltimore 


New  England. 


Boston 

Portland 

Vermont 

Massai'hnsetts 
Coniiecticat . . . 
Khode  Island . . 


265, 367 

30, 403 

3,807 


96,222 
2,392 
10 
1.934 
1,068 
6,618 


Total  New  England I    108.244 

Other  State*. 


Illinois 

Ifichigan 

Cana<1^ 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey  and  Delaware 

Maryland  and  South 

West  Virginia 

Virginia 


2,856  I 
55  I 
51,  414 
6.247  I 

25,081  1 

19,703  ' 

1,017  I 

IG2  I 

1,148  . 


40,830 
9.690 
1,090 


25,160 


25,160 


19,435    . 
760    . 


3,070 

16,530 

60 

17. 470 

14,930 

10 

180 


I. 


6,079 
40 


380 


26,532 
412 
974 


170 


380 


34  I. 
140  i 

I 

6,699  I 
8,536  I 


3,677 


8,200 
703 
218 
180 


Grand  total !    515,504]    140,215  1      21.008 

*  Excluding  cattle  from  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago. 


338,808 

40.545 

5,871 

■ 


170         133,054 


Total  other  States l    107.683!      72.445'      15,400  !      12,080        208,517 


41, 068  I      727, 605 
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Spej~ial  tttitemtal  Xo.  '234,  E.  B.,  iliomag  calile  from  and  ria  Chicago,  <(*o. — Coutinned. 


I>«.....™.. 

Chicago. 
39,137 

se,M» 

21 

spall"' 
■   1! 

7-nn.. 

27, »« 

420 

T...,. 

N,,  v....  city 

Tom, 

.V™  SngUmd. 

- 

H> 

.^^ 

ftlO 

OOttr  BiBit: 

1:^ 

soisao 
a,s«s 

10,  U4 

aolEQit 

l^«M 

a.  Oil 

«0 
13,  IK 

M 

S»w  JerMj  mod  DilairaM 

1ST,!10 

■».m 

M.*74 

T,«» 

MO,  MO 

403. 2» 

113,  >3g 

87,342 

3^828 

970. 15S 

2S.4I1        im.KS 


K«tiirkj 

X(*Vorii 

ProiuTlTidla 

»w  Jmuj  (lul  DeUwani  .. 

Uwilaod  aiul  Soatb    

n'm  Tireliiia 

Tutal  Dibcr  Stdto 


.t™«w«i- 

I!l,78S 

280 

188 

10 

15,785 

280 

IM 

<».,».„.. 

""i'm 

,,.bi„. 

81.094 

2J 

3S,M2        18,045        11.  US  I 
2-''.,  405        14, 345  ;       7. 342  | 


B.32B  '      270,120 


.    512,  f^e       130,83 


XfwrnrkCily i    191,738 

niilwl.lpbla    ,      15,759  I 

WUimtre I        8.311  I 
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Special  statement  So,  234,  E,  B.,  ekawing  cattle  from  and  via  Chicago,  ^. — Contina«dL 

1884. 


Destioation. 


New  England. 


BoAtoo 

Portland 

Rhode  Island. 


nKi«<k»o,  I     Saint    ;  Indian-      Cincin- 
Chicago.  I    i^^j^       ^p^i,^    ,     ^^^ 


Total 


Tons. 

183 
068 


2Vn«. 
7,532 


7,532  I 


Total  New  England 55.W6 

Other  SiaUe. 

Illinois '< ■      3«,742  ' 

Michigan |       2.518  ■       6,310  ' 

Indiana ■      •6,067,        2,446  i 

Ohio 7,187        18,604  1 

Kentucky 60  .. 

New  York 16,996  9,650 

Pennsylvania 18,589  8.406, 

New  Jersey  and  Delaware 584 

Maryland  and  South (        1,296  10,. 

WestVirginU 3,243    


Total  other  States !    145,420        82,228 


I 

Tone.     I 

20  ■ 


I 

3b  f .     I 

190  I. 


1  J. 


20 


191 


53 
525 


1,960 


9.995 
3.948 


127 

958 

53 

10 


14,521 


Tba*. 


63.739 


3,106.      245.277 


Graudtotal I    415,122       154.640        21.987        30,096        621.825 


APPENDIX  No.  29. 

LETTER  ADDRESSED    TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
BT  HON.  J  AS.  F.  MILLER, 
TJFE  ADVANTAGES  OF  Mi 
BY  TRAIL  AND  BT  RAIL. 


BT  EON.  J  AS.  F.  MILLER,  M.  C,  OF  TEXAS,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  RELA- 
TJFE  ADVANTAGES  OF  MOVING  TEXAS  CATTLE  TO  NORTHERN  RANGES 


House  of  Representatives, 

Wa9hingt4>n,  D.  C,  February  6,  1885. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Yonr  favor  of  January  5,  transmitting  statement  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railway  system  in  relation  to  transportation  of  cattle  is  received,  and  as  I  think 
the  statements  made  require  some  correction,  I  will  therefore  state  briefly  these  pointa 
of  diflerence : 

1.  I  think  the  universal  experience  of  cattlemen  warrants  me  in  saying  that  driving 
cattle  (young  or  old)  by  trail,  when  grass  and  water  can  be  had,  is  much  cheaper  than 
shipping  by  rail. 

2.  That  cattle  driven  by  trail  arrive  at  their  destination  in  much  better  condition 
than  when  shipped  by  rail.  In  fact,  cattle  driven  by  trail  improve  very  much  during 
the  drive  if  properly  handled. 

3.  That  the  losses  in  driving  by  the  trail  are  much  less  than  when  shipped  by  rail. 

4.  That  cattle  driven  over  a  regular  trail,  properly  handled,  become  acclimated  du- 
ring the  drive  and  are  not  liable,  upon  arrival  at  distributing  centers,  to  communicate 
the  cattle  fever,  while  those  shipped  by  rail  must  be  quarantined  during  about  the 
same  period  required  to  complete  the  drive  to  acquire  this  immunity,  and  at  nearly  as 
much  expense  as  is  re<}nired  to  complete  the  drive. 

5.  The  railroad  facilities  and  rolling-stock  are  not  yet  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
handle  the  Texas  cattle  shipment  in  the  time  required  within  which  the  cattle  must 
be  gathered  on  the  ranges  (after  spring  opens)  and  delivered  by  June  or  July,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  get  sufficient  flesh  to  stand  the  winter. 

These  positions  are,  in  my  Judgment,  fully  sustained  by  the  experience  of  cattle  dri- 
vers; and  I  may  say  further,  that  only  those  cattle  are  shipped  by  rail  (except  beef 
cattle  for  slangnter)  which  are  so  situated  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  drive  tnem  by 
the  trail. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAS.  F.  MILLER, 
Member  Congress  Eighth  District,  Texas. 
Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  StaH$Uc$. 
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APPENDIX  No.  30. 

A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  QUARANTINED  LIVESTOCK  TRAIL,  AND  TO 
REGULATE  COMMERCE  BETWEEN  THE  STATES  AS  TO  LIVE  STOCK— 
INTRODUCED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  JANUARY  17,  ld86, 
BY  HON.  JAMES^,  MILLER,  M.  C,  OF  TEXAS, 

A  BILL  to  esUblish  a  qtutrantined  live-stock  trail,  and  to  regulate  oommeroe  between  the  States  «•  te 

live  8tc»ck. 

Be  i1  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  R^retentativea  of  the  United  Statm  o/AmeriM 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  in  hereby,  directed 
to  appoint,  as  soon  as  practicable,  three  commissioners  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  lay 
out  and  establish,  by  metes  and  bounds,  a  public  highway  to  be  known  as  a  qoaran- 
tiued  national  live-stock  trail,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  cattle,  horses,  dieep,  hoa 
or  other  live  stock  to  market  or  from  one  location  to  another,  and,  further,  to  eatab- 
lish,  by  met«s  and  bounds,  at  convenient  points  on  said  trail,  suitable  qoarantined 
l^razing-grounds  where  said  live  stock  may  be  held  and  grazed  for  short  periods  dur- 
ing the  orive. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  ouarantined  national  live-stock  trail  shall  begin  on  Red  River,  m 
near  the  one  hundredth  degree  of  longitude  as  may  be  deemed  practicable  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act ;  thence  running  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direction  through 
the  Indian  Territory,  following  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  the  present  trail  known 
as  the  Fort  Griffin  and  Dodge  City  trail,  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas ;  thence  over  the  unappropriated  public  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  in 
a  northerly  direction,  on  the  most  practicable  route,  to  the  north  boundary  line  of 
the  United  States. 

Skc.  3.  That  said  quarantined  national  live-stock  trail  may  be  of  any  practicable 
width  not  exceeding  six  miles,  and  said  quarantined  grazing-grounds  shall  not  exceed 
twelve  miles  square  at  any  one  place. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  unappropriated  public  lands  upon  which  said  quarantined  national 
live-stock  trail  and  graziug-grouuds  may  be  established  shall  be,  and  are  hereby, 
withdrawn  and  withheld  from  sale,  location,  or  settlement,  and  are  set  apart  for  ^be 
exclusive  purposes  of  said  trail  and  quarantine  grounds  for  the  term  often  years  from 
the  passage  or  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  as  soon  as  said  commissioners  shall  have  laid  out  and  designated  said 
trail  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  they  shall  make  a  report  thereof 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  fully  defining  said  trail ;  and  if  such  report  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  recorded  in 
the  General  Laud  Office  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  at  once  give  public  notice  of 
the  establishment  of  said  trail  by  causing  publication  thereof  in  some  newspaper 
published  at  the  capitals  of  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  and 
Nebraska. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  punmse  of  paying  the  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  oi  this 
act,  8ul>i<»rt  to  the  draft  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX  No.  31. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  GEORGE  OLDS,  GENERAL  TRAFFIC  MANAGER  OF 
THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  SYSTEM,  UNDER  DATE  OF  DECEM- 
BER 24, 1884,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  SHIPMENT  OF  CATTLE  NORTH  BY  RAIL, 

Two  years  ago  it  was  not  thought  practicable  to  move  young  cattle  from  the  breed- 
ing Uuids  in  Southern  Texas,  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  drive  over  the  old 
land  trails  being  considered  the  cheaper  means  of  removing  the  young  stock  to  the 
grazing  lands  in  Western  and  Northern  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  This  subject 
engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gk>uld,  our  president,  in  April,  1883,  and  efforts  were 
at  once  made  to  test  the  practicability  of  moving  this  class  of  live  stock  by  rail  from 
Laredo  and  other  points  on  our  southern  lines  to  Northern  Texas,  especially  to  the 
Pan  Handle,  so  called.  Our  efforts  were  rewarded  with  success,  we  having'  carried. 
from  Southern  Texas  points,  since  April,  1883,  to  Fort  Worth  and  points  west  on  the 
Rio  Grande  division  and  to  Wichita  Falls,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Fort  Worth 
and  Denver  City  Railroad,  from  which  point  the  stock  took  the  land  trail  to  North- 
western Texas,  over  100,000  head  of  young  cattle,  and,  as  showing  what  the  possibili- 
ties are,  we  carried  several  thousand  head  from  Southern  Texas  to  poiuts  as  tar  north 
as  Ogalalla,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  old  method  of  driving  cattle  overland  is  slow  and  tedious  and  always  results 
in  landing  the  stock  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota  in  a  weak  aud  exhausted  couditiou ; 
while  that  which  we  carried  by  rail  was  landed  in  five  days'  total  time  from  date  of 
loading,  the  distance  hauled  being^,  in  round  numbers,  1,400  mileti,  the  drive  over  the 
same  oistance  usually  occupying  six  weeks'  timet  It  has  beeu  stated  by  some  of  those 
who  shipped  by  rail  that  the  saviug  of  interest  on  cost  and  the  superior  weight  aud 
condition  of  the  stock  when  unloaded  from  trains  weut  very  far  towards  eqiializiug 
the  excess  cost  of  rail  transportation  over  cost  of  driviug  overland.  While  this  feat- 
ore  of  railroad  traffic  is  in^its  infancy  in  Texas,  yet  I  am  saaguine  of  the  ability  of  the 
railroads  to  successfully  compete  with  the  old  method  of  overlaud  driving.  In  this 
respect  it  will  appear  the  railroads  of  Texas,  especially  the  Missouri  Pacific  system,  is 
becoming  a  most  valuable  means  of  rapidly  developing  the  enormous  cattle  resources 
of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  qnestion  of  overcoming  the  objections  of  the  citizens  of  the  Northwestern  States, 
whose  nerds  may  be  affected  by  the  introduction  of  Texas  cattle  carried  by  rail  direct 
from  the  extreme  southern  districts,  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  some  of  the  rail- 
road managers,  and  a  plan  of  acquiring  large  tracts  of  land  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota, 
upon  which  the  cattle  carried  by  rail  may  be  held  in  quarantine  a  sufflcieut  length  of 
time  to  acclimatize  and  get  them  in  to  such  condition  as  will  remove  alldaugerof  spread- 
ing fever,  is  one  which  presents  itself.  The  important  features  in  connection  with  this 
rian  are :  Can  land  be  liad  for  this  purpose,  and  are  the  profits  to  the  railroad  carrier 
ikelv  to  he  such  as  to  justify  the  cost  of  acquiring  it? 
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STATEMENT  FVBNISHED   BT  MB.  GEOBOE    OLDS,  GENEBAL    TBAFFlC:^ 
MAHAGEB  OF  THE  MISSOVBI  PACIFIC  BAILBO  AD  SYSTEM,  IN  BEG  A  RT:^ 
TO    THE  MOVEMENT  OF  CATTLE  BT  BAIL  FBOM  TEXAS  TO    POINTS 
NOBTH  OF  TEE  STATE  OF  KANSAS, 

TREAfiURT  Department, 
Bureau  of  STATifiTics, 
WashingUmy  D.  C^  January  26,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  have  a  statement  prepared  for  me  showing  Uie 
number  of  cattle  which  you  have  transported  each  year  trom  Texas  to  the  Northwest 
by  rail  f 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOSEPH  NIMMO,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
George  Olds,  Esq., 

General  Traffic  Manager, 

Misouri  Pacific  Bailway  Company, 

St,  Louie,  Mo, 


k 


The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

Office  of  General  Traffic  Manager, 
Saint  Louie,  Mo.,  March  7,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  your  request  of  January  26,  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith 
such  information  as  I  hare  been  enabled  to  obtain  crora  our  general  auditor  relative 
to  the  movement  northward  of  Texas  cattle. 

I  reeret  that  we  cannot  give  the  information  in  a  more  complete  form.  I  also  re- 
gret the  delay  in  finally  replying  to  your  request,  which  has  been  entirely  owing  to 
pressure  of  business  incidental  to  the  preparation  of  the  annual  reports  of  this  com- 
pany. 

You  will  observe  that  Mr.  Warner's  statement  includes  only  such  cattle  as  were 
moved  by  all  rail  to  points  north  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  stock  cattle  (so  called) 
moved  by  all  lines  from  Southern  Texas  points  to  Wichita  Falls  amounted  to  150,018. 
Besides  this  there  were  moved  from  Southern  Texas  points  to  points  west  of  Fort 
Worth,  on  our  Rio  Grande  division,  about  200  head. 
Yours,  truly, 

GEO.  OLDS, 
General  Traffic  Manager. 
Joseph  Kimmo,  Esq., 

Chief  Bureau  of  Statiatice, 

Washington,  D,  C, 


The  Missouri  Pactfic  Railway  Company, 

Accounting  Department. 
Saint  Louie,  Mo,,  March  6,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  your  favor  of  the  7th  ultimo,  in  regard  to  statement,  for  Mr. 
Joseph  Nimmo,  of  cattle  transported  via  our  line  from  Texas  to  the  Northwest,  1  in- 
close to  you  herewith  a  memo,  statement  for  the  year  1884,  that  being  the  only  year 
durinj^  which  we  had  through  billing  arrangements,  and  to  go  any  further  back  would 
necessitate  going  through  the  local  billing. 

Trusting  that  this  will  be  satisfactory,  and  returning  all  correspondence  to  you,  I 
remain, 

Yours,  truly,  C.  G.  WARNER, 

General  Auditor. 
George  Olds,  Esq., 

General  Traffic  Manager. 
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Stack  firam  Texas  to  the  Norihwest^  1884. 
[Through  w»yB-bills  via  Barliogton  and  IfUsoari  River  Railway.  1 


Month. 


From — 


To— 


No.  cars. 


AprU 

May  

July 

September 


San  Antonio. 

Peanall 

San  Antonio 
do 


Calbertnon,  Kebr. 
Cambridge,  Nobr. 
Culbertson,  Nebr. 
do 


11 

17 

19 

6 

53 


[Throogh  way-bills  via  Union  Pacific  Railway.] 


April.. 
Do 

Do 
Do. 

Jxa».. 
Do. 


Fort  Worth  . 

Taylor 

y  iotoria 

do 

San  Antonio . 

Deniaon 

Forth  Worth 


North  Platto,  Nebr. 

Kearney,  Nebr 

Brady  Island,  Nebr. 

Ogallala,  Nebr 

do   

do 

do 


4 
8 

50 
84 
07 
82 
21 

246 


[BUled  locally  via  PapiUion.] 


June 

Do.... 
Do.... 
S^temb«r 


San  Antonio  , 

do 

do 

do 

Fort  Worth.. 
San  Antonio. 


Fremont,  Nebr. ... 
Kearney,  Nebr. .... 
Madiaon, Nebr.  ... 
Schnyler,  Nebr..., 
North  Loap.Nebr 
David  City.  Nebr . 


5 
3 
2 
4 

2 
8 

H 


fBilled  locally  via  FaUs  City.] 


Do. 
Jnly  ... 

»■     Do. 
Angost 


Hoofiton 

San  Antonio. 

Cisco 

San  Antonio 

do 

do 


386  cars,  ftt  an'average  of  22  head  per  car,  8,712. 

H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3 17 


Colbertson,  Nebr 

do 

Brush,  Colo 

McCook.Xebr  .... 

Solem,  Nebr 

MoCook,  Nebr . . . 


16 

10 

88 

7 

4 
7 

77 

m 


APPENDIX  No.  33. 

STATEMENT  FURyiSHED  BY  MB,  J.  F,  GODDARD,  TRAFFIC  MANAGER  OF 
THE  ATCISON,  TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  F£  RAILROAD,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  TEXAS  CATTLE  TO  NORTHERN  RANGES  BT  RAIL. 

ToPEKA,  Kans.,  February  21, 1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tonr  favor  of  the  13th  to  our  general  manager  has  been  handed  to  me 
for  reply. 

Mr.  Robinson  wired  you  on  the  13th  as  follows:  ''First  shipment  of  Texas  cattle 
from  El  Paso  by  rail  over  our  road  was  made  in  1884,  in  which  year  we  moved  about 
30,000  head.  With  no  unfavorable  legislation  we  will  probably  move  75,000  head  in 
1885.'* 

In  answer  to  the  latter  clause  of  vour  letter,  I  have  talked  with  several  experts  as 
to  the  danger  of  increasing  or  developing  Texas  fever  by  the  movement  of  these  cat- 
tle by  rail  as  compared  with  the  drive.  It  has  been  a  much-discussed  question  as  to 
what  Texas  fever  is.  Our  best  veterinarians  di£fer  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished fact,  however,  that  native  cattle  have  taken  the  disease  from  passing  over 
ground  which  had  been  previously  passed  over  by  Texas  cattle,  although  several 
months  may  have  elapsed  between  the  time  of  passage  of  the  two  herds.  From  this 
it  is  supposed  that  the  disease  is  propagated  by  a  germ  deposited  either  through  the 
feet  or  mouth  of  the  animals.  Texas  cattle  themselves  never  have  the  disease ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  they  contain  the  germs,  the  germs  are  never  developed  in  themselves,  they 
onl^  having  the  power  of  communicating  the  disease  to  northern  cattle.  The  cattle 
which  take  the  disease,  I  am  informed  by  the  best  authorities,  have  no  power  of  com- 
municating it  to  others.  With  those  conditions,  my  judgment  would  be  that  it  is  al- 
together the  safest  plan  of  trausportation|for  Texas  cattle  by  rail.  With  proper  sani- 
taij  precautions,  by  cleansing  the  cars  and  stock-yards  where  they  are  unloaded, 
beK>re  native  cattle  are  allowed  to  be  introduced  (which  was  done  by  our  company 
last  year)  will  undoubtedly  prevent  any  danger  of  a  spread  of  the  disease  by  means 
of  shipment  by  rail.  The  only  danger,  then,  remaining  would  be  when  the  Texas 
cattle  are  turned  out  to  graze,  whicn  danger  always  exists  unless  they  are  kept  in 
separate  pastures  from  the  native  stock.  The  advantage  of  shipment  by  rail  is,  I 
think,  in  the  fact  that  in  the  movement  from  Texas  to  the  point  or  unloading  firom  tne 
cars  the  country  is  kept  entirely  clear  from  the  danger  of  contagion. 

The  Territories  of  iNew  Mexico  and  Wyoming  and  the  States  of  Colorado  and  Kan- 
sas have  passed  laws  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  may  be  that  such  statutes  will  be 
passed  as  will  make  the  shipment  of  Texas  cattle  by  rail  impracticable.  I  have  not 
as  yet  investigated  the  subject  as  to  whether  such  legislation  would  be  constitutional 
as  to  inter-State  traffic  or  not ;  but  I  can  freely  say  tnat  I  believe  that  it  would  be  ill 
advised,  and  work  an  injury  to  a  very  large  industry  which  is  an  immense  source  of 
revenue  to  the  country. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  F.  GODDARD, 

Tirafflc  Manager. 

Hon.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  StaHstioSf 

Waehington,  D.  C. 


ToPEKA,  Kans.,  Fehruarjf  25,  18e^. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  Febnuuy  20  to  our  general  manager  has  been  referred  to  me  for 
reply. 

I  some  davs  since  wrote  you  statini^  that  I  did  not  believe  in  the  theory  that  rail 
shipments  of  cattle  increased  the  liability  of  a  spread  of  the  Texas  fever;  bat,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  the  contrary  is  trae.  I  stated  in  my  previous  letter  the  theories 
as  to  the  spread  of  the  so-called  '<  Texas  fever,''  that  should  the  cattle  be  driven  across 
the  country,  whatever  ground  they  pass  over  is  practically  forbidden  ground  for 
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nadTe  cattle,  as  the  latter  areliable  to  contagion  Arom  passing  over  the  same  ground. 

Whftte?er  objection  any  of  oar  people  may  have  raised  to  a  trail  leading  northwesterly, 

it  doabtless  emanates  from  the  idea  that  shipments  of  native  cattle,  located  at  any 

\      point  west  of  said  trail,  could  not  be  driven  to  the  shipping  point  unless  sach  point 

.  was  also  west  of  the  trail,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  for  such  native  cattle  to  cross  the 

trail  80  provided.    I  will  here  say  that  this  objection  is  not  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 

company,  but,  as  I  look  at  it,  in  the  interest,  encooraffement,  and  improvement  of 

lire  stock.    Cattle  occupying  the  lar^r  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory,  the  Pan 

Handle  of  Texas,  and  also  of  New  Mexico,  are  graded  cattle;  that  is  to  say,  nearly 

aU  of  the  cattle  raisers  in  that  country  have  introduced  into  their  herds,  which  were 

priginallj  Texans,  blooded  stock  to  raise  the  grade  far  above  the  average  Texan.    My 

idea  is  that  the  best  interest  of  the  whole  cattle  industry  would  be  served  by  the 

movement  by  rail  rather  than  by  trail.    In  other  words.  I  consider  the  cattle  interests 

of  the  country  to  be  best  served  by  a  course  which  will  induce,  rather  than  the  con- 

traiy,  the  improvement  of  the  large  herds  of  cattle  raised  in  our  section.   J  think  this 

^proTement  will  be  very  much  more  rapid  if  the  parties  so  engaged  feel  sure  that 

their  herds  will  be  protected  from  any  ravages  from  Texas  fever. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  F.  aODDARD. 
Joseph, NiMJfo,  Jr.,  ]|^., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statietici, 

Waehingtonf  D,  C. 


APPENDIX  No.  34. 

LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  TEE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
BY  MR,  GEORGE  B.  LOVING,  OF  FORT  WORTH,  TEX.,  IN  REGARD  TO  TBB 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  CATTLE  TRAIL  IN  TEXAS. 

Office  of  Daily  and  Weekly  Gazette, 

Fart  Worth,  Tex.,  Februarjf  12, 1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  yonr  favor  of  the  7th,  for  which  yoo  will  please  accept  my  thanks. 
I  answered  your  telegram  of  the  7th,  stating  that  a  hill  was  now  before  the  State 
legislature  proposing  to  open  a  cattle  trail  from  the  Colora^  River  to  the  croflsiugof 
Red  River  in  Wilbarger  County.     I  have  very  little  liope  coheir  beriug  able  to  past 
this  bill,  at  least  at  tliis  session  of  the  legislature ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  immediate  ne- 
cessity for  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  in  Texas,  as  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  passage 
of  cattle  over  any  section  of  country  in  this  State ;  but  unless  there  is  an  outlet  fur- 
nished for  Texas  cattle  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  trail  through  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Kansas  (or  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to  their  introductiou  to  tb« 
ranges  in  the  Northern  States  and  Territories),  I  cannot  but  apprehend  serious  injury 
to  tlie  stock  intcrest-s  of  this  State,  as  the  want  of  such  an  outlet  for  the  snrplos  cat- 
tle of  Texas  must  necessarily  result  in  a  very  material  decrease  in  values. 
Very  respectfully,  vours, 

GEO.  B.  LOVING. 
Hon.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

C/itV  of  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  BILL  to  provide  for  the  establiahment  of  a  State  cattle  trail  and  to  make  an  appropriatkm  for 

defraying  the  expenses  of  the  same. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  th^  State  of  Texas,  That  there  shall  be  laid  oat  and 
established  a  public  tborouhfare  in  this  State,  to  be  known  and  designated  aa  the 
^*  State  Cattle  Trail."  It  shall  begin  at  some  suitable  point  on  tbe  Colorado  River, 
at  or  near  the  southwest  corner  of  Brown  County,  and  shall  run  from  thence  aa  nearly 
as  practicable  on  a  direct  line  to  the  initial  monument  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian, 
west  longitude,  where  the  same  crosses  the  Prairie  Dog  Town  Fork  of  Red  River,  and 
from  thence  with  said  one  hundredth  meridian  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Lipscomb 
County.  Said  State  cattle  trail  shall  be^  as  nearly  as  practicable,  two  miles  in  width 
from  said  beginning  point  to  the  said  initial  monument,  and  from  thence  to  the  said 
northeast  corner  of  Lipscomb  County  it  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  one  mile  in 
width,  and  shall  be  laid  out  and  marked  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Skc.  2.  The  governor  shall  appoint  three  disinteiested  and  discreet  citizens  of  this 
State,  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the  **  Trail  Commission  ;''  they  shall  receive  the 
compensation  and  perform  the  duties  required  of  them  by  this  act.  Before  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  each  of  said  trail  commission  shall  take  and  sab- 
scribe  an  oath  to  the  effect  that  he  will,  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  ability,  discharge 
and  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  him  by  this  act  without  favor  or  affeotion, 
malice,  or  hatred,  to  any  person.    Such  oath  shall  be  Aled  with  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trail  commission  to  lay  out  and  direct  the  sur- 
veying and  marking  of  said  cattle  trail  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  to  report  their  proceedings  in  writing  to  the  governor.  Said  report  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  plot  or  map  showing  the  location  of  the  trail,  with  field  notes  of  the 
survey  thereof. 

Skc.  4.  Said  State  cattle  trail  shall  not  be  laid  out  across  an^  farm,  lot,  or  inclosnie 
without  first  obtaining  the  written  consent  of  the  owner,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  to 
the  same,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  If  such  written  consent  should  be  refased,  it 
shall  then  be  tne  duty  of  said  trail  commission  to  carefully  examine  the  country  ronnd 
about  such  farm,  lot,  or  inclosure,  and  see  whether  the  trail  can  be  so  diverged  ttom 
its  general  course  as  to  pass  round  such  farm,  lot,  or  inclosure  without  serious  inoon* 
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Tenience  to  the  public  ;  and  if  snch  can  be  done,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  so  lay  it  out. 
In  cases  of  the  kind  above  mentioned  said  trail  may  be  narrowed  down  to  any  width 
Ie«  than  the  maximum  width  of  two  miles,  provided  the  same  shall  not  be  less  than 
sixty  feet  in  width  at  any  place.  But  if,  aiter  such  examination,  the  trail  commis- 
noDJsof  the  opinion  that  snch  divergence  caanot  be  made  without  great  and  serious 
iocoQveoience  to  the  public,  it  shall  bo  their  duty  to  lay  out  said  trail  across  such 
£um,  lot,  or  inclosure,  but  in  so  doing  they  shall  confine  said  trail  to  so  much  gronud 
odI^  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purpose.  In  laying  out  the  said  cattle  trail,  if  the 
trail  commission  deem  it  expedient,  tney  may  adopt  any  or  all  lanes  or  other  narrow 
passes  along  the  route,  and  may  confine  said  trail  only  to  snch  lane  or  other  narrow 
pass  in  order  to  pass  the  same  through  parts  of  the  country  where,  by  reason  of  in- 
closores  or  other  obstacles,  it  would  other  otherwise  incur  unnecessary  expense  to  lay 
it  oat  the  maximum  width  or  less. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  owner,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  of  any  land  over  which  said  trail  may 
be  laid  out  shall  file  with  said  trail  commission  a  written  protest  against  laying  out 
Mich  trail  across  his  land,  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  trail  commission  to  assess 
the  damages  to  such  owner  and  make  report  thereof  to  the  governor,  and  said  written 
protest  shall  accompany  snch  report ;  whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor 
to  direct  the  comptroller  to  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  such  owner  for  the  amount 
so  assessed  by  the  trail  commission,  to  be  paid  oat  of  the  fund  appropriated  by  this 
act,  after  which  such  trail  shall  be  opened  across  such  party^s  laud. 

Sec.  6.  In  all  cases  of  disagreement  of  said  trail  commission  upon  matters  relating 
to  their  duty  the  decision  of  a  majority  thereof  shall  be  sufficient  to  govern.  Each 
member  of  the  trail  commission  shall  receive  from  the  State,  as  compensation  for  his 
servicea,  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  he  may  be  actually  engaged  in 
discharging  the  duties  required  of  him  by  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  Sedd  State  cattle  trail  shall  be  surveyed,  and  posts  of  cedar  or  other  durable 
material  set  up  every  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side  thereof.  Said  posts  shall  be  at 
least  six  inches  in  diameter,  securely  set  at  least  two  feet  in  the  ground,  and  shall 
extend  at  least  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  they  shall  each  be  plainly 
marked  on  the  side  thereof  next  to  the  trail  with  the  words,  "State  Cattle  Trail.^' 
The  surveying  and  setting  the  posts  above  mentioned  shall  be  performed  under  con- 
tract, to  be  let  by  the  governor  after  due  notice  thereof  published  in  some  newspaper 
of  the  Stat«  for  at  least  four  weeks.  It  shall  be  lot  to  tne  lowest  responsible  bidder, 
who  shall  be  required  to  enter  into  bond,  payable  to  the  governor  and  his  successors 
in  office,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  contract.  The  trail  commis- 
sion shall  superintend,  direct,  and  control  the  surveving  and  marking  of  said  State 
cattle  trail,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  personally  lav  out  the  trail,  and  the  survey 
shall  be  made  and  the  posts  set  along  the  trail  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  trail  com- 
miasion.  The  commissioner  of  the  general  laud  office  shall  furnish  said  trail  com- 
missioD,  free  of  charge,  with  snch  sketches,  maps,  field-notes,  and  other  information 
neceasary  in  laying  out,  surveying,  and  marking  said  cattle  trail  as  he  may  possess. 
Skc.  8.  All  lands  belonging  to  the  State  situated  within  the  bounds  of  said  State  cattle 
trail  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  reserved  from  location,  sale,  or  lease,  os  long  as  such  trail 
shall  be  open  as  a  public  tnorou^hfare.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
erect  any  fence  or  other  obstruction  on  or  across  said  State  cattle  trail.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one 
hondrea  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  such  obstruction  shall  be  removed 
by  order  of  the  court. 

Sec  9.  After  the  governor  shall  have  received  the  report  of  the  trail  commission 
provided  for  in  section  three  of  this  act,  and  all  claims  for  damages  reporte<l  shall  be 
adjusted,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  immediately  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  such 
trail  as  sorveyed  and  reported  by  the  trail  commission  to  be  a  public  thoroughfare. 
Such  proclamation  shall  be  published  in  at  least  three  newspapers  in  the  State  of 
Texas  for  sixty  days. 

Sec.  10.  From  and  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  gover- 
nor's proclamation  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  every  person  with  cattle 
bred  in  any  part  of  the  State  south  of  the  Colorado  River,  who  shall  desire  to  drive 
the  same  through  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  shall  be  required  to  drive  the  same 
upon  the  State  cattle  trail,  and  shall  be  required  to  keep  them  thereon ;  and  it  shall 
be  nnlawftil  for  any  such  drover  to  drive  or  permit  his  cattle  to  stray  off  from  the  said 
State  cattle  trail  until  after  arriving  at  the  shipping  point  or  passca  out  of  the  State. 
Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  less  than  one  thousand  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

Src.  11.  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  State 
treasury  not  otherwise  appq[>priated,  for  the  purpose  ot  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sbc.  12.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  be,  and  the  sam^ 
are  hereby,  repealed. 


APPENDIX  No.  35. 

LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
BY  MR.  W.  H,  MILLER,  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  TEXAS 
CATTLE  TRAIL. 

Board  of  Trade, 
Office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Kansas  City,  Mo,f  January  26,  1865. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yoars  of  January  23  has  been  received  and  noted.  In  reply  to  jonr 
Ardt  inquiry  I  wonld  say  that  the  sentiment  of  the  cattle -interest  north  of  Texas,  as 
I  nndorstand  it,  is  against  the  national  trail.  That  was  my  understandin^l^  when  I 
received  yonr  letter,  and  I  have  since  conferred  with  several  live-stock  men  who  con- 
firm my  opinion.  The  reason  for  this  is,  not  that  the  people  north  of  Texas  are  hos- 
tile to  Texas  interests,  but  because  they  have  now  occupied  and  stocked  sabstan- 
tlally  all  the  ranch  country  in  the  West  aud  Northwest,  and  do  not  need  the  snpplisi 
of  young  cfbttle  from  Texas  which  they  have  heretofore  received.  Besides  this^  iJie 
Texas  fever,  which  is  almost  invariably  engendered  among  native  and  northern  herds 
of  cattle  by  simply  driving  the  Texas  cattle  across  their  ranges,  is  now  ranch  more 
to  be  dreaded  because  of  the  larger  interests  involved.  Our  cattle-men  do  not  think 
the  national  trail  would  be  an  adequate  protection  against  it,  but  hold  that  sach  of 
the  Texas  cattle  as  may  be  required  north  should  in  deference  to  northern  interests 
be  transported  in  railway  cars. 

Heretofore  Texas  cattle-men  have  devoted  themselves  largely  to  breeding  and  have 
sold  their  young  stock  for  northern  ranches;  these  ranches  being  now  snfBcientlj 
stocked,  and  largely  with  northern  cattle,  the  feeling  has  arisen  that  each  State  and 
Territory  should  do  its  own  breeding  and  mature  and  market  its  own  cattle.  This 
will  require  a  change  in  Texas  methods,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  it  will  ii^are 
Texas,  as  she  can  mature  her  cattle  as  well  as  other  localities,  and  with  present  and 
prospective  rail  facilities  market  them  as  well  as  other  sections. 

The  difference  between  the  Oklahoma  boomers  and  the  cattle-men  is  that  the  boom- 
ers want  the  unassi^ed  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  opened  to  white  settlement 
like  public  lands  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  up  and  settled  in  the 
same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  laws,  while  the  cattle-men  have  gone  into  the 
assigned  districts  and  leased  the  lands  for  ranches  from  the  Indians  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. The  cattle-men  have  a  clear  legal  right  to  do  what  they  have  done,  bnt  the 
boomers  have  not.  Their  movement  seems  to  be  designed  to  coerce  the  Government 
into  opening  the  nnassigned  lands.  The  Kansas  and  Missouri  men  wtio  have  leased 
lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  not  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Texas  oattle-men. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  left  openings  through  their  fences  for  the  northward 
movement  of  Texas  cattle,  and  the  agitation  of  the  Texas  fever  comes  apparently  less 
from  them  than  from  rancn  owners  and  farmers  farther  north. 

Any  other  information  I  can  give  you,  in  this  or  any  other  subject,  I  will  furnish 
with  pleasure. 

Very  respectfuUy, 

W.  H.  MILLER, 

Secretary, 

Hon.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

Chief  Bureau  of  SiatisHos,  Washington,  D,  C, 
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VALVS  OF  EXPORTS  OF  INDIAN  COBS,  WHEAT  AND  WBEAT  FLOUR, 
HOGS  AND  FOBS  PRODUCTS,  AND  CATTLE  AND  BEBF  AND  TALLOW 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  EACH  TEAR  FROM  1875  TO  1884. 
INCLVSIFE. 
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APPENDIX  No.  38. 

rjLLVB  OF  TBB  EXPORTS  OF  CATTLE  AND  BEEF  PRODUCTS  FROM  TBE 
UmTED  STATES  DURING  THE  TEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30.  1884,  STATED  BY 
COUm-SJES,  AND  IN  TBE  ORDER  OF  MAGNITUDE. 
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APPENDIX  No.  39. 

LETTER  FROM  ME,  T.  C.  EASTMAN,  IX  EEGAED  TO  THE  EARLY  HIST- 
TORT  OF  THE  SHIPMENT  OF  FRESH  BEEF  AND  OF  CATTLE  FROM  TH^ 
UNITED  STATES  TO  EUROPE. 

New  York,  April  13, 16^ 

Deab  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  iDqairy  as  to  the  shipments  of  dressed  beef  and  live 
cattle  to  Europe :  I  commenced  the  shipments  of  beef  in  quantity  the  Ist  of  October, 
1875.  There  were  a  few  experimental  shipments  made  of  a  few  carcasses  of  beef  in 
small  refri);erators,  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  which  were  failures,  and  were  diaoontinued. 

Nelson  Morris,  of  Chicago,  told  me  a  year  or  two  after  I  commenced  shipping  that 
ho  shipped  a  few  carcasses  of  beef  on  the  open  deck  of  a  vessel,  which  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  bad  condition.  This  was  previous  to  my  shipments  in  refrigerators.  The 
steamship  companies  running  passenger  boats  carried  all  kinds  of  meats  in  their  re- 
frigerators for  ship's  use.  The  first  meat  shipped  to  Europe  in  quantity  as  a  oommor- 
cial  article  was  shipped  by  myself,  as  before  stated.  The  first  live  cattle  ahipjMd  to 
England  for  beef  for  the  English  markets  were  shipped  by  Mr.  Henry  Bell,  of  the  firm 
of  John  Bell  &.  Sons,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  They  made  several  shipments  by  the  Anchor 
Steamship  Company  in  1873  or  1874,  but  they  discontinued  in  consequence  of  heavy 
losses  on  the  voyages. 

But  in  1876,  after  I  had  got  the  beef  shipments  fairly  opened,  live  cattle  ahipments 
commenced  again  from  New  York.  I  cannot  now  say  who  made  the  first  shipment 
that  year,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  Samuels  Brothers,  of  New  York,  were 
the  parties.  I  started  in  about  the  same  time  with  live  shipments,  and  have  been 
shipping  ever  since. 

lours,  respectfully, 

T.  C.  EASTMAN. 

Joseph  Nucmo. 

CkUf  of  Bureau. 
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APPENDIX  No.  40. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  T.  C.  EASTMAN,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  STATES  FROM 
nniCH  EXPORT  CATTLE  CHIEFLY  COME,  AND  THE  A  VERAGE  WEIGHT 
OF  THE  DRESSED  BEEF  OF  SUCH  CATTLE. 

New  York,  April  18,  1865. 

Deab  Sib  :  In  answer  to  your  iDaniry  aboat  beef  cattle  and  dressed  beef  exporting 
to  Europe  from  this  country,  would  sav  that  most  of  it  comes  from  the  corn-prod nc- 
ing  States,  IlliDois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  and  they  are  generally 
purchased  in  the  market  at  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis.  I  should  say  that  as  much  as 
nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  export  cattle  come  from  those  States.  They  are  not  all 
raised  in  those  States,  but  they  are  finished  up  on  corn  for  the  markets,  mostly  in 
those  ftye  States.  The  grade  of  beef  exported  in  quarters  will  average  from  700 
pounds  to  7^  pounds  per  steer.  Those  shipped  alive  will  average  from  800  pounds 
to  850  pounds  per  steer  in  the  beef.  The  most  desirable  cattle  for  export  are  about 
the  weights  before  named  and  of  fine  quality  ;  the  commoner  grades  being  used  at 
home,  with  a  good  share  of  the  very  best  cattle,  which  are  wanted  in  our  eastern 
cities.  There  are  a  few  cattle  in  the  spring  of  the  year  exported  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  are  collected  in  the  fall  and  stall-fed  through  the  winter  and 
sold  in  the  spring.  Kentucky  also  furnishes  some  cattle  for  export  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  tne  first  of  November.  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  the  State  of 
New  York  furnish  considerable  cattle  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  first  of  December. 
Very  few  of  them  are  for  export.  About  two-thirds  of  the  export  beef  for  the  last 
two  years  has  been  slaughtered  in  New  York,  the  other  third  in  Chicago.  All  the 
cattle  shipped  from  the  west  to  eastern  markets  are  slaughtered  in  the  eastern  mar- 
kets, except  those  that  are  exported  alive.  The  New  £n^land  States  are  supplied 
mostly  with  beef  slaughtered  in  Chicago.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
are  also  partly  supplied  with  dressed  beef  from  Chicago.  I  thiuK  about  one-half  of 
the  consumption  of  beef  in  the  Eastern  States  comes  from  Chicago  in  refrigerator  cars. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  C.  EASTMAN. 

CniEF  OF  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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APPENDIX  No.  41. 

STATEMENT  IN  REGARD  TO  CHICAOO  BEEF  PACKING  AND  THE  CHICAGO 

BEEF  rfi^2>JS— 1884-»85. 

(By  Messrs.  Howard,  White  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Daily  Commercial  Balletin,  Chi- 
cago, m.) 

Beef  Packing. 

No  distinction  as  to  seasons  is  made  in  cattle-slaughtering  operations,  and  a  year's 
business  under  this  head  is  based,  by  the  trade,  upon  the  calendar  year,  the  same  as 
in  handling  live  cattle.  Of  the  amount  of  beef  packed  last  year  other  than  that  put 
into  tin  cans,  there  can  be  no  reliable  figures  given.  Indeed,  the  packing  of  beet  in 
barrels  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  branch  of  the  business,  and  is  carried  on 
mainly  by  a  few  small  firms  who  handle  a  few  hundred  head  of  cattle  yearly,  and 
ship  tneir  product  abroad  on  special  orders.  The  great  bulk  of  the  cattle- slaughter- 
ing business  in  Chicago  is  carried  on  by  five  firms,  viz :  Swift  Bros.  &,  Co.,  Armour  & 
Co.,  Hammond  &  Co.,  Fairbank  Canning  Co.,  and  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby.  The  latter 
do  an  exclusive  but  large  canning  business,  while  Swift  Bros.  &  Co.  and  Hammond 
«&  Co.  ship  all  of  their  cattle  in  the  carcass.  uVrmoor  &  Co.  do  an  immense  business 
both  in  dressed  and  canned  beef. 

It  is  in  the  dressed-beef  trade  that  the  largest  increase  is  shown  during  the  year  just 
closed.  Early  in  1884  butchers  and  other  interested  parties  in  the  East  made  a  ^reat 
fight  against  western  dressed  beef,  and  an  effort  was  even  made  to  induce  the  i^ew 
York  legislature  to  enact  a  law  hostile  to  it.  Despite  opposition,  the  business  has 
flourished  and  grown  beyond  all  expectations,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  about  the 
only  local  industry  that  can  demonstrate  by  actual  figures  a  marked  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  Our  operators  now  have  cold  storage  rooms  in  all  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Eastern  and  New  England  States,  and  as  it  has  been  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again  that  meat  can  be  Kept  in  perfect  condition  for  two  months 
if  need  be,  consumers  have  generally  come  to  consider  beef  handled  in  this  way  with 
high  favor. 

The  beef-canning  business  was  rather  on  the  drag  during  almost  the  entire  season 
of  1884,  by  reason  of  a  considerable  accumulation  of  this  product  in  the  European 
markets,  for  it  is  there  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  these  goods  finds  an  outlet. 
During  November  and  December,  however,  the  British  Government  purchased  quite 
heavily  for  the  Nile  expedition,  which  relieved  the  markets  of  accumulations,  and 
quite  recently  a  heavy  order  was  placed  by  them  with  a  prominent  firm  here  for  can- 
ned bf^f  to  supply  the  troops  in  tue  Soudan  country. 

Following  were  the  monthly  and  total  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  Cattle  at  this 
point  during  1884,  with  comparisons : 


Months. 


January  . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 
September. 
October  — 
November. 
December  . 


Received. 


165,124 
135. 417 
122,633 
139.082 
124,150 
127.187 
161.008 
143, 015 
167,801 
198,717 
175. 143 
158,420 


Total  for  year 1,817,697 

Total  for  1883 '    1.878,944 


Shipped. 


80,087 
64,968 
59,248 
68.947 
53.202 
54,915 
62,373 
57.186 
65.358 
86,508 
68,779 
70.823 


791,884 
966.758 
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The  receipta  of  cattle  for  the  twelve  months  endinff  Febmarv  28,  1885,  foot  up 

1»^14,923  head,  and  ahipmeuts  for  the  same  time  were  78^,612,  whicu  is  practically  the 

A&oie  as  for  the  calendar  year.    According  to  these  figures  there  were  left  over  for  the 

006  of  dressed  and  canned  beef  buyers,  and  for  local  consumption,  1,025,813  head  of 

j^tle  in  the  calendar  year  of  1884.    For  the  past  twelve  months  ending  February  28, 

lobss^  the  number  left  over  was  1,032,311  head.    The  January  and  February  receipts 

f^  Cattle  this  year  amounted  to  297,767,  affainst  300,511  in  1884,  and  the  shii)ments  to 

1^*783,  against  145,055  a  year  ago.    While  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  in 

•r^t  as  compared  with  1883,  of  Gl,247  cattle,  the  number  dipped  out  alive  was 

tK  *      ^^^'  ^^  ^  difference  of  113,657  head,  and  this  fairly  represents  the  increase  in 

^^  dressed  and  canned  beef  business  of  1884,  estimating  the  total  local  consumption 

p  beef  for  the  two  years  at  the  same  number.     Upon  this  latt«)r  point  estimates  made 

*^'  those  best  posted  in  the  matter  differ  very  widely,  but  6,000  cattle  a  week,  or,  in 

*^tiDd  numbers,  300,000  a  year,  is  probably  not  far  wide  of  the  mark. 

.    ^8  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  here  for  shipment 

^U  the  carcass,  for  canning,  and  for  the  city  trade  during  the  past  year,  were  as  fol- 

Head. 

Sirift  Bros.  &  Co 401,617 

Armour  &  Co 306,374 

Fairbank  Canning  Company 163,423 

Hammond  &  Co* 153,000 

Libby,  McNeil  «t  Libby 112,215 

Lees,  Hendricks  &  Co 43,862 

Schoeneraan  &  Co 30,800 

J.  S.  Smith  &  Co 18,9% 

Hess  Bros 10,000 

Total  number 1,240,286 

Total  number  1883-'84 1,0»0,020 

(Chioaieo  beef   trade— 1884-'85.— Number  of  cattle  alanghtered  during  the    paat   twelve    months 
1,280,301,  of  which  about  70  per  cent,  were  required  for  the  ^Seased-beef  trade.] 

While  the  hog-slaughtering  interest  of  Chicago  attracted  considerable  attention 
darinff  the  year  ending  March  1,  the  cattle-slaughtering  interest  was  not  neglected, 
and  the  returns  show  a  further  material  enlargement  of  the  business.  Merchants 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade  have  further  increased  their  facilities  for  handling 
the  product,  and  are  now  enabled,  through  branch  agencies,  to  supply  all  the  leading 
markets  of  the  country  with  *^  Chicago  di-essed  beef.''  Refrigerator  cars  are  now  for- 
warded direct  over  the  various  railroad  lines  diverging  from  the  city,  loaded  with 
miscellaneous  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  fresh  meats  in  the  carcass — beef,  mutton,  and 
pork.  The  large  territory  west  of  our  market  is  now  largely  devoted  to  raising  live 
stock.  More  particularly  has  attention  been  given  to  tnls  raising  catttle  in  large 
numbers,  and  this  has  stimulated  the  dressed-beef  trade  to  a  great  extent.  The  receipts 
of  Indian  Territory  and  Texan  cattle  during  the  year  were  about  360,000  head,  and  the 
arrivals  of  far  western  cattle  were  about  232,000  head,  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  of 
about  155,000  head  over  the  returns  of  the  previous  year.     These  cattle  were  ol^ better 

Suality  than  usual,  as  the  owners  of  the  ranches  are  improving  their  stock,  and  en- 
eavoring  to  place  their  cattle  on  sale  in  good  condition,  that  they  may  compote  with 
the  native  grades  in  the  leading  markets.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  cattle  raised 
on  the  ranches  fall  into  the  hands  of  slaughterers  and  are  devoted  to  the  packing,  can- 
ning, and  local  trade — the  better  qualities  being  accepted  for  the  dressed-beef  interest. 
The  latter,  however,  absorbs  the  greater  proportion  of  the  good  native  cattle  received, 
as  the  product  comes  in  competition  in  the  Easteru  markets  with  home-raised  cattle, 
and  the  meat  must  necessarily  be  of  good  quality'.  The  receipts  of  cattle  during  the 
past  twelve  months  ending  March  1,  1885,  were  1,824,1)23  head,  and  the  shipments 
during  the  same  period  782,612  head,  including  those  forwarded  to  Hammond,  Ind., 
leaving  for  the  use  of  city  slaughterers  1,042,311  head.  Prices  ruled  somewhat  irreg* 
ular,  depending  greatly  on  the  quality.  Fair  to  extra  native  steers  ranged  at  $4.10 
to  $8 — the  outside  figures  for  extra  droves  during  the  holiday  season.  Far  West  and 
Texan  cattle  sold  rather  freely  at  $2.90  to  |6,  according  to  quality  and  condition — 
the  inside  figures  for  rough  and  mixed  lots — though  Texans  were  purchased  freely 
within  the  range  of  $2.65  to  $6.25,  the  bulk  of  the  trading  during  the  late  summer 

*  The  ahiiiahterinff  establishmeDt  of  Hammond  &  Co.  is  located  at  State  Line.  This  house,  however, 
is  reallv  a  Chioago  institution,  and  its  siaujKhteriug  should  be  credited  to  this  city.  As  the  cattle 
bandied  by  it— lo8,000  head — wore  all  bought  iu  the  Chicago  market  and  included  in  the  shipments  re- 
torued,  they  should,  to  make  the  numbers  slaughtered  approximate  the  net  supply,  be  deducted  from 
the  shipments  uid  added  to  the  net  supply.  This  would  make  the  net  supply  leit  over  for  packers  for 
the  past  twelve  months  1,185,311  head!. 
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and  fall  months,  when  the  receipts  were  liberal,  at  |2.80  to  $5.50.  More  cattle  were 
packed  during  the  year  1884-^85  for  the  domestic  trade,  and  increased  qoautities  of 
beef  hams  and  all  descriptions  of  barreled  beef  were  proiduced.  More  attention  was 
given  to  the  canning  trade,  and  it  is  understood  that  some  large  contracts  have  been 
made  within  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  with  merchants  in  foreign  markets. 


CATTLE  IQLLED. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  and  disposed  of  by 
parties  engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  the  beef  trade  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  March  1,  1895,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  time  in  1883-^84 : 


Firms. 


Armonr  &  Co 

Eautland  &  Daddleaton 

Fairbank  Canning  Company 
Hammond,  Geo.  H.,  d^Oo*  . 

Leea,  Hendricks  d^  Co 

Libby,  McNeU  &Libby  .... 

Shoeneman  d^Co 

Swift Brofl.  &Co 

Other  hoases 

Total 


1884>'85. 


1883-*8i. 


80e,874 

17,000 
l<a.428 
145. 010 

43,862 
112,215 

30,800 
401, 617 

80,000 


287,221 

15,400 
131.611 
130.968 

28,786 
116,247 

25.500 
842,880 

86.000 


1,250,301  i   1,164,623 


*Slaa{;htered  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  a  abort  distance  from  Chicago,  and  reported  in  the  shipments  of 
live. 

DRE88ED-MBAT  TRADE. 

• 

There  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the  dressed-meat  trade  which  has  been  inaugu- 
rated within  the  past  twelve  mouths,  and  which  is  rapidly  growing.  It  is  the  consign- 
ment of  mixed  car  loads  of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton,  which  are  forwarded  to  the  smaller 
distributing  points  all  over  the  country,  to  supply  the  local  trade.  Merchants  in  the 
leading  manufacturing  districts  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  also  in  the  lum- 
bering districts  of  the  Northwest,  forward  their  orders  to  our  markets  for  small  quan- 
ties  of  fresh  meats  for  immediate  use,  which  are  forwarded  in  refrigerator  cars.  Not 
only  are  the  leading  slaughterers  engaged  in  this  business,  but  smaller  houses  have 
commenced  operations.  It  is  estimated  that  outside  of  the  number  of  hogs  slaugh- 
tered for  packing  and  city  consumption  during  the  winter,  at  least  50,000  were  slaugh- 
tered for  the  dressed-meat  trade,  of  the  consignment  of  which  there  has  been  no  special 
record  kept.  The  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  for  the  dressed-meat  trade  is  quite 
large — possibly  one-third  of  the  receipts— but  no  definite  figures  can  be  given. 

'    MOVEMENT  OF  DRESSED  BEBF. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  enlargement  of  the  trade  in  dressed  beef,  the  following 
table  is  presented,  showing  the  receipts  and  shipments  during  the  past  two  years : 


Years. 


1884 

1883 

Increase 


Beoeived. 


Poundt. 

4.407,880 

1,834,709 


8,073,061 


Shipped. 


Poundt. 
877.956,987 
314,600,149 


63,855,848 


The  increase  in  the  receipts  is  about  230  per  cent.,  and  the  shipments  were  enlarged 
about  20  per  cent. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  extend  our  thanks  to  the  manufacturers  of  hog  products  for  their  kindness  in 
furnishing  us  with  the  complete  details  of  their  business.  To  the  members  of  the  pro- 
vision trade,  who  have  extended  us  many  courtesies  and  favors  during  the  past  year, 
we  also  express  our  gratitude.  Therefore,  to  all  interested  in  the  provision  trade,  we 
respectfully  present  our  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  packing  of  this  city. 

HOWARD,  WHITE  dk  CO., 
Publitherto/tke  Dailg  CtmmeroMl  BttlUUn. 


APPENDIX   No.  42. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  AND  AREA  OF  ORIGINAL  AND  FINAL 
HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES  MADE  FROM  THE  DATE  OF  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  ACT  MAT  ^,  1862,  TO  JUNE  30,  1884,  INCLUSIVE. 


StotM  and  Territoriea. 


CalifimiA 
ColoFAdo.. 
Dakota.. 
Idaho 

Monti 
KelffMka... 

Herada 

KewMozioo 

VtSt 

WMhington 
WjfHning... 

Total. 


Original  homeateada. 


Namber 
of  entriea. 

Aciea. 

Nomber 
of  entriea. 

Aorea. 

634 

74, 68a  07 

158 

22,556.69 

29,729 

3,946,306.91 

12,348 

1.565,886.89 

11,154 

1,566,184.97 

4.406 

618,470.68 

88,880 

18,741,664.89 

12,100 

1.804,924.17 

4,296 

642,542.48 

1,118 

168,697.28 

94,032 

12, 770, 460. 95 

42.858 

5, 866, 088. 28 

8,592 

533, 721. 21 

970 

139,258.56 

77,948 

10, 211, 772. 38 

33.603 

4, 183, 117. 94 

877 

123, 314. 00 

270 

86,009.26 

2,939 

459,737.22 

1,408 

210,553.68 

14,847 

2,014,037.02 

5.176 

714. 129. 01 

6,586 

809,683.11 

2,890 

390,203.46 

18, 018 

2,470.263.88 

4,740 

680,224.28 

927 

181, 706. 32 

197 

24, 026. 93 

354,804 

50,265,912.86 

121.632 

16, 862, 596. 50 

Final  homeateada. 
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APPENDIX  No.  43. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  AND  AREA  OF  ORIGINAL  AND  FINAL 
DESERT-LAND  ENTRIES  MADE  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1877, 
FROM  JULY  1,  1877,  TO  JUNE  30,  1884. 


States  and  Territories. 


Arizona 

California... 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mezioo 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Wj'oming... 

Total. 


Original  desert  entries. 


Number  of 
entries. 


847 

1,12« 

22 

583 

1,2M 

5«3 

42» 

214 

043 

117 

1,804 


7,622 


Acres. 


154, 431. 26 
883,548.56 

18.  lOL  00 
160. 81&  70 
482,281.07 
160, 412. 37 
121, 867. 60 

67,202.80 
188,804.17 
106,068.64 
774,00&60 


2,626,41a  84 


Final  desert  Mitries. 


Number  of 
entries. 


1,018 


Acres. 


45 

17, 284. » 

119 

82,547.57 

1 

SOOlOO 

65 

17,88a  87 

262 

73.U8.S1 

102 

25,94L20 

16 

S^  247.03 

24 

01748  14 

228 

81,066180 

18 

2.078.10 

138 

41. 08a  47 

256,002.89 
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STATEMENT  8H0WINO  THE  NUMBER  OF  TIMBER-CULTURE  ENTRIES 
AND  THE  TOTAL  ACREAGE  THEREOF  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES  UNDER  THE  TIMBER-CULTURE  ACTS  OF  MARCH'S,  1873, 
AND  JUNE  14,  1878,  TO  JUNE  30,  1884,  INCLUSIVE, 


States  and  Territories. 


I  Naniber  I 
of  entries.  I 


Acres. 


Ariiona  .. 
CaUfomia 
Colorado  . 
Dakota . . . 


Idaho  .... 
Kansas... 
Kontana.. 
Nsbraaka. 
Xerada. 


Vew  Mexico. 
Orecuu  ...... 

Utah 

Waahington. 
Wyoming  . . . 


145 

2.046 

2,414 

42, 667 

1.804 

24,666 

1,371 

25,031 

33 

377 

3.315 

285 

6,4.34 

448 


Total   I    110,036 


26. 

276, 

347, 

8.246, 

238, 

3. 038, 

180, 

3,553. 

4, 

61. 
497, 

34, 
780, 

e3, 


876.86 
216. 42 
719. 74 
3<.'4. 66 
001.13 
040.45 
500.21 
479.64 
550.79 
856.78 
645.16 
846.67 
720.  84 
830.98 


18, 249, 108. 32 


H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3- 


18 
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APPENDIX  No.  45. 

ACRES  CERTIFIED  OR  PATEXTED  FOR  RAILROADS  UP  TO 

JUNE  30,  lb84. 

Territories.  Acres.  States  and  Territoriee.  Aeres. 


.;  2,595.053.00         Kebneka 4.977.585l02 

935.158.70         CalifomiA 3,453.7W.12 

.   2.884,074.08         Colorado^ 211,«»L«T 

.:  1.700.834.96         Kerada dCl  .981.21 

'      404.004.71         Oreson 322^092.40 

.2,534,008.57         Utah '  4«,I9&49 

,2.313.990.77     •    Wyoming !         79^M2.« 

.   4.710.901.50    ■     Waabinxton X89flL7l 

.3.229.010184         New  Mezieo !         23,«87.at 

.    2.874,088.79  = 

.;  8.544.842.59  Total 47,«8|,9MLlf 

.5.300.881.32  i 


APPENDIX  No.  46. 

STATEMENT  SHOWiyG  THE  NUMBER  OF  ACRES  OF  LAND  SURVEYED 
AND  VNSCBVEFED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  TO 
JUNE  30,  imi. 


SUtM  uid  TenitoriM. 


Wnnbag... 


ToUI I    418.S4e.3eS 


' 

MB.  Ml 

317.1*1 

341).  TM 

^ 

K,vK.  aw 

71.7X7,  OM 
6«.«fia,0M 

48.4ui6.aio 


APPENDIX  No.  47. 

STATEMENT  BY  MAJOR  A,  JT.  EDWARDS,  OF  THE  DAILY  ARGUS,  FARGO, 
DAK,,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  RANGE  AND  RANCH  CATTLE  BUSINESS  OF 
DAKOTA, 

Qiiestiou.  I  suppose  most  of  the  old  ranges  in  Dakota  were  originally  stocked  with 
Texas  stock  T 

Answer.  Yes,  originally.  The  range-cattle  business  in  Dakota  is  qait«  yonng.  The 
Marquis  de  Mores  was  the  first  party  to  inti*oduce  stock  there.  He  has  a  large  n  amber 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  is  jast  establishing  a  range 
there.  I  think  that  the  Marqnis  de  Mores  has  27,000  head  of  cattle  and  10,000  sheep. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  has  about  11,000  head  of  cattle.  The  Marquis  de  Mores  has  sab- 
let  some  of  his  henl  to  other  herdsmen,  upon  the  basis  of  a  share  of  the  profits,  to 
some  extent.  The  Marquis  de  Mores  has  established  &large  packing  and  slaughtering^ 
house  at  Medora,  a  point  where  the  Northern  Pacific  crosses  the  Little  Missdori.  He 
has  established  coolmg  houses  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  between 
Me<lora  and  Saint  Paul — the  principal  one  at  Fargo — and  supplies  the  large  local 
trade  both  north  and  south  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  He  has  at  least  three- 
c^narters  of  a  million  dollars  invested  in  the  enterprise.  Ranges  are  also  being  estab- 
lished at  the  south  side  of  the  Black  Hills,  in  Custer  County,  and  also  on  the  Belle 
Fourche,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Black  Hills,  in  Lawrence  County.  These  Lawrence 
County  ranges  are  on  the  main  roads  entering  Dead  wood.  The  Marqnis  de  Mores  has 
constructed  a  wagon  road  from  Medora  to  the  Black  Hills.  About  240,000  young  cattle 
were  sent  west  last  year  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  into  Western  Dakota  and 
Eastern  Montana. 

There  have  been  as  many  young  cattle  shipped  west  as  there  has  been  shipped  east 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  Northern  Pacific  has  stock-yards  at  Miles  City,  Glen- 
dive,  Bismarck,  Fargo,  and  Saint  Paul. 

There  is  a  very  active  movement  going  on  in  Dakota  toward  improving  the  breed 
of  cattle  both  for  dairy  purposes  and  for  beef.  President  James  J.  Hill,  of  the  Saint 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway,  last  year  purchased  some  200  fine  bred 
young  bulls,  which  he  distributes  over  the  lines  of  his  roa<l  to  responsible  farmers  iiree 
of  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed.  James  B.  Power,  land  and  em- 
igration commissioner  of  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway,  opened 
a  stock  farm  in  ld7c$  35  miles  south  of  Fargo,  where  he  has  been  breeding  Durhams 
and  Herefords.     He  is  also  breeding  some  tine  trotting  stock. 

In  Western  Dakota  the  cattle  are  all  on  the  range. 
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APPENDIX  No.  48. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  HON,  JOH.M  BAILEY,  DELEGATE  IX  COXGRESS  FROM 
THE  TERRITORY  OF  IDAHO,  AND  HON.  JOSEPH  K,  TOOLE,  DELEGATE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE   TERRITORY  OF  MONTANA,  APRIL  2,  1885. 

MEMORANDA,  APRIL  2,  1885. 

Hou.  John  Hailoy,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Idaho,  states  that  if  they  had  arte- 
sian wells  in  that  Territory  a  great  nnniher  of  cattle  could  be  raised  there.  The  sink- 
ing of  artesian  wells  has  not  oeeu  experimented  upon  in  Idaho. 

Hon.  Joseph  K.  Toole,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Montana,  states  that  there  are 
two  artesian  wells  at  Miles  City,  and  the  result  has  been  reasonably  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Hailey  says  that  Texas  cattle  can  do  better  at  the  north,  for  the  reason  that 
the  air  is  more  stimulating,  and  the  grasses  are  more  nutritions.  There  are  at  least 
350,000  or  400,000  cattle  in  Idaho.  The  bulk  of  our  stock  comes  from  Oregon.  We 
bring  most  of  onr  stock  for  breeding  purposes  from  the  Eastern  States.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  in  the  Territory  that  have  got  any  Texas  blood  in 
them. 

Mr.  Toole  savs  that  the  range-cattle  business  commenced  in  Montana  in  1868  or 
1869  to  a  consi<lerable  extent.    Some  cattle  were  brought  there  as  early  as  1861. 

In  reply  to  the  cinestion  as  to  what  is  the  sentiment  in  Montana  in  regard  to  the 
Texas  cattle  trail,  Mr.  Toole  replies  that  the  sentiment  is  nnanimously  opposed  to  it, 
for  the  reason  that  it  monopolizes  the  ranges  of  that  country  in  the  interest  of  people 
who  are  not  actual  residents  of  that  country,  and  because  it  takes  up  the  ranges  by 
large  companies  foreign  to  Montana  to  the  detriment  of  actual  residents,  and  it  tends 
■alao  to  deteriorate  the  breed  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Toole  says  that  in  Montana  these  large  corporations  from  the  South,  which  dnr- 
ing  the  last  five  or  six  years  have  been  driving  up  immense  herds  of  cattle  from  Texas, 
have  done  so  without  pretending  to  acquire  any  water  rights.  Only  to  a  very  small  ex- 
tent have  the  great  rangeownersof  Montana  acquired  the  ownership  of  land  along  the 
water.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  Idaho.  Of  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  Mon- 
tana only  a  small  proportion  is  owned  by  foreign  individual  proprietors.  The  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  Montana  is  opposed  to  allowing  people  to  come  in  there  with  their 
large  herds  and  eat  out  the  ranges  right  up  to  the  doors  of  the  actual  settlers.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  that  that  would  follow  the  establishment  of  the  cattle  range. 
The  Texas  cattle  destroy  more  jgrass  by  running  over  it  and  tearing  the  grass  out  of 
the  roots  than  they  do  by  grazing  upon  it. 

Question.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Texas  cattle  are  much  better  rustlers,  and  there- 
fore better  able  to  endure  the  rigors  of  the  climate  during  the  winter  time,  than  the 
native  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Hailey's  reply  is  that  as  a  general  thiuj^  they  do  not  stand  it  so  well.  In  the  first 
place,  when  they  come  from  Texas,  b^'  they  time  they  get  to  the  northern  ranges  they 
are  thin  in  ficsh  and  are  not  prepared  to  go  into  the  winter.  Again,  we  find  that  cattle 
brought  from  the  east  during  the  first  winter  west  will  not  take  care  of  themselves 
and  endure  the  northern  climate  as  well  as  the  Texas  cattle.  The  pure  blooded  Texas 
cattle  do  not  take  on  as  much  flesh  as  the  native  cattle,  and,  consequently,  are  not 
prepared  to  stand  the  northern  climate  as  well  as  the  cattle  of  the  northern  ranges. 

Mr.  Hailey  says  that  the  great  cattle  owners  of  Montana  and  Idaho  who  are  re- 
garded as  citizens,  including  the  foreigners,  do  not  depend  for  the  privileges  of  water 
upon  the  actual  ownership  of  lands  along  the  water. 

Messrs.  Hailey  and  Toole  denounced  the  proposition  to  lease  the  public  domain  as  an 
ontrage  upon  the  settlers. 
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lyFORMATIOS  FIRSISBED  BY  BOX.  MORTOS  E.  POST,  LATE  DELEGA 
IS  COXGRESS  FROM  THE  TERRITORY  OF  WYOMIXG,  IS  REGARD  TO  TH 
CATTLE  BISISESS  OF  THAT  TERRITORY. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  BREED  OF  RANGE  AND  RANCH  CATTUE. 

The  most  important  points  bearing  upon  tbis  subject  relate,  first,  to  the  claos 
bnlls  nsed ;  second,  to  tne  female  stock;  and,  third,  to  the  character  of  theinereaae^ — 
The  Hercfords  and  the  Durhams,  or  Short-horns,  are  the  favorite  breeds.     Oar  stock" — 
men  dnring  the  last  few  years  have  been  doing  their  ver>'  best  to  get  the  best  breeds,- — 
the  highest  class  of  bnlls  which  they  can  procore.    The  cattle  breeders  of  Wyoming' 
have  imported  bulls  quite  largely  from  Enrope.    The  very  best  specimens  of  the  fine — 
breeds  have  been  procured.    The  importations  from  England  have  been  principally 
Herefords.     Durham  bulls  have  been  imported  mostly  firom  the  States  of  Kentaeky, 
Illinois,  and  other  States  of  this  country.    The  numl>er  of  cows  and  heifers  bronght 
into  Wyoming  has  been  much  less  than  that  of  bnlls.    The  range-cattle  business  of 
Wyoming  began  along  from  1868  to  1870.    From  that  time  to  abont  1876  or  1878  the 
great  bulk  of  the  catUe  were  brought  from  Texas.    About  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
stock  were  steers,  and  the  rest  cows  snd  heifers.    After  that  the  rangeraen  imported 
largely  from  Nevada  and  Oregon  and  the  Territories  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  UtiUi, 
and  alHO  some  from  Colorado — mixed  herds  of  cattle.     The  cattle  imiiorted  from  Utah, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana  were  a  good  class  of  cattle,  being  composed 
mainly  of  improved  natives,  and  largely  also  of  improved  Texas  stock.    The  cattle- 
men of  Wyoming  realized  at  an  early  day  the  importance  of  improving  the  breed  ©r 
their  animals,  and  accordingly  began  as  early  as  1874  or  1875  to  import  graded  and 
thoroughbred  bulls.    The  result  is  that  the  general  average  of  the  range  cattle  or 
Wyoming  to-day  is  improved  stock,  having  large  frames  and  small  bones.     They  are 
well-developed  animals,  furnishing  a  superior  quality  of  beef.    We  have  done  more  in 
Wyoming  toward  improving  the  breed  of  cattle  than  has  been  done  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  range-cattle  area.     Our  cattle  to-day  are  of  a  very  high  standard,  and  we 
have  increased  the  value  of  our  herds  materially  by  systematic  breeding.     The  success 
already  attained  in  stimulating  the  cattlemen  of  Wyoming  to  still  further  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  improving  the  breed  of  their  stock.    The  example  of  Wyoming  is 
being  followed  very  extensively  throughout  the  range  cattle  area.     The  gemtral 
quality  of  the  cattle  of  Montana  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Wyoming,  but  with  that 
exception  Wyoming  is  much  ahead  of  all  the  rest. 

THE  WYOMING  STOCK   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Wyoming  Stock  Association  is  one  of  the  best  organized  and  most  effective  in  its 
workings  of  any  stock  association  in  the  United  States. 

It. is  controlled  by  stockmen  for  their  mutual  benefit.  They  have  detectives  and  in- 
spectors stationed  at  such  points  as  may  be  necessary  to  look  after  stray  cattle,  and 
cattle  being  shipped  or  driven  out  of  the  country  with  brands  belonging  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  association.  They  arrange  for  the  sjiring  "round  nps,*'  so  as  to  work  in 
harmony  and  have  each  man*s  interest  looked  after,  and  to  see  that  each  owner  fur- 
nishes his  proportion  both  of  cowboys  and  supplies.  These  "  round  ups^'  are  under  the 
control  of  captains  or  officers  appointed  under  the  association,  and  have  entire  charge. 
In  ea.se  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  different  brands,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  law,  such 
matters  are  referred  to  a  disinterested  party  as  arbitrator,  and  his  decision  is  usually 
accepted  as  final. 

In  regard  to  the  inspection  system,  it  has  proven  very  beneficial,  as  cattle  sometimes 
stray  some  distance  from  the  ranges.  The  inspectors  are  stationed  at  Omaha,  Kansas 
City,  and  other  points  where  cattle  are  shipped  through  by  i-ail.  When  a  train  of  cattle 
arrives  at  any  one  of  these  points  the  inspector  looks  through  the  cattle,  and  if  he 
finds  cattle  w'hose  brand  indicates  that  they  belong  to  a  member  of  the  Wyoming 
Stock  Association,  other  than  the  shipper,  such  cattle  are  consigned  to  some  comrois-     . 
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sioD  merchant  in  Chicago  for  sale  and  the  proceeds  are  remitted  to  the  association, 
and  by  it  handed  over  to  the  proper  owners. 

The  stock  growers'  association  of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota 
work  in  harmony  with  the  Wyoming  association.  The  detectives  of  the  associations 
look  aAer  cattle  thieves  and  men  gnilty  of  altering  brands,  &c. 

The  cattle  business  np  to  the  present  time  has  been  the  great  business  of  Wyoming. 
The  Iaw»  of  the  Territory  have  been  framed  specially  with  the  view  of  protecting  this 
interest. 

THE  SOIL  OF  WYOMING. 

The  cultivation  of  the  land  of  Wyoming  is  simply  a  question  of  water.  The  soil 
throagbout  the  Territory  produces  the  natural  grasses  in  abundance,  but  there  is  not 
A  sufficient  rainfall  for  farming.  Irrigation  is  necessary  to  produce  cro^)s  success- 
fnlly.  All  the  agriculture  carried  on  in  Wyoming  is  by  means  of  artificial  irrigation. 
It  is  estiraat-ed  that  we  have  10,000  square  miles  in  the  Territory  which  can  thus  be 
watered  successfully.  This  constitutes  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  98,000  square  miles 
in  the  Territory. 

INCREASED   RAINFALL. 

The  climatic  changes  in  Wyoming  have  been  very  perceptible  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  increased  precipitation  of  moisture  has  been  very  great ;  perhaps  not  so 
^reat  as  in  the  western  part  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  But  if  tne  increase  continues 
loraterm  of  years  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  able  to  raise  crops  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  Territory  without  irrigation.  The  season  of  1884  was  very  favorable,  and  large 
qnantities  of  hay  were  cut  on  the  high  lands. 

THE   NATURAL  (tRASSES   OF   WYOMING. 

Of  natural  nutritious  grass  we  have  some  56  ditt'erent  varieties.  The  prevailing 
^^rieties  are  principally  gramma  or  gamma,  the  bunch  grass,  wild  oat«,  bnnalo  grass, 
»Dd  a  peculiar  kind  of  blue  grass.  This  is  different  from  the  blue  grass  of  Kentucky. 
'Jjave  had  no  personal  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  lucern,  but  know  in  a  geu- 
*farl  way  of  the  ♦*xperieoce  of  others.  Where  it  has  been  tried  it  has  proved  very  muc- 
*^fal.  Usually  three  crops  are  grown  during  each  year.  Until  it  is  wel  rooted  it 
^Qoires  to  be  irrigated,  but  as  the  roots  go  down  very  deep  it  finally  becomes  self- 
^staining.  It  is  found  to  be  a  very  nutritious  and  sustaining  article  of  food  for 
<^&ttle,  horses,  hogs,  and  sheep.  It  is  largely  cut  and  used  as  hay,  three  crops  a  year 
^ing  the  average. 

IMPROVING  THE   DREED  OF   RANGE  CATTLE. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  t«  the  practicability  of  maintaining  the  high  grade 
of  cattle  if  unprotected  the  year  round  on  the  range.    It  may  be  true  to  some  extent 
as  to  thoroughbred  cattle,  but  we  find  by  experience  that  our  native-born  stock  main- 
tain their  finer  characteristics — even  those  which  are  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves 
throughout  their  life-time.     We  tind  that  their  instinct  lea<ls  even  onr  higher  bred 
animals  to  ^'rustle''  and  seek  food  for  themselves  without  deteriorating.     Our  expe- 
rience is  that  there  is  no  class  of  cattle  so  well  qualified  to  resist  the  rigors  of  our 
winters  as  cattle  raised  on  the  ranges,  without  regard  to  the  standard  of  their  breed- 
ing.    We  find  that  the  Texas  steers  driven  up  into  our  country  show  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  loss,  especially  during  their  first  winter  north,  than  among  our  own  native-born 
cattle. 

The  losses  of  calves  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  taking  the  bulls  away  in  the  fall 
and  holding  them  in  a  pasture  until  the  proper  breeding  season. 

THE  BREEDING  OF  CATTLE   ON  THE   NORTHERN  RANGES. 

Considering  the  inferior  quality  of  stock  and  the  prices  which  we  have  had  to  pay 
for  young  cattle  from  Texas,  it  is'much  more  desirable  to  raise  our  stock  in  Wyoming 
than  to  import  from  Texas. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  onr  people  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  bought 
Texas  cattle,  but  it  nasbeen  for  the  reason  that  wo  were  not  able  to  breed  cattle  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  new  capital  seeking  investment.  I  think  we  will 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  what  we  produce,  from  the  tact  that  it  is  impracticable  un- 
der the  present  condition  of  affairs  to  import  snccessfnlly,  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  Texas  cattle  being  driven  across  the  States  and  Territories  which  they  have 
to  pass  through  in  order  to  reach  our  Territory. 

The  increased  price  of  young  Texas  stock  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  has  been 
due  to  the  increa8e<l  demand  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  the  \iOTU\<iTw  x^wv;'^  wcAVa 
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the  high  prices  which  have  mled  for  beef,  aod  the  depreciation  in  nnmber  of  the  stock 
cattle  iu  tlie  Western  States.  esi)ecially  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Wiseonsiiu 
The  tendency  now  is  for  the  beef-cattle  business  to  leave  the  old  States  and  moveoii^ 
on  the  Territories.    Tbe  farmers  of  those  States  are  devoting  their  attention  more  msKi^ 
more  to  tbe  dairy  business. 

Question.  To  what  extent  can  the  capacity  of  .Wyoming  for  cattle  raising  be  i.^' 
creased  f 

Answer.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  increase  of  the  water  supply. 

Question.  How  far  can  cattle  range  trom  water  at  the  present  time? 

AnKwer.  Five  or  six  miles  is  as  long  a  distance  as  cattle  will  snccessfnlly  graze 
water. 

Question.  So  that  the  range  lands  now  between  the  belts  of  lands  following  I 
streams  are  to-day  practically  unavailable  for  grazing  purposes? 

Answer.  Yes ;  practically  so. 

Question.  Has  the  experiment  of  artesian  wells  been  tried  to  any  extent  in  the  hi 
lands  of  Wyoming  f 
•   Answer.  No;  not  at  all. 

Question.  And  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  you  still  have  an  abundance  of 
within  reach  of  a  natural  water  supply  ? 

Answer.  Yes ;  that  is  so. 

Question.  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  of  Wyoming  as  compared  with  that 
the  adjacent  States  and  Territories? 

Answer.  In  the  greater  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  the  soil  is  of  a  gravell 
loam,  carrying  quite  a  s€>d,  and  for  that  reason  it  holds  more  moisture  than  the  so 
of  the  adjacent  Territories  and  the  State  of  Colorado.     We  are  less  liable  to  drongh 
and  we  iind  that  with  an  increasing  water  supply  we  have  an  increased  crop  of  _ 
The  grass  of  Wyoming  does  not  '*  kill  out"  as  the  result  of  long  drought  and  ovei 
stocking  of  the  ranges,  for  the  reason  that  the  soil  is  firm,  and  the  roots  of  the 
well  set,  and  the  surface  well  covered,  whereas  iu  a  large  portion  of  the  Sonthe: 
country,  also  in  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  the  soil  is  loose  and  saudy,  so  that  when  tb 
seasons  are  dry  and  the  wind  blows  the  soil  away  from  the  roots  it  is  apt  to  parch  out 
except  in  the  mountainous  country,  where  the  soil  is  very  firm.    The  soil  of  Montan 
and  Dakota  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Wyoming. 

Question.  What  is  the  percentage  of  loss  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winter? 

Answer.  The  percentage  of  loss  from  all  causes  would  be  a  general  average  of  frona 
3  to  5  per  cent.    This  loss  occurs  mainly  from  young  heifers  dropping  calves  too  early 
in  the  seastm.     Wyoming  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  cold,  damp  "blizzards''  a^ 
Texas  and  the  South  generally,  nor  to  the  extreme  cold  of  the  North  as  is  Dakota  an<f 
Montana,  therefore  we  are  most  favorably  situated.    This,  in  connection  with  our 
abundant  supply  of  grass,  enables  our  cattle  to  approach  the  winter  in  better  condi- 
tion, and  to  withstand  the  severe  stonns  with  less  loss.    Tbe  snowfall  is  about  tbe 
same  in  Wyoming  as  in  Montana,  but  the  range  of  the  thenuometer  is  not  so  great  in 
Wyoming.     Our  principal  raiufall  is  during  spring  and  summer  months,  and  before 
the  frosts  occur,  so  that  the  ^rass  cures  in  its  natural  conditiou,  and  retains  its  full 
nutritious  qualities  during  winter. 

Question.  What  per  cent,  of  your  cows  drop  calves  each  year? 

Answer.  I  suppose  about  50  to  60  per  cent.  The  increase  from  two-year-old  heifers 
is  about  40  per  cent. 

Question.  How  does  the  increase  in  Wyoming  compare  with  the  increase  in  Texas 
and  tbe  South  ? 

Answer.  I  should  say  that  the  increase  was  much  greater  in  that  country  than  in 
Wyoming;  but  every  two  animals  raised  in  Wyoming  are  worth  three  raised  in  tbe 
Southern  country. 

Question.  About  what  relation  does  tbe  amount  of  capital  invested  in  horses  and  in 
sheep  in  Wyoming  bear  to  tbe  amount  of  capital  invested  in  cattle ;  also,  how  does  the 
amount  of  capital  in  horses  and  in  sheep  compare  with  that  in  cattle  in  the  adjoining 
States  and  Territories,  in  so  far  as  you  can  judge  f 

AiiMwer.  The  breeding  of  horses  in  Wyoming  is,  practically,  a  new  industry.  The 
ininienHO  cattlr  business  has  excluded  almost^  every  other  branch  of  the  stock  busi> 
ness,  but  within  ihe  last  four  or  five  years  some  of  our  people  have  been  turning  their 
attention  to  horses  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  now  quite  a  large  number  of  horse 
ranches  or  breeding  establishmentH  in  the  Territory,  and  tbe  owners  are  showing  the 
same  foresight  as  our  cattlemen  have  shown  iu  the  improvement  of  cattle.  The 
business  promises  to  grow  and  be  proti table.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  relative 
magnitudf;  oi  the  two  industries.  The  horse  business,  at  the  present  time,  is  insignifi> 
cant  as  compared  with  the  cattle  business.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  now  invested 
in  VVyoming  overlS100,000,000  actual  valuation,  including  the  cattle  business  alone, 
and  not  including  lands,  and  probablv  not  over  $5,000,000  altogether  invested  in 
horses.  Last  year  we  shipped  out  of  \Vyoming  somewhat  over  160,000  head  of  cattle, 
and  the  previous  year  over  200,000  head^    In  1884  the  ]>rices  had  fallen,  and  therefore 
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stock  was  held  back.  Estimated  at  $50  a  bead,  the  shipments  of  Inst  year  of  160,000 
head  woald  be  somewhat  aboat  18,000,000,  but  that  does  not  reproneiit  the  increased 
value  of  the  herds  on  the  rauj^e,  for  the  reason  that  at  least  five- sixths  of  the  ship- 
iDODts  consisted  of  steers,  leaving  tlie  heifers  and  yonng  cows  on  the  ran^e.  Regard- 
io^  the  sheep  business :  We  have,  ])erhaps,  altogether  in  the  Territory  in  the  neigh* 
iwrhood  of  nail*  a  million  head  of  sheep,  that  would  be  worth  from  §1,500,000  to 
I2,00f»,000. 

Qaestion.  Is  the  climate,  soil,  and  natural  food  supply  of  Wyoming  favorable  to 
^he  raising  of  sheep  ? 
Answer.  Yes ;  the  business  has  been  reasonably  successfal. 
Qaestion.  Do  you  brand  your  young  horses  ? 
.    Answer.  Yes;  by  using  a  small  brand,  which  does  not  disfigure  the  animal,  or  in- 
J  are  his  market  value. 

Qaestion.  Do  you  allow  your  horjios  to   niiugle  with  those  of  other  owners  of 
"Ofaee,  as  the  cattle  of  ditFerent  proprietors  intermingle  on  the  ranges? 

Answer.  Horses  that  run  on  the  public  domain  mix  with  other  horses,  but  horses 
^o  not  stray  as  badly  as  cattle,  and  become  more  attached  to  a  range  than  cattle,  and 
*^^  that  reason  do  not  mix  up  so  much  as  cattle.    The  horses  are  not  *^  rouuded  up  *' 
^^^  the  association.     In  some  instances  horses  are  kept  entirely  within  inclosures. 
.     Qaestion.  Of  late  years  have  owners  of  herds  of  cattle  who  own  no  water  rights, 
**    f.,  no  land  along  the  streams,  come  into  Wyoming  and  allowed  their  cattle  to  inter- 
^^Mngle  with  those  of  the  ranchmen  who  own  lands  on  the  streams,  and  what  position 
^^^)es  the  Wyoming  Stockgrowers*  Association  take  in  regard  to  such  cattle-owners  with- 
^^Xit  water  rights? 

Answer.  The  association  has  taken  no  action  one  way  or  the  other  as  an  associa- 
^lOD.     But  very  few  instances  have  occurred  where  cattlemen  have  turned  their  cat- 
tle loose  on  ranges  already  occupied.     It  would  be  uuadvisable  for  any  new-comer  to 
Xindertake  to  graze  a  large  herd  upon  ranges  already  sufHciently  stocked.     There  is  a 
common  law  or  understanding  among  ranchmen,  generally,  with  regard  to  the  range 
'wrhich  is  supposed  to  be  tributary  to  their  watering  privileges,  and  they  would  nat- 
urally feel  aggneved,  and  be  likely  to  resent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  new-comer 
to  place  cattle  upon  the  ranges,  and  in  ease  he  had  secured  no  water  rights  of  his 
own,  he  would  be  regarded  as  an  intruder.     The  intnider  would,  to  some  extent,  ieop- 
ardize  the  interest  of  the  occupants  of  the  ranges,  as  well  as  his  own,  by  turning  loose 
more  cattle  than  the  range  would  support. 

Question.  Has  there  ever  been  any  rule  proposed,  or  even  tacitly  adopted,  among 
ranchmen  of  any  particular  section  as  to  proportioning  the  number  of  cattle  which 
they  shall  keep  according  to  the  extent  of  the  water  privileges  which  they  have  f 
Answer.  None  that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Qaestiou.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  on  the  different  ranges  will,  of 
course,  differ  very  much.  Would  it  not  be  true  in  time,  if  \t  is  not  true  to-day,  that 
there  will  be  a  very  great  disproportion  existing  between  the  amount  of  water  privi- 
leges which  the  different  ranchmen  will  own  and  the  number  of  cattle  which  they 
should  own  t 

Ahswer.  There  is  no  present  indication  of  any  trouble  of  that  sort.  We  have  prac- 
tically exhausted  the  supply  of  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  and  the 
snpply  from  Texas  being  shut  off  by  the  closing  up  of  the  trailwill  compel  the  cattle- 
owners  of  Wyoming  to  rely  upon  their  own  increase. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposition  to  slaughter  beef  in  Wyoming  and 
ship  the  carcasses  east  Instead  of  the  living  animals. 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  improvement  and  a  great  advantage  to  the 
stock  interest,  besides  furnishing  to  consumers  a  clean  and  wholesome  class  of  beef, 
free  from  the  bruises  and  feverishness  incident  to  shipping  cattle  alive,  especially  our 
range  animals,  which  are  highly  nervous  and  excitable. 

Question.  Do  ^you  think  it  would  be  a  paying  investment  U^  establish  slaughtering 
places  in  Wyoming? 

Answer.  I  am  not  posted  as  to  the  business  of  slaughtering,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that 
if  it  is  a  good  business  to  be  carried  on  in  Chicago,  it  would  certainly  bo  more  profit- 
able to  slaughter  the  cattle  near  the  ranges. 

Question.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  carcasses  weigh  only  about  57  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  live  animals,  would  not  this  difficulty  arisi^ — that  the  remaining  4:5 
per  cent.,  representing  the  hides,  hoofs,  horns,  and  other  parts,  including  offal,  which 
is  now  utilized  in  the  varied  industries  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  could  not  be  so  profit- 
ably disposed  of  in  Wyoming  ? 

Answer.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  cost  less  to  ship  the  hides,  blood,  hoofs,  horns, 
Jcc,  of  the  animal,  after  being  slaughtered,  than  to  ship  it  in  the  shape  of  live  ani- 
mals. The  railroad  companies  would  lose  very  little  in  the  matter  of  total  weight 
haul|  froDJ  the  fact  that  the  hides,  hoofs,  horns,  and  blood  would  also  be  shipped,  but 
in  more  compact  forms,  making  more  desirable  freights  for  the  railroads.  It  seems 
that  the  railroad  companies  have  lost  sight  of  this.    They  think  they  would  lose  aril 
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bat  the  carcasHes.     Besides,  if  we  count  the  ice  which  is  used  iu  cooling  tl 
would  probably,  in  the  long  run,  haul  more  tons  weight  of  dressed  animals 
would  of  animals  shipped  alive. 

Question.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  in  Wyoming  to  slaught-er  cattle 
ship  carcasses  east  f 

Answer.  There  has  been  no  effort  of  any  magnitude  with  the  proper  facii 

Question.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  in  transporting  cattle  from 
to  Chicago  f 

Answer.  About  eight  days. 

Question.  How  many  rests  do  the  cattle  takef 

Answer.  They  are  usually  unloa<led  about  three  times,  for  periods  of  tw 
hours  each  time. 

Question.  What  is  the  average  shrinkage  of  stock  in  being  transported  fr 
enno  to  Chicago? 

Answer.  I  tliink  about  100  pounds  to  each  1/iOO  pound  animal.     Choyen 
great  center  for  the  cattle  trade  of  the  northern  ranges. 

Question.  What  is  the  cost  per  head  of  transporting  cattle  from  Wyomin 
cago,  including  all  incidental  expenses  f 

Answer.  The  average  cost  of  marketing  cattle,  including  transportation  fr 
in  Wyoming^  and  feed,  handling,  and  commissions  in  Chicago,  is,  say,  $8 
Cattle  weigh  on  the  average  1,200  pounds  apiece  at  Chicago,  and  lose  i 
pounds  in  shrinkage.  This  applies  to  Wyoming-bre<l  cattle.  I  desire  to  ad 
point  that  in  speaking  about  Wyoming  cattle,  and  particularly  the  shi| 
them,  1  have  had  reference  entirely  to  our  native  Wyoming  cattle,  and  not 
wintered  cattle. 


APPENDIX  No.  50. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR,  FT.  H,  MILLER,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  KANSAS  CITY 
BOARD  OF  TRADE,  IN  REGARD  TO  CA  TTLE  MO  VEMENTS  A  T  THA  T  CITY, 
A  ND  NORTH  B  Y  TRAIL, 

Board  op  Tradk,  Office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Kansas  Cittff  Mo.,  April  17,  1885. 

Dkar  Sir:  Yonr  favors  of  April  4  aud  8  camo  to  my  ofil^e  during  my  absence  at 
New  Orleans,  hence  the  delay  in  answering. 

In  reply  to  yonr  inqniries  concerning  the  Texas  cattle  drive,  I  would  say  that  the 
statement  pnblished  in  my  annual  report  includes  all  cattle  driven  northward  from 
Texaa.  In  the  earlier  years  covered  by  this  statement  the  cattle  driven  north  con- 
sisted largely  of  beef  cattle,  and  were  shipped  eastward  from  stations  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad,  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads,  and 
fit>m  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Kansas  City,  Lawrence  and  Southern  Kansas  Rail- 
road, which  was  at  that  time  Cotfey  ville,  Kansas.  Many  of  those  cattle  were  marketed 
in  Kansas  City,  aud  subsequently  shipped  eastward  into  the  feeding  districts  of  the 
Western  and  Northwestern  States.  Many,  also,  were  slaughtered  here.  During  the 
past  six  or  seven  years  nearly  all  of  the  drive  has  been  made  up  of  stock  cattle  for 
ranges  north  of  Texas.  A  greater  or  less  number  have  been  intended  for  the  Indian 
^ae,  but  most  have  been  stock  cattle.  The  Texa.s  beef  cattle  during  this  time  have 
^n  shipped  out  of  the  State  bv  rail,  and  Jiave  been  mainly  carried  by  the  Iron 
fountain,  the  Southern,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroads. 

My  information  is  that  the  drive  of  1880  included  but  300,000  head  of  cattle,  150,000 
less  than  the  statement  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Loving,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  I  include, 
op'^'ever,  only  cattle  that  crossed  the  State  lines  into  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  New 
^^'Xico,  while  his,  most  likely,  includes  all  that  passed  Fort  Worth,  many  of  which 
*^^I>pea  in  the  pan  handle  of  Texas  and  in  the  Indian  Territory.  This  probably  ac- 
<?J>tiUt8  for  the  difference  in  his  estimate  and  mine,  and,  if  I  am  correct  in  this  surmise, 
*  -2-^^  that  difference  ought  to  exist. 

^«  record  is  kept  here,  either  by  merchants  or  the  stoc^  yards,  which  distinguishes 

J*   t^o  whether  receipts  are  of  native,  range,  or  Texas  origin.     Hence  it  is  impossible 

***"  me  to  make  that  distinction  for  you.     I  have  applied  to  several  of  our  merchants 

"^  *io  handle  range  cattle  largely  for  an  approximate,  but  they  say  that  they  cannot 

IJJ^keone.     I  can  say,  however,  that  no  cattle  now  come  to  this  market  direct  from 

^  ^^as.   Our  receipts  are  all  of  native  and  range  cattle ;  but  the  range  cattle  are  mostlv 

^■^V  of  Texas  origin,  having  been  driven  from  that  State  in  previous  years  as  stock 

^ttle.    A  few  extra  fine  native  cattle  are  shipped  eastward  from  this  city  without 

^t^tering  the  Saint  Louis  or  Chicago  markets,  but  the  general  fact  is  that  cattle  mar- 

*^eted  here  ate  afterwanls  marketed  in  one  or  other  of  these  cities. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  8th,  I  would  say  first  that  no  data  has  ever  beeu  preserved 
hero  which  would  enable  me  to  give  you  the  average  weight  of  cattle  shipped  from 
here.  The  nnmber  shipped  eastward  during  1884  was  411,706.  The  total  number  shipped 
was 463,001,  besides  which  there  were  90,991  driven  out  of  the  yard  for  local  consump- 
tion and  packing  purposes. 

As  before  remarked,  substantially  all  of  those  shipped  went  either  to  Saint  Louis 
or  Chicago  on  their  way  east. 

My  records  show  a  shipment  of  12,746,870  pounds  of  fresh  beef  from  this  point,  of 
which  7,934,770  pounds  went  by  eastward  lines.  Some  of  this  beef  has  been  shipped 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  cities,  but  how  much  I  have  no  means  of  telling. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  you  more  information  concerning  the 
cattle  product  of  Texas,  and  the  ranges  north  of  that  State,  but  I  know  of  no  means 
of  obtaining  it. 

Any  further  information  I  can  furnish  you  at  any  time  will  be  furnished  with  great 
pleasure. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  MILLER, 

Secretary, 
'  Hon.  JosKPii  NiMMO,  Jr., 

Chief  Bureau  of  StatisUcSf  Washington j  Z>.  C, 
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ralve  0/  the  export!  of  cattle  and  producti  of  caltle  from  Ike  fniltd  Statu,  hg  eotllttnim  ^  ^'f 
the  gear  ending  June  30,  1B84. 
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^  APPENDIX  No.  54. 

^ESTWABD  SHIPMENTS  OF  CATTLE  INTO  NORTHERN  RANGES  BY  RAIL 

nv^orthem  Padflo  SailroAd  Compaay,  General  Freight  Agent's  Office ;  operatinff  Northern  Paolflc 
BaUroad,  Saint  Paal  and.  Northern  Paoiflo  BaUroad,  Little  Fall*  and  Dakota  Railroad,  Northern 
Paeiflo,  Fergns  and  Black  HiUs  Railroad,  Fargo  and  Sonthwestem  Railroad,  Shanbom,  Coopcovtown 
aod  Tiirtle  Moontain  Railroad,  Jamestown  and  NorUiem  Railroad,  Rocky  Moontahi  y^\rnmJ\  of 
Montana,  Helena  and  Jefferson  Coonty  Railroad.  J.  M.  Hannaford,  gencural  freight  agent ;  8.  L. 
HoorOi  assistant  general  freight  agent] 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  JpHI  10, 1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  Toar,  tele^^m  of  the  9th  instaut,  asking  for  the  total  number  of  cattle 
shipped  west  to  the  ranges  over  the  line  of  oar  road  during^  the  year  1884  and  the  ap- 
proximate averaee  yalue  is  received.  In  ronnd  figures,  we  shipped  west  daring  the  time 
mentioned  QSyCKKThead  of  young  cattle,  averaging  hali  yearlings  and  half  two-year-olds. 
These  cattle  were  worth  about  |23  per  head  at  uie  point  of  delivery,  or  |2,254,000.  I 
tliink  there  should  be  $225,000  added  to  these  figures  for  the  excess  valuation  of  bolls, 
blooded  stock,  d&c,  which  were  mixed  in  with  these  shipments,  and  which  we  took 
under  a  release  from  the  owner  at  the  same  rate  and  valuation,  and  cannot  therefore 
tell  how  many  there  were. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  M.  HANNAFORD. 
Oeneral  Freight  Agent, 
Mr.  Joseph  Nihmo,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Siaiietioe,  Waehington,  D,  C. 


[Union  Pacific  Railway  Company.    General  Traf&o  lianager's  Office.] 

OBfAHA,  May  4,  1885. 

Dkab  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  the  9th  ult.,  we  shipped  over  our  line  in 
Nebraska  1,025  car-loads  of  cattle  in  1884  to  the  western  ranges,  and  284  car-loads  over 
our  Kansas  lines.    We  average  ahout  20  head  per  oar-lof&,  making  1,309  oars ;  SM) 
per  car  =96,180  head  of  oattte ;  average,  t30  per  head. 
Yours,  truly, 

THOS.  L.  KIMBALL, 

General  Traffic  Manager. 
Hon.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Staiieiios,  Waehington,  D,  C, 


ITelegram.J 

TOPEKA,  Kans.«  ApHl  17, 1885. 

To  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  Waehingtonf  D,  C. : 

Cattle  shipped  west  to  ranges  daring  1884  numbered  31,250 ;  horses,  about  7,000. 
Refer  to  C.  J.  Morse,  Kansas  City,  as  to  valuation. 

J.  J.  GODDARD. 

H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3 19  289 
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STATEMENT  BY  MR.  LEVI  C,  WADE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MEXICAN  CEN- 
TRAL RAILWAY  COMPANY,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  RANGE  AJND  RANCH 
CATTLE  BUSINESS  OF  MEXICO. 

[Mexican  Central  Bailway  Co^,  Limited ;  Ma«on  Building,  No.  70  Kilby  stroet    P.  O.  Box  281S. 

Levi  C.  wade,  president.    S.  W.  Kejnolds,  treasurer.] 

Boston,  ApHl  25,  1885. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  yonr  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  inquiring  in  regard  to  range  and 
ranch  cattle  in  Mexico. 

Since  the  opening  of  our  line,  the  nnmher  of  cattle  in  si^ht  has  evidently  inoreaaed. 
BetTreen  Paso  del  Norte  and  the  city  of  Chihuahua  there  is  a  large  extent  of  grazing 
country,  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  United  States,  with  rich  abundant  grasses  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water.  It  contains  many  fine  lakes  and  ponds,  and  on  it  are  pas- 
tured vast  herds  of  neat-cattle  and  horses. 

In  spite  of  the  duties  upon  cattle,  there  is  some  trade  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  as  you  will  see  by  our  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1884  (a  copy  of  which  I  send  you),  page  31,  we  carried  2,219  horses  and  2,855  head 
of  neat-cattle.  Nearly  the  whole  of  those  were  transported  from  different  points  in 
Mexico  to  the  United  States. 

Our  stock  business  is  growing,  and  the  establishment  of  a  stock  yard  at  £1  Paao 
would  very  materialljr  increase  the  traffic.    At  present,  the  buying  or  Mexican  cattle 
is  done  wholly  by  individuals  who  go  to  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cattle 
and  horses  for  their  ranches  in  the  United  States. 
Tours,  truly, 

LEVI  C.  WADE, 
Pretident. 

Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  Esq., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,   Washington,  D.  C. 
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STATEMENT  IS  REGARD  TO  THE  EARLY  SUIPMENTS  OF  CATTLE  AND 
DRESSED  BEEF  TO  EUROPE,  BY  MR,  WILLIAM  COUVELL,  OF  BOSTON, 
MASS. 

Brighton-,  Mass.,  April  13, 1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  yonrs  of  the  11th  instant,  the  tirst  cargo  of  beef  cattle  that  I 
shipped  to  Europe  was  in  October,  1876.  I  bcl  ieve  those  were  the  first  shipped  from  any 
poitm  the  United  States,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  small  lot  in  the  spring  of  same 
year.  I  have  been  across  twenty-six  times  since,  myself,  with  cattle.  I  am  not  certain 
as  to  the  exact  time  when  dressed  beef  was  sent,  but,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  I 
think  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1874  or  spring  of  1875,  from  New  York. 
Eespectfolly,  drc, 

WILLIAM  COLWELL. 
Joseph  Nimmo,  Esq. 
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STATEMEST  IX  REGARD  TO  THE  EARLY  SHIPMENTS  OF  CATTLE  AND 
,   DRESSED   BEEF  TO  EUROPE,  BY  MR.   NELSON  MORRIS,  OF  CHICAGO, 
ILL.^ 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Exchange  Building, 

Chicago,  April  20, 188&. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  lltb  inst.,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  was  the  fint  exporter  oi 
■live  cattle  fitom  the  United  States  to  Europe.  I  exported  a  few  cattle  to  London  and 
"Glasgow  in  1868.    I  also  exported  some  dressed  beef  prior  to  1870. 

The  dlfficalties  attending  the  exportation  of  live  cattle  when  this  trade  was  in  its 
infancy  were  many,  bnt  experience  has  remoyed  most  of  them,  and  tiie  mortality, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  now  ayerages  leas  than 
1  per  cent.  The  most  serious  drawback  now  attending  the  exportation  of  liye  cattle 
from  the  United  States  to  English  ports,  is  the  law  requiring  all  United  States  cattla 
to  be  killed  at  i>ort  of  enti]^  within  five  days  after  landing,  and  debarring  them  from 
being  taken  into  the  interior.  No  such  restrictions  apply  to  Canadian  cattle.  Many 
x>f  the  difficulties  first  encountered  in  exporting  dreasea  beef  have  also  been  oyerooms. 
Respectfully,  vours, 

NELSON  MORRIS. 

Joseph  Nucmo,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Stati9tic$,  Waahingtou, 


APPENDIX  No.  58. 

^T'ATEMENT  BY  MR,  SILAS  BENT,  OF  SAINT  LOUIS,  MO.,  IN  REGARD  TO-^ 
I'HE  METEOROLOGY  AND  CLIMATOLOGY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  WITBf 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  RANGE  AND  RANCH  CATTLE  AREA. 

Saint  Loms,  Mo.,  May  A,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  Thanks  for  yonr  meteorological  statement,  which  I  herewith  return  witb 
some  verbal  corrections  and  criticisms  of  one  or  two  paragraphs  of  yonr  quotations 
from.  Professor  Elias  Loomis,  of  Tale  College,  and  Capt.  Samuel  H.  Mills,  Acting  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  Army,  and  which  I  shall  here  repeat  with  additional  comments, 
as  yon  desired.  Professor  Loomis  says  that  ^'  near  the  Atlantic  coast  the  amount  of 
rainfall  is  evidently  increased  by  vapor  which  comes  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  For 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  vapor 
which  fnmishes  the  rainfall  may  come  to  some  extent  from  these  two  sources  (Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Atlantic  Ocean),  but  it  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  chain  of  the  great  lakes^ 
from  the  rivers,  small  lakes,  and  collections  of  water  from  the  moist  earth.''  Tlie  only 
criticiBm  that  I  shall  offer  to  this  assumption  is  to  ask  the  professor  whence  came  the 
vapor  which  gave  rise  to  this  **  chain  of  great  lakes,  rivers,  small  lakes,  and  coUeotiona 
of  water  from  the  moist  earth  "  and  whence  comes  the  vapor  that  now  keeps  them  in 
Buoh  nnvarving  supply  of  water  from  year  to  year  if  not  from  the  prevailing  west 
winds  which  come  to  tnis  reffion  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  f  Captain  Mills  says,  **  It  seema 
probable  that  evaporation  from  the  Knro-Siwo  is  no  more  important  than  that  frouk 
the  remainder  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  southwest  wind  that  [prevails  (f)]  north  of  California  passes  over  the  Rooky 
Mountains  and  deposits  rain  on  our  Pacific  coast  undoubtedly  draws  most  of  ita 
moistnre  fit>m  the  Pacific  Ocean . "  To  this  I  reply  that  the  only  ' '  remainder  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ooean  "  not  covered  by  the  tepid  waters  of  the  Kuro-Si wo  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
water  lying  directly  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  northeastern  part  of  Japan  to  Behring  Straits,  and  which,  being  of  the  same 
general  temperature  as  the  west  winds  that  come  from  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  it 
can,  of  oourse,  impart  but  little  or  no  moisture  to  those  winds,  and  it  is  not  until  those 
winds  reach  the  tepid  waters  of  the  Kuro-Siwo,  which  cover  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean 
frx>m  Japan  northeastwardly  and  eastwardly  to  the  shores  of  our  continent  and  ex^ 
tending  from  Behring  Straits  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  that  they  begin  to  laden  thenv 
selves  with  moisture  by  evaporation  from  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  for  the  power  of  the 
atmosphere  to  produce  such  evaporation  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  dryness  and  low 
temperature  or  the  wind  as  compared  with  that  of  the  water  at  the  time  and  place  of 
its  oontaot  with  these  tepid  waters  from  the  equator. 

The  climatic  power  in  temperature  alone  of  these  tepid  waters  is  forcibly 
shown  bv  such  aistinguished  writers  as  Mr.  James  Croll,  of  England,  and  Com- 
mander M.  F.  Maury.  In  his  work  entitled  **  Climate  and  Time,"  Mr.  Croll  says,  ''  Tho 
quantity  of  heat  conveyed  by  the  Gulf  Stream"  (from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the 
Straits  of  Florida  into  the  JTorth  Atlantic^  '4s  eoual  to  all  the  heat  which  falls  upon 
the  globe  within  thirty-two  miles  on  each  side  of  tne  eqnator : "  that  "  the  stoppage  of 
the&ulf  Stream  would  deprive  the  Atlantic  of  77.479,656,000,000,000,000  foot-pounds  of 
energy  in  the  form  of  heat  per  day ; "  or,  as  the  same  fact  is  more  popularly  stated  by 
Commander  Maury  in  his  ''Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  when  speaking  of  the  effect 
on  the  climate  of  Central  America  and  Mexico  arising  from  the  excess  of  heat  carried 
off  from  them  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  says,  "A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  daily  carried  off  hj  the  Gulf  Stream  from  those  regions  and  discharged 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  sufficient  to  raise  mountains  of  iron  from  zero  to  the  melt- 
ing point,  and  to  keep  in  flow  from  them  a  molten  stream  of  metal  greater  in  volume 
than  the  waters  daily  discharged  from  the  Mississippi  River."  Mr.  Croll  further  says 
that  "were  all  ocean  and  aerial  currents  stopped,  so  tnat  there  could  be  no  transference  of 
heat  from  one  point  of  the  earth's  surfiEuse  to  another,  the  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  equator  and  the  poles  would  amount  to  *21d  degrees,"  and  that "  without  ocean 
currents  the  globe  would  not  be  habitable."  Now,  the  sea,  th^  atmosphere,  and  the  sun 
are  to  the  earth  what  the  blood,  the  lungs,  and  the  heart  are  to  the  animal  eeonomVf  and  it  is 
not  only  the  transference  and  equalization  of  temperature  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  ia  accomplished  by  the  circulation  of  the  currents  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  also,  in  the  Divine  economy,  the  parallel  beneficence  of  such  a  distribu- 
tion of  moisture  as  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  animal  and  vegetable  lif&. 
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throaghont  the  world,  and  it  is  in  this  aspect  of  the  question  that  it  may  be  safely 
averred  that  were  the  Knro  Si  wo  shut  out  from  the  North  Pacific,  so  that  none  of  its 
moisture  could  be  distributed  over  our  continent,  the  whole  or  that  part  of  North 
America  lying  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude  and  west  of  tne  Alleghany 
Mountains  would  be  an  uninhabitable  desert,  and  that  if  the  ocean  currents  alone' 
were  stopped,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  moisture  now  obtained  from  them  by  the 
winds,  and  distributed  over  the  continents  and  islands  of  the  world,  such  stop- 
page would  be  death  to  the  world  as  efiectually  and  completely  as  the  stoppage  of 
the  circulation  of  the  venous  system  is  death  to  the  life  of  man.  '  Any  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  solve  the  great  and  apparently  intricate  problems  of  meteorology,  climatology, 
or  even  forestry,  without  starting  the  investigations  from  the  ocean  currents  (which 
comprise  a  grand  svstem  of  circulation,  embracing  all  the  oceans  of  the  world,  and 
which  is  as  sublime  m  its  simplicity  as  it.  is  beneficent  in  its  life-giving  influences  upon 
whom  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  of  the  earth),  will  and  must  ever  prove  unreli- 
able and  unconvincing,  because  these  currents — next  to  the  sun — are  the  bases  of  me- 
teorology and  climatology,  by  reason  of  the  heat  and  moisture  which  they  throw  off  to 
the  atmosphere  for  distribution  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  as  Commander  Maury 
says,  ''An  examination  into  the  economy  of  the  universe  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  well-balanced  minds  of  observant  men  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  atmosphere 
and  the  laws  which  govern  the  ocean  are  laws  which  were  put  in  force  by  the  Creator 
when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  and  that  tnerefore  they  are  laws  of 
order.  Else  why  should  the  Gulf  Stream,  for  instance,  be  always  where  it  is,  and 
running  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  not  somewhere  else,  and  sometimes  running 
into  it  f  Why  should  there  be  a  perpetual  drought  .in  one  part  of  the  world  and  con- 
tinual showers  in  another;  or  why  snould  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  sea  ever  ''clap 
their  hands  with  joy,  or  obey  the  voice  of  rebuke  f " 

With  apologies  for  my  delay  in  answering  your  letter,  which  was  occasioned  by 
unavoidable  engagements,  and  regrets  that  I  am  compelled  to  touch  so  briefly  upon 
the  abundance  of  evidence  that  I  find  on  every  hand  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  ad- 
vanced in  my  address  to  the  Cattle-Growers'  Convention  upon  the  Mountains  and 
Plains  of  North  America,  I  beg  you  will  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgment  for  your 
earnest  interest  in  this  matter. 

Believe  me,  very  respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

SILAS  BENT. 

Hon.  Joseph  Nibimo, 

Chitfof  Bureau  of  StatisHoi,  Trea»ury  Deparimenif 

Wiuhingionf  D,  C. 


APPENDIX  No.  59. 

^KE^ORT  BY  MR.  WM,  BURCHARD,  CHIEF  OF  COMPILATION  DIVISION  OF 
T-HE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  CANADIAN  NORTH- 
VTESTBRN PROVINCES,  AND  THE  CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  THE  TRADE 
SXTWEEN  THESE  PROVINCES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Trbajsurt  Department, 

Bureau  op  Statistics, 

Septmhmr  U,  1884. 

^ir:  In  oonfonnity  with  your  speoial  instraotions,  dated  July  18,  1884,  in  rei^ard  to 
%Yk  s^t  part  of  my  duty  wbion  related  to  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
^1 1  o  Canadian  provinces  of  the  Northwest,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  about  twenty 
^^ys  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  were  speat  in  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Winnipeg,  and 
tili,^  British  Northwest  Territory. 

Yonr  letters  of  introduction  procured  me  great  facilities  for  gathering  information, 
^  * » t  the  immense  material  relating  to  this  important  question  makes  it  difficult  to  con- 
^*^t3ae  it  into  a  comprehensible  report.  My  only  hope  is  that  the  material  annexed 
^^^tll  give  yon  the  key  to  the  treatment  of  this  question  in  full. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  BUBCHAKD. 
Hon.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

Ckirf  of  Bureau  of  StaUaiio$. 


^^LATIONS  OF  COMMERCE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AKD  THE  CANADIAN  NORTH- 
WEST. 

The  relations  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  and  Saskatchewan  could  not  be  fuUv  explained  without  a  dis- 
sertation upon  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  Canadian  Nortnwest,  compared  with 
tbe  resonrces  and  the  development  of  that  part  of  the  United  States  bordering  upon 
those  provinces.  The  State  of  Minnesota  nad  not  until  quite  recently  a  direct  rail- 
way communication  with  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
progress  of  this  State  will  be  fully  sufficient  to  show  that  any  progress  of  the  Canadian 
Korthwest  for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  must  be  comparatively  small  and  of  little 
inflaence  in  regard  to  such  commercial  relations. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  putting  forth  sreat  efforts  to  keep  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces in  close  commercial  connections  with  tne  Eastern  Provinces,  but  the  tariff  laws 
alone  are  such  that  a  commercial  exchan^  becomes  nearly  an  impossibility.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  Canadian  Northwest  offers  so  little  of  interest  to  the  large  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  the  Northwestern  States  of  the  United  States,  that  full 
attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  possible  development  of  that  section.  Saint 
Panl  had  only  40,000  inhaoitants  in  the  year  1880,  but  at  the  present  time  a  population 
of  120.000.  Minneapolis  has  increased  at  the  same  rate.  The  I^rovince  of  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  Territory  had,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  a  total  population 
of  123,400,  and  the  actual  population  at  the  present  time  is  not  more  than  200,000,  an 
increase  of  less  than  the  two  towns.  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  I  will  five  another 
illustration  of  the  relative  wealth  of  Minnesota  and  all  the  Canadian  Nortnwest  prov- 
inces :  This  year  the  wheat  crop  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  amounted  to  40,000,000 
budiels,  or  an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  8,000,000  bushels; 
the  total  wheat  crop  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  this  year  is  estimated  at  8,000,000 
bushels.  At  Bitinneapolis  the  milling  interest  alone  consumes  every  day  about  80,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  'rne  whole  estimated  surplus  of  wheat  in  the  Canadian  Northwest 
wonJd  supply  the  mills  only  53  days.  The  Minneapolis  merchants  admit  that  the  nat- 
ural outlet  of  any  surplus  of  grain  from  the  Canadian  Northwest  must  for  the  present  be 
at  Fort  Arthur  or  Doluth.  The  only  trial  ever  made  to  ship  wheat  fh>m  Manitoba  to 
ICinoeapolis  eonslsted  of  75,000  bushels  brought  to  the  Pillsbury  mill  during  the  year 
1882,  bnt  the  high  rate  of  freight,  together  with  the  tiresome  custom-house  regula- 
tions, in  regard  to  the  imports  of  grain  and  the  drawbacks  on  the  exports  of  flLooc 
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zDann&otared  from  the  imported  grain,  made  the  experiment  ao  nnsatiitftctofy  that 
it  was  reeolyed  not  to  trv  It  afaiii,  and  the  millers  of  Minnesota  d^  not  look  lor  so 
increase  of  the  wheat  trade  wiui  the  Canadian  Northwest  as  long  as  these  regnlationt 
are  in  force. 

WHXAT  CROP  OF  MIKNKSOTA. 

The  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Minnesota  daring  this  year  is  40^000,000  bnshels, 
and  of  the  com  crop  24.000,000  hnshels.  The  low  price  of  grain  is  agitating  the 
farmers,  bnt  the  total  vatne  of  the  wheat  and  com  prop  of  Minnesota  for  1864  will 
be  946,060,000.  against  $45,600,000  in  1862.  In  1662  the  total  wheat  crop  of  Mlnnesoto 
was  32,000.000  bushels,  and  the  com  crop  16,000,000,  in  round  numbers.  The  aTerace 
yield  of  wneat  was  estimated  to  be  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  This  Tear  t£e 
total  wheat  crop  shows  an  increase  of  6,000,000  bushels  and  the  total  com  crop  tne  sune. 
Hard  wheat  sold  at  $1.06  in  September,  1662;  declined  to  $1.05  in  October,  and  re- 
mained nearly  stationary  at  thatprice  till  the  close  of  the  year.  The  Talne  of  the 
entire  wheat  crop  that  year  was  $^,600,000.  In  1662  com  sold  at  an  averase  price  of 
75  cents  per  budiel,  which  made  the  total  value  of  that  crop  $12,000,000.  The  total 
income  fh>m  wheat  and  com  in  Biinnesota  for  that  year  was  $45,500,000.  At  present 
prices,  wheat  64  cents  and  com  52  cents  per  bushel,  the  value  or  this  year's  crop,  will 
be  $46,060,000,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  1662. 

•    PRICKS  OF  OTHER  FARM  PRODUCTS  NOT  DECRBAfiKD. 

The  prices  of  other  farm  products  have  not  decreased;  barley  is  worth  as  much 
now  as  in  1662,  and  flax-seed  is  worth  10  cents  a  bushel  more.  Cattle  are  higher  and 
hogs  are  about  tiie  same  as  last  year;  taking  into  consideration  the  jgreatly  inereased 
yield  of  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  the  comparativelv  small  differences  m  price  of  every- 
thing except  wheat^  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  will  receive  more  money  for  their  pro- 
ducts than  ever  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prices  of  %|I  staple  necessities  of  life  have  steadily  decreased 
during  the  psst  five  years.  In  1662Tumber  was  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  dearer  than 
now.  Hardware  has  declined  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  value.  In  clothing  there  is  a 
difference  of  about  15  per  cent,  in  favor  of^  the  purchaser,  and  heavy  flannels  and 
woolen  goods  have  declined  fully  that  much  since  1862.  Inquiry  and  comparison  show 
that  Inmost  every  article  of  household  use  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
two  years  ago. 

Machinerv  is  one  of  the  heaviest  items  in  the  farmer's  expenses,  and  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  the  implements  necessary  to  carry  on  his  work  successfully,  is  quickly  felt. 
The  cost  of  all  farm  machinery  is  from  12  te  30  per  cent,  less  than  in  1882. 

A  large  item  in  the  expense  of  the  farmer  on  the  wide  prairies  is  fuel.  Very  little 
wood  is  used,  and  coal  hiets  to  be  brought  a  long  distance.  The  figures  show  tnat  the 
reduction  in  hard  and  soft  coal  and  wood,  since  the  winter  of  1662,  is  a  little  more 
than  5  per  cent. 

The  reduction  of  about  5  per  cent,  in  freight,  which  has  been  made  on  all  North- 
western roads  to  local  points  is  also  an  important  item.  This  reduction  applies  both 
ways.  In  the  first  place  the  farmer  can  send  his  farm  products  to  market  nearly  10 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  he  could  two  years  ago,  and  his  lumber,  coal,  groceries,  and 
evervthing  else  he  has  to  buy  is  delivered  to  him  about  5  per  cent,  cheaper.  The 
local  dealer  can  now  buy  his  goods  in  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  15  to  20  per  cent, 
cheaper,  and  has  to  pay  5  per  cent,  less  freight  than  in  1662.  He  can  thus  fpYe  his 
customers  the  benefit  of  the  difference  in  freight  and  still  make  as  much  profit  as  be- 
fore. 

WINNIPEG  PRICES. 

Under  the  impulse  of  a  ''  boom  "  created  through  the  newspapers,  official  publica- 
tions, and  enthusiastic  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  aided  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  therefh>m,  the  business 
throughout  the  British  Northwest  has  proved  to  be  very  unsatirfactory.  Prices  of 
all  merchandise  are  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  Anthracite  coal  remained  un- 
changed at  $14.25 ;  Saskatchewan  is  $10  per  ton  delivered.  Beef,  veal,  and  vegeta- 
bles are  found  generally  in  good  supply  and  moderate  prices,  but  pork,  mutton,  x>oul- 
try,  and  eggs  are  scarce  and  prices  high.  Agricultural  implements,  canned  goods, 
clothing,  hardware,  &.C.,  have  to  pay  an  average  duty  of  35  per  cent.  The  people  in 
the  Canadian  Northwest  are  forced  to  get  their,  supplies  from  Quebec  and  Ontario^ 
and  even  with  reduced  railroad  freight  prices  are  considerably  higher  than  they  woula 
be  if  bonebt  at  Saint  Paul  or  Minneapolis  and  shipped  by  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneap^ 
lis  and  Manitoba  Railway. 
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GOIKO  TO  DAKOTA. 

It  is  difBonlt  to  gain  in  Manitoba  any  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States,  but  the  following  flgnres  are  taken  from  official  sonrces 
and  will  show  the  extent  of  the  exodns.    By  fiie  census  of  1881  the  total  population 
of  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  was  122,400.    In  the  year  1880-^81  the  Im- 
'Qigitition  Department  returns  ffive  the  number  of  immigrants  into  the  whole  North- 
west at  25,000^  of  whom  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  10,000  came  in  after  the  taking  of 
^0  oensus.    In  1881-82  the  number  of  "permanent  settlers^  coming  in  is  given  by 
jAe  Dejiartment  at  58,751,  and  in  1882-^83  at  42J72, 10  per  cent,  having  firstbeen  de- 
uQcted  in  each  case  for ' '  floating  population. "    For  1882^84  the  departmental  estimate 
!f  30,000  at  least.    Addina^  all  tnese  together  we  And  that  the  total  population  of  the 
J^Hadian  Northwest  should  have  been,  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  264,000  in  round  num- 
?^]^    A  liberal  estimate  of  the  actual  population  at  the  present  time  is  200,000.    Pnb- 
^|c  opinion  admits  fully  that  if  a  census  were  taken  it  would  be  found  not  to  reach 
^^t  number.    Where,  then,  are  the  other  64,000  persons  who,  according  to  the  re- 
IJiiiB  of  the  Immigration  Department,  have  permanently  settled  in  the  Northwest  f 
y^e  answer  must  be,  "Gone  to  Dakota!^    At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  mistake 
bout  their  haviug  left  the  Northwest.    It  is  charged  that  the  blame  for  this  exodus 
.^taches  to  the  Dominion  Government.    The  emijprants  have,  with  very  few  excep- 
[ons,  always  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
orthwest  and  the  superiority  of  its  soil,  but  the  railway  policy,  the  fiscal  policy, 
tid  the  land  policy  of  the  Ottawa  ministers  have  been  too  strong  a  combination  for 
^tore  and  the  Immigration  Department  to  fight  against. 

In  Manitoba  thev  hope  that  the  gprand  results  of  this  season's  farming  operations 
"ill  do  a  eood  deal  to  counteract  the  encouragement  which  is  still  given  to  ^'goinjg; 
>  Dakota ''  and  to  afford  a  great  impetus  to  next  year's  immigration ;  but  even  nature^ 
indly  efforts  will  not  confer  mucn  benefit  to  many  settlers,  who,  by  reason  of  the 
reat  distance  to  the  market,  are  not  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  favorable  season* 
ome  of  these  may  be  willing  to  remain  for  another  year  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
ailway  facilities,  but  there  are  many  who  have  become  so  discouraged  by  their  long 
raitinfl^  that  they  will  not  stay. 

The  dominion  Government  must  give  more  encouragement  to  the  building  of ''  colo- 
lization  railways"  and  change  the  toriff  policy,  which  operates  as  a  constant  stimulua 
o  emigration  to  the  United  States  and  prevents  a  contentment  of  the  farmer  before 
he  taUc  of  "going  to  Dakota"  will  subside. 

THE  TAKIFF  QUXSTION. 

The  Northwest  settler  pays,  through  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  an  increased  price 
for  every  necessary  of  life.  His  pork  is  taxed  to  benefit  the  Quebec  and  Ontario 
farmers  and  packers ;  his  canned  meats  are  taxed  to  benefit  the  same  persons;  his 
lumber  is  taxed  that  the  Eastern  lumbermen  may  control  the  market ;  his  coal  ia 
taxed  to  build  up  Nova  Scotia — at  least  that  is  the  theory — and  his  agricultural  im- 
plements are  taxed  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  encourage  Ontario  industries.  But 
what  does  the  tariff  do  for  him  f  ^  He  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  There  is  a 
dnty  of  15  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  and  barley^  and  of  10  cents  on  oats;  but,  as  the 
prices  of  these  pioducts  are  alwavs  much  higher  in  Saint  Paul  than  in  Winnipeg,  sach 
protection  is  worthless,  if  not  wnolly  absurd. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Manitoba 
legidatnre  to  investigate  this  tariff  ouestion  said : 

"In  Manitoba,  not  yet  able  to  produce  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  articles  absolutely  necessary  for  settlers  bears  very  heavily  upon  our 
people  as  compared  with  those  who  have  settled  in  the  older  provinces  of  the  Domin- 
ion.^ 

RECIPBOCITT  FKELmaS. 

The  people  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  realize  strongly  the  desirability  of  having 
the  present  artificial  obstacles  to  trade  with  the  United  States  removed.  They  see  the 
wisdom  of  buying  what  they  want  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  selling  their  surplus 
produce  as  dearly  as  they  can.  They  go  even  further  and  will  scarcely  be  content 
with  tiie  measure  of  freedom  which  is  commonly  implied  in  the  term  ''reciprocity." 
Their  interest  lies  in  having  perfectly  untrammeled  commercial  intercourse  with 
their  next-door  neighbors,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  fetch  and  carry  over  thoueanda 
of  miles  of  land  and  water.  The  question  of  their  political  relations  with  the  eastern 
portion  of  Canada  is  often  raised  as  a  positive  barrier  to  the  establishment  of  such 
nee  commercial  intercourse.  This,  however,  is  no  discouragement  to  the  people  in 
Manitoba  and  the  Territories.  They  know  that  the  removal  of  the  trade  restrictions 
complained  of  is  so  necessary  to  their  material  welfare  that  any  political  question 
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standing  in  the  way  mast  be  swept  aside.  The  people  in  the  Northwest  an  eoBiof 
more  and  more  to  regard  free  trade  with  the  United  States  as  a  rime  qmm  uom  of  tiieir 
welfare.  They  do  not  regard  sach  an  establishment  of  oommercial  onion  as  fiital  ts 
the  confederation,  bat  insist  that  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  eonfedeiatioD  cu 
be  preserred.  Their  theory  is  that  the  members  of  the  confederation  most  and  dnD 
have  firee  intercourse  with  their  natoral  markets  or  else  the  strain  on  their  politiol 
relations  will  be  stronger  than  can  be  borne. 

The  Saint  Paal  Jobbers*  Union  paid  a  visit  to  Manitoba  doling  the  month  of 
Aat^ost,  this  year,  and  passed,  after  their  return  to  Saint  Paol,  the  Allowing  resolu- 
tions : 

'*  Wliereas  the  commerce  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  is  natorally  tribotary  totli» 
United  States,  and  the  prodnctions  of  the  coootry  and  the  wants  of  the  people  tn 
identical  with  those  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota:  Therefore,  be  it 

*'Etsolred,  That  as  merchants,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  early  establiahment  of  is- 
ciprocal  commercial  relations  with  that  Province  whereby  the  present  artificial  ob» 
stroctions  to  trade  may  be  removed  and  oor  mntoal  interests  promoted. 

*'  Rewired,  That  all  merchants'  onions,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  boards  of  tnds 
in  the  Northwest  be  orged  to  agitate  this  important  matter  ontil  a  satisfactory  resdt 
shall  have  been  accomplished.'^ 

The  maritime  provinces  are  eqoallv  interested  in  commercial  onion ;  bnt  the  center 
of  the  Dominion  is  of  oonrse  opposed  to  it  and  so  is  the  powerfol  Canadian  PacUSc 
Railroad  interest.  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States  woold  render  completely  valne- 
less  the  whole  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Winnipeg  to  Pembroke.  Hoi 
only  woold  the  millions  expended  on  the  oonstniction  of  the  road  be  thrown  away, 
bnt  the  scheme  of  a  transcontinental  railway  binding  the  provinces  togcUier  as  one 
family  woold  be  hopelessly  dissipated.  The  constroction  of  the  railway  is  being 
rapidly  advanced  at  both  ends  of  tne  line.  All- rail  communication  between  the  NottC 
west  and  Montreal  will  be  established  early  next  year.  Tlie  work  in  the  monntains 
is  beinf  rapidlv  prosecnted  and  re-enforcements  of  laborers  are  being  conatantly  sent 
forwara.  No  aimcnltj  is  anticipated  in  the  completion  of  the  road  thiongh  the  RocIej 
Monntains  with  the  money  advanced  by  the  Dominion  Govemmentt  believed  to  be 
sufficient  for  that  work. 

CAJfADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  LANDS. 

The  land  department  of  the  Canadian  Railway  Company,  under  the  direction  of 
assistant  land  commissioner  at  Hamilton  is  extremely  active.  Dniing  the  last  season 
the  sorveyors  examined  350,000  acres  in  Manitoba,  and  around  Maple  Creek  1,100,000 
acres ;  towards  the  Rockies  1,015,000  acres  were  examined ;  of  this  360,000  acres  are 
classed  first-class,  465,000  acres  second  class,  and  170,000  third  class.  The  whole  of 
this  section  is  well  watered  by  the  Bow,  Sooth  Saskatchewan  and  Red  Deer  Rivers, 
and  the  examiners  report  an  abondance  of  coaL 

EXPERIMENTAL  FARMS. 

In  October,  1883,  several  experimental  Csrms  were  established  in  the  region  west  of 
Moose  Jaw.  Farms  were  established  at  the  following  stations:  1,  Secretan ;  2,  Rush 
Lake;  3,  Swift  Current;  4,  Gull  Lake;  5,  Maple  Creek;  6,  Forres;  7,  Dunmore;  8, 
Stair  (the  two  latter  being  the  nearest  stations  east  and  west  of  Medicine  Hat^  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Saskatchewan  River);  9,  Tilley,  and  10,  Gleiohen,  the  last  being 
within  view  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Until  the  establishment  of  these  farms  all  the 
land  west  of  Regina,  past  Medicine  Hat  and  to  within  a  short  distance  east  of  Calgary, 
was  considered  unfit  for  a^cultiiral  purposes  and  was  classed  as  a  semi-desert.  Cer- 
tainly the  land  in  that  region  looks  anything  but  inviting  to  intending  settlers.  In 
all  directions  it  is  high  and  rolling,  the  soil  seems  light  and  sandy,  vegetation  very 
poor,  the  absence  of  all  attempts  at  cultivation  is  surprising.  Station  after  station 
the  railway  train  passes,  with  houses  few.  and  no  cultivated  fields,  no  gardens,  no 
potatoes,  nothing  but  a  few  horses,  mounted  police,  stores,  taverns,  billiard  parlors, 
dec.  The  quality  of  the  soil  seemed  to  be  such  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  attempt 
anything  in  the  way  of  coltivation.  But  the  results  of  the  experimental  fiarms  ahow 
dinerenUy.  As  to  the  crops  there  were  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  in  foil  head ;  potatoes 
in  bloom  and  vegetables  looking  healthy*  At  Dunmore  my  entry  reads :  Sandy  soil, 
and  not  any  better  looking  than  thousands  of  acres  passed  by ;  croM  same  as  before, 
the  only  difference  is  that  as  we  go  westward  they  appear  to  be  earlier.  A  few  miles 
west  oi  Medicine  Hat  they  are  drilling  a  well ;  they  struck  gas  and  a  seam  of  coal 
285  feet  from  the  surface ;  at  1,500  feet  no  water.  To  the  vast  tract  of  country  east 
and  west  of  Medicine  Hat  away  from  the  river,  the  want  of  good  water  must  be  con- 
sidered Uie  great  drawback,  and  still  the  officers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  territory  west  of  Moose  Jaw  will  yet  be  the 
finest  agricoltoral  country  in  the  Northwest  and  the  greatest  food-prodocing  district 
in  the  world. 
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THE  HUDSON  BAY  AND  WINNIPEG  RAILROAD. 

The  proposed  scheme  of  connecting  Winnipeg  with  IIikIhou  Bay  by  »  railroad  will 
probably  oe  carried  out.    The  jMiople  hope  by  tbis  route  to  receive  directly  from  Eng- 
liuid  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  needed  agricultural  implements  at  less  cost  than 
now,  via  Fort  Arthur,  from  Quebec  and  Ontario,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  railway 
will  never  be  profitable  as  a  pecuniary  investment.    With  the  exception  of  some 
imaginary'  mineral  deposits  and  a  short  stretch  of  fertile  land  immediately  north  of 
Winnipeg,  there  is  nothing  to  yield  a  local  traffic.     Most  of  the  promoters  of  the 
aclieme  admit  this.    Their  nope  of  profit  is  deiiendent  on  the  through-traffic  between 
the  region  west  of  Winnipeg  and  Europe.    This  traffic  will  consist  mainly  of  gran 
sbipped  from  the  West.     How  they  propose  to  persuade  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kail- 
ay  which  gathers  up  the  traffic  from  all  parts  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  relinquish  it 
~;  Winnipeg,  they  do  not  explain. 
In  truth,  however,  the  late  harvest  in  the  Northwest  and  the  early  closing  of  the 
ayigation  in  the  Bay  would  force  the  crop  of  one  year  to  lie  over  to  the  summer  of 
be  next,  before  it  wonld  be  shipped.    The  fanners  of  the  Northwest  have  not  the 
■^seans,  nor  if  they  had  wonld  it  oe  to  their  profit  to  carry  their  produce  for  so  long 
*^  time. 

The  transportation  rates  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  are  lower  than  those 
Either  of  the  Union  Pacific  or  Northern  Pacific  railway ;  yet  this  proposed  route, 
"^fhich  cannot  have  any  local  traffic,  which  is  closed  for  at  least  seven  months  in  the 
3^ear,  is  to  benefit  the  Northwest  by  reducing  the  Canadian  Pacific's  rates  still  further, 
9iDd  i«  also  to  return  handsome  dividends  to  its  stockholders. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  for  the  year  1882  contains  the  following  (page  164): 

**  Thei  opening  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  route  is  the  key  to  the  fntnre  of  this  country ; 
when  that  happens  we  will  be  as  favorably  placed  to  reach  the  markets  of  Europe 
as  any  portion  of  this  continent,  and  though  the  season  for  navigation  will  be  short 
(4  months)  an  enormous  amount  of  produce  can  be  shipped  and  tne  saving  in  freight 
thereby  rained  will  be  so  much  money  retained  in  the  countrv.  We  will  then  be 
able  to  ship  store  cattle  for  feeding  in  England,  or  fat  cattle  tor  the  butcher,  at  a 
good  profit  to  onrselves.'' 

THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

The  Canadian  people  entered  upon  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  They  believed  that  the  opening  of  the  northwest 
of  Canada  would  be  welcomed  by  numerous  emigrants  from  Europe,  and  they  re- 
garded the  constmction  of  the  railway  as  the  only  means  for  Canada  to  become  rap- 
idly a  great  and  prosperous  country.  The  most  liberal  support  of  the  Dominion  was 
given,  and  in  adaltion  to  these,  most  extraordinary  concessions  were  given  from  the 
utart.  The  Government  has  already  further  given  $:IO,000,000  on  a  mortgage  on 
the  eqaipment  of  the  railway. 

The  first  success  was  flattering ;  during  the  years  1881-1883  no  less  than  149,560 
iminigranM  arrived,  against  64,7^  during  the  whole  period  from  1871  to  1880.  The 
minister  of  railways,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  estimated  that  the  money  amount  brought 
into  the  Northwest  by  settlers  during  the  3  years  (1881-1883)  at  the  lowest  rate,  must 
be  placed  at  over  $1^000,000. 

The  wildest  excitement  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  Northwest  reigned  for 
several  years.  It  was  announced  that  Manitoba  and  the  great  Northwest  territories 
would  be  the  great  wheat  region,  not  only  of  British  North  America,  but  of  the  con- 
tinent itself.  Even  Mr.  Taylor,  the  United  States  consul  at  Winnipeg,  and  regarded 
as  a  high  authority,  has  publicly  declared  that  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  area  of 
North  America  lies  to  the  north  of  the  boundary  line. 

At  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Moose  Jaw,  and  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  up  to 
Chlsa^Ty  the  speculation  in  real-estate  property  and  land  was  most  extraordinary. 
At  Winnipeg  the  choice  business  lots  were  offered  and  sold  for  $2,500  per  front  foot 
and  prices  went  up  everywhere  in  proportion.  To-day  the  same  lots  sold  at  Winni- 
peg during  the  year  1881  for  $2,^  per  front  foot,  will  not  bring  $150,  and  in  all 
towns  is  ielt  a  similar  drawback  of  the  over-reaching  boom  and  the  too  glorious 
description  of  the  "  unbounded  field  of  development/'  The  emigrants  soon  were 
more  numerous  than  the  immigrants.  Large  numbers  of  houses  and  stores  became 
empty,  and  even  many  farms  were  abandoned  and  their  owners  left  for  a  ''  climate 
more  congenial.^ 

The  fertility  of  the  country  cannot  be  questioned,  but  the  climate  is  such  that  an 
early  frost  may  be  expected  every  year,  and  the  farmer  who  is  not  fortunate  enough 
to  get  the  crops  in  early  will  annually  suffer  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.    The  crop 
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year  1883  was  the  first  one  allowing  an  export  of  breadstnffii  from  Ifanitobt; 
the  Northwest  Territory  imported  even  dorin^  that  year  from  the  surplns  of  the 
neighboring  provinces.    The  exports  from  Winnipeg  were  as  follows : 

Flour barrels..  81,150 

Wheat bnshels..  1,»),5W 

Oats do 620,000 

Barley do 27,000 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  present  year  will  be  5,000,000  bnshels. 

The  reports  to  the  Manitoba  department  of  agricuftiire  give  350,000  acres  of  land  M 
sown  witli  wheat.    A  low  estimate  for  the  territories  is  50,000  acres,  giving  a  total 
of  400,000  acres.     If  we  allow  *.^0  bushels  to  the  acre,  we  get  a  total  of  8,000,000 
bushels.     Allowing  3,000,000  buHhels  for  home  consumption,  we  have  still  5,000^^000 
bushels  for  export — provided  an  early  frost  does  nut  spoil  the  calculations.    The 
farmers  intend  this  year  to  harvest  their  wheat  before  it  is' "dead  ri^>e.''    They  say 
that  last  year,  when  the  frost  came,  it  found  a  good  many  fields  in  which  part  of  the 
wheat  was  newly  cut  lying  on  the  ground  or  in  the  stack,  while  the  rest  was  still 
standing  and  that  in  sucn  cases  it  was  invariably  found  that  the  cut  wheat  had 
escaped  the  evil  efiects  of  the  frost,  while  the  standing  grain  was  <lamaged,  even 
when  very  ripe. 

It  may  not  be  out  ot  place  here  to  show  briefly  the  progress  of  the  seasons  and  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman  throughout  the  Northwest.  Towards  the  middle  of  •^nl 
the  sun  dissipates  the  snow  and  almost  immediately  plowing  commences.  Seeoing 
and  plowing  go  on  together  as  the  ground  is  quite  dry,  and  in  a  few  days  the  seed 

ferminates,  owing  to  the  hot  sunshine.  By  the  time  the  rains  and  the  heat  of  June 
ave  come  abundance  of  roots  have  forme^,  and  the  crop  rushes  to  quick  matnrity. 
After  the  middle  of  August  the  rain  almost  ceases,  and  for  ten  weeks  scarcely  a  shower 
falls,  ffiving  the  farmer  ample  time  for  harvesting.  The  absence  of  antnnm  rains  is 
regarded  as  a  priceless  boon,  as  it  enables  the  farmer  to  harvest  and  thrash  his  grata 
without  injury,  and,  besides,  gives  him  excellent  roads  when  he  needs  them  most. 

The  quarterly  rainfall  in  Winnipeg  during  the  year  1883  was  as  follows :  Winter, 
0.00;  spring,  5.69;  summer,  10.52;  ana  autumn,  0.04;  inches.  The  snowfall  in  inches 
for  the  first  half  year  was  28.6 ;  for  the  second  half,  29.7. 

The  prosperity  of  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territory  depends  at  present  upon 
the  wheat  crop.  How  much  better  if  it  were  different  and  it  all  these  vast  wheat 
farms  were  cut  up  into  smaller  ones  of  160  or  ^ViO  acres  each — better  for  farmers,  bet- 
ter for  the  railroads.  Where  there  is  so  much  land  all  in  grain,  the  farmers'  opera- 
tions are  crowded  into  five  months  of  the  year.  The  other  season  he  lies  idle.  If  his 
wheat  fails  his  year  is  lost.  By-and-by  even  the  most  fertile  soil  will  be  worn  oat 
without  rotation  of  crops.  It  seems  that  the  country  is  adapted  to  stock-raising; 
Hogs,  sheep,  and  cattle  all  do  well.  They  must  be  housed  in  winter.  As  for  feed,  haj 
enough  is  burned  every  year  which,  if  fed,  would  realize  more  monev  than  the  wheat 
brings.  Enormous  crops  of  turnips  and  potatoes  can  be  raised ;  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
yield  abundantly.  Small  farms  only  can  bring  profits  to  the  railway,  and  the  only 
trne  policy  of  the  railroad  is  to  promote  population.  At  present  the  Canadian  Paelfio 
Railway,  from  Port  Arthur  to  Calgary,  cannot  pay  expenses,  having  less  than  200,000 
inhabitants  to  serve  and  nothing  to  export  but  the  surplns  of  wheat. 

LAin>  GRANT. 

The  land  grant  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  lies  west  of  the  Red  River  and 
24  miles  on  each  side  of  the  main  line  between  Winnipeg  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  fiist  60  miles  near  Winnipeg  were  taken  up  by  settlers  and  others  previous  to 
the  chartering  of  the  railroad.  It  is  estimated  that  the  railway  belt  contains  7,000,- 
000  acres.  The  Government  has  ^pranted  an  additional  2,000,000  acres  between  the 
railway-belt  and  21  miles  from,  international  boundary  north.  The  remainder  of 
land  is  to  be  selected  between  meridians  104  and  115  and  parallels  of  latitude  52  and 
54,  near  the  Saskatchewan  and  Battle  River  country.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
grant  is  confined  to  the  odd-numbered  sections ;  the  even-numbered  sections  are  re- 
tained by  the  Government  for  grants  to  settlers. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  have  in  actual  operation  about  2,500  miles 
of  railway,  of  which  330  miles  are  branches.  The  link  between  Port  Arthur  and  the 
eastern  section  of  the  line  is  not  yet  completed,  but  the  work  of  construction  is  in 
active  progress  and  will  probably  be  completed  during  the  year  1885.  Between  Port 
Arthur  smd  the  Red  River  region  the  railway  runs  through  a  thickly- wooded  country ; 
from  Winnipeg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  traverses  the  prairie,  and  from  the  eastern 
base  of  the  mountains  to  the  summit  the  tamarac  tree  is  sparsely  found. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE   CANADIAN   PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

The  work  of  the  constraotion  of  the  rail  way  itself  encountered  leas  difflcnlty  than 
WM  at  first  sapposed.  The  work  has  been  prosecnted  with  great  visor  and  only  the 
best  material  nsed.  The  steel  rails  weigh  56  poands  per  yara,  and  tnose  nsed  in  the 
DonntaiiiB  75  pounds.  The  summit  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  is  5,461  feet  high  at 
Stephens,  and  at  the  Selkirk  Mountains,  4,316  feet.  The  maximum  gradients  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  distance  of  nearly  1,400  miles,  will  not 
exceed  52.8  feet  to  a  mile,  and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  section  they  will  not  ex- 
oeed  40  feet  to  a  mile.  From  Winnipeg  eastward  to  Thunder  Bay  the  maximum  in 
only  26,4  feet.  The  heavier  gradients  are  confined  to  the  mountain  sections  and  will 
not  be  neater  than  4i  to  100. 

The  distance  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Montreal  to  Port  Moody,  its 
Pacific  terminus,  will  be  only  2,904  miles.  The  distance  from  Chicago  to  Port  Moody, 
by  the  way  of  Saint  Paul  and  Winnipeg  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  will  be 
2,342  miles  against  2,408  miles  from  Cnicago  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Central  Pacific 
railway.  By  low  fireight  rates  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  managers  expect  to 
attract  a  large  ]M>rtion  of  the  cattle  traffic  from  Montana  to  the  East  via  Winnipeg 
and  Saint  Paul  to  Chicago,  and  they  even  hope  to  transport  a  portion  of  the  grain  in 
the  upper  region  of  Minnesota  via  Port  Arthur.  On  the  line  of  the  railway  are  '^0 
saw-mills  with  a  daily  sawing  capacity  of  1,030,000  feet,  41  grain  elevators  and 
storehouses  with  a  capacity  of  1,544,000  bushels,  and  8  flour  and  grist  mills  having  a 
producing  capacity  of  1,705  barrels  per  day. 

The  western  branch  lines  are  the  Stonewall  Branch,  22  miles ;  the  Pembina  Branch, 
65  milea ;  the  Southwestern  Branch,  113  miles ;  the  Selkirk  Branch,  22  miles ;  and  the 
Emerson  Branch,  21  miles.  Only  by  the  extension  of  the  different  branches  can  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  hope  to  dispose  of  the  large  tract  of  land  held  in  the  North- 
west region,  and  it  was  considered  of  such  importance  that  the  railway  should  be  run 
as  far  as  possible  through  cultivated  lands  that  the  regulations  provided  for  the  sale 
of  these  lands  only  to  those  who  were  prepared  to  cultivate  at  least  one-half  of  the 
acreage  purchased  within  five  years. 

MININO  PROSPECTS. 

The  hope  of  striking  bonanzas  of  gold  and  silver  through  the  opening  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  has  vanished.  It  is  said  that  strikes  of  more  or  less  richness 
have  been  made  in  placer  and  hydraulic  mines  in  the  Selkirk  range,  but  quartz 
mining  requires  lar^e  capital  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business.  In  their 
eearch  for  gold  tiie  nuners  have  discovered  vast  deposits  of  galena  between  the  Kicking 
Horse  Creek  and  the  Columbia.  Claims  to  the  extent  of  17,000  feet  have  been  taken 
up  in  one  ledge  there,  which  is  said  to  assay  from  $12  to  |20  per  ton.  The  report  that 
tin  hftd  beenoiacovered  has  not  been  confirmed  and  may  be  put  down  for  the  present 
as  a  "bcNDmster's''  fable.  On  the  whole,  mining  in  the  Canaoian  Northwest  cannot  be 
•aid  to  have  been  attended  with  much  success.  The  precious  metals  may  exist  in 
paying  qnantities,  but  they  cannot  be  got  at  without  a  liberal  expenditure. 

COAL  FIELDS. 

Extensive  coal  fields  have  been  found,  but  at  present  the  coal  supply  comes  chiefly 
from  the  east  via  Port  Arthur.  The  principal  coal  fields  are  on  the  Bow  and  Belly 
Rivers,  the  Sauris  River,  the  North  Saskatchewan,  and  the  South  Saskatchewan  dis- 
trict. The  Saskatchewan  Coal  Mining  Company^  whose  mines  are  situated  on  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  8  miles  west  of  Medicine  Hat,  have  an  average  output  of  150 
tons  per  dav,  drawn  from  the  pit  in  half-ton  tubs  and  dumped  into  Uie  cars  ready  for 
shipment,  the  whole  being  done  by  steam  power.  The  coal  has  found  a  ready  sale  at 
$10  per  ton  delivered  at  Winnipeg.  West  of  Calgary  several  coal  fields  have  been 
found,  and  it  is  said  that  the  coals  contained  in  them  are  harder  and  drier  in  quality ; 
in  some  places  approaching  to  anthracite. 

THE  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY. 

In  speaking  of  the  development  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper not  to  mention  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  one  of  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and 
the  wealthiest  corporations  of  the  world.  Its  charter  was  granted  in  1670,  over  two 
centuries  ago,  and  during  all  those  years  the  company  has  been  in  active  business, 
working  on  old-fashioned,  conservative  principles,  but  keeping  well  up  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  trading 
company.     Its  business  is  extended  all  over  British  North  America,  and  is  of  a  most 
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oomplioated  kind,  neceflsitating  a  thoroagh  knowledge  of  each  part  in  order  to  cany     It 
on  Buccessfdlly.    It  requires  the  knowledge  of  the  basiness  of  a  great  nnmber  of  porT 
a  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  people,  of  the  goods  to  be  sent.,  and  of  t1 
quantity  and  quality  of  furs  purchased  from  them.     The  political  influence  of  fl 
company  used  to  be   all-powerful  and  was  only  supersedea  by  the  influence  of  t! 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  interest.    The  Hudson's   Bay  land  grants 
shown  by  the  maps  inclosed.  / 

TIMBER. 

Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  have  been  steady  importers  of  lumber.    During  tb  ^ 
year  1882  the  Winnipeg  dealers  handled  70,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  of  this  abotmt 
5,000,000  bein^  imported  from  Ontario  and  15,000,000  from  Minnesota.    In  addition 
to  these  quantities  about  4,000,000  were  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Canadian  Pacific' 
Railway.    Great  efforts  are  made  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees,  but  without  an^ 
practical  result.    The  Forestry  Association  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  this  impor- 
tant question,  and  so  has  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  but  as  yet  no  good  results  hav0 
been  produced.    The  question  of  forestry'  is  not  only  important  in  regard  to  the  supply 
of  timber  for  agricultural  and  building  nurpones,  but  also  for  climatic  considera- 
tions, and  specially  in  regard  to  the  fuel  supply  of  the  farming  community,  when 
coal  costs  $15  to  $18  per  ton,  and  when  during  seven  months  the  tnermometer  rangei 
between  -|-  30°  and  30°  below  zero. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  relation  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  of 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territory  will  scarcely  be  improved  under  the  existing 
laws.  Only  a  liberal  reciprocity  treaty  would  enable  the  Canadian  Northwest  to 
profit  by  its  natural  advantages  and  give  to  the  United  States  the  desired  occasion 
for  a  more  extended  traffic  in  that  direction.  At  present  the  bulk  of  the  exports  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest  will  go  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  via  Port  Arthur, 
and  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  Eastern  Canadian  provinces  in  sending  hardware,  canned  goods,  and  agricultural 
implements  to  the  Northwest  under  the  pn^sent  tariff.  The  people  in  Manitoba  and 
the  Northwest  Territory  are  suffering  under  the  existing  laws,  and  they  will  soon 
force  a  change,  as  indicated  above. 


APPENDIX  No.  60. 

INFORMATION  FURNISHED  BY  MR,  MORRIS  MARCUS,  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  COMMERCIAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  TRANSPORTATION  INTERESTS 
OF  CALIFORNIA, 

Chabiber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco, 

San  Francisco,  May  29,  1883. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  desired  data  and  opinions 
respecting  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  diversion  of  a  portion  thereof 
to  the  overland  route  via  New  Orleans.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  have  num- 
bered the  letters  addressed  to  me  in  relation  to  thedifiereut  topics,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
responding answers,  and  trust  that  all  will  be  to  your  satisfaction. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

MORRIS  MARCUS, 

Secretary, 
Hon.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  D,  C. 


principal  grade  of  CALIFORNIA  WHEAT. 

The  grade  which  constitutes  three-fourths  of  our  wheat  exports  is  known  as  Cali- 
fornia Ko.  1. 

In  the  Liverpool  market  it  brings  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  than  Chi- 
cago No.  2  spring  wheat,  the  relative  prices  depending  principally  upon  the  relative 
quantities  available  for  consumption  there.  California  wheat  is  sought  after  by  for- 
eign millers  on  account  of  its  superior  dryness,  whiteness,  and  sweetness,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  mixing  with  other  wheat  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  flour. 

On  an  average,  California  No.  1  and  Chicago  No.  2  spring  wheat  command  about 
the  same  price.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  monthly  fluctuations  of  the  Liverpool 
market  for  the  past  five  years : 

Fluctuations  in  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  on  the  Uist  Tuesday^ s  Liverpool  market  of  each 

month,  as  shown  by  the  Com  Association  reports. 

[Per  100  ponndfl.] 


Month. 


1878. 

jMrnary-.v 

Febnury 

Mwoh 

April 

Miy 

June 

July 

▲ogoft • 

ScpMnbtf...**.  •••••* 


Bed  winter. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


f.  d. 

10  10 

10  10 

10  6 


11 
10 
9 
9 
9 
8 


3 
9 
6 
0 
2 
6 


f.     d. 
12     5 


12 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 
9 
9 


4 
A 
0 
2 
3 
4 
7 
0 


No.  2  spring. 


Lowest. 


f. 

10 

10 
9 

10 
9 
8 


d. 

7 

3 

10 

0 

4 
8 


8  10 

9  2 
9     4 


Highest. 


f.     d, 
10      9 


10 

10 

10 

9 


6 
2 
9 
6 


GaUfomian  (aver- 
age to  Glob). 


8  10 

9  1 
9  4 
9  6 


Lowest 

Highest 

f.     d. 

f.      d. 

12     5 

13        1 

11     9 

12        9 

10    11 

12       4 

11     5 

12       4 

10      9 

11       6 

10      3 

10       9 

10      1 

10        9 

10      2 

10       8 

9      9 

10       4 

^»^ 
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Fluetuati4mt  in  ike  doting  pricet  of  wkeaij  ^e. — Contmned. 


I       Bad  winter. 


Month. 


October. . . 
KoTember 
December 


187& 


January  ... 
February . 

March 

April 

^y 

June , 

July 

Angniat  — 
September. 
October — 
November . 
December  . 


1870. 


January  . . . 
February ., 

March 

Apiil 

May 

June 

July 

Auguat 

September. 
October  — 
NoTember 
December  . 


1880. 


188L 


January  ... 
February . . 

March 

April 

}^y 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
Korember . 
December  . 


1881 

January 

February 

March 

April 

June 

July 

Auflnast 

September .'. 

October .' 

NoTember 

December 


KaSapiiaic. 


Lowest.    Higheet    Lowest.    Highest 


10 
9 

10 
8 
8 
9 


9 
9 
9 
0 
9 
9 
0 
10 


10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


X 


$.  d. 

8  8 

9  0 
8  8 


0 

4 
0 
2 
6 
2 


9    10 


f.  d. 

9  2 

•  6 

•  4 


8  ■ 

0 : 

0  ! 

10 

0  : 

0  , 

3  , 

0 

10 

4 

11 

2 

11 

2  , 

11 

2  ' 

10  6 

U  8 

10  10 

10  0 


9    10  , 
9      0 


6 
2 
7 
8 
6 
9 
10 
9 


10 

10 

u 

2 

10 

8 

10 

6 

10 

9 ; 

10 

5 

3 

4 
4 
0 
7 
2 
0 
1 
1 


9 
• 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

11 


9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 


10 
9 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 


9.  d. 

7  9 

8  4 
7  10 


2  I 

51 

:i 

6  • 

6| 

8 

4 

9  > 

7 

6 


11    10 


11  4 

12  0 
U  9 
10  10 
10  8 


5 

0  ' 

3 

5 

3 
o 

I 
! 

0  > 
9 

1  . 
0  I 
8  I 
2 
1 
3 
2 
0 
8 
0 


3 
1 
4 
6 
6 
6 
2 
0 
3 
6 
0 
6 


7 
8 

8 
8 
8 


9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


10 
0 

2 
1 

4  > 


8      3, 

8  10 ; 

8  9  I 

9  10  ' 
10     9  : 
10      8 
10  10 


10  8 

10  11 

10  7 

•  8 

9  6 

8  9 

8  11 

8  10 

8  8 

9  2 
9  7  . 
9  0  , 

I 


2 
4 

6 
7 
6 
6 

4 
5 


8 
0 
9 
10 
7 
7 
7 
6 
0 
0 


8    10 
8    10 


11 
10 


9 

9 


10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
9 


(am 
agetoCfaib). 


Lowest.  I  ffiiMt 


«.  d. ; 

8  0  ; 

8  6 

8  2 


8  2 

8  2 

8  5 

8  6 

8  6 

8  5 

8  11 

8  10  : 

10  0  ' 
U  2 

11  0 
U  4 


10  6 

11  3 


1 
1 


9    11 
9     4 


9  4 

9  0 

9  7 

10  10 

10  8 

10  7 

10  9 

10  9 


10    10 


0 

4 
2 
1 

10 
8 


9     6 


9      0 
9      0 


2  I 
1  . 

8  10 

9  4 
9    11  I 
9    10 


9 

4  ' 

9 

8 

9 

1  , 

9 

6 

: 

10 
10 
10 

9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 


9 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


9.    d.\     t.  L 

9     7  I     II  • 

9     8       II  2 

I  4 


8 

1 

9 

8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

10 

8 

8 

8 

6 

8 

2 

8 

8 

8  6 

10  0 

10  8 

10  6 

10  19 


4 
9 
5 
8 
0 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
8 
3 


8 

9 
2 
3 
3 
6 
5 


u 

V 

0  . 

u 

1 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

6 

10 

9 

8 

10 

8 

1 

8 

10 

8 

U 

8 

10 

f 

I 
I 

9 

9 
» 
10 
10 
11 
11 
U 
U 


10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

U 

11 

U 

11 

U 


11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 


2 
8 

5 
O 

e 


u 

10 


TONNAGE  SUPPLY. 


Darine  the  years  1878  and  1879  the  charters  obtained  by  sailing  veseels  for  grain 
cargoes  m>m  tnis  port  to  ports  in  Europe  were  at  nnremunerative  rates,  those  to  LIt- 
erpool  direct  averaging  about  468.  per  ton.  Among  the  causes  of  low  fireights  here  at 
that  time  may  be  mentioned  low  freights  elsewhere,  excess  of  tonnage  at  this  port,  and 
smallness  of  margin  for  profit  on  grain  shipments,  California  wheat  being  sold  in 
Liverpool  at  a  lower  figure  in  Jnne,  1879,  than  ever  before. 

The  wheat  crop  of  California  in  the  year  following  was  an  enormous  one,  far  ex- 
ceeding general  expectation  ;  its  proportions  were  not  realized  until  toward  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  a  ver^  larg^e  surplus  was  carried  over  into  1881. 

The  fact  that  California  fireights  had  been  anything  but  profitable  in  the  years  im 
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ediately  precelding  doabtleM  caused  some  veasols  to  seek  employment  in  other  parts 
'  the  world,  which  circnmstance,  in  connection  with  the  unusual  largeness  of  our  crop 
*  1880/ resulted  in  the  supply  of  tonnage  at  this  port  proving  iusufficient  for  the 
ittvement  of  said  crop. 

The  direct  cou^iequence  was  a  steady  advance  in  freights,  and  under  the  increased 
BUi»nd  I'or  tonnage  many  vessels  were  chartered  to  arrive  at  high  rates.  The  freight 
lurket  was  well  sustsvined  uutil  the  commencoment  of  1882,  when  large  arriv'als  of 
Minage  and  a  falling «)!!'  in  the  European  demand  for  breadstuifs  brought  about  a 
EHiIine  which  continued  to  the  close  of  that  season. 

During  the  past  year  the  supply  of  tonnage  has  more  than  equaled  the  demand, 
lid  freights  have  rnleil  low.  In  view  of  the  prospect  of  another  enormous  crop,  the 
robable  surplus  of  which  is  estimated  at  1,400,000  tons,  and  of  the  limited  amount  of 
>nnage  in  sight  (having  a  carrying  capacity  of  only  400,000  or  500,000  tons),  it  is 
enerally  thought  that  fieights  will  be  high  and  vessels  in  demand  during  the  autumn 
□d  winter  mouths  upproachiiig,  in  which  case  considerable  quantities  of  wheat  may 
e  shipped  by  rail  to  New  Orleans  for  export. 

The  grain  merchants  of  San  Francisco  have  no  fear  of  a  serious  lack  of  tonnage 
tber  this  year  or  in  the  future.  About  500  vessels  engage  in  the  California  gram 
ade  annually,  and  la^e  ships  are  built  each  year  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
ates  for  this  trade  especially.  Nnmbers  of  American  vessels  rendezvous  in  the  waters 
China  and  Japan,  ready  to  come  here  in  ballast  or  with  light  cargoes  whenever  grain 
uters  are  offered  at  paying  rates.  When  grain  flights  are  at  unsatisfactory  rates 
vse  vessels  find  employment  in  the  trade  i»f  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
ere  is  also  considerable  tonnage  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  available  for 
<^at cargoes  when  sufficient  inducement  is  offered. 

'bips  can  make  a  fair  profit  out  of  a  freight  of  £2  lOir.  per  ton  to  the  United  King- 
u,  and  as  that  rate  is  lower  than  the  railroad  rate  via  Aew  Orleans,  there  seems  to 
ho  reason  why  the  tonnage  supply  at  this  port  should  fall  off  to  any  serious  extent 

FREIGHT  RATK8. 

'he  following  statement  shows  the  average  rates  of  freight  paid  on  wheat  cargoes 
n  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool  direct  for  each  year  from  1878  to  1882,  inclusive : 


Year  ended  December  31— 

Average  per 
ton  of  2,240 
poondfl. 

Average  per 
100  pounds.  - 

A  9.  d. 

2    6    5 
2    5  11 
2  19    4 
8  11    0 
2  12    0 

Oentt. 
50  3fi 

4fi  81 

• 

64  87 

77.02 

56.41 

AmMITA TT - -TTT--      .-TT -r,,^,,,-, 

2  14  Hi 

50  06 

>TE. — The  pound  sterling  Is  vslaed  at  $4.86. 

computation  based  apon  the  actual  exports  of  wheat  to  Europe  by  months,  and 
n  the  average  charter  rate  of  vessels  dispatched  each  month  to  European  ports, 
ws  that  the  amount  of  freight  paid  on  wneat  cargoes  f^om  Cadifornia  to  Europe 
ing  the  year  1882  was  £2,268,'^73.  The  total  amount  paid  for  all  fireights  from 
ifornia  to  Europe  dnrin||;  the  same  year  was  about  £2,417,340,  of  which  amount 
>- thirds  was  paid  to  foreign  ship-owners. 

he  wheat  freights  to  Europe  from  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  in  1882  were 
tit  £489,047,  and  the  total  amount  for  all  iVeights  to  Europe  from  On>gon  and 
shington  Territory  in  that  year  was  about  £683,560,  the  proportion  paid  to  foreign 
>-owuers  being  somewhat  greater  than  two-thirds. 

'uring  the  year  1882  ten  vessels  were  dispatched  to  New  York  with  general  cargo, 
ing  been  chartered  on  private  terms  for  round  sums.  In  addition  to  these,  one 
lel  took  a  cargo  of  whale  oil  to  New  Bedford  and  another  a  cargo  of  lumber, 
re  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  freight  paid. 

be  probable  cost  of  transporting  grain  to  Liverpool  via  New  Orleans  during  the 
ing  season  will  be  about  $12  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
Lie  only  large  lot  of  wheat  shipped  by  the  overland  route  last  year  was  taken  at 
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$15  por  too,  which  was  e(^aivalent  to  a  high  freight  (nearly  £3 12», )  yia  Cape  HorOi  aj 
shown  by  the  following  figures : 

Freight  via  New  Orleans  per  2,000  pounds |15  tt^ 

Add  12  per  cent,  per  long  ton I  k^ 

16  60      I 

m 

Freight  via  Cape  Horn  per  long  ton 3  12  0 

Letts  rebates  (commissions)  paid  by  vessel  (to  charterer,  the  shipper  of  cargo 
li  per  cent.,*  to  consignee  of  cargo  2^  percent.) 2  8 

Net  freight 3   94 

(£3  9«.  4d.  equal  to  $16.85.) 

RAILROAD  COMPSTITION. 

In  the  spring  of  1882,  pervious  to  the  establishment  of  rail  connection  with  New 
Orleans,  the  anticipation  of  railroad  competition  did  contribute  to  bring  down  ocean 
rates ;  but  the  primary  causes  of  the  decline  were,  as  stated,  an  excesaive  supply  of 
tonnage  and  a  falling  off  in  the  European  demand  for  breadstnffs.  Inasmuch  as  bnt  one 
cargo  has  been  shipped  by  rail,  and  at  a  rate  considerably  higher  than  the  ordinary 
rates  by  sea,  it  can  nardly  be  said  that  the  competition  offered  by  the  Southern  Pacifie 
Railroad  since  its  line  was  opened  to  New  Orleans  has  had  a  controlling  influence 
over  ocean  rates.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  however,  that  the  railroad  will  serve  to  pre- 
vent a  return  to  unreasonably  high  rates  by  sea,  and  in  this  way  will  be  a  sonroe  of 
special  benefit  to  the  fanners  of  California. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  rates  per  ton  at  which  vessels  have  been 
chartered  for  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  crop  year  1882-'83  : 


Honth. 


Jol^ 

Angnst . . . 
H«nteiDt>er 
October . . . 
HoTomber. 
December. 
January... 
February  . 
Ifarch  .... 
April 


Iron  Tes- 

Wooden 

•ela,per 

veMela. 

tOB. 

per  ton. 

As.  d. 

A  $.d. 

2  14    1 

t    9    & 

2  19    1 

2  18    » 

2  18    1 

2  11    • 

2    0    4 

2    8    1 

2    5    0 

2    2    7 

2    8  11 

1  10    » 

2    0  10 

1  17    » 

2    0  10 

1  14  11 

2    18 

1  19    8 

2    12 

1  18    » 

In  considering  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  routes,  a  brief  statement  of  the  prom- 
inent features  of  the  sailing-vessel  system  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

A  vessel  being  chartered  for  a  cargo  of  wheat  to  Cork,  the  shipper  has  the  choice 
of  five  loading  ports  adjacent  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  loading  completed, 
bills  of  lading  signed  and  vessel  cleared,  her  cargo  can  be  placed  on  the  Liverpool 
market  for  sale  at  once,  or  can  be  held  until  the  most  favorable  moment  for  disposing  of 
it.  A  cargo  can  be  sold  and  resold  a  dozen  times  before  the  vessel  reaches  the  port  of 
call,  and  tlien  the  last  purchaser  has  his  choice  of  all  the  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  on  the  Continent  between  Havre  and  Antwerp,  to  any  one  of  which  he  can  order 
the  vessel  to  proceed. 

The  length  of  the  voyage  around  the  Horn,  avei  aging  125  days,  is  not  regarded  aa 
a  drawback,  but  rather  as  a  benefit  to  dealers,  and  the  facility  with  whicn  cargoes 
can  be  maile  to  change  hands  under  this  system  makes  it  highly  valued  and  generally 
preferred  by  ^ain  dealers,  millers,  and  speculators.  The  average  freight  by  sea  being 
lower  than  via  New  Orleans,  and  the  conditions  of  shipment  being  more  favorable  tbt 
speculation,  it  is  the  opinion  of  dealers  in  this  city  that  wheat  shipped  via  Cape 

*  Upon  signing  a  charter-party,  the  charterer  iH  entitled  to  a  commission  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  estimated  freight,  which  commission  is  divided  as  follows:  One-fourth  to 
the  owners  of  the  vessel,  one-fourth  to  the  agent  of  the  vessel,  one-fourth  to  tho 
broker  negotiating  the  charter,  and  one-fourth  to  'the  charterer.  As  the  charterer  is 
at  liberty  to  make  his  own  terms  with  the  broker  he  employs,  lower  ratea  of  broker- 
age than  1^  per  cent,  are  not  uncommon. 
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Horn  can  generally  be  dealt  in  more  advantageously  in  Liverpool  than  could  be  ex- 
pected by  the  New  Orleans  route. 

There  may  be  certain  times  when  speed  would  be  a  great  consideration,  in  order 
that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  a  temporary  scarcity  of  wheat  in  foreign  markets. 
In  such  emergencies  it  is  probable  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroa<l  Company  will 
convey  a  portion  of  our  crop  to  Europe.  At  the  present  time,  however,  cargoes  nearly 
due  off  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  command  so  good  a  price  as  those 
just  shipped  and  not  due  for  four  or  five  months  to  come. 

At  some  future  day  it  is  possible  that  grain  elevators  will  be  constructed  in  the  San 
Joaqnln  Valley  for  the  purpose  of  facilit^tiug  shipments  in  bulk  via  New  Orleans. 
In  that  case  the  saving  of  the  cost  of  sacking  and  or  transportation  to  the  Pacific  sea- 
board would  make  quite  an  item  in  favor  of  the  overland  route. 

For  the  present  it  seems  probable  that  the  shipment  of  California  wheat  via  New 
Orleans  and  the  rate  to  be  charged  therefor  will  depend  upon  the  tonnage  supply 
here  and  the  rate  of  freight  via  Cape  Horn.  Unless  ocean  freights  much  exceed  £3 
per  ton,  it  is  not  likely  that  our  grain  will  be  shipped  via  New  Orleans  to  anv  ex- 
tent. 

The  farmers  of  California  are,  or  have  been  hitherto,  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
grain  shippers  of  San  Francisco  for  the  sale  of  their  wheat  to  consumers  in  Europe, 
and  the  grain  shippers,  as  already  stated,  prefer  the  Cape  Horn  route,  principally  for 
speculative  reasons.  Should  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  be  able  to  es- 
tabliah  a  new  system  of  business,  whereby  the  large  European  millers  might  obtain 
their  supply  of  California  wheat  from  the  producers  direct,  or  should  the  com)>any  sue- 
eessfallyinaagurate  a  system  of  grain  shipment  for  the  fanners' account,  there  is  a  strong 

Jirobabiiity  that  the  exportation  of  California  wheat  via  New  Orleans  wouhl  ussuuio 
arge  proportions.  By  the  overland  route  the  saving  of  time,  interest,  and  insurance 
would  amount  to  about  2^  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost  of  the  wheat,  besi<les  which 
the  expense  of  bags  would  not  be  necessary  aner  the  construction  of  elevators  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad.  Under  the  system  or  systems  suggested  the  California  farm- 
ers and  the  European  millers  would  receive  the  benefit  of  profits  which  now  accrue 
to  intermediate  parties,  and  a  large  development  of  agricultural  lauds  would  H«H>n 
take  place  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  other  portions  of  the  State  traversed  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  wheat  in  California  for  the  last  five  years  has  been,  approxi- 
mately, an  follows : 


llTf. 

1880. 
1881. 


2,408.000 
2,837,000 
2,908,000 
8,031.000 
8,860,000 


Yield. 


Short  ton», 

020,  ooa 
i,7io,ooa 

1, 110. 000 

1.120,000 

*1, 700,  OOO 


*Bsttmated. 

lu  the  opinion  of  Messn.  White  &  Lessak,  grain  brokers,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  matter,  the  future  increase  in  acreage  will  be  from 
10  per  cent,  to  12^  per  cent,  per  annum  for  many  years.  The  rate  of  production  will 
depend  principally  upon  the  amount  of  rainfall.  Under  favorable  conditions,  the 
yield  of  the  State  will  average  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 

Concerning  the  undeveloped  possibilities  of  Oregon,  the  following  extract  from  the 
latest  report  of  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade  is  of  interest : 

''Not  one-fifth  part  of  our  cultivatable  lands  have  as  yet  been  brought  under  cul- 
tivation. With  the  numerous  ramifications  of  our  railroad  system  which  are  now 
being  poahed  to  the  outer  verge  of  the  vast  region  tributary  to  Portland,  it  is  safe  to 
say  tnat  from  this  time  forwam  we  can  confidently  expect  a  large  annual  increase  in 
oar  grain  trade.  At  present  wo  have  not  more  than  two  persons  to  the  square  mile  in 
the  baain  of  the  Columbia  River ;  but  the  rate  at  which  immigration  is  now  setting 
in  this  direction  Justifies  our  prediction  of  a  vast  development  of  our  agricultural 
wealth  in  tiie  near  future." 

Washington  Territoij  has  not  yet  entered  the  field  as  a  direct  exporter  of  her  ov\  n 
wheat,  boi  in  eourse  of  time  will  doubtless  come  forward. 
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COST  OF  PAcinc  COAST  akd  uissibsiffi  vallry  wheat. 

It  18  difflcnlt  ta  give  a.  definite  opinion  aa  to  the  relative  coat  of  proilaciDg  itLcxa-t 
on  the  Fucilic  ctinHt  and  in  the  Stati's  euutt  of  the  Rocky  Mouulainit.  In  this  State  tla« 
Ta);ea  of  furni  h^uds  are  very  uiuuh  Lightr  tlian  iu  the  Eiutt,  and  furmerB  here  tiav« 
the  additioual  eipeuae  of  {;rain  bags,  aa  no  aliipnieuts  are  uiaile  in  bulk.  On  theotb««' 
liand,  the  eoit  of  Culiforufa  is  more  eaaily  cultival«d,  and  does  not  reqaire  theeztemX' 
aive  fertilizing  that  ia  neceasary  in  the  Eaat.  We  thus  have  the  advantage  iu  lespec^'k 
to  (he  amoMitt  0/  labor  needed,  and  probably  can  produce  irheat  on  onr  largMl  ub«1 
most  fertile  fanna  at  a  lower  coat  than  in  the  Miaaisaippi  Valley. 

The  relative  value  of  PaciSa  ouaat  wlieut  aud  Uiaitiuiiippi  Valley  vrheat  in  the  Lliav— 
pool  market  ia  exhibited  in  the  table  of  ductuatioiia  t>efore  uieutloued.  In  this  con.— 
nectiou,  ■  coiujiaiiiion  of  prices  iu  the  huuie  iiiarketo  of  San  Franoisco  aud  Cbicago^ 
tveellier  witli  the  average  ral43a  of  freight  from  each  of  those  cities  to  Liverpool,  uiai.y 
be  of  iutereat. 

The  following  tablea  ahow  the  weekly  prices  of  wheat  per  100  pounds  la  &&u  Fran.— 
ciacn,  for  thx  yeara  ISTd  to  ISeil,  iucluaive.  It  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of  Califor- 
nia wheat  OD  reaoJiiiig  Liverpool  was  about  the  name  aa  that  of  Chioago  No.  2  ■prtQK' 
\(  he  at,  freight  added,  and  the  average  prices  obtained  in  Liverpool,  as  before  stateA, 
were  not  materially  different  for  the  two  kinds ; 

Weeklif  wh«a(  g«olaliOBi  in  Sett  FrameiMBO. 
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Weeklg  wtMt  quotalUnu  in  San  fVaitD{toa-~Coii tinned. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  cargo  or  two  of  spam  from  Pngot  Sound,  the  cnBtwanl 
domestic  trade  via  Capo  Horn  hnii  beon  limltDd  for  some  yearn  to  one  line  of  Hhi[>» 
plyin);;  between  Sad  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  an  occaaional  cargo  of  nhale  oil 
ibipi>eil  to  New  Beilford, 

The  tonnage  of  Teraels  cleared  from  Pacifio  coast  porta  for  domestic  Atlnntic  porta 
darinjr  the  last  three  flncal  years,  amounted  to  14,!Wa  tons  in  1879-'i^0,  to  17,579  tona 
ill  ia»-'8I,  and  to  10,166  tons  in  1881-'83. 

The  total  weight  of  commndicien  shipped  by  sea  from  th»  PaciHc  vonut  to  p"iiitH 
esntward  during  the  year  1881-'f«!,  including  shipments  via  Panama,  was  2,H70,970,WM> 

The  amount  of  California  thronsb  freight  carried  by  the  Central  and  IToion  Faciflo 
Railroada  to  and  from  pointn  as  mr  east  as  the  Missouri  River  ilitriug  the  year  1863, 
was  330,636  tons,  of  which  lVi,6-i9  tons  were  eastbound,  and  19rf,007  tnna  westbound. 

ROMR   CONSDMPTION   OF   FLOUR. 

The  estimated  home  consumption  of  wheal  Hour  is  ouu  barrel  for  every  inhatiitantt 
that  ia  to  sav,  about  1,000,000  barrels  per  annum  for  the  territory  Hiipplicd  by  Cali- 
foraia,  which  includes  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Montana.  Onr  millers  loolc  forward  to 
the  building  np  of  a  Hour  trade  in  Now  Mexico  ami  Texas  also. 

The  increase  of  our  home  demand  will  keep  p:ice  with  the  increase  of  popnlntioTk 
nntil  such  time  as  Montana  and  otliur  Territories  shall  raise  their  own  wheat  anit 
mBnDfaotnre  their  own  flour. 

MEXICAN    DBMAND. 

In  regard  to  the  Mexican  demand  for  wheat  an<l  flour,  very  little  is  expected.  Even 
if  tbe  prohibitory  tariff  on  those  articleti  were  abolished,  it  is  not  thought  by  our 
millerB  that  the  connumptioo  would  be  largely  increased,  as  the  snitry  cllmnle  of 
Hexioo  and  the  mode  of  life  of  its  inhaliitanbt  tend  to  oreale  little  demand  for  flour 
and  other  substantial  articles  of  food  cxtensivoty  niwd  by  the  people  uf  the  United 
States  and  other  northern  countries.  The  natives  of  Mexirn  mibsist  upon  tbe  cbeai> 
produce  of  tbeir  own  land,  aud  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  imported  Sour. 

CAUFORXIA    RRAIX    FLEP.T. 

Of  the  entire  fleet  employed  in  carrying  grain  from  Califonua  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  continental  Europe  a  large  proportion  return  to  San  Francisco  with  English 
eargoea  ot  ooal,  pig  tton,  tin,  general  merchandise,  &.o. 
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A  large  proportion  also  take   cargoes  of  general  merchandise  from  England 
AuBtraliH,  thence  bringing  coal  to  this  port.    Many  American  ships,  after  dischargio 
their  grain,  cross  the  Atlantic  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  other  domestic  po 
and  there  load  railroad  iron  or  general  cargo  for  the  Pacific  coast.     Others  take 
or  general  merchandise  from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  Calcntta,  Bombay,  oz 
Hong-Kong,  thence  proceeding  to  this  port  with  light  cargoes  or  in  ballast. 

In  brief,  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  take  whatever  employment  is  offered  at  fair  rates, 
and  find  their  way  to  California  from  various  parts  of  the  world  in  time  to  engage  i 
the  carriage  of  the  succeeding  crop. 

Of  the  total  grain  fleet  of  Caliromia  during  the  year  1862,  amounting  to  6:28,: 
tons,  the  arrivals  were  from  the  following  countries  and  quarters  of  the  globe: 

T 

British  India  and  the  East  Indies 6,64E_ 

China  and  Japan 33,71S> 

Australasia 132,93^ 

Hawaiian  Islands 5,371_ 

British  Columbia 14,98L 

Coasting  voyages 1, 33^ 

Mexico  and  Central  America 10,921 

South  America 49,416 

South  Africa 1,716 

The  Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States 92, 309 

Europe  direct 279,041 

Total ^8.380 

The  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  fleet  cannot  be  estimated  accnrately,  owing  to  the 
inequality  of  port  charges  in  various  places,  and  to  other  circumstances.  Each  ves- 
sel's outlay  is  determined  by  the  port  or  ports  visited,  the  size,  flag,  and  sailing 
qualities  of  the  vessel,  and  the  nature  of  the  cargoes  carried.  It  is  roughly  estimate<^ 
in  a  general  way,  that  a  ship  of  average  size — say  1,200  tons  register — ^incurs  a 
monthly  expense  of  $1,500,  when  actively  employed,  which  is  equivalent  to  $15  per 
t4)n  register  per  annum.  The  movements  of  large  vessels  would  cost  leas,  per  ton 
register,  while  those  of  smaller  ones  would  cost  relatively  more. 

Upon  the  basis  of  an  average  annual  expense  of  $15  per  ton  register,  the  cost  of  the 
movements  of  the  California  grain  fleet  of  18S2  around  the  world,  occupying  about 
one  year,  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,000.  This  sum  does  not  inclode 
insurance,  interest,  or  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  vessels,  but  merely  their 
ordinary  disbursements. 

ESTIMATED    EXPENSES  OF  AN  AMERICAN  SHIP  OF  1,200  TONS  REaiSTER,   IN   MAKING 

CERTAIN  VOTAGBS. 

I. — From  San  Francisoo  to  Liverpool  with  wkeatf  thence  to  Cardiff  in  ballaeif  and  tkenee 

to  San  Franoiaoo  witk  coal. 

Outward  expenses  at  San  Francisco $4,000 

Inward  and  outward  expenses,  Liverpool 5,000 

Inward  and  outward  expenses,  Cardiff 2,000 

Inward  expenses,  San  Francisco 4,000 

Total  for  round  voyage 15,000 

II. — From  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  with  cotton^  thenoe  to  Sydney  with  general  cargo,  and 

thence  to  San  Francisco  toith  coal. 

Outward  expenses,  New  Orleans $8,000 

Inward  and  outward  expenses,  Liverpool 5, 00# 

Inward  and  ontwnrd  expenses,  Sydney 3, 000 

Inward  expenses,  San  Francisco 4,000 

Total 20,000 

III. — From   Liverpool  to  Hong-Kong  with  coal,  and  thence  to  San  Francisco  in  ballast 

Outward  expenses,  Liverpool $4, 000 

In  ward  and  outward  expenses,  Hong-Kong 2, 000 

Inward  expenses,  San  Francisco 2, 000 

.   ToM 8,000 
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VALUE,  EXPENSRS,   AND  EARNINGS  OF  THE  FLEET. 

It  in  rery  difficult  to  estimate  the  valno  of  the  fleet  engaged  in  the  California  grain 
^dff  owId^  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  vessels  are  soft-wood  ships,  otheis  nard- 
^ood,  some  iron,  and  others  steel.  The  cost  per  ton  register  also  varies  with  the  size 
^f  the  vessels,  and  moreover,  the  rates  charged  by  ship-bnildei's  are  subject  to  fluctu- 
ation. Assuming  the  average  cost  of  the  construction  and  equipment  of  vessels  of 
the  fleet,  whether  wooden  or  iron,  to  have  been  $60  per  ton  register,  the  original 
valne  of  the  grain  fleet  of  1H8*2,  aggregating  628,380  tons,  was  about  $:)7,700,000. 
Allowance  should  be  made  for  probable  depreciation  in  value  prior  to  18H2,  say  25 
percent.,  on  an  average.    The  not  value  in  1882  might  thus  be  placed  at  $28,275,000. 

The  annual  expense  of  insurance  is  also  a  difficult  matter  to  determine,  varyinir 
^ith  the  vessel's  class  and  value,  the  kind  of  cargo  taken,  amount  of  freight  earueo, 
ports  visited,  &o.  Some  vessels  are  insured  by  the  year,  and  others  by  the  voyage ; 
some  for  only  three-fourths  of  their  value,  others  for  the  amount  of  freight  money,  in 
addition  to  the  value  of  the  hull.  An  average  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  net 
T»lne  of  the  fleet  would  not  bo  excessive. 

For  interest  on  the  cost  of  ships  6  per  cent,  should  be  allowed. 

The  average  depreciation  in  value  of  sailing  vessels  is  at  least  5  per  cent,  per  an- 
DDm.  Owners  of  wooden  ships  sometimes  allow  7^  per  cent,  or  even  10  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  their  vessels. 

The  following  estimate  is  supposed  to  cover  all  items  of  expense  connected  with 
the  grain  fleet  of  1882  for  a  period  of  one  year : 

Ordinary  disbursements ,....  $10,000,000 

iDsnrance,  7  percent,  on  $28,750,000 1,979,250 

Interest,  6  per  cent.,  on  $28,750,000 1,696,500 

Depreciation,  5  per  cent.,  on  $28, 750,000 1,413,750 

Total 15,089,500 

The  amount  paid  for  all  freights  from  California  to  Europe  during  the  year  1832 
was  about  £2,417,340,  and  for  grain,  flour,  and  salmon  freights  from  California  to 
porta  in  South  Africa  and  Australia  was  about  £40,950.  Total  paid  to  grain  fleet 
from  California,  £2,458,290— equal  to  $11,963,268. 

It  tbns  appears  that  the  amount  paid  for  freights  from  California  in  1882  was  suffi- 
cient to  derray  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  expense  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ne^a  during  the  ^ear. 

The  return  freights  were  of  course  at  much  lower  rates,  coal  freights  from  the  United 
Kingdom  averaging  about  14«.  or  15«.  per  ton.  British  vessels  taking  general  mer- 
chandise from  Europe  to  Australia,  and  thence  bringing  coal  to  California,  received 
on  an  average  about  two-thirds  as  much  for  their  return  freights  as  for  grain  freights. 
American  vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  bringing  out  domestic  cargoes  did  about 
as  well. 


CHARTERS  PRIOR  TO  ARRIVAL. 


• 


Thera  is  no  rule  in  regard  to  the  length  of  time  prior  to  arrival  at  which  vessels 
are  chartered  by  the  grain  shippers  of  San  Francisco.  It  ranges  from  ten  days  to 
seven  months,  being  governed  chiefly  by  the  state  of  the  EnglisE  wheat  market  and 
by  the  pnwpect  of  tonnage  supply. 

Before  vessels  reach  Australia  from  England  they  may  be  under  engagement  for 
the  conveyance  of  California  wheat  to  Europe.  At  times  vessels  remain  in  Austral- 
asian, South  American,  or  Asiatic  waters  until  offered  a  satisfactory  charter.  Tele- 
graphic facilities  enable  ship-owners  to  make  contracts  at  any  moment,  and  to  direct 
the  movements  of  their  vessels  accordingly. 

The  minority  of  vessels  chartered  before  arrival  have  been  on  their  way  to  this  port, 
however,  at  the  time  of  charter. 

The  propoition  of  vessels  chartered  prior  to  arrival  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
having  been  in  1880  about  one-third  of  the  entire  fleet,  in  1881  more  than  two-thirds, 
and  in  1882  less  than  one-sixth.  Of  the  ships  now  on  their  way  to  this  port,  about 
one-third  are  already  chartered. 

WHEAT  IN  BAGS. 

California  No.  1  wheat  averages  in  weight  15  sacks  to  the  short  ton,  or  IZ^  pounds  to 
the  sack.  The  cost  of  sacking  grain  is  variable,  depending  upon  the  supply  of  bags, 
the  extent  of  crops^  and  existence  or  non-existence  of  combinations  to  control  the 
bag  market.  Within  the  last  three  years  the  price  has  ranged  from  llf  cents  to  7 
cents,  the  latter  figure  now  prevailing,  but  being  extremely  low.  Nine  cents  per  bag 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average,  on  which  basis  the  cost  of  sacking  a  ton  of  wheat,  2,240 
pounds,  would  be  $1.51,  or  about  4  cents  per  bushel. 
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Grain  of  all  kindaoa  this  coast  iapnt  iabagt  inlhefleldiat  tliefiumen*expeDW,M( 
■imply  for  export,  bat  for  coOBTUDptioD  in  tliu  bome  narketa,  M  the  co«t  of  bkgi nij  tw 
considered  a  part  of  the  coat  of  production  rather  than  a  part  of  the  eott  of  tiua- 
portation  to  Enrope. 

The  followiag  table  in  regard  to  the  coDBuoiptioD  of  grain-bags  in  Caliibmii  itm 
compiled  aod  pnbltshed  by  Mr.  Albert  Muntpellier,  caabier  and  manager  of  th> 
Grangei^s  Bank  of  California. 


Total  comitmplion  of  grai»-bag»  in  Caltfon 


j,4-c.,/orthelaH  lljn 


Ti«r* 

^™b«ofbj^ 

ATonca  prise       Total  nfaa 
per  year.             perjMt. 

U 

M 

U 
M 

M 

i          mi  19^ 

i».37«.a» 

ts^ 

lasS 

11, 000. 000 

'  ""                          r 

T  ORAM  DCRINO  T 


If  CALIPOKIfU  TO  XUPOPl 


The  ireiebt  of  California  wheat  cargomi  npon  delivery  in  Enropa  nanallf  orermni^ 
a  trifle,  owing  to  aboorption  of  moistnre  from  the  atmosphere  dnnog  the  aea  Toysge- 
TbiH  txcess  is  rarely  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent.,  and  it  sometimes  bappeoo  that 
there  is  a  slight  deficiency  instead  of  an  eicesx. 

Floating  cargoes  are  bought  and  sold  on  the  weight  specified  in  the  bills  of  ladiog, 
there  beiDc  a  clanse  to  that  effect  in  all  grain  contracts.  The  differeoce  in  weight, 
if  any,  ia,  therefore,  the  gain  or  the  loss  oft  he  final  purchaser  of  the  cargo. 


3   CUSTOMS   I 


i    REGARD   T 


'  THK   rURCHABK    AXD   BALE  OF  OEAI.V. 


On  the  subject  of  wheat  Bi>«culatiotl,  to  which  yoa  refer  in  yonc  letter  oftbe  ITth 
iuBtuul,  I  may  tmy  tliat  under  onliiiary  circunislauces  there  is,  iu  a  moral  wnse.  no 
differeuce  belwpeu  the  purchase  of  grain  that  is  stored  in  a  warchoDse  and  the  pur- 
chaBU  of  grain  that  is  stored  iu  a  ship  on  its  way  to  Europe.  When  a  ship's  cafko  ia 
bought,  on  specalatiou  or  otberwisr,  its  value  is  paid  to  the  seller,  and  the  translnr 
of  the  )iroperty  in  actually  made.  If  only  pretended  sales  are  to  be  considered  gam- 
bling, there  is  no  gambling  iu  our  wheat  eKpurt  trade. 

That  our  wheat  business  is  largely  speculative,  however,  cannot  be  disputed  ;  bnt 
the  same  charge  may  be  brought  against  wheat  business  wherever  engaged  in.  If 
wheat  were  sold  by  the  producer  to  the  couHumer  direct  there  would  be  little  oppor- 
tunity fur  speculation,  but  as  thn  business  is  now  conducte<l  the  farmer aells  his  wheat 
Ihningh  a  commissiou  nierchaut  to  a  shipper,  who  in  tnni  disposes  of  his  cargo  to  a 
foreign  speculator  probably,  and  it  may  change  bauds  among  speculatora  a  number 
of  times  before  it  reaches  port  and  is  tiaaily  sold  to  European  millers.  The  length  of 
the  voyage,  as  already  staled,  is  considered  njore  favorable  for  speculation  than  quick 
time  would  ordinarily  be.  You  will  readily  see  that  under  existing  conditions  the 
shippers  and  specnlators  virtually  control  the  grain  business  of  this  State. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  shippers  prefer  the  ocean  route.  One  is,  ibat 
they  receive  a  double  comuissinn  on  the  freight  of  the  vessels  they  charter,  the  fini 
portion  of  said  couiniissiuu  being  paid  at  San  Francisco  before  the  vessel  aails  and  the 
balauce  at  the  port  of  discbarge  Ia  the  charterer's  order. 

The  tirst  portion  relerred  to  is  noiuinally  :'i  per  cent.,  but  by  a  cuatom  of  the  port 
one-half  of  it  is  refunded  to  the  agent  of  the  ship,  who  retains  one-quarter  for  hi* 
trouble  and  passes  the  other  quarter  to  the  credit  of  the  oi^nen  of  the  ship.  Tbis  is 
arather  roundabout  way  of  atlJuBtiug  couinisKions,  and  could  be  simplified  by  pay- 
ing the  charterer  ii  per  e«nt.  and  the  agent  1^  per  cent,  for  attending  to  the  ship's 

When  a  shipper  eraploye  a  bi«ker  to  charter  a  vessel  for  bim,  tb«  brokcrsge  oomes 
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out  of  the  shipper's  share  of  the  5  per  cent,  commission.  As  this  brokerage  may 
amount  to  ^iSO  m  the  case  of  a  ship  of  1,200  tons  register,  you  can  see  that  a  grain 
merchant  who  dispatches  60  or  80  snips  in  the  course  of  a  season  saves  a  considerable 
sum  by  dispensing  with  the  services  of  brokers.  Still,  ship-brokers  are  a  convenience, 
and  succeed  in  doing  a  good  business  with  shipping-houses,  just  as  merchandise  brokers 
do  with  mercantile  houses. 

The  custom  of  paying  a  nominal  commission  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  charterer  appears 
to  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  system,  whereby  a  ship  wanting  employment  would 
engage  a  shipping  agent  to  obtain  for  her  a  miscellanneons  cargo,  paying  for  his  serv> 
ices  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  freight  list. 

The  payment  of  2|  per  cent,  commission  on  wheat  freights  at  destination  to  the 
chart«rer*s  onier  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  custom  by  which  consignees  of  vessels 
arriving  at  this  port  from  domestic,  Atlantic,  or  foreign  porU  receive  2^  per  cent,  for 
coUeotiug  the  freight  money  on  their  inward  cargoes.  In  this  connection  your  atten- 
tion is  respectfully  invited  to  the  rates  of  commission  and  brokerage  prevailing  at  this 
port,  as  8i>ecified  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  chamber,  and  also  to  the  terms  of  the 
charter-party  that  was  forwarded  to  you  on  the  29th  of  May,  especially  to  its  final 
clauses. 

Freight  on  wheat  shipped  via  Cape  Horn  is  paid  upon  delivery  of  the  cargo  by  the 
final  purchaser  thereof.  It  is  never  paid  in  advance,  and  is  not  considered  earned  if 
the  ship  be  lost  at  sea. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  speculation,  yon  will  notice  a  clause  in  the  character- 
party,  which  reads  as  follows:  *' Bills  of  lading  to  be  signed  at  any  rate  of  freight, 
bat  not  less  than  chartered  rate,  without  prejudice  to  this  charter-party.''  The  ships 
beine  bound  to  carry  wheat  at  the  original  contract  rate,  charterers  who  have  se- 
cured vessels  prior  to  arrival,  at  comparatively  low  rates,  can  sometimes  make  large 
profits  by  rechartering  such  vessels  to  other  shippers  at  a  high  rate  of  freight,  during 
a  temporary  scarcity  of  tonnage  at  this  port.  On  the  other  hand,  when  vessels  are 
chartered  to  arrive,  at  very  high  rates,  an  unexpected  decline  in  Liverpool  prices,  or 
heavy  arrivals  of  tonnage  and  consequent  lowering  of  freight  rates,  may  involve  the 
charterer  in  serious  difficulty,  and  in  his  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  course  of  wheat- 
or  of  freights  he  may  decide  to  recharter  his  vessels  to  other  shippers  at  a  positive  loss 
to  himseu.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  freight  rates  to  Liverpool 
have  fluctuated  each  year,  I  mav  sav  that  thev  ranged  from  £3  to  £1  10«.  in  1873; 
from  £36«.  6d.  to  £1 12«.  6d,  in  1879;  from  £:i  lie,  to  £1 148. 6d.  in  1880 ;  from  £4  4^.  to 
£2  7$.  ed,  in  1881 ;  and  from  £3  17«.  6d.  to  £1  I3s,  in  1882.  It  is  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  cost  of  freights  by  sea  which  causes  a  large  percentage  of  the  profits  or  the 
losses  of  grain  shippers  to  be  made  through  the  chartering  of  ships. 

COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  TRANSPORTING  WHEAT  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  LIVERPOOL 
BY  THE  OCEAN  ROUTE  AROUND  CAPE  HORN,  AND  BY  THE  RAIL  AND  OCEAN  ROUTE 
VIA  NEW  ORLEANS. 

t 

With  regard  to  the  saving  which  can  be  effected  by  the  railroad  in  transporting 
wheat  from  the  interior  direct  to  New  Orleans,  and  upon  which  the  company  counts^ 
I  believe,  to  make  up  for  its  low  through  rate  to  Liverpool,  a  case  in  point  is  here- 
with submitted. 

The  wheat-producers  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno,  a  town  in  the  center  of  the  San  Joa- 
qnin  Valley,  have  to  pay  the  railroad  company  $4.10  per  ton  for  carrying  their  wheat 
to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  Ui)7  miles.  If  the  wheat  be  shipped  direct  from 
Fresno  to  New  Orleans  instea<l  of  being  hauled  to  San  Francisco  and  back  again  over 
the  same  road,  it  is  evident  that  the  distance  saved  to  the  railroad  would  be  414  miles. 

The  rate  of  freight  to  Liverpool  being  $12  per  ton,  of  which  say  $4  is  for  the  steamer 
from  New  Orleans,  the  average  per  ton  per  mile  by  rail  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
Orleans  is  3^  mills.  Now,  if  the  railroad  company  should  charge  no  more  per  ton 
per  mile  from  Fresno  direct  than  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans,  the  shorter 
distance  would  make  no  difference  in  the  company's  favor,  so  far  as  profit  per  mile  is 
concerned.  But  the  company  proposes,  in  sucn  a  case,  to  charge  the  local  rate  ($4.10 
per  ton  for  i07  miles)  from  Fresno  to  a  point  *207  miles  Houth  of  that  town,  and  the 
average  rate  of  3^^  mills  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  'i.Odl  miles. 
This  would  make  the  rate  from  Fresno  $  2.76  per  ton  more  than  the  rate  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  still  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  Fresno  farmer  to  nhi))  via  New  Orleans  than 
via  San  Francisco  and  Cape  Horn  at  £2  lOa.  Herewith  please  find  a  memorandum 
ahowing  figures  in  detail;  also  a  table  showing  equivalent  rates  of  freight  by  sail  in 
pounds  sterling  and  United  States  gold  coin,  for  long  and  short  tona^  respectively. 
Commissions  on  vessels'  freights  are  usually  3f  per  cent.,  a  broker  being  employed  to 
negotiate  the  charter. 
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WHBA.T  CA.RGOES. 


Comparison  of  cost  and  charges,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  from  Fresno  to  LiTSipooI 
via  San  Francisco  and  via  New  Orleans : 

Via  San  Fiiincisco. 

Cost  of  2,000  ponnds,  at  1.75  f.  o.  b.,at  San  Francisco |35  00 

Freight,  by  sail,  at  £2  10«.  per  long  ton,  less  3f  per  cent,  commissions 10  45 

Insurance  (iron  vessels),  $35,  at  2  per  cent.,  less  10,  5,  and  10  per  cent 54 

Interest,  say  4^  months,  at  6  per  cent.,  on  $35.54 80 

Total 46  79 

Via  New  Orleans. 

Cost  of  2,000  pounds,  if  delivered  at  San  Francisco $35  00 

Deduct  freight  from  Fresno  to  San  Francisco «...       4  10 

n-  $30 

Freight  to  New  Orleans : 

First  207  miles  (local) 4  10 

Remaining  2,061  miles,  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  ton  per  2,495  miles,  i.e.,  at 
3ft  mills  per  mile 6  66 

10  76 

Freight  from  New  Orleans  to  Liveri>ool|  by'steamer 4  00 

14  76 

Insurance,  Fresno  to  Liverpool, -ft  per  cent,  on  $30.90 28 

Interest,  say  H  months,  at  6  per  cent.,  on  |31.18 21 

Total : 46  16 


Equivalent  rates  of  freight  by  sail,  in  pounds  sterling  per  long  ton,  and  in  Uniisd  Stmtes 
gold  coin  per  short  ton,  with  charterers^  commissions  deducted. 

[The  poand  sterling  is  rained  at  UnitedJStates  stiuidahl,  H-8e66] 


Equivalent  rates  per  2,000  pounds, 

1 

allowing  for  commissions. 

Charter  rate  per 

1 

!      2,240  pounds. 

With  5  per  cent. 

With  8}  per  cent 
commission 

1 

commission 

1 

deducted. 

deducted. 

£    t.       d. 

1     10      0 

$6  19 

$6  27 

1     15      0 

7  22 

782 

2      0      0 

8  23 

8  86 

2       5       0 

929 

9  40 

2     10       0 

10  32 

10  45 

2     15       0 

11  35 

11  49 

3       0       0 

12  38 

12  54 

3       5       0 

13  41 

13  59 

3     10       0 

14  45 

14  64 

3     lu       0 

15  48 

15  68 

4       0       0 

18  51 

16  73 

The  full  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  ship's  freight  is  received  when  no  broker  is 
•em]>loyed  to  negotiate  the  charter.  One-half  the  commission  of  5  per  cent,  is  received 
at  San  Francisco,  and  the  other  half  at  port  of  discharge,  the  latter  portion  being  the 
com{iensation  for  attending  to  the  ship's  inward  billing  there. 

Regarding  the  steamers  to  be  employed  between  New  Orleans  and  Liverpool,  I  un- 
derstand  that  the  railroad  company  will  not  put  on  a  line  of  its  own  steamers  unless 
it  co8t44  too  much  to  secure  the  occasional  service  of  vessels  seeking  employment  at 
New  Orleans. 

INLAND  NAVIGATION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

There  are  five  poiuts  in  this  harbor  where  ships  of  any  size  can  load  grain,  namely, 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Port  Costa,  Vallejo,  and  Benicin.  Port  Costa  is  the  principal 
shipping  point,  and  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Contra  Costa  Coimty,  on 
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the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  fronting  the  Strait  of  Carquinoz,  near  San  Pablo  Bay  . 
Dnring  the  year  1882-^83  abont  two-thirda  of  the  grain  ships  were  loaded  at  Port 
Costa,  about  15  per  cent,  at  Vallejo,  nearly  as  many  at  San  Francisco,  and  most  of 
the  remainder  at  Benicia,  very  few  taking  in  cargo  at  Oakland.  Vessels  going  to 
Port  Costa,  Vallejo,  or  Benicia  nsnally  load  a  few  hundred  tons  of  wheat  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  way  of  **  stiffening,*'  before  thoy  are  towod  up  the  bay  to  receive  their  cargoes. 

Xone  of  the  rivers  of  California  are  navigable  for  ships. 

The  Sacramento  River  is  navigable  for  barges  and  steamers  of  light  draught  for  a 
distance  of  abont  250  miles  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Daring  the  spring  freshets 
river  boats  can  go  still  farther  north. 

The  San  Joaquin  is  always  navigable  for  barges  and  steamers  as  far  as  Stockton,  a 
grain-center  of  considerable  importance ;  and  during  the  stages  of  high  water  (caused 
by  heavy  rains  late  in  the  autumn  and  by  the  melting  of  snow  in  the  spring)  steamers 
can  go  as  far  south  as  Fresno  County. '  A  slough  leads  into  the  San  Joaquin  River 
from  Tulare  Lake,  but  is  nearly  dried  up  in  summer. 

A  few  small  streams  in  the  bay  counties  are  navigable,  such  as  Petaluma  and  Sono- 
ma Creeks,  Napa  River,  &c.  No  statistics  have  been  compiled  that  would  show  the 
qnantity  of  wheat  brought  to  shi])ping  point-s  in  schooners  and  other  small  craft,  and 
I  am  able  to  present  only  the  following  estimates,  for  the  barge  and  steamer  lines, 
daring  the  harvest  year  1882-*83,  kindly  furnished  by  Col.  G.  H.  Meudell,  from  infor- 
mation given  him  by  the  secretary  of  the  Stockton  Board  of  Trade  and  by  the  assist- 
ant 8n|)erintendent  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company's  steamers: 

Shipments  from  Stockton, 

Tons. 

Wheat  and  barley 91,000 

Flour 47,500 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  business  of  the  Upper  San  Joaqnin  River, 
The  movement  of  wheat  on  the  Sacramento  River  during  the  same  year  was  abont 
112,500  tons. 

LOCAL  GRAIN  TRANSPORTATION. 

About  two-thirdsof  the  wheat  brought  to  shipping  points  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
comes  by  rail  and  one-third  hy  water.  The  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  brought  to  the  several  grain  teiminals  in  1881  1,205,401,420  pounds 
and  in  1882  1,155,924,120  pounds  of  wheat.  Other  railroads,  running  through  the 
Santa  Clara,  Salinas,  Sonoma,  and  Russian  River  Valleys,  get  a  fair  share  of  the  grain 
trafiftc  of  those  parts.  Most  of  the  wheat  produced  in  the  bay  counties  is  shipped  to 
market  in  schooners,  while  the  southern  coast  counties  send  their  product  to  this  port 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  line. 

All  grain  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton,  San  Joaquin  Conntv,  comes  down  in 
barges  and  steamers  at  a  freight  of  75  cents  to  $1  per  ton,  the  rail  charge  from  the 
same  place  being  $1.50  per  ton  to  Port  Costa,  or  $2  per  ton  to  this  city.  Farther  up 
the  San  Joacininv  alley,  nowever,  the  railroad  secures  nearly  all  the  traffic,  the  upper 
river  not  beinj^  navigable  except  during  freshets.  Farmers  on  the  west  side  of  the 
San  Joaqnin  River  have  to  store  their  grain  until  autumn  or  spring,  as  they  have  no 
way  of  getting  it  to  market  except  by  the  river  route,  which,  as  stated,  is  available 
only  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley  the  farmers  ship  by  water  or  by  rail,  as  best  suits  their 
convenience,  those  nearest  the  river  preferrmg  the  wat4)r  route.    The  navigation  of 
the  Sacramento  River  being  attended  with  more  or  less  risk,  on  account  of  snags  in 
the  river-bed,  farmers  who  siiip  by  water  are  pnt  to  the  extra  expense  of  insurance,  - 
averaging  about  30  cents  per  ton. 

RAIL  AND  WATER  RATES  FOR  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  FREIGHTS. 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  conoerniug  local  freight  charges  on 
grain,  I  would  say  that  the  distance  by  rail  from  Marysville  to  San  Francisco  is  142 
miles  via  Benicia.  or  192  miles  via  Stockton  and  Niles,  or  203  miles  via  Stockton  and 
Port  Costa.  The  rate  from  Marysville  to  San  Francisco  via  Benicia  is  ^2.90  per  ton, 
which  is  equivalent  to  more  than  2  cent«  per  mile;  via  Stockton  it  is  $3.30,  or  about 
If-  cent«  per  ton  per  mile.  The  Benicia  route  is  the  oue  generally  used,  being  the 
shortest  and  cheapest,  but  the  occasional  overflow  of  the  Sacramento  River  has  at 
times  carried  away  a  portion  of  the  road  between  Beuicia  and  Sacramento,  interrupt- 
ing its  traffic.  At  such  times  the  railroad  company  has  been  put  to  extra  expeuse  in 
bringing  ffrain  from  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  shipping  points  on  the  bay  by  the  long 
route,  and  ou  that  account  there  is  a  difference  of  40  cent«  per  ton  in  tariff  rates. 
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When  rail  and  water  liofs  come  into  direct  competition  witli  paoh  oUmi  In  the  in* 
terior  of  this  State,  the  rates  by  water  are  ffeaerally  about  onit-tliiTd  lowet  thm  0mm 
bj  rail.  In  Home  cases  the  dilference  is  greater,  as  at  Stockton.  The  report*  of  tiM 
coinmissioiiers  of  transportation  and  of  the  boan1  of  railroad  commigaionerBdiacimthw 
matter  fully. 


The  only  prodnctive  coal  mines  in  California  are  those  at  Monnt  Dinblo,  Contra 
CofitA  County.  Coal  hus  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Slate,  but  coiilil  not  be 
mined  profitably.  The  Mount  Diablo  coal  is  a  soft  lignile,  containing  n  small  per- 
centage of  sulphnr;  it  bums  fre«ly  and  is  used  almost  entirely  for  steam  pnrpcMeii. 
finding  rerkly  sal«  to  factories  and  river  stenmers.  Statistics  of  the  prodnction  of 
these  mines  are  suUmitted  herewith.  It  is  estimated  by  the  agent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
mine  that  Ibe  supply  at  Mount  Diablo  will  outlast  two  or  three  generatioDO. 

Amniuil  receipit  of  coal  at  Hait  FtancUoo. 
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Tlie  Central  Pacifio  Railroad  Company  is  one  of  the  largest  consnmers  of  coal  at 
this  port,  using  various  kinds,  domestic  and  foreign.  Coals  have  commanded  very 
high  prices  in  the  San  Francisco  market  at  times  when  the  tonnage  arriving  from 
Great  Britain  or  Australia  has  been  relatively  small  and  foreign  coal  consequently 
scarce ;  and  combinations  among  importers  have  sometimes  compelled  the  railroad 
company  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  its  supply.  The  company  therefore  purcliiised 
the  Carbon  Hill  mine  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  had  two  steam  colliers  built  (one  of  which 
wa^  wrecked)  and  chartered  a  few  vessels  to  bring  to  this  port  the  product  of  that 
wine  for  its  own  use  at  a  reduced  cost. 

The  mine  referred  to  does  not  yield  enough  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  rail- 
road, and  the  company  therefore  is  still  a  purchaser  of  other  coals. 

During  the  year  1682  our  receipts  of  coal  were  as  follows : 

Tone. 

Foreign 506,014 

Domestic : 

Tacoma 54,627 

All  others 322,255 

376, 882 

Total 882,896 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  supply  of  domestic  ooal  is  not  at  all  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  this  market. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

California  has  an  abundant  supply  of  redwood,  forests  of  which  are  found  in  all 
the  coast  counties  north  of  Santa  Cruz.  Sugar  pine  is  found  in  limited  quantities  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains ;  cedar  in  the  nortnem  part  of  the  State  near  the  ocean ; 
aud  sprnoe  in  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties,  used  exclusively  for  box-making 
and  dunnage. 

''Oregon  pine"  in  large  quantities  is  brought  here  from  Paget  Sound,  besides  spruce 
and  cedar  from  the  coast  of  Oregon. 

The  following  statistics,  oompued  by  the  secretary  of  the  Pine  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, show  our  receipts  of  lumber  in  1882 : 

Lumber  reoeipU  at  San  FranciBcofar  the  year  1882. 

REDWOOD. 

Rough,  feet 49,594,989 

Rough  clear,  feet 6,651,602 

Dressed,  feet 38,776,195 

Dressed,  f-inch,  feet 97,994 

Siding,  H°ch,  feet 227,855 

Battens,  i-inch,  feet 218,850 

Pickets,  rough,  feet 1,247,931 

Pickets,  dressed,  feet 450,108 

97,265,434 

PINE. 

Rough,  feet 117,585,612 

Dressed,  feet 13,303,468 

Fencing,  feet 7,949,319 

Pickets  and  wool  slats,  feet p 142,497 

131,980,896 

SPRUCE. 

Rough,  feet 20,410,573 

Dressed,  feet 769,217 

21,179,790 

CEDAR. 

Bough,  feet 3,264,660 

HARD  WOOD. 

Feet 408,034 

Total 254,098,814 
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SUNDRIES. 

Shinglea,  number tl2, 102,250 

Laths,  number 32,^1,300 

Shakes,  number 10,28y,500 

Ship  knees 1,317 

Piles,  linear  feet 848,614 

Redwood  posts 556,479 

Railroad  ties,  rift 2,636.957 

Broom  handles 611,300 

Wool  slats,  pieces 270,250 

Spanish  cedar  logs 3,656 

Spars,  linear  feet J 52,23^ 

Poles,  number 48,5*^^ 


COMPABATIVE  QUALITIES  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  MINNESOTA  VLOUR. 

California  flour  will  not  make  as  many  pounds  of  bread  to  the  barrel  as  can  be  m 
from  Minnesota  flour,  because  our  wheat  contains  a  smaller  percentage  of  glutei 
The  flour  that  contains  the  most  gluten  will  absorb  the  most  water,  make  the  m< 
dough,  and  consequently  yield  the  groatest  number  of  pounds  of  brea^l. 

Mr.  Pekar,  who  is  considered  in  England  the  best  authority  on  this  subject,  estimated 
the  average  increase  in  the  weight  of  bread  made  from  several  grades  of  Minneapoli 
flour,  from  the  strongest  to  the  weakest,  at  42^  per  cent.    At  that  rate  a  barrel  of  t 
pounds  would  produce  about  279  pounds  of  bresMl.    Bakers  in  this  city  estimate  tba 
a  barrel  of  our  flour  makes  about  270  pounds  of  bread. 


THE  COFFEE  TRADE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  imports  of  coffee  at  San  Francisco  are  in  excess  of  the  local  consamption.  Som 
of  the  business  houses  of  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  and  other  large  cities  import  th 
higher  grades  of  Central  American  coffee  through  the  San  Francisco  agents  of  the 

Sroducers.  If  the  rate  of  freight  on  that  article  by  rail  firom  this  city  could  be  re- 
nced,  a  much  larger  business  would  be  developed.  As  the  steamers  from  Panama 
and  Central  America  do  not  proceed  farther  north  than  this  port,  it  is  the  distributing 
point  for  the  entire  coast,  including  British  Columbia. 


PASSENGER  MOVEMENTS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  DURING  THK  TEARS  1881 

AND  1882. 

Number  of  through  p€i$$enger$  carried  by  the  Central  Pacyio  Railroad  Company  during  the 
years  1881  and  1882,  as  stated  by  Mr.  T,  H,  Goodman,  general  passenger  and  tidtei 
agent. 


SMtward.. 
Westward . 

Total 


1882. 


87.  US 
5S.I1S 


95^228 


Statement  of  the  passenger  movement  of  this  port  by  sea  during  the  years  1881  and  1883. 


From  or  to— 


1881. 


Panama,  N.  O 

Victoria 

China  and  Japan 

Australia,  Honolnla,  New  Zealand,  &c 

Mexico 

Society  Islands 

Europe,  direct 

Other  cooutries 


Arrived. 


2,0P9 

2, 357 

19,S61 

3,087 

561 

78 

27 

37 


Totals 


27,805 


Departed. 


1,485 

1.450 

0,580 

2,022 

285 

33 

0 

1 


14.851 


1882. 


ArrlTed. 


1.083 

1.041 

27,730 

8,074 

511 

102 

20 

44 


88.855 


Departed. 


1,355 

X.185 

0.063 

3.007 

286 

58 

4 

12 


18,825 
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Image  amounis  to  he  added  for  insurance  and  for  bagging  io  Ihe  arerage  freight  chargee 

fnm  San  Franeieeo  to  Liverpool  during  each  of  ihe  years  1860,  1881,  and  1882,  ae  staled 

htf  Mr,  Morrie  Marcus, 

[Per  100  pOQuds.] 


Yc«r. 

Average 

fireight^  as 

stotedby  Mr. 

Marcus. 

Amount  toibe  added  for  insnr- 
ance^and  bagging. 

• 

Total  cost  for 

ftvigbt, 
insurance,  and 

bagging. 

1 

For  insurance.*!   For  bagging. 

1 

m 

Cents. 

1 
Cents.                 Cents. 

Cents. 
74^ 

m 

etS 

itti 

'Lminuiee  calculated  on  basis  of  2  per  cent,  (rate  for  iron  vessels),  witb  the  following  discounts  r 
'orlBSO,  10  per  cent  and  6  per  cent :  lor  1881,  10  per  cent.,  6  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent. ;  for  1882, 10  per 
^K  i  per  cent.,  and  10  per  cent.  The  insurance  on  cargoes  of  wheat  in  wooden  vessels  would  be  at 
««  rate  of  2|  per  cent.,  with  the  same  discounts. 


APPENDIX  No.  61. 

BAIL  BATES  FOR  THE  TRANS PORTATIOX  OF  WHEAT  IN  CALIFORNIA 
THE  VALUE  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE  GRAIN  FLEET^THE  MANUFAC 
URING  INDUSTRIES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Bt  Morris  Marcus,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  F\ranei9oo. 

Thb  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco^ 

^n  Frandeco,  September  7, 1883. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  yoar  letter  of  the  27th  altimo,  oonceming  local  freight 
charges  on  grain,  I  would  say  that  the  distance  by  rail  from  MarysYil^  to  San  Fran- 
Cisco  is  142  miles  via  Benicia,  or  192  miles  via  St4>ckton  and  Nlles,  or  203  miles  viiu 
Stockton  and  Port  Costa.    The  rate  from  Marysville  to  San  Francisco  via  Benicia  is 
$2.90  per  ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  more  than  2  cents  per  mile ;  via  Stockton  it  is 
$3.30,  or  about  If  cents  per  ton  per  mile.    The  Benicia  route  is  the  one  generally 
used,  being  the  shortest  and  cheapest,  but  the  occasignal  overflow  of  the  Sacramento 
River  has  at  times  carried  away  a  portion  of  the  road  b'^tween  Benicia  and  Sacra- 
mento, interrupting  its  traffic.    At  such  times  the  railroad  company  has  been  pot  to 
•extra  expense  in  bringing  grain  from  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  shipping  points  on 
the  bay,  by  the  long  route,  and  on  that  account  there  is  a  difference  of  40  cents  per 
•  ton  in  tariff  rates. 

When  rail  and  water  lines  come  into  direct  competition  with  each  other  in  the  inte- 
rior of  this  State  the  rates  by  water  are  generally  about  one-third  lower  than  those 
by  rail.  In  some  cases  the  diff  rence  is  greater,  as  at  Stockton.  The  reports  of  the 
commissioners  of  transportation  and  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  discuss 
this  matter  fully. 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  which  route  is  preferred  by  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  for  through  traffic,  I  have  to  submit  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  lett-er  from 
the  general  traffic  manager  of  that  companv,  stating  the  basis  upon  which  the  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads  prorate  witn  connecting  lines. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I  would  state  that  the  rate  of  $12 
per  tou  of  2,000  pounds  wheat,  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool  via  New  Orleans,  was 
offered  bv  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1833. 
During  the  present  month  the  company  has  offered  a  rate  of  |11  per  ton,  and  engaged 
2,000  tons. 

The  short  route  has  been  disadvantageous  for  the  past  ten  months  on  accoont  of 
the  heavy  stocks  of  wheat  in  European  markets,  cargoes  arrived,  or  nearly  dae.  selling 
at  lower  rates  than  cargoes  not  due  for  four  or  five  months.  Tne  shipment  ot  wheat 
from  California  via  Cape  Horn  lasts  throughout  the  entire  year,  new  wheat  reaobing 
this  market  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  usually,  and  the  largest  snipments  being  made 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

The  inclosed  documents  may  be  of  some  assistance'to  you  in  regard  to  this  and  other 
matters  under  consideration. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

MORRIS  MARCUS, 

Secretarf, 

Hon.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr., 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  SlatUtice,  WashingtOHf  D.  C. 
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APPENDIX  No.  62. 

ACREAGE  OF  LAND  VNDER  WHEAT  CULTURE,  AND  THE  WHEAT  PROD- 

UCT  IN  CALIFORNIA  DURING  THE  TEAR  1882. 

The  total  acreage  in  wheat  and  tlie  wheat  product  in  California  in  1882  amounted, 
as  reported  to  the  State  board  of  equalization  in  1883,  to  3,076,659,  of  which  1,177,380 
acres  were  situated  in  interior  counties  north  of  the  intersection  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  Riyers,  1,174,42:3  acres  in  interior  counties  south  of  that  point,  and 
724,856  acres  in  counties  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Coast  Ranges. 

Acreage  and  product  of  wheat  in  interior  counties  of  California  north  of  the  intersection  of 

the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Rivers. 


Goimties. 


8olftno 

Sacnunanto 

Amador 

£1  Dorado.. 

Napa 

Lake 

Calnaa 

Batte 

Yolo 

Satter 


75.070 

60,581 

2,550 

1.258 

26,340 

8.421 

400,000 

63.984 

182,000 

90,753 


Product. 


Coantiea. 


Aorea. 


1, 383, 185 

'   979.658 

50,800 

90.087 

891,584 

144.909 

5.000,000 

1.202,728 

2,640.600 

2,226,666 


Nevada 
Sierra.. 
Plamaa 
Plaoer.. 
Tehama 
Shasta  . 
Laaeen . 
Modoc  . 
Yuba  .. 


|i 


5,000 

150 

2.000 

29,820 

175,200 

10,480 

10.000 

88,965 

27,360 

Product. 


1,177,380 


Bxuhels. 

n 

2,450 

40.000 

483. 780 

1, 752, 000 

252,240 

701,987 
410.  400 

17, 693, 469 


*  No  data. 


Acreage  and  product  of  wheat  in  interior  counties  of  California  south  of  the  intersection  of 

the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Rivers, 


Coontiea. 


Alameda 

Contra  Coata 
San  Joaquin. 
Palo  Yeraa.. 

Alptna 

Tnolomne — 

Mono 

Stanislaaa... 


Acres. 


87,150 
116,413 
210,0Ci0 

(*) 
120 
6,250 

(*) 
459, 405 


Product. 


Btuheli, 
1, 021. 300 
2,793,780 
8, 150, 000 

(*) 

2,018 
125,500 

(*) 
5, 370, 874 


Counties. 


;l 


Merced 

Mariposa 

Fresno 

Tulare 

Inyo 

Kern 

San  Bernardino. 


Acres. 


168,549 

457 

21,596 

91.478 

1.020 

9,000 

2,985 


Product. 


BiisheU. 

1. 040. 953 

4,987 

103. 216 

262.119 

21,900 

153,000 

26.865 


1, 174, 423  I    14, 082,  512 


*  No  data. 


Acreage  in  wheat  in  counties  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Coast  Ranges, 


Counties. 


Acres. 


Siskiyou 9.500 

Bel  Norte 350 

Humboldt ■  5,500 

Trinity I  900 

Mendocino 25,000 

Sonoma i  78,000 

Marin I  8,600 

San  Francisco 350 

San  Mateo ,  24,000 

SantaCrus '  14,500 


Counties. 


Santa  Clara 

San  Benito 

Monterey 

San  Luis  Obispo 
Santa  Barbara. . 

Yentura 

LoA  Angeles.... 
San  Diego 


Acres. 


158.000 
35, 000 

121,000 
37,000 
32,000 
22,000 
48.500 
29,000 


644,200 


H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3- 


.21 


iav 
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APPENDIX  No.  64. 


MILEAGE  OF  RAILROADS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


[From  Poor*8  Manual  of  Railroads,  18S4.] 


Name  of  road. 


1.  Amador  Branch 

2.  BayandCoaat ^ 

3.  Berkeley  Branch 

4.  Black  DSamond  (coal) 

5.  Bodie  (lumber) 

6.  Bodie  (Inmber,  3-foot) 

7.  California  Northern , 

&  California  Pacific 

9.  California  Soathem 

10.  Canon  and  Colorado  (3d  di vision) 

11.  Caspar  Creek 

12.  Central  Pacific 

13.  Cidifomia  snd  Oregon 

14.  Empire  Coal 

15.  Gnallala  (Inmber) 

10.  Los  Angeles  and  Independence . . 


Mileage. 


17.  Loii  Angeles  and  San  Diego 


IB. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
2S. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
2». 


Mendocino 

Monterey 

Nevada  Connty 

Nevada  and  Oregon 

North  Pacific  Coast 

Northern , 

Noyo  and  Pudding  Creek  (Inmber) . . 

Pacific  Coast 

Pittuburg  (coal) 

Kedwooa  (Inmlier)   

Sacramento  and  Placerville 

Salmon  Creek  (Inmber) 

30. .San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific 

81.  San  Pablo  and  Tulare 

San  Rafael  and  Ban  Qnentln 

San  Joaquin  and  Sierra  Nevada 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz  and  Selton 

Sonfuna  Valley 

South  Bay  (and  Land) 

Sonthem  Pacific 

Soath  Pacific  Coast 

Stockton  and  Copperopolis 

Vaca  Valley  and  Clear  Lake 

Viaalia 


32. 
83. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


Total 


27.20 

24.10 

3.84 

6.00 

36.00 

6.00 

26.50 

113.44 

129.75 

187.50 

3.25 

611.77 

20.00 

5.50 

7.00 

16.83 

27.82 

4.00 
15.12 
22.64 

3.00 

76.25 

153.63 

2.00 
63.80 

5.33 

4.25 
47.41 

8.00 
92.50 
46.52 

3.50 
.W.SO 
21.20 

5.90 
15.00 

4.50 

956.66 

45.80 

44.66 

29.00 

7.83 


2,880.60 


Corporation  by  which  owned  or  operated. 


Amador  Branch  R.  R.  Co.* 

South  Pacific  Coast  R.  R.  Co. 

Berkeley  Branch  R.  R.  Co.* 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Mining  Company. 

Bodie  Railway  and  Lumber  Company. 
California  Northern  R.  R.  Co. 
California  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.* 
California  Southern  R.  R.  Co. 

Caspar  Lumber  Company. 
Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.^ 

Empire  Coal  Mining  Company. 

Gnallala  Mill  Company. 

Los  Angeles  and  Independence  R.  R.  Ca  (SontlMBBr 

Pacific).* 
Los  Anceles  and  San  Diego  R.  R.  Co.  (SoathMB 

Pacific).* 
Mendocino  R  R.  Co, 
Soutbfrm  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.* 
Nevada  County  R.  R.  Co. 

North  Pacific  Coast  R.  R.  Co. 
Northern  Railway  Co.* 
Private  road. 

PitUburg  R.  R.  Co. 

Private  road. 

Sacramento  and  Plaoeiville  R  R.  Co. 

Private  road. 

San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

San  Pablo  and  Tulare  R.  R  Co.* 

North  Pacific  Coast  R  R  Co. 

San  Joaquin  and  Sierra  Nevada  R  R  Co. 

Santa  Cruz  R  R  Co.t 

South  Pacific  Coast  R  R  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  R  R  Co. 

Southern  Pacific  R  R  Co.* 
South  Pacific  Coast  R  R  Co. 
Stockton  and  Copperopolis  R  R  Co.* 
Vaca  Valley  and  Clear  Lake  R  R  (X 
Viwalia  R  ti.  Co. 


*  Operated  by  the  Central  Pacific  R  R  Co. 


t  Operated  by  the  Southain  Padfic  R  B.  Co. 
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APPENDIX  No.  65. 

IMPOSTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  OOLD  ASD  SILVER  COtH  AND  BULUON INTO 
AND  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  DURING  BACB  YEAR 
ENDED  JUNE  30,  FROM  IH56  TO  1884,  INCLUSIVE. 


TnrtiiidodJDiuiSO- 

IniporlB.   ^   ^iporti. 

remrendedJcneSO- 

Impottt. 

KiporM. 

3s 

3,499,145 

1,  ESI,  4H 
2.WI.5M 

a7M,aM 

1,U£.ZT0 

a,M!.«» 

3. 818.  SM 
3,m.!97 

J)aaoi-.. 

7,  ais,  \sa 
11,  ui,  ue 

ii.Kcmi 
s.ai.vu 

iiTWlSll 
e,W3.S3S 

51. 984,  MS 

DoUar,. 

*,  (oo,  ml 

Jigs 

liii 

10.  «a,  TBI 

II.U1.U8 

DdUtr,. 

}'-"2,«» 

T.ldiW* 

ia.ms46 

&  SOS.  031 

t:  Tin.  BIO 

.    APPENDIX  No.  66. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  VALVE  OF  THE  MANCFACTUBES,  A^D  THE 
TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES  IN  THE  MANUFACTURES,  OF  CAL- 
IFORNIA, OREGON,  AND  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Years. 


Amount  paid 
in  wagea. 


1870 
KM 


DoUart. 
28,4(12,287 
13, 130, 722 
21, 065. 005 


Yalne  •f 
prodnet. 


68,; 

66,  SMiSM 
116,216»f» 


OREGOK. 


1860 
1870 
1880 


635,266 
1, 120, 173 
1. 667, 046 


6.ar7,r~ 
io,«i.: 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


1860 
1870 
1886 
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APPENDIX  No.  67. 


ao.Doaooo  I 

SO,  000,  MM  : 

39, 000,  NO 


APPENDIX  No.  68. 

TSB  FOBEIGS  COMMEBCE  OF  CJLIFOBNJA  FROM  IBBl  TO  lam. 


Ytur  mitd  Jam  M- 


DomHtlc     ' 
■Dd  brtlgn  ' 


It.  I'J,  MS 

s,«4(i,gio 
8.  STi.  set 

i.tlB.ii2 
II,  07»,  TOO 


n.-m.m 

*«.»»,  KK 

M.::w,ore 

37.Sia,M0 

APPENDIX  No.  69. 


Te»r™a»dJim6«»- 

Fne  nfdaty 

flrnoUie 
Haw&Uui  I*- 

'rsS- 

Total. 

Y-r«jdMD«.m- 

^B 

U,T01.448 

SSSffi 
ffiSS! 

P<mndi. 

aa,m.33i 

M,9J».i4B 

24,718,  aw 

PmouIi. 

,»S 

Im!  Th!  18S 
114,179,28* 

It  via  Sontbern  Paolflc  Railnwd,  18.aiB,Sl 


APPKNDIX  No.  70. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP 
ON  FARMS  IN  THE  STATES  OF  CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  AND  WASHING- 
TON TERRITORY,  AT  THE  BELOW-STATED  PERIODS,  FROM  FEBRUARY, 
1871,  TO  JANUARY,  1885. 

[From  the  aoDiial  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agricnltnre.] 

CALIFORNIA. 


Tears. 


Cattle  (a). 
Number.  Value. 


Sheep. 


Number. 


Value. 


February,  1871 
I)eoemb«r.  1880 
January,  1882... 
January,  1888.. 
January,  1884... 
«/annaLr3*,  1885.. 


«7G,  800 

1, 473.  aoo 

08G.713 
789,280 
830. 208 
847,338 


IMlart. 
21, 850.  S4S 
35,340,548 
16,203,822 
23. 551, 908 
2«.  158, 829 
27,823,882 


3, 030. 000 
7, 493.  864 
6.852,344 
5,907,680 
6,203,064 
5. 892, 911 


Dollart. 
9.417,000 
12,  739, 569 
10,481,368 
11. 933,  514 
11, 785, 822 
11.137.602 


OREGON. 


t 

February,  1871 

December,  1880 

•launary,  1882 

January,  1883 

January,  1884 

January,  1885 


224,400 
324, 527 
390,678 
577.491 
601,216 
620,565 


4, 224, 780 

5, 384, 073 

6. 821. 498 

13, 386. 792 

16, 400. 252 

16, 846, 219 


419,200 
1. 176. 433 
2. 333, 162 
2.403,157 
2, 571, 378 
2,  519, 950 


796,480 
1.717,592 
3. 733, 059 
5. 166, 788 
4, 654, 194 
4, 057, 120 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


February.  1871 ' 

December.  1880    I 

January.  1882 .| 

January,  1883 { 

January.  1884  j 

January.  1885 


(6)17,254 

(e) 

44,063  ' 

ic) 

(6)134,554 

(c) 

292,883  1 

<c) 

(c) 

(c> 

(e)          1 

(c) 

148,500 

3, 792, 459 

390,000  1 

955,560 

276.008 

7,388,108 

456.  300  1 

1.  090. 557 

304, 522 

8. 091, 140 

533,875 

1 

1,  270.  623 

(a)  Includes  milch  cows,  oxen,  and  other  cattle.    (6)  From  Ihe  United  States  census,     (c)  No  data. 
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APPENDIX  No.  71. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BJLTI^fORE,  PRESET- 
IXG  THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND  MANUFACTURING  IhDUSTRf 
THE  RELATIONSHIP  THE  CITY  BEARS,  AS  A  DISTRIBUTIVE  AND  F^ 
DUCTIVE  MdRKET,  TO  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  WITH  A  GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  HER  TRANSP^ 
TJTION  INTERESTS. 


By  Joifx  R.  Bland,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

lu  looking  backward,  to  trace  the  f^rowth  of  coinniorce  in  the  region  extend 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  WeHtem  States,  particularly  of  the  valleys  of 
Ohio,  Missitnri,  and  Missisaippi,  there  are  found  to  have  been  certain  distinctivo  cl 
acterlHtics  alfecting  changes  suftlcieutly  marked  to  be  allotted  to  three  distinct  ei 

First.  An  era  of  overland  transportation,  1750  to  1815. 

St'cund.  An  era  of  steamboat  and  sail  transportation,  1815  to  li:*41. 

Third.  An  era  of  steamship  navigation  and  railway  transportation,  1841  to  1' 

(a.)'  The  first  era,  that  of  overland  transportation  prior  to  1815,  when  tlie  gi 
West  was  but  a  prairie.  States  were  Territories,  and  many  important  citiea  of  ton 
had  no  existence.  Baltimore,  supported  by  her  geographical  position,  maintaine 
controlling  influence  over  the  distributive  commerce  of  tiie  Eastern  and  Middle  Sti 
to  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States  and  Territories :  the  cities  of  New  Yo 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  availed  themselves  of  the  convenience  presented  by  Ba 
more  in  attbrding  the  shortest  overland  wagon  route  from  the  seaboard  to  the  interi 

(6.)  The  second  era  of  transportation,  from  1815  to  1841,  was  closely  connec' 
with  the  first;  the  old  modes  of  overland  carriage  still  prevailed.  The  interior  i 
tributing  trade  centers,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  were  the  most  important ;  tl 
were  reached  at  tlrst  circuitously,  by  sailing  vessels  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  c 
tribntion  was  effected  by  means  of  the  tleets  peculiar  to  the  great  rivers,  the  Mia 
sippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missouri. 

It  was  in  these  days  that  our  sails  whitened  every  sea,  that  our  merchants  dispatcl 
our  pixiductH  to  the  Brazils,  the  Indies,  and  China,  contented  to  wait  the  greater  p 
of  a  year  for  retnms  in  such  cargoes  as  now  reach  us  via  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
cific  Railroad.    The  supercargo  was  an  important  feature  of  the  business ;  with 
niodtrn  systems  of  communication  and  the  changes  in  modes  of  conducting  busint 
his  functions  have  long  since  been  superseded. 

During  this  period  ship-building  increased  and  flourished  steadily,  and  the  fa 
of  "Baltimore  clipi>ers''  was  universal.  In  the  war  of  1812  these  maintained  ' 
superiority  as  privateers  conceded  to  them  in  1777  to  1783,  and  became  distinguisl 
for  bl<»ckade  running;  and  it  was  by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  those  who  control 
and  coiDuianded  them  that  lar^e  fortunes  were  made. 

A  long  line  of  merchant  princes  grew  up,  establishing  renown  for  themselvei 
business  and  unsullied  reputation  to  bequeath  to  their  posterity. 

(c.)  The  third  era — that  between  1841  and  188:^,  when  regular  ocean  steam  navi 
tion  had  been  introduced  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  completed  to  the  O 
River — the  era  of  steamship  navigation  and  railway  transportation,  was  the  ni 
im)>ortaut.  This  is  the  period  the  character  of  which  is  to  foster  the  deve]opm< 
of  both  proiluctive  and  distributive  commerce ;  the  one  in  which  commerce  is  tfa 
oughly  aggressive,  constantly  expanding  its  area,  increasing  its  volume,  and  assert 
its  nower  through  the  new  forces  created  by  it.  In  the  interchange  of  comniodii 
both  time  and  distance  aie  eliminated  in  overcoming  difficulties. 
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OCEAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION;  GRADUAL  DE\T5LOPMKNT ;  NECESSITY  OF  CLOSER  CON- 
NECTION BETWEEN  OCEAN  AND  XAND  CARRIAGE,  PARTICULARLY  AS  RELATING  TO 
THE  COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

It  ha«  been  a  soaroe  of  regret  to  a  large  portion  of  the  press  and  to  many  public  uieu 
in  this  coantry  that  the  flag  should  have  retired  from  a  roving  life  at  sea  to  live  at 
Iiome  at  ease,  to  grace  occasions  when  loyalty  airs  itself,  public  speakers  need  inspi- 
ration, or  social  gatherings  decoration  ;  but  so  far  as  the  J^orth  Atlantic  trade  is  con- 
J<*rned,  in  which  it  had  most  proniiueuce,  and  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  we 
°<kvt}  little  doubt  but  that  it  has  also  been  a  source  of  regret  to  the  British  ship-owner 
^w  till'  Union  Jack  should  have  supplant ed  ours. 

^^e  metaphor  of  a  ship  plowing  the  sea  is  not  so  unlike  the  truth  as  its  nonnd 
fOQl(i  indicate ;  a  plow  has  to  lift  the  earth  •ut  of  its  way,  and  to  throw  it  up  on  one 
'^^ ;  a  plow,  to  raise  a  furrow  a  foot  broad  and  a  foot  higb,  would  require  at  least 
fJe  or  two  horses  to  do  it,  and,  in  like  manner,  it  requires  one  or  two  horses'  power  of 
**Ui  engine  for  every  furrow  a  foot  wide  and  a  foot  deep  which  a  steamship  has  to 
jj^w  across  the  ocean. 

^ot  only  is  the  quantity  of  work  of  plowing  the  sea  as  heavy  as  plowing  clay  laud, 
^  J  t  is  of  the  same  «ort. 

'^Jke  the  clay,  the  water  has  to  be  raised  out  of  its  gn>ove  and  laid  on  one  side :  the 
P»^  therefore,  and  the  horses'  power  which  propel  it,  have  actually  to  plow  the  sea ; 

^Ift  the  water  out  of  the  groove  and  lay  it  on  the  top  of  the  surrounuiuK  water. 
ti    used,  with  the  old-fashioned  plow,  to  take  four  hoises  to  open  a  nirrow  of  a 
*^re  foot,  and  it  took  more  than  four  horses  to  open  each  furrow  of  a  square  foot  of 
^€r  before  the  old-fashioned  ship. 

^liere  came  an  improvement  in  plows;  they  were  drawn  out  in  front  to  a  thiu,  fine 
|C«,  they  were  carefully  smoothed,  they  were  made  wedges,  but  not  straifi^ht  wedges, 
I  He  hollow  curve  Ju»t  parted  the  earth,  then  raised  it  obliquely,  and  gently  laid  it 

f>ne  side. 

^  like  change  has  come  over  the  plowshnre  of  the  sea;  a  fine  sharp  edge  is  iutro- 
eed  to  pu^h  the  water,  a  gentle  hollow  curve  iirst  insinuates  itself  between  the 
rticles,  K^utlv  raises  them,  and  finally  removes  them  to  one  side. 
the  profits  of  the  oldest  of  the  steamship  companies  secured  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
)ir  existence  have  been  considerably  depleted,  and,  in  some  casee^  altogether  lost, 
rinjj  the  competition  and  adverse  circnmntances  of  more  n'odern  times. 
The  Cuuard  and  luman  companies  have  long  since  emerged  from  the  privacy  of 
vat«  undertakingM  into  the  less  n^sponsible,  and  scarcely  as  respectable,  *^  limited 
bility  companies.''  and  neither  has  improved  by  the  change. 

iince  the  transfer  of  the  older  companies  to  the' new  proprietors  the  dividends  have 
)u  scanty.  Uuder  a  guarantee  from  the  venders  of  6  per  cent,  dividend  for  the 
IT  siicceeiling  the  tranufer,  and  that  the  sura  of  $500,000  should  b«  carried  to  the* 
«rve  lund  the  following  year,  the  shares  were  eagerly  taken  up  in  1880,  and  even 
le  to  20  per  cunt,  premium.  They  are  now  at  60  per  cent,  discount.  In  1^81  and 
^  but  3  p«T  cfht.  and  4  per  cent,  dividends  were  respectively  paid.  In  1883  no 
ridend  was  forthcouiing,  and  only  .^6,350  carried  forward,  while  $1,250,000  capital 
8  been  raised  u{K>n  the  iHSue  of  debentures. 

The  Htock  of  the  National  Steamship  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  trade,  orig- 
aily  $50,  is  now  quoted  at  $20. 

The  Union  Steamship  Coinpauy,  that  lately  endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to  open  a 
Mle  with  Baltimore  via  Bermuda,  finds  its  stock,  originallv  $50,  quoted  now  at 
7.50. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  suffering  companies,  and  they  are  named  to  show 
at  even  in  much-favored  New  York  business  they  are  far  from  profitable  ventures, 
td  that  especially  in  less  favored  ports  do  they  deserve  the  greatest  consideration 
id  co-operation  from  the  railroa4l  companies. 

In  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  mfrcantile  marine  has,  like  the  Navy,  been  in  a  state 
transition  and  torture:  the  Crimeau  war,  our  own  difficulty  of*  1860  to  1860,  and 
her  minor  influences  left  their  impressions;  next,  the  success  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
e  reconstruction  necesHary  to  meet  its  developments. 

The  change:!  from  »ail  to  steam,  from  paddle  to  screw,  from  wood  to  iron,  from  iron 
steel,  ana,  lastly,  the  adoption  of  size  and  speed,  have  all  been  sources  of  dUtrac- 
m. 

The  march  of  improvement,  from  time  to  time,  has  made  the  more  recent  types  of 
ssel  more  efficient  and  economical  in  working,  while  the  obsolete  in  type  have  not 
ly  been  unprofitable,  but  have  depreciated  so  much  in  value  as  to  be  a  severe  drag 
>on  their  owners. 

A.  large  nnmber  of  «»uch  vpssels  in  other  trades  have  been  altered  to  suit  the  changed 
udition  of  things,  but  it  is  questionable  if  the  results,  however  extraordinary,  have 
t  been  attained  at  too  great  a  cost.  We  submit  in  the  following  table  a  few  evi- 
nces of  the  application  of  the  modern  appliances  to  comparatively  young,  though 
Bolete^  types. 
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VesMls  in  which  nrdinarif  engine$  were  siLoerBeded  bg  compound. 

[Five  veM^lii,  A.  B,  C  D,  and  E.] 


VeAsels. 


Leosth  betwe«B  p^rpendicnlarn 

Breadth 

Depth  

Grown  tonnage 


*  Before. 


A. 


a 


c. 


D. 


200.3 
2&4 
1«.2 


311.4 
40.2 
32.7 


845  34<       34il 

42        3».J        48.4 

82.6        85.S        »* 


611  I    2,833   ^3;^    J2,»86      2.«* 


t  After. 


j  Old. 

Total  dijitance  mn.  knots ,'  31,900 

Toul  hoarsnnder  way '  4.478 

ATerage  tp^ed  per  hoar,  knots 7. 14 

Coal  coDeuiued,  tons    2,007 

Coal  consamed  per  day,  tonii    <  10. 75 

Aversf^  mean  araaght 14. 1 

Area©            342 

Displacement  in  tons 1, 320 

Coefficient     of     merit,    De    Roasett, 

D  2  X  V  2.3                                                 i  850  6 

"  coy— , 

Improvement,  per  cent,  in  oomponnding . ! 


Total  distance  mn,  knots , 

Total  boars  nnder  way 

Average  speed  per  hour,  knots. 

Coal  cousunied,  tons 

Coal  consamed  per  day,  tons  . . . 

Average  mean  draaght 

Area  ^ 

Displacement  in  tons 


Old. 


CoeflScient  of  merit,  De  Rassett,  ?  K^^Z  ^- 
Improvement,  per  cent,  in  compounding 


48,028 

4,585 

10.67 

13,875 

74 

22.8 

787.56 

4,600 

865.7 


New. 


56, 265 

5,115 

11 

9,083 

42 

24.2 

850.7 

5,068 

1, 745. 2 
101.5 


Old. 


New. 


2S.333 
2,250 
1L26 
5,072 
54 
l&ll 
612 
3,990 

1. 221. 2 


25,201 

2.301 

1L4^ 

3,48S 

37. » 

19.7 

645 

4.200 

1. 891. 1 
54.8 


A  fitramer  with  which  we  are  acqnainte^l  made  ftfty  round  trips  in  her  trade  with 
firt>t-cla88  jet-condensing  engines,  coasuming  3,(XK)  tons  of  coal  each  trip. 

The  first  round  trip  after  she  had  received  com ponnd  surface  condensing  engines, 
she  made  at  same  speed,  with  1,445  tons  of  coal,  developing  the  power  with  H  pounds 
per  horse-power  per  hour,  upon  which  she  expended  4  pounds  previously*,  with  non- 
expansive  and  jet  condensers. 

As  a  type  of  a  comparatively  mo<lern  successful  Atlantic  passenger  steamer,  we  are 
enabled  lo  supply  the  accumulated  working  of  the  White  Star  steamer  Britannic  for 
eleven  voyages.  This  vessel  has  made  the  run  across  in  seven  days  ten  hours  and 
fifty-three  minutes,  aud  is,  therefore,  still  one  of  the  fastest  vessels  in  the  trade. 
Her  original  cost  may  be  taken  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  £200,000  or 
$1,000,000. 

Work  performed  by  steamship  Britannic  in  eleven  voyages  during  187G  and  1*77: 

Total  distance  run knots..  f>4,*^30 

Total  hours  under  way 4,269 

Total  coals  consumed tons..  l."?,2U 

Average  speed knots..  15.045 

Average  daily  consumption  of  coals tons..  101,9^ 

Average  mean  draught inches..  43.7^ 

Area  midship  section, at  2i^  feet  7  inches feet..  926 
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DiBplaceoient tons..  8,500 

IHameter  of  propeller feet..  23^ 

Pitch  of  propeller ..do..  'M^ 

Surface  of  propeller do..  128 

Average  number  of  revolutions 52. 3 

Average  preaeure poiiuds..  65 

Average  indicated  horse-power 4, 900 

Average  coosuniption  of  coals  ...^ pounds. .  1. 94 

Average  consumption  of  coals  per  knot cwt . .  5 

Average  consumption  of  coals  per  hour. tons..  4.25 

Average  per  furnace  per  hour 2.67 

The  Cunard  Company  commenced  their  memorable  career  with  woodeu-paddle 
steamers  that  burned  4.7  ]K>unds  of  coal  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  that 
<^iTied  225  tons  of  cargo,  90  cabin  passengers,  and  attained  a  speed  of  but  8.7  kuot-s 
per  hour. 

A  little  before  the  steamship  Britannic^s  birth  they  had,  in  1874,  after  a  gradual 
Advance  through  twenty  steamers,  produced  the  Scythia  aud  Bothnia,  carrying  3,000 
^H8  of  cargo,  340  cabin  passengers,  and  attaining  a  speed  of  13  knots,  upon  a  con- 
^Qniption  of  2.2  pounds  of  coal  per  oorse-power  per  hour. 

The  Inman  Steamship  Company  in  18^  at  once  inaugurated,  in  its  birth,  a  new 
^^^dition  of  affairs  by  adopting  iron  screw-steamers  successfully,  their  steamship 
^t^ty  of  Glasgow,  1,600  tons,  350  horse-power,  sailing  for  Philadelphia  in  18.50,  being 

"^o  tirst  vessel  of  the  material  aud  method  of  propulsion  to  dross  the  Atlantic. 
.     "The  Cunard  Company  were  five  years  considering  the  iron  system  before  adopting 
^^  in  the  Persia  in  1855,  and  the  Scotia  in  1862,  ana  it  was  the  latter  year,  with  their 
T/^^xuship  China,  in  which  the  screw  was  approved  by  them  and  has  since  been  uni- 
^^^rsally  adopted. 

Tho  Inman  Company  was  always  foremost  in  applying  new  principles  and  attain- 

^g  prominent  results.    It  commenced  its  career  to  Philadelphia,  not  wishing  to  op- 

^*^se  the  heavily  subsidized  Cunard  Company  in  the  New  York  trade,  but  m  1856, 

^pon  resuming  sailings,  after  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  ha<l  released  their  vessels 

^om  the  transport  service,  their  steamship  Kangaroo  was  frozen  up  in  the  Delaware 

^iver,  homeward  bound,  with  all  her  passengers  on  board,  for  five  weeks,  and  after 

^uch  an  experience  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  adopt  New  York  permanently  as 

^3  American  terminus. 

The  company  was  the  first  to  introduce  iron  in  ocean  navigatiop ;  the  first  to  adopt 
^he  propeller  as  a  means  of  propulsion  ;  the  first  to  carry  emigrants  in  steamships  ; 
the  nnit  to  call  at  Queenstown  for  mails,  &c.,  and  the  first  to  develop  remarkably  fast 
parages.  In  August,  1869,  the  City  of  Paris  made  the  run  from  Queenstown  to  Hali- 
fax iu  six  days  nineteen  hours ;  in  December  of  the  same  year,  the  City  of  Brussels 
made  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Queenstown  in  seven  days  twenty  hours  thirty-three 
minuted,  which  was  never  made  before,  and  not  repeated  until  1875,  when  their  own 
steamship  the  City  of  Berlin  made  the  run  out  to  New  York  in  seven  days  eighteen 
hours  two  minutes,  and  home  in  seven  days  fifteen  hours  fifty-eight  minutes. 

More  modem  developments  have  displayed  better  results,  as  reganls  speed,  but  the 
dcjf  gained  has  been  annihilated  at  an  enormous  price — double  size,  double  first  cost  of 
vessel,  double  crew,  treble  consumption  of  coals,  and  enormous  reduction  in  carrving 
power,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  diflicult  to  build  the  large  types  of  vessels  suitable  to 
the  service,  rigid  enough,  even  with  the  great  percentage  of  their  displacement  de- 
vote«l  to  structural  weight. 

The  steamship  Oregon,  the  most  powerful  vessel  afloat,  has  just  made  the  passage 
out  to  New  York  in  six  days  ton  hours,  the  fastest  on  record  ;  she  has  developed  more 
than  12,000  indicated  or  actual  horse-power. 

Tho  America,  nearly  completed  for  the  National  Steamship  Company,  Liverpool  aud 
Kew  York  service,  it  is  thought  will  be  next  to  the  Oregon ;  her  indicated  borse-power, 
it  is  intended,  shall  be  at  least  10,500. 

The  improvements  in  modern  construction  have  been,  therefore,  about  as  follows : 

1.  Increased  speed. 

2.  Increased  coal  endurance. 

3.  Increased  pumpinc  force. 

4.  Greater  structural  strength. 

5.  Better  water-tight  subdivision. 

6.  Greater  beam. 

7.  Double  bottoms. 

8.  Steam- steering  gear. 

9.  Hydraulic  winches  and  dischargiug  gear. 

The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company *h  (extra)  steamer  Tongasino  has  made  the 
Toyage  from  Lyttleton,  New  Zealand,  via  Cape  Horn,  iu  thirty-eight  days  three  hours, 
an  averan^e  of  12.8  knots  in  all  weather  (308  miles  per  diem),  out  aud  home  ;  steaming 
time  seventy-aight  days  twelve  hours  thirty- two  minutes  for  24,165  \n\\.^%. 
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As  to  tbo  first  (speed),  in  addition  to  the  Atlantic  vessels  now  well  known  for  their 
speed,  we  may  mention  that,  in  other  trades,  especially'  to  India  and  the  East,  wonder 
ful  results  have  l>t»en  disclosed. 

The  steamship  Stirliue  Castle  (extra),  4,:)00  tons  register,  8,508.8^  horse- power, has 
made  the  run  from  Hankow,  China,  to  Loudon,  including  800  miles  of  river  navigtr 
tion,  with  over  5,300  tons  of  the  new  t-eas,  in  the  remarkably  short  time  of  thirty-one 
days  ten  and  one-half  hours. 

The  Orient  has  run  from  London  to  Port  Adelaide,  10,978,  miles  in  thirty-six  daj* 
sixteen  hours. 

The  steel  twin  steamship  Nottini;  Hill  has  carried  6,700  tons  of  dead  weight  »t  ft 
speed  of  1*-^^  knots. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  hosts  of  recent  successes. 

The  Austral  has  steamed  16.75  knots ;  the  Massilia,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriexi^^ 
Company,  17.14  knots. 

The  ironclad  Rinchuello,  lately  built  for  the  Brazilian  (Government,  is  said  to  J^^ 
the  most  perfect  vessel  of  modern  times  in  dynamic  etficieucy.     Her  engines  have   ^^' 


dicatcd  4,537  horse-power  for  three  (3)  consecutive  hours,  during  which  her  conani^^^^ 
tion  of  coals  was  but  1.3-J  pounds  per  horse-power  per  hour,  with  which  she  made      -V  , 
kuotn;  pressed  further  she  attaincxl  16.238  knots,  with  6,900  horse-power — the  hi^^ 
est  speeil,  by  nearly  a  knot,  ever  attained  by  an  ironclad.  -^ 

These  examples  show  to  how  large  an  extent  coal  consumption  has  been  reduced 
moilern  times,  and,  therefore,  large  eudurance  obtained.  _t 

There  are  now  many>  vessels  of  moderate  size  capable  of  carrying  coal  to  enatJ^^-^ 
them  U)  steam  round  the  world  at  10-knot  speed — 10  in  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  tra^^^ 
alone. 

The  Fulda.  of  the  North  German  Lloyd\s,  making  wonderful  passages,  consumes, 
is  said,  but  1.6  pounds  per  horse-power  per  hour,  aud  in  Messrs.  Napier's  treble-expai 
sion  engines  the  consumption  is  reiluced  to  1.3  pounds. 

We  cannot  give  a  more  convincing  pniof  of  structural  strength  than  by  referriu] 
to  the  experience  of  the  Arizona  in  running,  bow  on,  into  an  rceberg ;  her  toanage 
5,147;  stem  9  by  5^  inches;  plates  f  aud  i}  inch,  aud  at  how  | ;  two  iron  decki 
throughout,  besides  divisional  bulkheads  and  collision  bnlkheatl,  -^V,  2o  feet  fron----' 
bow.  This  ship,  steaming  13  knots,  a  velocity  of  l,3*i0  feet  per  minute,  was  suddenlj^^^^ 
brought  to  zero  by  work  dissipated  in  bending,  crumbling,  and  breaking  stem,  frames^^ 

and  pl.ites  for  a  length  of  26  feet  and  a  depth  of  14  feet  below  water  line.     The  col 

lision  bulichead  saved  her.  There  are  now  over  300  steamships  atloat  which  embody' 
the  itumcnse  advantage  of  being  able  t<»  dispense  with  the  buoyancy  of  any  two  com — 
partments  and  still  retain  sufticiont  doating  power. 

There  were  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  three  years  3,000,00i)  ton^ 
of  shipping,  ehieiiy  steam ;  last  year  658  iron  steamers,  103  steel  steamers,  antl  81^^ 
sailing  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,200,116,  were  completed,    as  againsft 
1,029,511  in  1882. 

There  were  still  on  the  ways  unfinished  on  the  Ist  of  January,  729,44(>  tons. 

The  outturn  from  the  Clyde  alone  for  1883  was  estimated  to  have  cost  £10,000,000, 
to  have  employed  52,000  men  and  boys,  and  to  have  distrihnted  £5,000,000  to  £6,000,000 
in  wages. 

Messrs.  John  Elder  &,  Co.  alone  turned  ont  13  steamers  of  the  highest  known  class, 
of  40,115  tons,  .^,995  horse- power,  averaging  over  3,000  tons  each,  such  as  the  Oregon, 
the  Stirling  Castle,  Austral,  &c. 

Messrs.  ralmer,  of  Yarrow,  delivered  36  steamers,  61,113  tons,  bat  more  of  the 
''rover'' class,  an  average  of  about  1,700  tons.  The  lost  and  dismantled  tonnage 
was  returned  as  3913,941  tons. 

The  proximity  of  conl  and  iron,  the  peculiar,  dogged,  plodding  perseverance  of  these 
BritisherH  enables  them  to  perform  such  feats. 

Their  output  of  coal  in  a  year,  by  495,000  miners— in  1881, 154,184,300  tons;  1882, 
156,499,977  tons;  188;^,  163,737,327  t4>ns,  would,  according  to  Mr.  Bessemer, have  bailt 
55  such  p^vramids  an  i hat  of  Ghizeh,  which  is  499  feet  high,  or  more  than  one  every 
week,  or,  if  formed  into  cylindrical  columns,  50  feet  in  diameter,  500  feet  in  height, 
and  these  placed  in  a  row,  their  own  breadth  apart,  would  make  a  colonnade  85 
miles  and  750  yards  lon^ ;  the  product  of  each  working  day  being  sufficient  to  make 
14  of  such  columns,  which  would  have  a  collective  height  of  7,00U  feet,  or  a  wall 
200  miles  long,  100  feet  high,  41  feet  11  inches  thick,  exceeding  the  wall  of  China  by 
sutficieut  to  add  another  346  miles  to  its  length. 

Upon  the  east  coast,  say  of  England,  if  one  stands  upon  the  deck  ofasteamer  bound 
north  or  south  he  can  count  upon  passing  another  steamer  every  twenty  miuntea 
throughout  the  day  and  night,  and  if  he  were  to  secure  the  passing  within  sight  of 
the  vessels  bound  back  and  forwards  across  the  Atlantic,  his  experience  would  prob- 
ably be  astonishing. 

We  have  dwelt  long  upon  the  snbiect  of  steam  shipping  because  we  scarcely  think 
that  there  is  a  very  prevalent  knowledge  of  the  adequate  means  by  which  England, 
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oar  tM6t  customer,  is  eoabled  lo  communicate  with  her  colonies,  however  distant,  aud 
because  we  think  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  too  lightly  the  development 
of  her  leading  dependencies  and  their  capabilities  of  slipping  into  our  shoes. 

It  will  not  buit  such  a  conntry  as  England  to  be  either  starved,  as  Paris  was,  during 
a  foreign  war,  nor  to  be  trilled  with  in  the  furnishing  of  her  supplies  by  the  macbina- 
tioni  of  speculators. 

Let  as  examine  her  requirements  beyond  her  own  production,  which  niiiy  be  fairly 
taken  to  be  the  following : 

Whest £3:5,690,105 

Floor,  corn,  oats,  &c 30,000,000 

ProTisions,  meats,  &c :i5,934,221 

Livestock 9, '214. 217 

Sugar  and  dried  fruits *i7,000,000 

Tea,  coffee,  &c 10,000,000 

Wine :.  000,000 

152,83^,543 

A  pretty  long  bill. 
.    It  18  only  in  the  first  four  it«ms  that  we  in  America  have  any  concern,  and  perhaps 
^^  the  first  two  that  our  interests  may  be  seriously  assailed. 

Hitherto  foor-fifths  of  her  requirements  have  been  supplied  about  as  follows: 

^«^iii  the  United  States : 
VTheat  * 

Atlantic  ports £13,759,939 

Pacific  portii 6,323.029 

Corn 7,420,292 

Flour 5,968,740 

^^  £33, 472, 006 

*  ix>in  Russia : 

Wheat 2,168,462 

Data 1.975,b36 

4  144  298 

^JX>m  British  India,  wheat 3,' 844]  822 

^»tim  Australia,  wheat 2,108,636 

^om  Canada,  wheat 3,021,677 

*|i^m  Sweden,  oats 1,241,621 

^fom  Roiimania,  maize,  millet,  &c 1,981,942 

Grand  total 49,815,002 

The  last  good  home-crop  of  wheat  she  had  was  in  1874,  the  last  big  croj)  in  1868. 
The  acreage  under  wheat  was  in  1882-^8:)  the  smallest  on  record,  and  the  crop  the 
smallest  grown  within  living  memory,  and  yet  little  call  has  been  made  upon  uh  as  a 
consequence. 

A  miUou  acres  or  one-fourth  of  the  or  ginal  wheat  lands  have  been  thrown  out  of 
wheat  cultivation  within  a  very  recent  period,  and  in  Ireland  1,200,000  acres  of  root 
crops. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  late 
years  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  her  dependencies ;  and  of  these  India  ban  made  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  her  yield  of  grain  and  cotton.  In  1879,  20,000,000  acres  were 
under  wheat  and  produced  ^26,000,000  quarters)  208,000,000  bushels,  yet  in  the  cen- 
tral provinces  a  new  wheat  field  of  more  than  17,000,000  acres  may  be  fouud,  aud  in 
the  Punjanb  are  9,000,000  acres  available  for,  but  not  now  devoted  to,  wheat.  In  other 
parts  are  also  large  tracts  available. 

In  fact  the  wheat  area  of  India  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
all  that  is  required  by  the  mother  country  may  easily  be  grown  there.  The  large  na- 
tive population,  being  135  to  the  sqaare  mile,  can  si>eedily  bring  this  into  cultivation, 
and  It  mast  not  be  considered  that  the  progress  will  be  slow,  as  with  us.  There  are 
tracts  often,  twenty,  thirty,  sixty,  and  in  one  case  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
sqaare  miles,  containing  nearly  20,000^000  of  people,  without  a  single  railway  through 
them  in  the  most  fertile  parts.  The  limited  railroad  service  is  the  only  present  difii- 
eulty.  There  were  but  10,144  miles  open  on  the  31st  December,  1882.  Of  this  dis- 
tance, only  150  (Nagpur  to  Chattigne)  can  be  said  really  to  enter  the  great  wheat 
lands  of  the  centra]  provinces.  The  line  from  Gwalore  to  Bhopal  would  bringdown 
1,000,000  quarters  (o,000,000  pounds)  annually.  In  1882-'83  373  miles  of  new  road 
were  opened. 

The  chairman  of  the  directors  (president)  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railroad 
admitted  in  Jane  last  that  his  Hne  was  choked  with  grain.  In  fact,  the  Bombay 
Chamber  of  Commerce  broadly  asserts  that  India  is  capable  of  supplying  not  only  tke 
wants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  producing  an  nnVimvl^^  ^vi^V^^ . 
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Tin;  capabilitj  of  growing  large  <|iiaDtitieB  iiiid  at  Ion  priceo  ma;  reodilj  be  con- 
ceiveil  n-lienit  IB  known  thkt  Iho  ezceediugl.v  triflinK  "HQi  of  10  to  15  ceuta  peidsy 
n-ill  Hiilfioe  tbrtliBiiupport  ofafamily;  ricii  is  tbe  staple  food  of  the  peuuit,  aod  apon 
this  lie  HiibsiBls  with  perfect  satiaftiction. 

Ill  the  central  provincea,  at  Bebaspor  forlostaiice,  wheat  is  grown  and  sold  for  (6t.  to 
Tajirr  4^11  pounds)  19  to  SU  cents  per  biuthel  uf  60  pounds. 

Th«  railroad  fraiitbt  ispractically  the  naoie  as  with  us.  B}- the  East  India Bailioad 
Cum|iau;.  from  Delhi  to  Calcutta,  a  distance  of  954  miles,  (.  c.,aboDt  the  same  distanoe 
as  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  taking  the  rupee  at  (U.  8d.)atj,  41  cents,  the  ton  (of 
•27. -ti  maundii)  or  S,240  noniids  of  wheat,  is  carried  iier  mile  at  the  following  rat«a : 
UiiderlOOmilea,  .94r>0of  apenn;;  101  to  450iuiiv8,  .4T25of  a  pennj;  above  450,  .3544 
of  n  penny. 

The  arerage  rate  from  Delhi  to  Calcutta  is  .-t423  of  a  penny  per  mile.  On  our  line*, 
tUi!  whole  distance  between  Chicago  and  Now  York,  taken  at  the  saaje  mileaice  as  be- 
tween Delhi  and  Calcutta,  isf4(aay  I6>.8d.),  but  the  Aniericsn  ton  ia 2,000  ponnds 
only  while  the  Indian  ton  is  2,240  pounds,  t.  ;.,  about  one-eighth  more  th«n  the 
American. 

Making  allowance  for  this  difference  in  the  weight  of  a  too,  this  wonld  give  the 
charge  for  the  carriage  of  a  ton  uf  wheal  fraiu  Delhi  to  Calcutta  £1,  oa  compared 
with  16a.  Hd.  on  the  American  line  at  the  20-c«ut  rate.  At  30  cents,  the  chat>(e  oa 
tlie  Canadian  and  American  lines  would  average  *25i.  per  ton  as  compared  withSiI. 
on  the  India  line.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  rate  <rhich  has  been  fixed  on 
the  Kast  India  Bailroad  is  practically,  equivaleut  to  2ii  ceuts  per  100  pouuda  in  the 
Unitfd  States. 

The  ocean  freight  varies  considerably,  about  £1  U.  to  £1 12*.  6d.  per  ton  or  6t.  6i. 
to7H,  per  quarter,  l^m  Calcutta,  Kurrachen,  or  Bombay  to  Liverpool;  thia  U  sbont 
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lulf  the  rate  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool,  and  10  to  15  per  cent,  above  the  aver- 
ife  rates  from  the  Atlantic  ports  to  the  Uuited  Kingdom. 

There  in  looming,  in  the  not  very  remote  future,  the  prospect  of  a  free  Suez  Ounal ; 
already  England  owns  one-half  the  stock,  a  large  portion  of  the  bonds,  and  controls  ti3 
per  cent,  of  the  traffic.  Such  a  consummation  would  reduce  ocean  freights  2«.  per 
too,  aud  promote  other  iufluences  still  more  favorable  to  the  grain  traitic  with  India. 
^  At  present,  the  great  drawback  is  the  limited  sphere  of  the  railroads,  but  ttiis  is  be- 
ing provided  for.  A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  considering 
the  question  with  a  view  to  pushing  forward  the  construction  of  2,000  miles  of  rails, 
and  a  similar  committee  is  sirtii^g  at  Calcutta. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  eflect  of  these  proceedings  will  be  experienced  here 
qoickly.  Unlike  onr  country,  India  is  already  populated,  and  compares  with  o'ht-r 
nations  in  this  respect  as  follows:  Population, 21:i,671,(>21  (it  is  now  !;i>50,000,000>.  'T 
per  square  mile,  135 ;  Germany,  45,0li0,0o0,  or  per  square  mile,  2i:i ;  Russia,  84,000,000, 
<)fper  square  mile,  40  ;  England,  35,000,000,  or  per  square  mile,  445. 

The  cost  of  the  railroads  alreaily  constructed  has  been  £  143,000,000  sterling,  or 
177,000  per  mile  ;  the  running  expenses  £7,580,549,  and  the  profits,  £7,650,702,  or  5  37 
percent. 

A  broad-gauge  road  has  recently  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  per  mile  and 
*  Harrow  gauge  at  $20,000  per  mile. 

^Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  the  following  table  will  exhibit  the  enormous 
K^wth  in  the  export  of  wheat,  and  the  general  character  of  its  distribution,  showing 
'^ow  quickly  its  quality  has  been  approved  of: 

Exports  from  India  of  wheat. 


To- 


Britain 

nutriA 

iam 


>oce  . 
[oUand. 
:^toly... 
JMnltft.. 


^^fAQfitias 

^Adeo 

^inbia 

^>ylon 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Tenia 

Struts  Settli*menta . 

Other  countries  . . . . 


Total. 


1877-'78. 


BuaheU. 

10, 698,  S!S 

1,063 

14,930 

217, 792 


45, 035 
78,351 

196,403 
48,  733 

289.124 
48,877 
13. 328 
50,385 


17 
54.146 
77,644 


11.834,946 


1878-79. 


Bu»helt. 
1, 597. 273' 

BmheU. 
8, 037, 022 

56,599 

20,556 

138, 439 

47, 744 

92.684 
82,867 
40,199 
2.305 
31.  843 


125 
38,925 
43,346 


1,  950, 123 


1879-'80. 


1880-'81. 


75,562 
57,280 
55,147 

123,  219 
21,  033 

381, 119 
52,  982 
36,387 
15,  827 


BuiheU. 

5,  964, 168 

6,348 

422,158 

2, 513, 393 
681, 995 
254,848 
115,  539 


67,583 
147,  073 

89.  514 
198.  362 

24, 625 
204.114 
145,  563 

38,597 

21,  746 


%,  098, 360  I  13, 896, 166 


1881-82. 


ButheU. 

17, 507. 907 

53.  052 

4.  900, 423 

9, 008. 403 

1,  329, 795 

671, 727 

201,006 

1,  715,  534 

72,824 

116.996 

65,609 

181, 899 

100, 485 


605 

25.009 

219, 217 


37, 078,  570 


We  also  present,  as  follows,  a  statement  of  the  progress  the  country  is  making  in 
her  general  advance  toward  prosperity  and  modem  civilization : 

Progress  of  India  since  1873. 


Hilos  of  railroad  opened 

PasAengers  carriea 

^ona  moved 

GroM  receipts '. 

Imports    

Szports 

Bevenlie 

Interest  ot  debt per  cent 


1873. 


5,695 

22, 000,  OtK) 

4, 000,  000 

£6,  (KM).  0»'0 

£38.  000, 000 

£56,  000.  000 

£56, 000,  000 

5.5 


1878. 


8,212 

38,  000,  000 

8,  OOj,  000 

£10,000,000 

£56.  OUO,  000 

£67,  000, 000 

£61,  OUO,  000 

5 


1881. 


9  892 

52,  OOo!  000 

13. 000,  000 

£13,  700,  000 

£.59.  000,  000 

£76.  000,  OfM) 

£69.  000,  OoO 

4 


1882. 


10,144 

58, 000, 000 

14, 800, 000 

£10,  :i0'i,  uou 

£.')8,  000,  000 

£h:{,  000.  OUO 

£71,  000,  000 
4.S 


From  Aastralia  we  have  not  so  innch  canse  for  apprehension,  although  the  produc- 
tion 18  growing,  and  the  area  available  almost  unlimited.  There  arc  about  7,000,000 
aeres  noder  cultivation,  about  3,500,000,  including  New  Zealand,  under  wheat,  produc- 
ing about  39,000,000  bushels.    The  exports  have  been  gradually  increasing^  and  havQ 
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been  as  hich  as  15,577,9G0  biiHhels  io  1680;  iu  1881,  (T);  in  1882,  (T);  io  1883,  (f). 
The  cost  uf  labor,  however,  and  the  high  freight,  owing  to  her  remote  potdtioo,  mink 
place  her  about  on  a  level  with  California. 

But  nearer  home  we  have  a  growing  and  determined  opponent,  atractof  1andcait»> 
ble  of  raising  1*^5,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  (1,000,000,000  bushels),  ronnd  the  Red 
River  and  its  atHuents — a  soil  highly  productive,  yielding  at  present  23  to  35  bosheli 
to  the  acre,  as  compared  with  17  bushels  in  Illinois,  down  to  10  bushels  hi  KaD8a«aiid 
Iowa, 

Through  this  vast  country,  now  becoming  rapidly  settled,  the  Canadian  Paeifie 
Railroad  is  being  rapidly  projected,  to  be  completed,  from  sea  to  sea,  in  1886. 

But  there  are  other  means  under  consideration  tnat  will  probably  act  in  a  moeli 
more  direct  and  peremptory  manner  toviards  stimulating  this  country. 

It  is  proposed  to  gain  access  to  this  region  via  Hudson's  Bay  to  Churchill  Harbor, 

and  thence  by  railroad  350  miles  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  so  that  the  distance  from  Lite^ 

pool  to  the  e<lge  of  the  wheat-producing  area  is  1,500  miles  shorter  than  via  Qaebee. 

The  distances  compare  as  follows : 

Hflw. 

Churchill  Harbor  to  Liverpool 2,926 

Montreal  to  Liverpool 2,990 

New  York  to  Liverpool 3,040 

Already  there  is  water  communication  for  2,384  miles,  from  the  month  of  theSaiot 
Lawrence  to  Duluth,  the  great  emporium  for  grain  on  Lake  Supeiior;  and  lake  id^ 
water  communication  as  far  as  the  Saskatchewan,  with  the  exception  of  a  gapbe^ 
tweeu  Lake  Superior  and  Sturgeon  Falls  on  Lake  Nepissing. 

The  Saint  Lawrence  canals  and  the  Welland  are  being  enlarged,  at  a  cosi  o^ 
$50,000,000,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  permit  the  passage  of  steamers  of  2,000  tons  bnr*^ 
den,  thus  openiug  this  lake  district  to  direct  ocean  route  ;  but  there  are  other  souroev 
at  work  to  bring  into  closer  connection  our  neighbor  with  her  august  parentage. 

In  order  to  secure  the  establishment  of  ocean  termini  within  the  Dominion,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Railroad,  the  Government  offer  a  subsidy  of 
$960,000  for  a  railroad  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  together  with  $1,000,000  for  a 
line  between  New  Glasgow  and  the  Straitsof  Canso,  iu  Nova  Scotia,  besides  $3,500,OOC 
in  fifteen  annual  payments  of  $231,000  each,  as  a  subsidy,  in  guarantee  of  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  of  the  company  agreeing  to  construct  a  short  line  of  railroad  connectini 
Montreal ;  Saint  John,  New  Bruuswiok ;  Halifax,  and  Louisburg,  in  Cape  Breton  Island 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1684,  tb) 
minister  of  railways  stated  that  the  Canadian  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  wa 
negotiating  for  the  acquisition,  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Company,  of  the  north  shor 
line  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  minister  added  that  both  the  companie 
concerned  had  given  their  consent  to  the  transfer. 

Looking  at  the  present  position  of  Baltimore,  we  see  every  necessity  for  the  displa 
of  energy  in  improving  our  position — if  it  be  not,  indeed,  in  the  attempt  to  hold  oo 
own.  A  thoroughly  organized  system  of  ocean  transport,  of  an  economical  and  moc 
efficient  description,  is  essential  to  the  satisfactory  development  of  our  reaonroei 
and  the  disposal  of  the  productions  of  the  country  tributary  to  the  port  and  its  rai! 
roads,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  intimacy  and  interest  of  the  two  modes  c 
carriage  should  be  as  agreeable  as  that  existing  between  two  railroads  in  friendly  ii 
tercourso  and  mutual  reliance. 

Although  the  necessity  of  so  close  a  connection  is  not  as  important  in  a  port  so  v  e 
and  so  legularly  supplied  with  tonnage  as  New  York,  yet  there  the  advantages  ans  e 
well  understood  that  each  railroad  has  had  a  special  relationship  with  some  one  c 
more  of  the  steamship  companies,  although,  of  course,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  bnmnef 
with  the  others. 

Of  late  this  alliance  has  been  dissolving,  for  the  reason  that  the  railrpads  are  pnsl 
ing  business  to  such  an  extent  that  their  competition  overflows  upon  the  ocea 
carriers. 

The  Cunard  Company's  service  to  New  York,  and  the  Inman  following  it,  and  thei 
successors,  have  been  the  causes  that  have  led  to  our  scanty  list  of  imports. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  before  the  war  for  a  dry  goods  house  to  be  the  coi 
signee  of  1,000  cases  of  goods  in  a  sailing  vessel  to  Baltimore;  in  the  course  of  a  yea 
from  all  sources,  we  do  not  now  receive  that  Quantity. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not — at  least,  there  is  no  fair  and  above-boai 
reason — recover  some  of  our  lost  business. 

It  is  the  import  trade  from  which  steamers  derive  substantial  profit ;  the  freight 
valuable  and  usually  pays  treble  the  outward  rate  upon  grain  and  cotton ;  the  latt4 
are  heavy  and  bnlky,  respectively,  and,  being  of  comparatively  small  value  with  ba 
and  case  goods,  pay  but  a  wretched  consideration. 

New  York  controls  the  great  bulk  of  the  general  business,  beoanse  she  carries  ii 

ward  the  country's  foreign  purchases,  and  can  afford  to  carry  ont  its  domestic  pr 

ductlons  at  lower  rates  than  we  can.    Grain,  cotton,  dtc,  are  therefore  higher  tbei 
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tbftn  they  are  with  ns,  and  the  railroads  of  Baltimore  are  bolstering  up  the  system  by 
holding  ap  onr  railroad  rates  to  theirs,  to  enable  their  transportation  lines  to  canvass 
sncce-ssfally  for  what  is  our  natural  right,  and  Western  shippers  like  it  because  the 
port  gives  them  better  sale  for  their  wares. 

We  seem  satisfied  to  allow  things  to  take  their  course ;  we  do  not  even  endeavor 
to  enlarge  the  assortment  of  our  receipts;  we  seem  to  rest  satisfied  with  grain;  for 
the  cotton  we  receive — although  an  increase  in  quantity  is  announced  annually — is 
obtained  upon  wretched  terms,  the  ocean  steamers  here  competing  for  it  in  Savannah 
and  Norfolk  chiefly  with  the  steamers  loading  th<'re  direct,  and  from  the  low  rate  they 
are  enabled  to  obtain,  as  a  consequence  of  the  roundabout  route,  they  have  to  pay, 
generally,  th*  greater  portion  thereof  to  coasting  steamers  for  bringing  it  to  them. 
Inhere  is  only  this  or  the  alternative  of  going  home  half  empty  before  them.  The 
remedy  we  propose  for  these  shortcomings  is,  ni^t,  the  promotion  of  some  scheme  by 
which  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Norfolk,  shall  not  enioy  more  favorable  rail- 
road facilities  than  ours. 

.  It  is  more  important  that  we  should  have  cof ton  than  anything  else,  and  if  we  get 
this  at  fair  rateis,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  ship  grain  at  much  lower  figures,  relatively, 
than  has  been  onr  average. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  steps  taken  looking  to  an  all-rail  line  to  the  South  will 
be  developed  fully,  so  that  that  section  may  be  able  to  ship  cotton  to  us,  direct,  with- 
out transfer. 

There  is  no  more  important  question,  at  present,  before  the  people  of  this  city. 
We  dare  suggest  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Northern  Central,  and  the  Western 
Maryland  railroads  endeavor  to  encourage  the  through  shipments  of  provisions,  cheese, 
butter,  oil  cake,  and  other  commodities,  and  that  they  shall  further  endeavor  to  en- 
courage, to  a  moderate  extent,  pecuniarily  if  necessary,  the  increase  of  regular  lines 
of  steamers.  We  do  not  mean  such  so-called  brokers'  line,  npon  which  so  much  print- 
er's ink  has  been  expended,  and  for  which  phantom  concerns  snch  generally  unsuit- 
able vessels  have  been  induced  to  commence  only  to  relinquish  after  a  solitary  trial. 
These  do  more  harm  than  good.  Special  trades  require  special  vessels  and  special  ex- 
perience QB  both  sides  to  handle  them,  particularly  with  such  a  port  as  ours. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sucn  conneotions,  but  they  will  not  come  of  their 
own  accord ;  there  must  be  some  reciprocal  consideration ;  two  or  three  well  considered, 
economically  worked,  regular  lines,  in  addition  to  those  we  have,  will  do  us  more 
good  than  a  host  of  irregular  outsiders;  they  can  carry  at  much  lower  rates,  and 
iheif  have  paid  herCf  and  we  trust,  althoiigh  not  without  some  misgivings,  entirely 
apart  from  local  considerations,  they  they  will  pay  again.  It  is  not  oxcliisi  vely  a  steam- 
ship matter,  it  is  a  raUroad  affair  in  a  greater  degree ;  any  course  that  tends  to  reduce- 
outward  ocean  freights  must  largely  benefit  railroans. 

Without  any  intention  of  encroaching  upon  controversial  questions,  it  is  necessary 
in  treating  transportation  subjects,  to  discuss  some  of  the  influences  which  affect 
their  stability  and  capabilities  to  serve  the  cities  and  ports  that  are  their  implied 
and  avowed  termini. 

A  country  that  determines,  without  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  supply 
its  own  unaided  resources,  assumes  a  role  beset  with  subtle  difficulties.  One  of  the 
most  serious  is  the  Jself  imposition  of  a  double  ocean  freight  upon  all  articles  it 
«eek8  to  dispose  of  to  foreign  consumers ;  for  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  transported 
abroad  must  return  empty  to  its  shores. 

This  inevitable  recurrence  weighs  most  heavily  upon  agricultural  products  from 
their  comparative  inconsiderable  pecuniary  value,  the  earth  yielding  of  her  abund- 
ance without  attaching  the  condition  of  labor  in  anything  like  the  equivalent  of  the 
^ift,  and  as  she  is  bounteous  to  all  nations  alike  in  providing  the  necessaries  of  ex- 
istence. 

In  the  development  of  economic  purpose,  the  task  of  producing  is  conceded  to  the 
country  that  can  perform  the  office  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  in  the  order  of  things  it 
must  relinquish  this  concession  so  soon  as  it  ceases  to  fulfill  the  conditions  ;  the  al- 
ternative is  irresistible,  and  like  the  autumnal  passage  of  the  birds  to  more  genial 
climates,  the  migration  is  unperceived,  except  by  the  few  who  watch  it  closely,  but 
unlike  this  feature  in  animated  nature,  the  looked  for  return  is  usually  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

It  is  most  important  that  our  surplus  shall  be  allowed  to  flow  to  the  ocean  as  its 
natural  inclination  tends,  unobstructed  in  its  course  by  divergence  through  tortuous 
and  long  drawn  out  artificial  channels,  aud  by  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  of 
all — the  imposition  of  tolls  calculated  to  exact  *'  as  much  as  it  will  bear.''  Should 
these  barriers  not  be  removed,  for  they  are  more  or  less  permanent  already,  we  shall  as 
surely  as  night  follows  day,  lose  our  markets,  if  we  have  not  already  made  consider- 
able progress  in  this  direction. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  country  will  show  that  the  coast  trends  in  a  northeasterly 
•direction,  carrying  with  it  to  a  remoter  distance  the  ports  as  they  occur  upon  its 
waate,  tbns  prolonging  their  lines  of  communication  with  the  interior  as  compared 
with  Baltimore. 
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The  effect  of  this  is  to  place  in  closer  proximity  our  city,  by  maoy  miles,  than  its 
northern  rivals  to  every  i^^rain  and  pork  producing;  State  of  the  Union,  while  erer/ 
bale  of  cotton,  and  every  hogshead  of  tobacco,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  grown 
in  Connecticut  in  limited  qiinntities,  is  produced  in  latitudes  upon  and  ftelowoon, 
and  bhould  .pay  the  heavier  tolls  exacted  in  transit  above  us  as  a  consequence  of  in- 
creased mileage.  Of  the  total  crop  of  the  country,  excluding  California 'and  OrpgoD, 
there  is  grown  \tpon  our  parallel  of  latitude,  and  htlow  it^-of  wheat  53  per  ceDt.  aod 
of  corn  76  per  c«nt. ;  and  in  State*  intet'Hected  by  iheaauie  degree — of  wheat  46^  percent, 
and  of  corn  GO  per  cent. 

Even  the  Mississippi  River  leans  over  towards  ns,  offering  Saint  Louis  and  Memphis 
as  its  contribution  to  our  aggrandizement,  receiving  the  Ohio,  which  has  almost 
washed  our  coniines  at  the  point  of  it«  nearest  approach.  ^Il  is  inexplicable  that  we 
should  treat  with  indifference  this  kindly  embrace  of  nature  and  permit  rivals  to  rol> 
us  of  her  imlnlgences. 

It  is  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  country  at  large  that  her  trade  should  center  and 
become  unwieldy  at  one  point,  and  it  is  in  a  greater  degree  a  source  of  loss  to  raif- 
roa<lH  that  they  should  have  to  reach  and  compete  with  each  other  at  a  common  cen^ 
ter,  rather  than  in  their  own  acknowledged  and  natural  spheres. 

Kumbcr  of  immigrants  landed  at  Baltimore  for  ten  yearSj  from  1874  to  1883,  by  directstenmir. 


Years. 


1883. 
3882. 
1881  . 
1880. 
1879. 
1878. 
1877  . 
1876. 
1875. 
1874. 


Total. 


Knmbei: 


35.1 

41. 75 

40.017 

17,394 
4,7It 
3.612 
3,833 
6.093 
e.055 

IS.  116 


173,352 


THE  KELATIONSIIIP  THE  COMMERCE  OF  A  CITY  BEARS  TO  ITS  AVENUES  OP  TRANSPOBTA 
TION  ;   CONDITIONS  REQUISITE  TO  SECURE  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  FEEDERS  AND  OCTLBT8 
OF  EVERY  CITY. 

The  relationship  existing  between  the  commerce  of  a  city  and  its  avcnnes  of  trans- 
portation should  be  in  very  close  alliance;  and  although  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  dowo 
any  si)ec!ial  metho<l  of  cementing  them,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  their  intimacy 
and  the  spirit  of  co-operation  tend  largely,  not  only  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  one, 
but  to  insure  their  mutual  welfare.  It  may,  however,  be  sulunittea  that  three  condi- 
tions are  requisite  to  secure  etticieney  in  the  feeders  and  outlets  of  a  city. 

They  should  afford  unbroken  railroad  communication  with  the  territory  dependent 
upon,  and  tributfiry  to,  it;  should  this  communication  bo  imperfect,  or  become  es- 
tranged or  disconnected,  the  relationship  will  thrive  indifferently,  and  the  city  will 
llnd  that  the  hold  u]>on  its  sphere  of  action  relaxes,  and  that  the  coveted  or  the  once 
possessed  trade  is  beyond  its  reach,  or  is  being  directed  to  more  capably  served  or 
more  powerful  rivals. 

Transportation  lines  should  be  sutVicient  in  number  to  afford  free  outlet  for  and  well 
adapted  to  secure  economical  handling  of  any  surplus  of  crops,  which  naturally  flows 
to,  or  is  attracted  by,  the  city,  as  well  as  for  the  marketing  of  manufactureil  articles 
originating  within  its  own  boundaries.  They  should  be,  in  thecaseof  acity  of  thetirst 
iniportaufc,  of  the  highest  efficiency;  tbey  should  pursue  the  shortest  route  to  the  sea- 
board, and  thus  to  foreign  countries,  and  by  their  superiority  promote  interchange  of 
comnierct^  abroad  with  the  int^erior,  each  mutually  the  recfpient  and  the  dispenser, 
the  city  directing  the  operations. 

Transportation  lines  should  be  not  only  aggressive  and  their  interest  in  sympathy 
with  those  of  the  city,  so  as  to  maintain  its  commercial  supremacy  in  its  own  terri- 
tory, but  they  should  be  so  extended  as  to  pnsh  beyond  this  aree,  to  obtain  trade  from 
the  territory  of  competitive  cities. 

RAILWAY   TRANSPORTATION    BEARING    DIRECTLY    UPON    THE    COMMERCE    OF    BALTI- 
MORE. 

Baltimore  quickly  realized  the  inadequacy  of  means  of  transit  to  the  growing  West, 
and  determined  to  compete  as  her  natural  right  in  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  the  advantage  sought  by  New  York  in  the  constmotion  of  thd 
Erie  Canal. 
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Tbi8  railroad,  began  in  1828,  waa  finished  to  the  Ohio  River  in  1853.  Between  the 
yean  1^50  and  186U  the  construction  and  development  of  eastern  and  western  trunk 
lines  was  rapid,  though  the  economic  transportation  of  thron^h  freight  over  all-rail 
lines  had  not  become  perfected.  This  development  was  arrested  by  the  war  of  States, 
atthecluee  of  which,  in  1H65,  it  immediately  took  new  lite,  and  has  since  that  time 

{progressed  year  by  year  to  a  marvelous  extent.  In  the  uatural  competition  that  fol- 
owed,  conceding  our  greater  proximity  to  westtTn  points  equivalent  to  an  advan- 
tigeto  oar  port  of  about  one-third,  or  as  ()6.8  to  lOd,  New  York  has  argued  that  to 
lift onr  freight  over  the  mountain  this  advantage  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
ease  of  her  level  grades.  But  nature  is  full  of  compensation,  and  the  mountain  be- 
eomesa  mole-hill,  from  the  fact  that  the  mines  in  the  neighborhood  furnish  the  means 
of  overcoming  this  obstacle  with  such  a  lavish  hand  that  the  fuel  has  only  to  be 
picked  up  and  ma<le  available.  On  this  route  the  coal  can  be  had  at  90  cents  per  ton 
that^  commands  at  the  seaboard  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  ton.  This  advantage  is  demon- 
strated in  the  item  of  operating  expenses  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  being 
reiiiarkably  less  than  in  the  case  of  either  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  or  the 
PennKylvania  Railroad  Companies. 

It  was  this  principle  of  proximity  alone,  that  finally  through  the  advisorv  com- 
wission  in  the  year  1882,  compoMcd  of  the  Hons.  A.  G.  Tburman,  Elihu  B.  \Vash- 
boro,  and  T.  M  Cooley,  established  for  Baltimore  diiferentials,  inadequate  though 
they  be,  in  her  favor,  which  restored  peace,  temporarily,  and  gave  fair  promise  of  se- 
curing immunity  from  frequently  recurring  wars  between  the  eastern  and  western 
^niiik  lines.  The  five  lines  teninnating  at  the  river  front,  in  this  harbor,  reach  the 
following  States  directly,  and  all  the  States  and  Territories  by  close  connection : 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rathoad. — Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virgiuia,  West  Virginia, 
^bio.  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  the  West,  Northwest,  and 
^uthwest. 

f^/'.^'l^*^^  Central  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad — Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
^uio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Western  and 
"*»«ithwe8tern  States. 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad. — Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
^*nij^  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  all  the  New  England  States  and  the  Canadas. 

'^V^/ern  Maryland  Railroad — Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
•f  V'ir^iDia. 

Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad — Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Ala- 
J^>^ia,  and  Florida.  This  line,  however,  is  not  utilized  an  an  all-rail  freight  line  with 
"^  States  named.  No  freight  is  shipped  beyond  Danville  from  Baltimore  by  this 
^Uie.  This  also  connects  through  the  Virginia  Midland  Road  with  the  Chesapeake 
[^^  Ohio  Railroad  for  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  I^  is  probable  that  the 
*  ^Htern  Maryland  Railroad  will  at  no  distant  period,  by  extension,  reach  the  Van- 
^^l»ilt  system,  and  thus  open  another  avenue  to  the  West,  while  tbe  Baltimore  and 
^^to  road  by  its  Philadelphia  aud  New  York  extension  offers  another  independent 
^*3  to  the  East. 

DOMESTIC  LINES  OF  WATER  COMMUNICATION  TO  AND  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

■ 

Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company  (Old  Bay  Line)  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the  Southern 
Miantic  States;  Baltimore,  Richmond  and  Chesapeake  Steamboat  Company  to  West 
«*oint,  Va.,  Richmond,  Southern,  and  Southwestern  States;  Merchant  and  Miners' 
fiifamship  Company  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Providence.  R.  I.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Sa- 
vannah, Ga. ;  Bsltimore  and  Wilmington  Steamship  Company  to  Wilmington,  N.  C. ; 
Baltimore,  Washington  and  New  Berne  Steamship  Company  to  New  Berne,  N.  C. ; 
Eastern  Shore  Steambo;it  Company  to  towns  on  eastern  shore  of  Maryland;  New  York 
Transportation  line  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  (canal);  Maryland  Steamboat 
Company  to  tnbutarics  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Maryland  ;  Weenis  Line  to  Rappa- 
hannock River;  Potomac  Steamboat  Compsny  to  points  on  Potomac  River;  Choptauk 
River  Steamboat  Company ;  Chester  River  Steamboat  Company ;  Susquehanna  Steam- 
boat Company. 

LINES  OF  STEAMSHIP  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

North  German  Lloyd,  Bremen,  almost  weekly;  Allan  Line,  Liverpool,  via  Halifax, 
ortnightly;  Union  line,  Liverpool,  via  Bermuda,  monthly;  Johnston  Line,  Liverpool, 
brinightly,  with  irregularity;  Hooker's  line,  Liverpool,  irregularly;  Nethcrlands- 
kmeriean  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  titfully ;  French 
ine,  Havre — with  numliers  of  irregnlar  steamers,  known  as  rovers,  to  any  port  ofter- 
ng  freight.  Other  regular  services  are  contemplated  and  will  be  inaugurated  should 
utes  oi  freight  assnme  more  favorable  range. 

The  transportation  lines,  by  rail  and  water,  therefore  reach  every  State  and  Terri- 
ory,  also  the  Canadas  and  Mexico;  and  every  section  of  the  foie^ovvi^  \>t^n«^«»^  V) 
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freight  lines,  all  to  a  certain  extent,  are  tributary  to  Baltimore.  This  must  be  recog- 
nized not  only  in  the  distribution  of  her  imports  of  coffee,  iron,  steel,  nod  oapiwr 
ores,  hides,  foreign  fruits,  sugar,  guano,  chemicals,  and  salt,  bat  also  in  that  of  mi 
home  manufactured  products,  sucn  especially  as  cotton  dock,  canned  goods,  macbin- 
ery,  clorbing,  manufactured  tobacco,  fertilizers,  shoes,  woolen,  cotton,  and  strtv 
goods,  which  are  distributed  from  this  market  over  the  entire  northern  portion  of  tho 
continent. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COM- 
PANY AND  THE  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE,  AND  THE  CONSEQUENT  RE8PONSIBIUTY  OF  TBI 
FORMER  TO  THE  LATTER. 

With  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  we  yearn  for  the  fulness  of  snch  a 
sympathy  as  that  suggested,  and  it  is  iu  this  spirit  and  with  the  utmost  loyalty  that 
we  venture  to  notice  some  points  in  which  we  feel  aggrieved.  We  thoroughly  recog- 
nize the  right,  ns  well  as  the  duty,  of  its  management  to  promote  the  interests  of  Iti 
stockholders  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  fully  acknowledge  the  benefits  the  city  h*» 
derived  fnuu  its  rt'courses,  and  we  appreciate  the  method,  the  energy,  and  the  spleiB 
did  genius — for  it  has  becu  more  than  mere  ability— of  the  chief  who  has  carrie* 
it  through  besetting  difhcuJties,  at  which  many  looked  with  despair,  to  the  prouder 
pohitiou  of  any  railroad  company,  and,  we  think  we  may  add,  any  corporation  intti 
land. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  historv  of  the  road,  tracing  its  career  through  its  eariie 
struggles  to  ultimate  Huccess,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  obligations  under  whichi 
rests  towards  the  city  of  Baltimore  are  of  the  most  uncompromising  nature,  and  tb^ 
it  continues  to  avail  of  an  immunity  from  taxation  which,  by  the  bdnnty  of  th< 
city,  was  conceded  when  its  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  and  its  future  prospect 
doubtful. 

Every  property  owner  in  the  city  is  thus  contributing  directly  to  the  dividends  c 
the  company,  which  has  practically  become  a  private  concern,  inasmuch  as,  w«rt*ib 
first  three  largewt  proprietors  and  as  niauy  of  much  more  moderate  preteuMoi 
erased  from  the  roll  ot  utockholders,  the  disintegrated  remainder  would  scarcely  w 
resent  an  amount  of  stock  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  capital  required  for  a  narrow 
gauge  road  of  the  most  limited  proportions. 

The  city  itself,  however,  it  should  be  allowed,  is  the  second  considerable  owner 
the  stock. 

Under  such  circumstances  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  criticise  its  policy  f 

Among  the  many  points  of  dispute  that  have  been  brought  before  the  trunk  li: 
couiuiission,  that  of  a  difiereutial  in  favor  of  Baltimore  engaged  much  attention 
commercial  circles,  and  it  is  conceded  that  in  enforcing  this  claim,  and  obtaining 
satisfactory  adjustment,  the  policy  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  cann 
be  too  Htrougly  commended. 

But  that  company,  in  yielding  to  the  combined  demands  of  the  New  York  line* 
transportation,  has  permitted  such  an  enormous  reduction  to  be  made  in  the  difii 
entialH,  as  to  obliterate  almost  entirely  Baltimore's  greater  proximity  of  200  nii' 
to  the  West,  whicb  result,  in  the  mortification  attending  its  realization,  compels  o 
to  think  that  the  much  vaunted  policy  of  that  company  in  the  matter  of  differentia 
if  there  be  idtiulity  of  interests  between  them  and  ourselves,  has  proved  a  delusion. 

Upon  a  basis  of  distance  it  is  freely  conceded  that  Baltimore  is  entitled  to  great 
differentia  Is.  She  is,  however,  i)repared  to  accept  the  rates  made  upon  the  prese 
basis,  always  provided  they  are  maintained  to  and  from  New  York. 

But  by  reason  of  the  company's  policy  during  a  war  of  rates,  this  stipnlati 
rarely,  if  ever,  prevails;  hence,  such  a  war,  always  considered  as  a  misfortune 
Baltimore,  is  to  be  apyireliended  with  alarm. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Conif^any,  of  the  two  trunk  lines  competing 
this  point,  appears  to  have  the  control  over  ratfs,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  molds  t 
policy  which  goveriw*  transportation  to  and  from  Baltimore  and  the  West. 

To  this  company  is  allotted  70  per  cent,  and  to  the  Northern  Central  Railway  Coi 
pamy  30  per  cent,  of  the  pooled  business. 

In  gaining  the  prestige  which  secured  her  this  advantage  it  may  be  stated  she  h 
been  greatly  assisted  by  the  trade  of  Baltimore,  who  have  given  to  the  line  the  great 
bulk  ol'  freight,  composed  of  general  merchandise  and  inanuiactured  goods,  as  durii 
the  year  lbH3  the  shipments  were  as  follows: 

TODI 

Per  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 41^,3 

Per  Northern  Central  Railway  Company 254,6 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Baltimc 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  during  recent  years,  as  a  rule,  to  maintain  full  rates 
and  frow  this  j)oint,  during  the  continuance  of  a  war  of  **  cut-rates"  between  t 
different  transportation  lines  centering  in'Se'w  XotAl. 
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Under  such  circumstances  this  has  continued  to  he  the  rule,  until  it  was  ascer- 
toiued  that  their  traffic  suffered  diminution  thereby,  or  until  outside  pressure  could 
no  longer  be  resisted. 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  the  case  that  full  rates  have  been  maintained,  for 
months  at  a  time,  against  rates  to  the  West  from  Now  York,  which  had  been  cut  3.*^-, 
50,  and  even  75  per  cent. 

Indeed,  there  have  been  times  when  the  rates  on  grain  and  other  east-bound  goods 
to  Baltimore  have  been  cut,  whilst  the  standard  rates  on  west-bound  freight  from 
Baitimore  were  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  rates  from  New  York,  on  both  east- 
and  we^bonnd  goods,  had  been  very  considerably  lowered. 

Proof  is  not  lacking  that  freights  tor  the  West  have  been  repeatedly  taken  by  the 
agent  of  this  company  at  Boston  and  New  York  at  rates  lower  than  obtained  from 
Baltimore  to  the  same  points,  and  on  identically  the  same  kind  and  class  of  goods. 

Antbentic  correspondence  has  shown  that  this  point  not  having  been  gained,  ship- 
nwntH  have  been  diverted  in  favor  of  New  York,  and  a  case  can  be  cited  m  which  this 
hindrance  once  removed  this  market  will  regain  the  preference. 

The  time  was  when  (he  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  protected  the  city's 
interfsts  by  immediately  applying  to  Baltimore  such  reductions  as  were  made  to  or 
from  New  York. 

But  the  policy  now  ur^ed  by  the  company,  on  information  of  a  cut-rate,  is  to 

*Pply  to  the  pool  commissioner  for  an  order  to  have  the  standard  rate  restored. 

.    Thus,  sometimes,  weeks  lapsing  into  months  before  the  situation  may  be  changed 

*U  conformity  with  such  order  of  the  Commissioner,  undue  advantage  is  gained  by 

***eNew  York  shipper,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  Baltimore  shipper,  who,  mean- 

*'^tne,  mast  either  tamely  submit,  pav  a  royalty  to  bis  constituent  in  the  form  of  rebate, 

^T  discontinue  the  business. 

It  is  claimed,  perhaps  justly,  that  this  company  in  protecting  the  interests  of  Balti- 
ore  and  thereby  its  own,  by  adopting  the  principle,  as  against  the  Now  York  trans- 
rtation  lines,  of  giving  it  differential  rates,  has  made  largo  sacrifices. 
.^^  Thb»,  if  it  be  so,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  company  has  pleclged  itself  by  a 
S^indmg  agreement  with  other  trunk  linos  to  maintain  rates,  is  a  forcible  argumont 
^^its  defense.  But  does  such  an  obligation  hold  with  the  company  when  it  can  bo 
proved  that  the  pledge  has  been  violated  by  any  party  to  it  7 

Concerning  the  loss  sustained,  as  alleged  by  this  company,  it  should  be  viewed  as 
^ne  of  the  contingencies  inevitable  to  all  business,  to  be  repaired  by  just  means,  not 
^ypissible  injury  to  the  commerce  of  a  city  that  extended  a  helping  hand  in  time  of 
^eed,  or  it  should  be  borne  by  its  stockholders  with  the  e<|uanimity  of  which  they 
might  be  capable  in  view  of  the  liberal  dividends  usually  enjoyed  by  then.     But  the 
city  of  Baltimore  looks  with  complacency  at  the  finessing  of  her  recreant  and  over- 
indulged foster-child  in  the  profitable  mazes  of  the  trunk  pool,  happy  in  the  collection 
of  her  respectable  dividend,  and  taking  no  thought  of  the  fortunes  of  her  own  growing 
&mily,  who,  alike  regardless  of  their  interests,  maintain  a  passive  acquiescence, 
while  the  more  wide  awake  and  energetic  Northern  stranger  avails  of  the  opportuni- 
ties, and  thus  the  unstable  and  wt*ak  yield  passively. 

It  is  this  indolence  that  has  involved  us  in  the  labyrinths,  of  this  trunk  pool  sys- 
tem that  has  been  the  means  of  making  us  parties  to  a  compact  whereby  *'the  we«t- 
em  shippers  shall  not  sendtheir  products  to  tidewater  by  the  shortest  routes,  except 
opon  the  condition  that  they  shall  pay  the  cost  of  carrying  by  the  longest  route;''  that 
acquiesces  in  the  palpable  blunder  of  exacting  the  same  rates  of  carriage  upon  two 
cars  of  grain  bound  from  a  western  depot,  the  one  to  Baltimore,  the  other  to  New 
York,  although  the  one  has  reached  its  destination  when  the  othor  has  272  miles  still 
to  accomplish. 

Hear  Mr.  Blanchard,  a  vice-president  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Bailroad :  ' 

*•  We  are  not  called  upon  by  any  mercantile  principle  or  usage  to  carry  that  extra 
distance  for  nothing,  and  there  are  no 272  miles  of  railroad  tbat  can  be  built  foriioth- 
inff,  can  be  worked  for  nothing,  tbat  should  be  given  to  the  ]>nblic,  for  nothing." 

It  is  t^e  toleration  of  such  a  scheme  that  places  before  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad, 
with,  say,  a  million  tons  of  freight  at  Harrisburg,  the  dilemma  of  being  mnlcted  with 
the  same  rates  to  Baltimore, 91  miles;  Philadelphia,  106  niileH;  and  New  York,  195 
miles;  that  yields  to  a  Baltimore  shipper  a  lower  rate  of  freight  to  the  West,  by  first 
sending  his  goods  to  New  York,  to  be  received  there  by  the  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  to  be  dis)>atched  by  them  to  their  deHtinati(»n  ;  and  it  is  the  repose 
in  the  same  poverty  of  public  spirit  that  surveys  with  coni]ilacency  large  shipments 
of  cotton  from  Saint  Louis  and  Memphis  to  Liverpool,  via  Boston,  while  our  steam- 
abips,  hungering  for  snch  freight,  are  competing  in  Savannah,  Chariesiou,  and  Norfolk 
with  vessels  loading  thence  for  Europe,  and  from  the  UHiially  poor  rates  obtained 
compelled  to  submit  to  deductions  of  the  greater  portion  for  transit  charges  by  coast- 
ing steamers  to  Baltimore. 

And  wliat  shall  we  say  of  west-bound  laden  cars  returning  empty  to  Baltimore;  of 
elevators  overflowing  upon  one  side  of  our  harbor  aud  emvV^  \x\)0\i  \>i<^  Q\Xi^\^>4.^\ssk^ 
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been  the  case  during;  the  pa.st  year;  of  the  commissioner's  ennDciation  of  hit  belief 
in  the  theory  that  *'it  is  n«'ces6ar>*  to  charge  higher  rates  on  certain  articles  (westen 
hound)  in  order  that  grain  and  other  food  products  can  be  carried  at  a  rate  entbling 
the  fanner  to  ship  to  the  East  and  to  Enrope"?  Such  consideration  for  the  farmeni 
rare  on  the  part  of  a  railroad  ofiQcial,  and  rather  hard  upon  the  poor  uncared-for minih 
facturer.  The  reign  of  expediency  has  superceded  the  reign  of  principle,  and  nnder 
itK  bciii;;n  rule  anarchy  and  general  disorder  pervade  the  entire  carrying  system  of 
tb««  whole  country. 

Ill  Haiti  more  we  have  snbmitte«l  to,  or  our  representatives  have  agreed  with  the 
railroad  commiasionrrH  that  a  differential  rate  in  our  favor  of  3  cents  on  lOOponndi 
grain  (of  which,  by  the  way,  1.4  cents  per  bnshel  is  lost  in  the  charge  made  by  the elo- 
vator)  is  sufficient  for  ns,  below  the  rates  to  New  York — at  least,  they  have  meekly 
yielded  the  point. 

Hear  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  taking  Cincinnati  as  a  basis,  in  a  letter  to  a  New  York  mer- 
chant, dated  June  *20,  1878.    He  defended  the  differential  rat«e against  the  merchftot, 
who  demanded  equal  rat-es,  and  proved  that  while  Baltimore  only  obtained  an  aver- 
age *'  differential  of  5|,  it  was,  b^*  the  test  of  distance  alone,  entitled  to  17|  cents."    He 
goes  on  to  show  in  the  same  letter  that  if  the  test  of  cost  of  transportation  per  toa 
per  mile  were  applied,  the  differential  in  favor  of  Baltimore  would  have  been  greater. 

Hear  Mr.  Alexander,  vice-president  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Kaihoad:  *'^^ 
is  88  (.'ommunistic  to  rob  any  investment  of  that  portion  of  its  value  due  to  locati<^ 
as  of  that  due  to  cost.'' 

We  have  certainly  been  robbed,  not  only  of  our  location,  but  we  have  had  no  con- 
sideration for  our  remote  position  from  European  ports  and  the  consequently  hifS^i^ 
rates  of  ocean  freight  with  which  we  are  handicapped,  for,  notwithstanding  sta^^*^ 
nientM  to  the  contrary,  made  by  rivals,  our  rates  vary  from  100  per  cent,  to 20 per c^**^ 
above  New  York  berth  steamers. 

We  submit  a  table  exhibiting  the  differential  rates  from  1870  to  1882 : 


Years. 


Balti- 
more. 


•  I 

1870 $1  00 

1871 !  1  00 

1872 i  1  00 

1873  1  1  00 

1>.74 '  1  00 

1875 ;  1  00 

1876 ;  1  00 


Pbiladel. 
phia. 


II  00 


Years. 


I 


Haiti-    Phil^-^^ 


more. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
80 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


PO  ^ 


There  can  be  little  question  but  that,  overweighted  as  we  have  been,  and  are,  br 
this  unfair  compact,  we  should  still  maintain  a  reasonable  position  wore  we  assnred 
that  the  differential  would  be  strictly  enforced.  We  were  told  that  very  heavy  pen- 
alties would  follow  the  roads  tliat  did  not  comply  with  the  bond  of  agreement.  The 
whole  affair,  however,  has  been  a  farce.  *' Cutting"  of  rates  has  been  excecMlingly 
common,  and,  indeed,  unnoticed  by  the  partiea  to  the  agreement,  so  long  as  they  did 
not  seriously  interfere  with  each  other  and  so  long  as  the  public  could  be  pacified  into 
subniiHsion. 

There  is  no  influence  so  effectual  as  public  opinion  properly  directed,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  this  city,  properly  realizing  their  power  to  secure  what  is  their  due,  will 
strive  to  obtain  the  redress  needed. 

Hhiinld  war  be  declared  it  should  be  gallantly  met.  Our  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road has  been  honestly  built,  and  its  finances  honestly  administered.  Ita  stock  at 
near  100  per  cent,  preniinni,  an  unincumbered  reserve  of  over  $45,000,000,  and  the 
smallest  capital  of  the  trunk  roads. 

Nrw  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad $89. 428,  .100 

jS'ow  York,  Lake  Krio  and  Western  Railroad 75,379,300 

Pennsvlvania  Railroad 68,870,200 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 14,783,300 

The  relative  cost  of  operating,  as  comjiare  1  with  receipts,  has  been  for  ten  years— 

Percent 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 68.68 

Pennsylvania  Railn»ad 64. 19 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 62. 76 

And  for  18/^1  and  1882— 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 71.08 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad 65. 50 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 57.96 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 59.14 
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Bat  if  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  forj^ots,  in  its  hour  of  prosperity, 
the  city  tha^  came  to  its  aid,  with  the  natural  expectation  of  henetiti}  to  be  derived; 
if  on  the  principle  that  **Man  propom^  God  disposes ''  years  have  wrought  out  such 
changes  that  the  obligation  no  longer  exists,  or  must  be  ignored ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
the  share  of  the  city  in  the  directorship  can  only  be  nominal,  and,  an  some  may  think, 
possessing  no  weight;  and  if  no  remedy  from  within  can  be  applied,  it  would  appear 
to  be  fair  reasoning  to  advise  the  city  to  dispose  of  its  interest,  and  transfer  a  modi- 
cam  to  a  quarter  from  which  gr^-ater  benetit  may  be  anticipated. 

KECE88ITY  OF  DIRECT  ALL-RAIL  FREIGHT  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

• 

The  system  of  trank  lines  (created  by  consolidating  lesser  lines)  which  bring  to  the 
tenniuns,  without  any  intervention  or  aelay  and  at  a  minimum  expense,  the  contribu- 
tions of  their  extreme  limits,  must,  it  would  appear,  be  adopted  in  the  interest  of  Bal- 
timore in  her  relationship  with  the  Southern  Stiites,  instigated  by  nature's  first  law 
of  self  preservation,  in  order  that  a  freight  connection  may  be  perfected  and  retained 
with  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  such  other 
Sontherii  States  as  is  now  only  obtained  by  part  water  and  part  rail  transportation. 
In  the  existing  imperfect  mode  of  conveyance  are  entailed,  to  an  extent,  breaknge, 
leakage,  and  delay,  that,  in  these  days  of  quick  transit,  cannot  longer  be  tolerated. 
Und«iubtedly,  in  any  step  to  her  own  advancement,  Baltimore  must,  herself,  take  the 
initiative.  It  is  no  longer  a  conviction  that  she  should  have  an  all-rail  freight  line, 
terminating  here,  nnder  one  management,  and  worked  to  develop  her  trade  with  the 
Sonthern  States ;  it  has  become  a  determination,  soon  to  be  put  into  execution.  When 
established,  the  character  of  imports  and  exports  will  be  greatly  varied.  Grain, 
tobacco,  and  cotton,  by  natural  inclinatitm,  flowing  in,  other  productions  will  follow 
in  their  wake,  and  the  commerce  of  the  port  will  pursue  its  independent  course,  col- 
lecting and  distributing,  at  minimum  cost,  its  own  products,  as  well  as  those  of  every 
other  clime. 

A  city  that  has  profited  by  having  so  largely  invested  in  a  trunk  line  to  the  West, 
if  it  appears  that  there  may  be  danger  of  its  becoming  merely  a  way  station  through 
the  policy  of  such  line,  shouM  not  he«itate  to  rescue  itself  from  this  destiny  by  strength- 
ening it«elf  in  other  directions.  Fear  of  this  should  be  an  incentive  ;  its' realization 
must  not  be  contemplated  with  apathy.  In  future,  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  must 
cease  to  look  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  as  they  have  hitherto  done, 
asthe  only  or  principal  agency  in  advancing  the  city's  interests ;  although  the  city  has 
the  privilege  of  being  one  of  the  largest  owners  in  that  corporation,  it  has  no  control 
over  its  poficy.  It  is  futile  any  longer  to  expect  from  that  quarter  assistance  in  secur- 
ing or  building  a  southern  line,  as  it  has  been  publicly  declared  by  one  of  its  high 
officials  that  the  company  will  not  invest  in  any  southern  railway  system.  Of  the 
plans  suggested  by  which  to  secure  the  sonthern  connection,  and  render  the  position 
onassailable,  the  more  feasible  one  appears  to  be  that  of  uniting  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  and  Virginia  Midland  Railway  systems  with  a  line  from  this  point  to  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  or  by  making  a  traffic  contract  with  the  existing  lines  between  Alex- 
andria and  Baltimore  upon  a  mileage  basis,  with  liberty  of  running  solid  freight  trains 
to  and  from  Baltimore,  thus  completing  the  through  connection,  and  for  a  generation, 
perhaps,  securing  the  benefits  of  a  most  intimate  commercial  relationship  with  the 
cotton  belts.  That  this  result  will  be  secured  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  present 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  owners  and  managers  of  southern  railways,  looking  to 
the  extension  an«l  operation  of  their  respective  systems  t^  northern  cities,  viz:  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  having  acquired  the  Virginia  Midland  Railroa<l  to 
Alexandria, are  looking  to  Baltimore  as  a  suitable  terminus;  the  Virginia.  Tennessee 
and  Georgia  Air  Line  through  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  Shenandoah  Valley  Rail- 
roads are  looking  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  as  termini,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  having  recently  acquired  the  road  from  Weldon  to  Richmond,  making  a  contin- 
Dous  line  from  the  latter  city  to  Savannah,  will,  doubtless,  push  further  northward, 
either  by  ownership  of  a  direct  continuous  line  or  by  making  a  traffic  contract  with 
connecting  lines;  thus  the  larger  eastern  or  northern  cities  that  afford  the  greater 
volume  oi  business,  both  freight  and  passenger,  will  be  the  objective  points.  These 
cities  are  recognized  as  possessing  the  ability  to  supply  a  vast  amount  of  tonnage, 
being  markets  of  original  production  and  distribution  as  seaports,  with  steamship 
conimnnicatiou  with  wvery  important  port  in  Europe,  large  populations,  diversity  of 
neeil  and  tastes,  and  all  the  coucomitaiits  of  civilization.  In  ]>ursuit  of  this  scheme 
the  most  important  city  in  the  topography  of  the  country  which  those  southern  systems 
mast  traverse  in  their' eastward  course  is  Baltimore. 
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tuabta  bulK  will  be  kdJnMed  to  in 


_      _Rv«niliUrnipti1i*Tet     _ 

.  ..  ^ ,hctueh  Acc«ptAbl«  to  tfasluhAblfablHtliMiuHl 

il'llisppnar.  talnolbwcillH.  TbisdiJilriot  bimpldlv  bH'Oii 
enlDvlDK  M  the  oouvbdIi'Dom  of  city  w%u-t.  gta.  ud  »Mal 
■  Ibu  desired  mUainniKnt.  A.nni-»tlon  once  uconpliilwd. 
deill  thoHDOvenJnTlniltbepriTileGeaiTblchUtiujbUillwi 
Dili  bate  tlielr  quota  to  ^t4  aoppoEt. 

IM,  or  cities  meaeurabl;  IribntAry  to  Baltimore,  b 


Cltle*.                                              IMO. 

.«». 

IBW. 

1870. 

JStl,»T7  j 

B2.«S  i 
*K244  1 

1J0.T.S3 

IM 

4  4-tl 

70.  »a 

11 

101.  n«4 
+3.«7 

K!.BS3 

'»■ 

1       1B«B 

4«.3M 

HI 

li 

*                                                                               1 

The  (TTowth  of  BitUiniore,  in  the  period  of  furty  years  above  Doted,  is  verj  [ 
nouucd.  Xew  Yorlcstionii  the  greatest  ritteof  prncression,  its  p«iiiilatiou  havinK-<ii 
samepirirHl,  qnadrupled,  while  the  populatiutiof  tbo  cities  of  Baltimore,  Philadelfi 
anil  BnotoD  have  each  been  tripled.  It  may  be  aaid,  however,  of  tbe  cities  of  Pliiladel] 
and  Uotiton  that  this  has  been  effected  by  tba  aDDeiation,  in  one  case,  of  whole  to 
and  connties,  and  in  that  of  tbe  other,  of  townn  which  are  only  Hiicb  iu  coaipar 
with  the  absorbing  power,  but  are,  in  reality,  cities  tbemaelves.  In  coroparing  Bi 
more  wilh  tbe  ports  sonth  of  it,  will  be  observed  that  her  iticreaee  has  been,  as  shi 
hare  been  expected,  much  more  important  and  withamoio  iinifonu  atid  healthy 
of  proareasioa.  Id  considering  the  cities  which  have  been  created  in  the  once  " 
West,"  their  growth  has  been  sirnpty  phenomenal,  and  comparison  exceiit  in  the  i 
of  Home  of  tbe  older  ones,  sucb  as  Saint  Louis  and  Cinoinnaii,  is  almost  useless. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  tbe  growth,  since  Irill,  of  railway  systems  tribat«r 
Baltimore : 

Number  of  milei  of  railwag  compMed  in  lh4  Slaltt  fn  Iht  gtart  named. 


Ytm. 

t  1 

i  ! 

1 

- 

i 
> 

€     1 

1 

1       '      i 

si 

127  1 

SOD  1 

Sj 

IS 

1,01! 
i;o03 

,.S! 

«.8ST 

m 

2.  IHT 
4,4fll 

i'i 

1.8OT 

i:^ 

tSsi  i 
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Ifumier  o/milei  of  railieag  ccmpleled,  fo. — ContioDed. 


r-™. 

j 

J 
l,*V8 

1 

1 

'  j 

: 

, 

1 

3 

IMI 

IH3 

llTSfl 

Ml 

4a 

u 

MI 
1,188 

338 

alaie 

i 

*,4U« 
S,01B 

fiivM 

IMI 

8.Stl0 



Thns  it  will  be  wen  Ibat  year  liy  year  the  advance  of  this  city  has  corresponded 
with  the  expanBion  of  thesyol^iii  nf  railroailH,  and  atep  by  ntpp  tlie  rulatiouBbip  luuy 
be  trsL-ed,  indicatiog,  to  the  cninim'Ti.'ial  mind,  their  dependence  iiiiOD  each  other,  the 
market  findini;  ite  natural  attrucliou  to  the  jzrvut  centers,  and  the  rail  ()nttii)K  furtb 
■  helping  hand  to  develop  deaerl  into  lielil,  vil]a<;e  into  to«n,  noil  tuwn  into  city. 

Baltimore,  occnpyinK  a  naturally  favored  posiiioo,  cau  easily  reach  the  lake,  the 
coal  Geld,  the  cotton  field,  the  granaries  of  tbe  West,  and  the  cities  on  the  other  shore 
of  the  Atlantio. 


CItlea. 

P™p.rW«ln» 

RnlD 

F™p^_.da« 

H 

DtbL 

»1.10I,0W.MS 

OM.  mo.  SM 

6ir.'.313.3?7 

m,  018. 128 

S:|:Si 

17B,  est.  vx 

IM.  4M,  148 

3  IS 

»l,Ma,-47(I.S!« 
«TS,4WI,  IIHI 
£5B,77S,3W 

^le.STS.loi 
iws^iat 

lltl.7tU,Sol> 

E8;»4a.SM 

•2JS 

2  33 

ass 

»Bll,Ml,tH8 

l-hiliideriihiB 

Jm.i'iy 

ClllCldDfltl     . 

faint  IxiaiH.... 

gi™*" 

37:463:753 
aa  SK,  034 

2i:WS:7S3 

with  regard  to  tax  rates,  BaltimoTe  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  theae  cities, 
ber  tax  per  (100  being  in  proportion  to  taxable  basis  less  than  any  other.  In  tbe 
Bfcerefiate  valne  of  property  constitnting  the  taxable  basis  the  fullowiog  is  the 
order  of  rank:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Baltiinore,  Saint  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Rii^hraond.  The  relation  of  the  debt  to  the  taxable  basis  In 
esch  city  is  as  folloivB ;  Boston,  fi  per  cent.,  Philadelphia,  Ti  per  cent.,  New  York,  0 

Br  cent.,  Chicago,  10  per  cent.,  Baltimnre  and  Saint  Lunis,  tl  per  cent.,  Brooklyn, 
i  p«r  cent,,  Cincinnati,  14  per  cent.,  Kichniond,  16  per  oent. 

The  decline  in  property  valno.  in  the  ca>«  of  Balrimnre,  ttolo  9256,000,000  to  fii9,- 
000,000,  between  the  years  1677  and  1882,  represents  the  aniuiuit  of  man nfac luring 
plant  exempted  fniin  tsxalion,  which  took  rffect  in  the  latter  year  (Didearticle  on 
manofacfures).  Tbe  "improvements,"  which  comprise  all  conBtmctions,  nbelher 
new  or  obi,  were  as  follows:  IS79.1,4IW;  1880,1.496;  l'ial,l,7«9;  lBHa,a,;iOO;  IHKI,  3.010. 
Within  tbe  district  called  "the  Kelt,"  or  that  portion  of  the  snburbs  within  a  hulf 
mile  of  tbe  city  limits,  there  have  been  erected,  since  It^,  from  seven  hundred  to 
sight  hundred  dweiling  houses. 
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The  commerce  of  Baltimore  for  the  yemr  1983.  as  indicated  bj  tbe  tonnage 
of  her  respective  rail  and  water  lines,  is  as  follows : 

Tonnage  in  detail  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  for  1863. 
[Tonnage  claBsifled,  as  to  avoirdapoia,  in  the  order  of  impottaiiee.] 


Beoeipts. 

Pounds.                            Shipments. 

Ponndfl. 

1 

PrndnrtM  of  minAii  ..        '     3.324.801   300       IfArrlMituliiMt  anH  ntliMr  .... 

641, 219,  PM 

PnidnctS  of  aericoltare 730.  aoA  700    ■  Id&nnfa^'tnrMi       .    ..      ... 

220,327,206 

llerrhandiMe 

I^rodacts  of  animals  and  live  ani- 

363.638.500      Prod  acts  of  mines    

141. 812;  706 

'   Products  of  africaltnre 

S5i  423^200 

muln 

270.  Q17, 200      prodn<'t4f  of  animals  and  Kv«  •■*{- 

Pixxlucts  of  forMit    

Products  of  manafactares 

Total  receipts 

199;490;700          mals 

54.h30.800   '  Products  of  forests 

a8,64tf,706 
M.  001.906 

4, 943, 9it».  200              Total  shipments 

L  125l  SSL.  50« 

1 

Tonnage  in  detail  of  the  Xorikem  Central  Railway  Company  for  1883. 
[Tonnage  receipts  classified,  as  to  avoirdupois,  in  the  order  of  their  importance.] 


Beceipts. 


Pounds. 


Productflof  the  mines 

Products  of  agriculture 

Products  of  manufactures 

Products  of  forests 

Prod uct«  of  animals 

HerchanditM;  and  other  articles  . 

Total  receipts,  Baltimore. . . 


1,625.029,912 

1, 046,  674,  841 

288,418,795 

203, 84.),  585 

150, 733.  093 

88, 100.  189 


3, 402, 800, 415 


Shipments. 


Products  of  mines  (iron  ore) . . . 

Products  of  manufactures 

Merchandise 

Products  of  forests,  lumher... 

Pniductjt  of  agriculture 

PixKiucts  of  animals 

Total  shipments,  Baltimcnw 


Poanda. 


498,973, 
380.612, 
128.650, 
102,353. 
65. 506^ 
15.274. 


1,1«.»71, 


Tonnage  in  detail  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  for  1883 
[Tonnage  classified,  an  to  avoirdupois,  in  the  order  of  importance.] 


Beceipts. 

Pounds. 

495. 178, 084 
100, 340, 485 
51.154.507 
38,  955. 3X4 
24.  695. 685 
11,958,288 

Shipments. 

Poanda. 

ManiifActnr<»s  , -  -,  ^ .  - , 

Manufactures 

Products  of  Animals  ............. 

228,748,901 
186L860  87S 

Pn  dnct8  of  apiculture 

M(*r<'bnn(li>«e  and  otl^er  -  -  r 

ProductM  of  forests    

127.  667. 7W 

Pro<luct8  of  mines  .............. 

Prtiducts  of  agriculture. . ........ 

128. 963. 0» 
37  243.964 

Products  uf  animals  .............. 

PrtNiucts  of  mines 

Products  of  forests  ............... 

Merc liandise and  other.. 

ZhBM,ai 

Total  shipments .............. 

Total  receints 

722,282,433 

736.S«,990 

Tonnage  in  detail  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  for  1883. 
[Tonnage  classified,  as  to  avoirdupois,  in  the  order  of  importance.] 


Beceipts. 

Pounds. 

Shipments. 

Pounds. 

Products  of  A miculture . . . . . . .... 

179, 929, 582 
83, 206. 606 
65.  703.  004 
48,  677. 955 
28. 810,  229 
3,250,876 

Products  of  mines,  quarries,  &o. 

Products  of  rosnuractures 

Products  of  airriculture  ......... 

286,096,614 
245. 270. 781 

Products  of  forests. 

Products  of  aniiusls     ............ 

98.20a  708 

Products  of  manufactures....... 

Products  of  animals  ............. 

67,323.784 

Products  of  mines,  quarries.  Slc.. 
Merchandise  and  other  articles. . . 

i  Products  «»f  forests  ...... .... 

82,526,667 

1  Merchandise  and  other  articles. . 

1 

Total  shinments  ..^t.......t 

21,007,947 

Total  receiots 

399, 578, 252 

745.425,786 
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Tonnage  in  detail  of  the  Weatern  Maryland  Railroad  for  138^). 
[Tonnage  olauified,  aa  to  avoirdnpoia,  in  the  order  of  importance.] 


Reoeipta. 

1 
Pounds.      1 

Shipments. 

Pounds. 

>f  affrioultare ........... 

142. 792. 331 

MiMcellanMnim  A.nd  TnAn«hA.ndiflA  . 

78, 634, 177 
34.921.78ft 

tse  and  niisceUaneous  . . 

76. 929,  518  i 

27.  309. 476  , 

24,906,240 

5,676.967  ' 

560,700  1 

MflP1YflM'-tUI'^4          ,T,-r rr 

>f  mines ................ 

Products  of  forests 

9,512,24ft 
4, 493, 390 
4.  930. 650 

Pro4iu(*t9  of  mines .. 

if  forests 

JLiivi'.-stock 

ires 

Products  of  acrlculture 

3, 410,  792 

Total  shiDmenta 

il  receinta  .............. 

278, 175, 231 

135.903.041 

Tonnage  in  detail  of  the  Maryland  Central  Railroad  for  1883. 
[Tonnage  claaslfied,  as  to  avoirdupois,  in  the  order  of  importance.] 


Receipts. 


ods. 


il  receipts 


Pounds. 


7, 294, 000 

6. 102. 000 

4,034.000 

3,  262, 000 

2,  OiSO,  000 

273, 220 

55,000 

23,  U70, 220 


Merchandise 

Ft*rtiiizers 

Coal , 

Total  shipments 


Pounds. 


12, 276,  OOO 
8,158,000 
7,708,000 


28,142,000 


apossible  to  give  detailed  statement  of  tonnage  by  steam  and  sail,  either 
J  or  foreign. 

itement  of  tonnage  of  foreign  steamere  and  sailing  veaeeU  for  the  year,  1883. 

• 

s number..  710 

r-essels « do 1,340 

tonnage tons..  762,311 

I  tonnage do 787,375- 

atement  of  tonnage  of  domestic  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  for  the  year  1883. 

s: 

iber 75- 

valH 1,87^ 

.ounage tons..  2,935,760 

I  tonnage do..  3,865,900 

er  of  sail. — It  is  impossible  to  give  correct  data  of  the  number  of  sail  em- 
In  1880  there  were  arrivals  of  oyster-laden  vessels  to  the  number  of  9,543,  aV- 
23.38  tons  each,  some  thousand  of  large  sail  la<lcu  with  grain,  lumber, and 
id  thousands  more  bringing  in  melons  and  other  produce  in  season. 

e  of  Baltimore,  as  shoum  by  the  total  inward  and  outward  tonnage,  by  all  lines,  for 

the  past  four  years^  in  pounds. 


IjineiL 

1880. 

1881. 

Received. 

Shipped. 

Received. 

Shipped. 

and  Ohio  Railroad 

5, 022, 437. 000 
1, 938. 038.  514 
99.  442. 943 
2,  062.  352.  000 
2, 614, 370, 000 

2, 654, 192,  000 

1, 302, 948. 100 

700,001,764 

304,473,113 

3, 183,  508,  000 

2, 404, 000, 000 

2, 858, 770, 000 

5, 370.  385. 300 
8, 134. 782, 225 
101,753,iJ66 
3,176.408,000 
2, 387, 518, 000 

2, 445. 856, 000 

1, 487, 019, 300 
1. 104.  620.  347 

Central  Railway. 

and  Potomac  Railroad 

(domestic) 

471,  023, 763 
3, 356. 468,  OOO 

Miels  domestic) ............ 

2, 715, 382,  OOO 
2. 206, 840. 000 

steamer  and  sailing  ves- 

il 

15. 390, 832, 457 

10, 753, 700, 967 

16, 625, 702, 791 

11. 341, 853. 410 
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Commerce  of  Baltimore,  as  elunvn  by  the  total  inward  and  oiUward  tannage,  ^— ConM. 


Lines. 


Baltimore  and  OhioKaflroed 

Northern  Central  Railway 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Balti- 
more Railroad 

Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  — 

Weetem  Maryland  Railroad 

Maryland  Central  Railroad 

Steamers  (domestic) 

Sailing  Teasels  (domestic) 

Foreign  (steamer  and  Mdllng  ▼ea- 
sels)*  


Total 


1882. 


Beoeived. 


4, 762, 839, 300 
2,887,4412,340 


80«.  l.'S7, 096 
194, 668, 916 


Shipped. 


1,230.211.000 
1,150,656,653 


636, 616, 125 
130,038,923 


3,308,800.000 
1,634,820,000 

1,581,406.000 


14, 684, 154, 552 


4,310.840,000 
2,591,080,000 

1, 612, 892, 000 


1883. 


Beceired. 


4,943,985.200 
8,402.800,416 

722,282.438 

399,578,258 

278,175^231 

22,786.000 

8,  565. 940, 000 

2,306,560,000 

1,524,622,000 


11,671,134,701  I  17,165,729,531 


SUppei 


1,125.  HIM 
1,181,171,181 

745^434.131 

135, 90.  Ml 

28,142,«ll 

4.947,«0.«ll 

2,78^1».e•• 

1,574.750.089 


18,96S,3A«>B 


*  Inclndes  all  tonnage  via  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company,  Richmond  and  York  Rirer,  MwehJnta 
and  Miners',  Savanna^  Charleston,  and  all  other  lines. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE  WITH  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  COMPARED  WITH  TH» 
SAME  MOVEMENT  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  EASTERN  CITIES,  AS  INDICATED  BT  THE  TOV- 
NA6E  OF  THE  FOUR  PRINCIPAL  RAILWAY  LINES. 

The  following  statement,  which  is  incloded  in  the  foregoini;  tonnage  tables,  pa^o — ; 
showing  total  inward  and  outward  tonnage  (under  the  head  of  domestic  steamers)  i 
shown  separately,  indicating  the  relative  movement  or  distribution  of  general  xnei 
chandise  to  and  A-om  the  principal  eastern  cities,  viz:  Boston, New  York, Philuk^e 
phia,  and  Baltimore,  and  to  and  from  the  Southern  States : 

Statement  of  tonnage  via  the  Bichmond  and  Danville  line  from  September  1,1877,  to     ^^ 

gust  31,  1882. 


South  bound. 

From  Baltimore 

From  Philadelphia 

From  New  York 

From  Boston 


TuUl 


North  bound. 


To  Baltimore... 
To  Philadelphia 
To  New  York  . . 
To  Boston 


1877-'78.     1878-79. ,  ]87»-'80, 


15.987 

4,364 

6,970 

964 


27,865 


7.031 

5.675 

15,064 

2,434 


1880-'8l. 


1881-*82. 


23,920 
6.390 

12,464 
2.563 


8,955 

6.757 

22,218 

3.512 


Total I      30.204 


41,442 


25,655 
7,563 

16.153 
4,333 


27.694 
7.057 

16,024 
5,620 


11.991 
7.811 

19,962 
8,699 


48.463 


8,835 

7,609 

22,934 

9,179 


48,457 


87,804 
8.491 

18,259 
5.827 


12.S38 
10.725 
23,516 
11.041 


57.820 


Statement  of  tonnage  via  the  Atlantic  Coast  line  from  September  1,  1877,  to  Augnet 

1882. 


1877-'78.     1878-'79. 

I 


South  bound. 

From  Baltimore 

From  Philadelphia 

From  New  York 

From  Boston 


1879-*80. 


Total 


North  bound. 


To  Baltimore  . . . 
To  Philadelphia 
To  New  York  .. 
To  Boston 


Total 


15,197 
3.064 
6.300 
2,277 


3,734 

1,836 

6,962 

339 


26.838        36,826 


29.884 
4,634 
8,856 
3,534 


46,908 


8,116 

1,575 

8,797 

871 

14,359 


3,734 

1,836 

7,716 

839 

18.^ 


I 


7,140 

8,685 

10,245 

801 

21.871 


1880-'81. 


29,392 
3,634 
8,361 
3,221 


44.608 


7,096 
4.606 
9.967 
1, 


n.506 


1881-*82. 


25.964 
4,109 
6,440 
8,067 


89,668 


6^208 

aooo 

2.868 
21.815 


Total 


128^ 
18^ 

14. 


V^ 
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>/  tonnage  via  the  Seaboard  Air-Line  from  September  1, 1877,  to  August  31, 1882 


South  bound. 

)ore  

lelphiA 

iTork 

tt 

North  hound. 

« 

>hU 

k 


1877-78.  I  1878-79. 


11,705 

1,184 

8,478 

803 


16,760 


5,462 
916 

4,874 
564 


11,816 


15,024 
1,123 
5,100 
1.035 


187»-'80. 


21,780 
2,100 
8,187 
2,259 


1880.*81.  !  1881-'82 


26,857 
2,149 
7,770 
2,080 


22,282 

84,276 

88,856 

6.100 

1,101 

6,U80 

601 

12.972 
2.972 

18,806 
2,251 

16,225 
2,014 

10,577 
2,601 

13,782 

82,001 

81, 317 

Total  fire 
yean. 


21,663 

1,810 

6,271 

037 


80,671 


17, 306 

2,203 

10, 578 

899 


30,486 


96,060 
8,866 

80,806 
6.704 


142,845 


68,066 
9,206 

45, 015 
6.216 


119,402 


)/  tonnage  north  and  south  bounds  carried  over  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad 
nts  nam^d  below  to  all  points  reached  bg  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Air- 
tons  of  two  thousand  pounds. 


South  bound. 

Q 

k^ork 

lelphia 

aore 

North  bound. 

[)bia 

e 


1880. 

1881. 

16,238 
45,760 
10,354 
24,917 

20,306 
45,196 
10,670 
27,740 

34,017 

27,683 

8,292 

13,323 

36,658 
32,171 
15,262 
15,122 

1882. 


20.069 
49. 512 
10.538 
30,908 


33.821 

26,274 

9,048 

18, 913 


TONNAGE  STATEMENT. 

nt  on  page  89  shows  the  amoant  transported  by  each  railway  line  terminat- 
timore,  also  t)ie  amount  received  from  and  delivered  to  steam  and  sailing 
reign  and  douiestic. 

les  which  immediat-ely  follow  show  the  total  tonnage  of  the  principal  rail- 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  from 
ew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  the  fonr  principal  eastern  markets 
•ply  this  section  or  the  country. 

latstatisticH  are  interesting,  as  they  display  clearly  the  large  percentage  of 
inter«^8ts  in  thiH  direction  over  that  of  the  cities  previously  mentioned. 
y  advance  in  its  jobbing  trade,  over  other  market«,  has  been  experienced 
f?i  past  few  years. 

;hmond  anil  Danville  Railroad,  from  its  tide-water  termini  at  West  Point 
nond,  controls  a  s<?rvice  of  bay  steamers  with  Baltimore,  connecting  the 
s  route  of  2,000  miles,  with  Columbia,  Augusta,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  with 
at-e  points  OR  branch  roads  through  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South 
and  Georgia. 

?.\n\  tonnage  reiwrts  of  tliis  system  show  that  out  of  a  total  of  69,881  t^ns 
nd  freight  in  the  vears  18H1  and  1882,  Boston  furnished  5,827  tous ;  New 
159;  Philadt-lphia,  8,491;  and  Baltimore,  37,304  tons. 

xhibit,  made  in  the  business  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  which,  with  simi- 
)r  connection  from  this  port,  extending  from  Portsmouth,  Va.,  to  Wilming- 
leston,  and  Savannah,  700  miles,  out  of  a  south-bound  traffic  for  the  years 
1882  amounting  to  39,563  tons,  shows  that  Boston  supplied  3,057  tons;  New 
16;  Philadelphia,  4,192;  and  Baltimore,  25,694  tons, 
le  is  tme  also  of  our  shipments  over  the  Sea-board  Air  Line  (with  slmllac 
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steamboat  coDncctions  to  thoso  of  the  other  Iiu^h),  extending  from  Norfolk  to  Ruleij^h 
and  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  covering  an  extent  of  ()00  miles.  Out  of  a  t4)tal  of  south- 
hound  freight  of  30,t»71  tons,  BoHton  MUppiied  9:$7  tons;  Philadelphia,  1,810;  New 
York,  (5,271;  and  BaUini«>re,  'il,6&:)  tons. 

TheHc  facts  nhould  aliord  encouragement  to  the  merchants  of  Baltimore  to  persevere 
in  well-direct4!d  effort**  to  retain  and  enlarge  their  distribution  over  a  vast  district 
to  which  Hhe  is  allied  by  a  happy  natural  atlinity,  a  favored  geographical  propin- 
quity, and  from  which  .she  may  olStain  immense  reciprocal  advantages.  It  has  been 
previously  shown  (we  think,  convincingly)  that  it  into  these  districts  that  we  should 
ship  directly,  and  not  in  the  roundabout  antl  expensive  way  we  now  reach  them. 

If  Baltimore,  by  its  present  means  of  communicating  with  the  Southern  States,, 
controls  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  traffic  certainly,  with  an  unbroken  all-rail 
connection  the  probability  of  Kccnring  a  like  pniportion  of  the  productions  of  that 
section,  especially  cotton,  would  be  immeasurably  enhanced. 

It  al.<^o  appears,  by  statement  page  HI),  that  out  of  a  total  of  (>,632,()71  tons  shipped 
from  Baltimore  there  were  conveyed  by  water,  via  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  other  Southern  |K>rtH,  to  be  further  conveyed  by  rail, 
3,8(j<>,4(i9  tons.  AIho,  that  if  from  the  grand  total  of  B,63'2,t>71  tons  shipped,  there  be 
deducted  the  export  shipments  from  Baltimore  of  787,375  tons,  together  with  the  ton- 
nage of  imports  shipped  west,  by  all  rail,  it  W(m1d  be  shown  that  the  3,806,409  ton» 
shipped  to  the  Southern  States,  would  represent  from  HO  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
shi]>mentM  from  Baltimore. 

We  have  no  figures  at  hand  by  which  the  t-onnage  of  Baltimore  can  be  compared 
with  any  other  distributive  point  except  Saint  Louis,  as  follows: 


Saint  Loais,  BhipmeDts 
Buliiinore,  shipuifnts.. 
Soiut  LoniH,  receipts... 
Baltimore,  receipts 


1880. 


3, 793, 206 
5. 37«,  850 
6,9M).at(4 
7,095,416 


1881. 


4. 346. 937 
5,670.671 
7, 602, 085 
8, 317,  851 


1882. 


5,835,567 
'7,'342, 077 


1883. 


6,632,671 
8,' 582, 864 


TRANSPORTATION  VIEWED  IN  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  assertion  that  a  city  flourishes  owing  to  its  favorable  position  as  a  distribut- 
ing center  must  be  qualified  by  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  she  has  availed 
herself  of  her  opportunities  of  transportation,  or  has  created  for  h«*r8elf  means  of 
facilitating  the  interchange  of  the  commodities  in  which  she  is  enabled  to  deal. 

If  she  pos>eHMes  ample  channels  for  intercourse,  and  avails  of  them  solely  for  th& 
pnr]>nHe  of  dispoHingof  what  she  acquires  elsewhere  she  can  only  be  designated  as  an 
agent  in  their  distribution.  But  if  by  ent>erpriso  and  energy  she  has  been  successful 
in  supplying,  either  from  her  own  manufacturing  resources  or  from  the  manufactures 
she  has  acquired  elsewhere,  the  necessities  of  the  districts  from  which  she  obtains  her 
supplies  in  a  healthy  interchange,  she  assumes  the  importance  and  occnpies  the  envi* 
able  position  of  a  succt^ssful  principal. 

Railroad  speed  annihilates  space,  and  unequal  relative  distances  are,  by  rules  in 
railroad  management,  made  to  conform  to  thi*  practice  of  trade,  by  which  the  more 
important  patron  enjoys  the  greater  privilegCH;  thus  less  influential  intermediate 
districts  are  frequently*  not  only  handicapped  by  relatively  higher  rates  of  carriage^ 
but  piissed  with  inditi'erence,  in  submission  to  tlie  exactions  of  the  more  distant  and 
larger  yielding  emporiums.  This  is  now  so  generally  an  accepte<l  principle  through- 
out the  country  as  not  to  require  special  allusion  in  dealing  with  particular  district-a* 
Especially  in  attaching  themselves  to  sea-board  cities,  manufacturing  centers,  and  im* 
poitant  ]>ointsof  original  supply,  do  transportation  companies  avail  of  the  system^ 
even  to  the  ignoring  of  situations  of  considerable  importance,  in  the  reach  toward 
still  more  favorable  position. 

Actual  distance,  time,  and  even  rates  of  carriage,  are  secondary  conslderatiODS  where 
masses  of  freight  are  sought  and  to  be  obtained. 

THE  LEADING  DISTRIBUTIVE  INTERESTS  OF  BALTIMORE,  1883. 

Agricultural  implements,  agent$f  commiasionf  and  jobbers. 

Number , 2$ 

Capital tSOl.OOd 

flale8...J 11.460,000 
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Kew  York,  PeDHflylyania,  and  Maryland  fhrnisb  abont  one-balf  and  tbe  Western 
8tatM  one-half  of  these  articles  that  find  a  market  iu  Baltimore.  Tbe  larger  portion 
is  distribnted  in  the  Southern  States,  while  an  export  demand  exists  tor  South  Ameri- 
ciHi  and  West  Indian  ports  in  the  line  of  our  foreign  commerce.  The  natnral  affinity 
of  the  agriculturists  in  this  State  with  those  of  the  States  further  to  the  south  con- 
stitntes  a  stronger  link  than  exists  in  other  branches  of  trade,  so  that  no  city  east  of 
tbe  Ohio  iiresents  stronsp  competition  in  this  line  of  business. 

(8ee  article  on  agricultural  implements  under  head  of  production,  p.  — .) 

Boot  and  $koe  dealers  (Jobbing), 

Kamber  of  firms 34 

Capital 12,235.000 

Employes 324 

W^ages |2r>9,200 

Sales 17,075,000 

(1)  This  trade   is  healthy  and  increasing.     About  65  per  cent,  of  the  supply  is 
^i^irn  from  New  England  ;  10  per  cent,  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  re- 
'QainiDg25  per  cent,  being  our  own  manufacture.    The  sales  are  made  to  Virginia 
jjnd  West  Virginia,  $2,250,000;  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  $1,920,800; 
^^Qiiessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  $1,160,500;  Maryland,  $1,093,700,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, $650,000. 

«    (^y  The  jobbing  boot  and  shoe  business  of  Baltimore  during  the  past  ten  years 
^^a  i^Town  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  eastern  city,  and  to-day  Baltimore  is  ac- 
-^^o^ledged  to  be  one  of  the  largest,  best,  and  closest  markets  in  the  country. 
(See  article  on  boots  and  shoes  under  head  of  production,  page  — .) 

Butter  and  cheeee  (wlutlesale  and  commission), 

Jf^txiber 11 

^^IMtal $488,000 

^^r^B $3,800,000 

"^t^e  receipts  of  bntter  and  cheese  for  the  year  1883,  have  been  as  follows : 


^■UUmore  aod  Ohio  Sailroad  from  VlrgiDlA,  West  Virginia,  and  the  Western 

^i^^taten 

'^orib^m  Central  Bailroad  from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and   Western 

^StatM 

g^ltimore  and  Potomac  Bailroad  from  Maryland  and  Virfdnia 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Bailroad  frt>m  Maryland  and  Penn- 

^^ylvanla 

W'eBtem  Maryland  Bailroad.  Maryland  and  Pennsylyania,  estimates 

^Cmrjland  Central  Bailroad  from  Maryland 

Steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  estimates 

The  reoelpta  of  hotter  hy  oonntrv  wagons  at  the  open  market,  three  times 
eaeh  week,  may  beronghly  estunatedat 


Batter. 

Pounds. 

2,520,600 

5,636,903 
277,452 

4. 888, 847 

4,500,000 

45,000 

1,500,000 


18,868,702 
1, 000, 000 


19, 868, 792 


Cheese. 


Pounds. 
2.027,800 

606,587 

1. 139. 881 

4. 868. 882 
300,000 


2,  500, 000 


10, 943. 150 


10,  943, 150 


The  total  receipts  of  butter  for  the  year  1883,  being  estiQiatcd  at  from  15,000,000  to 
16,000,000  x>ounds,  there  would  be  left  for  cheese  the  estimated  weight  of  from  3,000,000 
to  4,000,000  pounds. 

Asa  market  for  butter  and  cheese,  produced  in  the  great  pasture  lands  of  the  country, 
Baltimore  fairly  holds  its  position  against  New  York.  The  latter  cit^  and  Philadel- 
phia purchased  during  the  year  188^),  as  per  shipments  over  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore  Railroad,  4,368,882  pounds. 

Baltimore's  proximity  to  Southern  States  is  to  her  advantage  in  furnishing  them 
annually  with  large  supplies.  Many  eBtablishmentd  here,  as  elsewhere,  put  large 
quantities  of  the  many  imitations  of  bntter  on  the  market. 

Exporta  for  1883  were  15,245  pounds  against  17,112  pounds  for  the  previous  year. 

The  product  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania,  furnishing  excellent  quality, 
commands  good  prices. 

H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3 23 
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CUm»,  ero6ket]f,  aad  jiMmnMrt  (rkuUicU  dettUrt  fat). 

Namber 

CmpiUl mo, 

Wage. t«, 

8>lea %\.Vi, 

Emploffis . 

Tbe  snppli««  in  tbU  bnvDeoa  »re  chiefl  j  imported.  If  not  tbe  greater  part  ccrtii 
tb«  greater  value  ia  tbns  obtained. 

American  maDiiAMtnraiB,  from  every  Nortbem  and  Eaatem  Stat«,  in  their  ipK 
tie*,  with  thoae  of  tbia  city,  contribute  the  homelier  medinm  grades  of  varc. 

Forty  per  oent.  of  the  uleaare  made  to  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and 
TirginiMj  IS  per  cent,  to  Ohio  and  Penniylvaiiia ;  35  per  cent,  to  the  Caroli 
Georgia,  TenneMee,  Alabama,  and  Uicaonri ;  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  to  the  i 
dlDiant  State*. 

Tbe  importa  for  tbe  year  1^83  were  valned  at  |413,0J0. 

Clotk,  eaMia«rM,  vtfHngt,  a»d  Idilor*'  triMmungi  {imporUn  aad  italen). 

Nnmber  firau 

Capital II. Ill 

Salea fa,5a£ 

This  trade,  of  late  yean,  has  greatly  changed,  owing  to  consamption  of  don 
woolens,  and  to  change  of  tMte  in  wealing  apparel,  the  little  nee  made  of  bi 
cloths,  and  tbe  ioroads  npon  the  tailoring  bo  sin  em,  aaa  result  of  ite  extravagant 
tensions,  by  the  growth  of  tbe  ready-made  clothing  buiinesa,  and  the  infreq 
demaud  made  in  coDseqnence  npon  the  general  shupkeeper  for  woolen  piece  f;oo 

Many  of  the  smaller  articles  known  aa  "flndinga"  nsed  in  this  UuHincaii  (fori 
of  forelxn  prodnction)  soch  as  sewing-eilk,  twists,  Ac.,  are  now  of  domestic  ir 

Of  tbe  imported  articlee  in  this  business  the  values  are  probably  one-third  dom 
and  two-thirds  foreign,  the  latter  divided  nearly  eqnally  between  England,  Fr 
and  Germany. 

The  importa  direct  to  Baltimore  in  clotha  and  cawimeres  amonoted,  in  \tt 
16,399  vaids ;  value,  $96,S13.    A  large  proportion  comes  through  tbe  port  of  New  1 

The  home  trade  tailoring  buginess,  greatly  changed,  now  catering  to  the  mor 
elusive  consumera,  baa  become  fastidiouii,  and  contributes  to  the  above  bnainei 
supplies  only  about  one-third;  the  remaining  two-tbirda  relat«  to  tbe  trade  weal 
south. 

C(>f«e  {te^oletalt  jofAaia'). 

Number 

Capital 11,17: 

fjales,  bags .. 58- 

Value 17,52 

Distributions  from  Baltimore,  through  warehouse,  Slc,  267,887  baga;  t 
t3,6rj,825.  Diatribnted  from  Mew  York,  on  Baltimore  account,  300,000  baga;  t 
|3,HO0.O0O.  These  shipmenia  from  New  York  b;  Uallimore  dealers  are  to  a  ce 
extent  estimated,  bnt  it  ie  definitely  ascertained  that  the.  iiperalions  of  Baltimore 
bers.  in  that  city,  for  tbe  year  reached  within  a  fraction  of  325,000  bags, of  whici 
larger  portion  being  abipped,  the  above  figures.  300,000  bags,  must  ue  very  m 
cornu't.  This  showa  tbe  volume  of  biisiuess  in  this  article,  Irausacled  by  our  job 
and  wbBt  can  and  will  be  tbe  extent  of  operations  in  our  own  port  when  the  mt 
shall  have  reaomed  tie  normal  condition. 

Importi  of  coffee  at  Baltimore  fro»  Bran\  for  thepatt  t)ce»tg  year*. 


r«» 

■«' 

Y»™ 

h^ 

Y«™ 

I 

as: 

ISTilW 

180.  «7 

£e*,eza 

28%  033 

iS 

1878."";;;;; 

_ 

1W7 

18*8 

iaj» 

lE. :■..::::::;::::::::: 

IKl 

1881 

r 
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Inportt  0/  Jtio  coffte  at  all  United  Statet  porU  iiiritig  four  i/eart. 


^>- 

1880. 

.881. 

1882. 

lBf& 

1, 721,381 

Is 

32.»ij 

sisoo 

I,C49,KM 
281,  BO 

Is 

1W6M 

as 

MO 
14;  600 

*, 

Sli.tT2 

as 

2,U9.(MM 

1,«50,S88 

2.1M,9M 

a,ero.8M 

Sloika  of  coffee  00  hand  at  all  United  StaU*p<>rt»  lit  of  January  for  He  start. 


1878. 

mo. 

,m. 

ISBL 

1882. 

■«. 

IS 

is]  000 
25,  wo 
4,  MM 

1,800 
3.000 

S.WO 

'is 

11.071 

8.000 
S.000 

Bagi. 

4?628 

17)000 
38.801 

8.000 

Bagi 

23, 7M 

lalooo 

2£,0M 
""lOM 

t.ooo 

'.r^^ 

Sew  York „ 

tiZ 

8,700 

t.uw 

fi.73B 

ie«.70S 

340.  MB 

168.833 

2:3,  i68 

1*8,081 

Acerage  monaiy  rteeipt*  and  laht  of  Bio  coffee  at  Ballimarefor  Ikt  pott  fourteen  year: 


Received. 

RBcelTed. 

Sold. 

\m 

m:22T 

as 

1878 

30,209 

11 

«8,M1 

rr*i«(>  etnploycij  in  fA«  coJTm  traie  of  Baltimore. 


BirkAdrlilila... 


E.Od» 


.dilla  J.  Bonmr  __ 


Bki\l>am  Pedro  n... 


kSpotlMi.... 

BvkTBiDpUr.. 
"ark  Winlftid... 


Tbe  above  veBBolo  are  all  cood  sailxre  anil  cdpuble  of  luaking  from  three  to  (our 
Tound  vojageB  between  Baltimore  and  Rio  ile  Jaueiro  during  the  year,  besides  which 
there  ue  three  new  yeasels  building  for  this  trade  of  a  capacity  of  uome  16  000  baRs 
eftcfa,  wbiuh  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  coming  crop. 
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The  cargoes  brought  to  this  port  were  chiefly  by  tbe  Baltimore  c1ipp«t  \t*uH»,  of 

which  there  are  eighteen. 

However  sooitd  tbe  policy  that  defeated  in  Congress  subsidies  to  American  steam- 
ora,  importi-rs  of  coffee  to  this  port  regret  the  loss  of  a  monthly  line  of  steamers  from 
the  Brnzils,  the  proniisa  of  which,  it  is  believed,  was  a  contingency  of  the  schecne. 
The  gains  in  impinlation  of  coffee  at  New  York  were  owing,  only  in  part,  to  the  «»- 
tahliBhrneiit  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  from  the  Brazils  to  that  port ;  those  were,  A>l 
!eei,372,000,  and  for  1882,  284,000  bags;  again  over  1881  of  K6.000  baes;  tbe  8:»in 
alone  for  1882  eiceodinf;  the  total  anionnt  imported  at  this  port  dnrinit  the  year  16J1?3. 
This  unfavorable  comparison  is  believed  to  be  but  temporary.    The  indivldaal  in*«*'- 
eats  ill  the  coffee'Ssilins  fleet,  thongh  very  considerable,  will  not  interfere  with  mcJ^ 
a  roinbiiiatiun  as  shall  nring  about  the  cBlabliBhment  of  a  steam  line  and  a  retnm  **S 
the  trade  to  its  tormer  prosperity.    The  revolution  effected  by  steam  carriage  basba^^ 
little  inflnence  on  the  decrease  tn  importation  of  this  article  at  this  port  for  the  ;e»-^^ 
1883,  and  by  no  means  threatens  the  life  of  the  business.     During  the  latter  part  oJ^ 
1882  and  early  months  of  l*-3  the  price  of  Rio  coffee  was  lower  than  for  thirt*  yosr^^ 
or  more.    8t<>cliB  in  New  York  accnmulated  largely  as  a  speculation ;  the  price  sd^^ 
vanced  by  degrees  steadily  thronghoat  the  year,  and  the  anomaly  was  pt«ieDt«id  oT 
our  dealers  supplying  their  wants  from  that  market  at  a  figure  ranging  from  ons- 
fourth  lo  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  below  the  current  value  in  Rio.     Dariag 


This  condition  could  n  „  .......  . „_ 

cargoes  are  now  on  the  way  to  this  port,  and  doring  tbe  next  thirty  days  the  leoed^ 
will  probably  reach  75,000  bags. 

There  are  now  building  three  sailing  vessels  for  this  trade,  and  it  ia  poMJble  the 
aentinieut  boa  somewhat  changed  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  conveyance,  inaamaeh  as 
the  vessel  in  the  length  of  homeward  voyage  affords  to  the  owner  of  the  cargo  tnt 
storage  with  ample  opportunity  of  placing  the  same  on  the  market  to  advantage. 


Carriage*  and  vagim*  [iB\oUtaUdtalm»  o«d  rcpo<)ilorie«  of). 


Sales 1660,000 

The  supply  is  chiefly  from  home  manufactories.     New  York,  New  England,  and  Ohio 

supply  probably  25  per  cent. 

As  with  the  builders  the  distribution  is  chiefly  at  home,  a  small  percentage  over  15 

per  cent,  being  for  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Tennessee. 

Coal  (u^oUtaU  deaUri  and  stfaer*). 

Number 3! 

Capital 15,301,000 

Total  sales $8,«38,e63 

50itrM^«Hf>pIy/iiral««swar(,  1875  fo  1683  (1on«  o/ 2,240  pouodi). 


Y«r. 

BBltimsre 

Korthera 

C*^lr*l 

BallHMd. 

T.U,.      !» 

PWlBdj-lphts. 

TotaL 

I,BI0.6W 
l,«)S.S8g 

i,3«i.eM 

i:4T7;«a 

1,714.418          M.t)K 
1,M2,07»           331, 5W 
I,4FiS37            3^.<H3 
1,M3,B07'         2S0,4U 
i:  077)  Ml          29*:  337 
l,0!I,«l  ,         211017 
B7»,  e«            ZU,  500 

Si 

74.8*1 
117,  *« 
04.039 

SS 

134;  MS 

3.1M 

SSi 

jg; 

1.004'.2»2i         M,'Ma 

ITT.TM 

' 
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B^  the  kboT*  table  an  inorease  in  the  receipta  of  eoal  «t  the  port  of  Baltimore 


Bf  the  above  table  an  inorease  in  the  receipta  of  < 
"Qxing  the  BeTBD  jears  last  past  is  abown  as  follows; 


AathiM^te .. 


Of  sotbracite,  there  nere  shipped  from  Baltimore  bj  the  t 


il  lines,  daring 


1  was  probably  shipped  by  nat«r  to  sontlieru  ports.  Of  bittinsinous, 
111,000  tons  were  conauined  in  Baltimore  duriug  the  same  year,  the  remainder, 
l.«U9,763  tons,  were  shipped  to  New  York,  New  England,  ports  in  the  South,  and  to  Sun 
iF'raneifcco,  leaving  about  Kt,S5G  tous  for  foreign  export,  viiliied  at  $153,897, 

The  co^  mines  of  Maryland  and  Went  Virginia  are  largely  owned  und  operated  b; 
^Baltimore  firms,  and  this  is  one  uf  the  most  growing  ana  important  of  thu  city's  iu- 
1;er«BtB.  The  product  of  the  Cumberland  mines  for  the  year  ltM3  equaled  3,U00,(I00 
tuns,  of  whiah  there  were  700,000  tons  carritxl  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  CanoJ  to 
t:lie  District  of  Columbia,  1,714,416  tons  brought  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
sand  191,827  tons  by  the  PennsylTania  Rnilroad,  to  this  city;  the  remainder  being 
Mliipped  direct  from  the  mines  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  eastern  ]iorts. 

This  j-ield  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year,  1882,  by  nearly  1,000,000  tons,  owius 
■trO  a  strike  among  the  miners  which  continued  during  nearly  six  months  of  that 

Cotlen. 

^^oniberof  bales  sold  in  Baltimore 65,060 

2<iimt>er  of  bales  received  by  spinners  direct  from  the  Sonth IM.  044 

^jnmber  of  bales  exported : 247,033 

330,  i:»7 
"^ftlne,  averaged  at  $54  per  bale J17,827,3IW 

This  was  handled  by  about  twenty  dealers  and  shippers,  nisinty  on  commissioa 
-Although  a  large  )>art  of  that  reprefiented  by  exports  was  eflected  by  Baltimore  lirnis, 
^mueh  of  it  was  actually  thruugh  shipment ;  it,  however,  of  necessity  conies  under  the 
3iead  of  exports,  being  strictly  accounted  for  at  the  customs,  and  therefore  properly 
included  in  any  such  statement. 

^latfMenl  ofproiaet  af  ootton  is  lli-e  United  Slaltt,  Baltimore'i  groii  rroeiplK,  andperoentag 


Ytmn. 

TotjUcrop. 

rcoeipw.  pui». 

■In  luid 

CQDtlneill. 

SI 

InuSSlS 

n.£.^a 

tpore'i 

q 

mi-'M 

3.S51,«M 

' 

* 
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TbeM  tables  show  the  following  percentage  of  Baltimore's  gain  in  the  ten  ji 

Feri 

Bijceipts ^ 

Exports 1,  079 

Honj(iconi»uiuptioD...... - - ^ 

And  beyond  qoestion,  with  proper  coDnection  with  the  Soath.  as  heretofore  iadi 
cated,  the  cotton  receipts  at  this  port  woold  aggregate  from  700,000  to  800,000  hmlt^ 
per  annnm ;  in  proof  of  which  may  be  cited  the  fact  that,  of  the  foreign  shipmenl# 
from  this  port  there  were  received  by  the  Bay  Line  in  18^1-^8:2,  35,000  ont  of  59,000, 
and  in  188!2-'83,  57,000  oot  of  96,000  bales  from  Norfolk,  which  is  significant.    The 
fact  that  daring  the  year  li;582-^63  there  were  shipped  from  Southern  porta,  Norfolk, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah,  to  Baltimore  100,000  bales  cotton  on  through  bills  lad- 
ing, wonld  also  tend  to  confirm  this  statement.    The  storage  and  compressing  ladU 
ties  of  this  port  areexcellent.  while  foreign  shippers  have  the  advanti^  of  cneaper 
ocean  freights  as  compared  with  more  sonthem  ports,  sonthem  shippers  h*Te  the 
advantage  in  the  higher  price  that  cotton  always  commands  here  as  against  Norfolk, 
Savannah,  and  Charleston. 

Official  statistics  show  that  the  valne  a  bale  of  cotton,  during  any  season,  ia  from 
$1  to  $1.50  more  in  Baltimore  than  in  Norfolk.  Thus,  had  Baltimore  secured  for  her- 
self proper  transportation  faciliten  from  the  South,  by  which  cotton  wonld  have 
been  brought  from  Memphis,  Meridian,  Selma,  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Chariotte,  and  the 
intermediate  points,  the  cotton  diverted  from  us  would  have  assisted  to  make  this 
the  great  point  of  export  for  the  article  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Lacking  this  facility 
•erions  injury  will  in  time  result  not  only  to  the  cotton  interests  of  this  city,  but  to 
other  branches  of  our  interstate  commerce. 

In  the  foregoing  tables  there  may  be  noticed  slight  discrepancies  between  the  totals 
and  those  of  the  total  receipts  at  port  of  Baltimore,  given  on  folio  (which  are  bo- 
lie  ve<l  to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  possible),  whilst  these  discrepancies  may  be  aceonnted 
fbr  by  the  fact  that  the  water  lines  cl'ise  their  reports  on  August  31,  the  end  of  the 
cotton  year,  and  the  rail  lines  close  theirs  on  December  31  each  7^p* 

The  333,554  bales  cotton  received  in  Baltimore  during  168^*83  were  brought  by 
the  following  lines  and  frx>m  the  territory  named: 


Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company  (Bay  Line)  furnished  by  Norfolk  60  per 
cent. ;  North  Carolina,  25  per  cent. ;  South  (Carolina,  15  per  cent 96,784 

York  River,  furnished  by  North  Carolina,  15  per  cent. ;  South  Carolina,  55 
per  cent. ;  Qeorgia,  30  per  cent 26,618 

Charleston,  furnished  by  South   Carolina,  70  per  cent. ;  Georgia,  30  per 

cent 24,970 

Savannah,  furnished  by  South  Carolina,  15  per  cent. ;  Georgia,  60  per  cent. 
Alabama,  10  per  cent. ;  MissiHsippi,  10  per  cent.;  Tennessee,  5  per  cent 95,345 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  furnished  by  Cincinnati,  65  per  cent. ;  Saint 
Louis,  35  per  cent,  (of  that  from  Cincinnati,  Alabama  lumishes  35  per 
cent. :  Kentucky,  20  per  cent. ;  Greorgia,  12  per  cent.;  Mississippi,  Id  per 
cent.;  Tennessee,  15  per  cenL) 62,268 

Northern  Central  Railroad,  furnished  by  Cincinnati,  75  per  cent. ;    Saint 

Lonis,  25  per  cent 790 

New  Heme,  Washington,  and  Edentdn  (N.  C),  all  from  North  Carolina 11, 167 

Roanoke  River  Transportation  Company,  points  on  Roanoke  River  and  other 
points  on  EaHtem  North  Carolina 7,045 

Western  Maryland  Railroad,  furnished  by  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennes- 
see   : 5,350 

Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad 1,008 

381,279 
From  other  ports 2,279 

333,558 
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iipis  for  eleven  years  at  part  ef  Baltimore,  showing  eowree  of  eupply  and  mean9 

of  transportation. 


nd  Ohio 
Central 


[arylaod 

nd  Poto- 

oad 

,  Waah- 
d  Eden- 

River' 
tation 

,  North 
and  sec- 
mty  con- 

Steam 
'ompany 
p),  from 
North 
South 
Tennes- 
Ma.  Ala- 
I  Mimis- 


BaUt. 


26,168 


3,216 
2,975 

I    7,959 


Cheaa- 
id  Rich- 
earn  boat 
York 
le,   from 
North 
South 
a,  and 


41,400 


ind  Min- 
ro  ah  Ip 
1  Savan- 
covering 
Carolina, 
ind  Ala- 

•itorv 

ind  Min- 
mship 
from 
1,  cover- 
Carolina, 
rolina, 

ria 

S.C.... 
►rta 


2,425 


16.609 


So 


BaJU$. 


26,976 


3,854 
6,894 

7,512 


47,039 


5,163 


7,991 


107, 743 


16,693 


8,432 


121,663 


BaUi. 


14,287 


6,675 


2,467 


8,064 


64,239 


8.992 


So 


Bales. 


12,952 


8,707 


8,786 


8,888 


60,144 


7,770 


'i 

So 


Bales. 


7,871 


4,906 


1,422 


8,276 


54,270 


4,441 


21,038  18,871 


11.459   11,138 
2,457 


129, 678  122, 256 


24,666 


14,463 
5,050 


f^ 


Bales. 


18,563 


8,632 


8,112 


Bales. 


87,781 


7,841 


8,161 


6,936     2,667 


42,170 


8,959 


44,487 


40,941 


11.865 


47,180 


S 

ss 


Bales. 
88,218 
6,418 


Sg 


Bales. 

85.506 

7,790 


7.861 


8,682 


72,477 


24,824 


76,898 


19,523  20,820   19,400 
618 

205;    1,009 


126, 878 142, 850 171, 91i;260, 282 


12,088 


7,210 


78,091 


17,878 


70,968 


28,972 


8,184 


261,799 


s 


Bales. 
67,508 
4,315 


8 


9,444 


Bates, 

790 
5,850 
1,006 

11.167 


7,565     7,045 


59,761 


26, 


70,816 


20,915 


556 


266,639 


96,794 


26,618 


95.848 


24,970 


2,279 


333.568 


mts  of  exports  of  cotton  from  ports  in  the  United  States,  in  thousands  of  bales. 


Porta. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

187ft-'80. 

1 

1880-'8]. 

1881-»82. 

1882-88. 

225 
1,453 
164 
351 
297 

56 
159 

58 
419 
123 

26 

24 

354 
1,244 
123 
462 
376 

65 
203 

95 
876 
123 

25 

22 

302 

1,442 

112 

424 

316 

87 

267 

122 

650 

132 

41 

30 

480 

1.636 

116 

508 

442 

70 

329 

161 

683 

135 

68 

40 

262 
1,170 

46 
839 
303 

64 
332 
155 
628 
159 

82 

18 

621 

a  ........................... 

1  608 

45 

418 

869 

57 

372 

246 

«•«••••     *                  ' 

774 

* 

186 

I 

82 

48 

* 1 
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From  this 
liat  of  perceutagOB  of 
ion  ks  first: 


Baltimore 

PUIlmlelDhU — 

Korfolk l» 

Oalvpeton IS 

KewYork ^» 

Boston -^^> 

Charleston , ,.,, , S^^ 

Savaunah  .... ,, ,...„..  fsi^ 

New  Orleanit  -•... ,....  t^^£ 

Mobile r"^ 

Statement  tkovins  direction  of  export  ttorement  of  coltom  from  the  port  of  Btitimert, 
11573  to  ISSf. 


pool. 

Bnuneii. 

BDUud. 

- 

HatUki. 

H.™.     "S"- 

«r"- 

Total 

18TS--S 

ia,iss 

li 

iT.asi 

30,ATG 

70.728 

H,4ie 

liisst 

t.KH 

ill 

ss 

17,STS 

l,tH 

i.m 

«b{           4M 

S,M!I 

!:E! 

iS 

Sll4 

Ml 

s?s 

1^ 

1 

MT.« 

Hanila 360 

Wajies $14d,ti30 

Material $345,433 

Proceeds $6W,t60 

Tbo  coop(>r»ge  trade  has  not  matvriall;  increased  since  1880.  The  pork,  wbiskj, 
sirup,  oil,  and  beef  barrels  used  in  tliis  and  ueicliboriD);  cities  are  made  ben,  of 
malerials  fr^m  Peuusylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Floor  and  nugar  bamU, 
of  nialeriiils  troiu  Wisconsin,  Miunesota,  Miclii^an,  and  Ohio,  are  consumed  priuel- 
pall}'  by  the  initlH  aud  rfliueries  in  thin  vicinity.  Barrels,  in  con  aiders  bl  a  qnantitiea, 
are  sent  to  aonthera  ports,  for  the  sbipuioDti^  turpentine.  CoopsrAse  totboWrat 
Indies  and  South  Amuricar.  porttt  is  ex|)orted  hence.  ExporU  id  sbooks,  stftves,  and 
headings  amounted  iu  IStU  to  t^61,S^,  and  in  hugsbeade  aud  barrels,  empty,  t» 
SI3,444. 

Drg  good!  (,v\oleiale  ani  eommieitoit). 

Number  hrnis - 53 

Capital 96,305,000 

Hands 933 

Wauea (630,838 

Sales 122.785,000 

WholoBalB #16, 785,000 

CoQimission 96,000,000 
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NoHanSf  fancy  goods,  and  toys  (wholesale). 

Kambdr  firms 39 

Capital 12,254,000 

Hands 620 

Wages 1420,558 

Salee $7,840,000 

Totid  sales $30,565,000 

The  dry-goods  trade  occnpies  a  substantial  position.    The  repatation  for  integrity 
that  has  ever  distinguished  the  seniors  in  the  business  may  be  claimed  for  the  juniors 
who  are  coming  to  the  front     The  present  mode  of  operating  tends  to  sharpen  the 
bpsiuess  intellect,  and  they  to  whom  the  burden  is  being  transmitted  keenly  appre- 
ciate the  situation.    The  commission  agent  now  disposes  of  the  product  of  the  South- 
ern looms,  in  addition  to  the  yield  of  the  looms  of  New  England  and  of  the  Middle 
StateSj  and,  in  addition,  the  woolen  manufactures  of  California.     The  sphere  of  dis- 
tribution embraces  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Cincin- 
^aii,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Nashville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Little  Rock,  Kansas 
^Jty,  Omaha,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco,  the  sales  amouuting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  a 
"^lue  of  about  $6,000,000.    The  greater  portion  ($16,000,000  of  the  total)  pertains  to 
^<ie  Jobbing  trade,  and  so  closely  relatea  are  jobbing  (piece)  goods  to  the  thousand 
^^d  one  articles  familiarly  classified  as  ^*  notions,''  which  claim  a  considerable  share, 
^'^nt  it  is  necessary  to  include  the  notion  and  fancy  goods  table  as  one  family. 
^    As  sources  of  supply  we  are  indebted  to  our  own  country,  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
<la,]]d,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  &c.,  individually  somewhat,  as  follows: 
^    -England, — Needles,  white  goods,  of  delicate  texture,  such  us  mull,  tarleton,  book, 
-^fiflia,  and  Bishop  lawns;  dress  goods  of  cashmere,  merino,  wool,  alpaca,  worsted,  and 
^''Ik,  with  all  their  varieties  of  mixture  and  quality;  laces  of  medium  grade  and 
^^rtain  goods,  including  all  the  species  that  terminate  only  in  toilet  mats,  classified 
""  I  ''Nottingham." 

Ireland, — -Linens  and  linen  handkerchiefs,  from  dowlas  to  linen  cambric. 
Scotland. — House-keeping  linens,  from  covers,  napkins,  towels,  through  all  qaalities, 
t  the  homely  crash. 

/Vance. — Fine  and  fancy  goods  of  every  conceivable  description,  some  of  which  are 
Only  appreciated  from  their  distinguished  nomenclature. 

Germany.— Gloves  and  hosiery,  known  as  ''Berlin,"  cashmere  and  Saxony  goods; 
^nd  an  endless  variety  of  toys  and  toy-shaped  utensils  for  the  nursery,  boudoir  and 
^^wing-room. 

Stcitzerland. — Edgings,  insertings,  laces,  embroideries,  generally  classed  as  Ham- 
l>urg  goods,  worked  by  the  loom  with  more  of  the  hand  touch  than  is  possible  in 
Our  valuation  of  time  to  the  weaver  adding  a  finish  to  the  work,  which  is  denied  to 
Our  looms,  until  the  utmost  perfection  has  been  attained  by  the  inventor. 

The  foregoing  amount  to  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  sales.  The  remainder  of  the 
supply  may  be  said  to  be  from  domestic  sources  of  the  following  parentage: 

Slarylaud  famishes  heavy  brown  sheetings,  plaids,  kerseys,  Osnaburgs,  tickings, 
And  ducks,  besides  finished  shirts,  overalls  (the  latter  claiming  almost  a  monopoly  in 
supplying  the  West),  and  large  quantities  of  ladies'  cloaks,  the  somewhat  renowned 
XIagerstown  gloves,  &c.,  the  total  amounting  to  about  IS  per  cent. 

Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  furnish  plaids,  tickings,  and  Osnaburgs, 
«lso  heavy  brown  sheetings — the  latter  to  a  certain  extent  relinquished  to  them  by 
"^o  northern  manufacturers — equal  to  4  per  cent. 

The  New  England  States  furnish  nearly  all  the  printed  calicoes,  flannels,  blankets, 
aud  bleached  goods,  comprised  in  drills,  shirtings,  and  sheetings  of  fairer  texture, 
and  often  of  the  greatest  width  required  for  household  use— the  character  of  those 
goods  has  changed  since  the  iutroductiou  of  cotton  manufacture  in  the  South.  From 
this  quarter  also  coiue  more  deli  ate*  and  sheerer  fabrics,  classed  with  white  goods, 
which  have  nearly  superseded  British  make.  Also,  cotton,  cotton  and  wool,  and 
woolen  shawls  up  to  medium  gra4les;  cassimei'es  in  considerable  quantities  of  medium 
and  fine  grades.  Receipts  from  these  quarters  equal  about  'X7  per  cent,  of  the  trade  in  this 
brancii. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  furnish  dross  goods  of  fine  appearance  and  mixed 
nature,  and  at  moderate  price,  under  such  names  as  indicate  little  more  than  the 
necessity  for  change  of  name  with  each  season.  Cassi meres  of  many  grades,  also 
manufactured  articles  of  female  apparel,  the  famous  Gloverville  castor  gloves,  under- 
wear for  both  sexes,  in  unlimited  variety  of  material,  color,  and  grade,  shirts,  collars, 
caiTs,  neckties,  and  handkerchiefs— ^uaZ  to  19  per  cent. 

New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  furnish  buttons,  silks,  traveling  satchels,  oil-cloths, 
•pool  cotton,  corsets,  pins,  clocks,  brass  goods,  and  cheap  jewelry — equal  15  per  cent. 
Woolen   shawls  within  a  few  yeara  have  come  in  considerable  quantities  from 
UliuoiSy  aod  the  finest  of  blankets  from  California. 
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Of  jobbing  dry-goods  and  notions,  on  a  basis  of  $16,725,000,  for  the  first  and  $7,840,000 
for  the  second,  or  a  total  of  1*^,565,000,  the  distribation  is  somewhat  as  follows: 


State. 


Maryland 

West  Viri^nia  . 
Kortb  Carolina. 

Georjda 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Virginia 


Amount. 

Per  cent. 

$2,456,500 

10 

4, 421, 700 

18 

3,439,100 

14 

982,600 

4 

868,476 

li 

736.950 

3 

4, 913. 000 

20    ' 

State. 


Amount. 


South  Carolina '  $2,210,850 


Alabama . 

Texas 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio    

Tennessee* . . . 
Mississippi... 


736.950 

736.950 
1,228,350 

491«300 
1,228,250 

614, 125 


Percent. 


9 

8 
8 
5 
2 
5 

H 


Fish,  cured  and  salted. 

Number  salt '7 

Capital $125,000 

Sales $475,5ti5 

• 

Imports  of  foreign  and  receipts  of  domestic  fish  from  New  England  for  the  year  1883,  a' 

compared  with  those  of  the  last  ten  years. 


British  proTinces,  1888 
New  Bngland,  1883 .... 


Total  1883 
1882 
1881 
1880 
1879 
1878 
1877 
1876 
1875 
1874 


20,012 


20,012 
25,772 
28.891 
36,940 
12,237 
18, 515 
15,696 
21,038 
27.485 
17, 172 


Herring. 


Potmdt, 

1.405 

13,684 


15,089 
20.066 
21.065 
18,000 
22,090 
23,356 
20.916 
36.478 
14.818 
22, 4U 


Shipments  of  salt  fish  are  made  to  near  by  Southern  and  throughout  the  Western 
States. 

Flour  dealerSy  icholesale  and  commission. 

Number 34 

Capital $1,280,000 

Hands 176 

Wages $105,000 

Sales $4,616,000 

Of  the  763,657  barrels  flour  handled  during  188:),  the  greater  part  was  received 
from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Minnesota,  leaving  about  150,000 
barrels  to  be  supplied  by  mills  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  The  great 
favor  obtained  by  the  so-called  '^  new  process,"  first  applied  extensively  by  the  West- 
ern millers,  has  comnelled  our  mills  t-o  adopt  the  same  mode  of  manufacture. 

(See  article  on  mitlers,  page  235,  under  head  of  Production.) 

Receipts  of  flour  and  com  meal^  at  Baltimore,  with  the  sources  of  supply,  for  five  years,  1879 

to  1883,  inclusive. 


City  mills barrels. 

By  rail. do... 

Locust  Point do... 

Steamers do... 

Total  floor do... 

Com  meal do... 

Plow sacks. 


1879. 


411. 316 

863.341 

171,749 

54.675 


1,500,981 

5,124 

66,623 


1880. 


456.568 

716,202 

146.211 

59,606 


1,378,587 

2,680 

80,136 


1881. 


407,878 

764,786 

163,456 

81, 618 


1882. 


459,505 

733,860 

147,028 

83,800 


1,366,738 

8,077 

61.506 


1.874  890 
400 


1888. 


478.047 

087.101 

78,094 

17,  r~ 


1,287,804 
1,870 
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ith  the  exception  of  the  year  1880,  the  reports  of  the  com  and  flour  exchanfce  do 
orrespond  aH  to  total  receipts  of  flour  with  the  ahove  as  in  those  reports,  the  re- 
6  at  Locust  Point  have  heen  omitted. 

ExpwU  of  flour  from  BaHimorefor  aix  years,  1878  to  1883,  inoluHve. 


Barrda. 

Britain 100.353 

n t 

d ! 


1878. 


t  North  Ameriojui  colonies. 

ndie« 

porta 


1,118 
200 
883,796 

1,905 
115. 070 

7,718 


1879. 


Barrdt. 

92,219 

273 

2 

252,553 

3,516 

96,406 

8,880 


1880. 


Barreii. 

141. 105 

1 

1,904 

240,409 

1.994 

80.109 

1.361 


1881. 


1882. 


Barrda.     Bamit 


88,681 

119 

7.481 

240, 401 

988 

75,693 

500 


101,573 

13.643 

2,934 

288.702 

4,291 

50,297 

4,071 


I 


1888. 


Barrdi. 


441, 4n 


I  total  quantity  of  flour  handled  during  li^83  may  be  calculated  at  1,237,304 
s,  being  the  product  of  city  mills  and  receipts  from  the  West  and  by  water, 
tribution:  Home  consumption,  from  575,000  to  580,000  barrels;  exported, 
7—210,000  barrels  of  which  went  to  South  America,  chiefly  to  Brazil.  The  re- 
Qg  2:U,477  exported  went  to  England  and  Holland,  which  represented  anin- 
in  that  direction  over  previous  years ;  216,304  barrels  were  taken  up  by  Mary- 
Virginia,  and  the  Carohnas. 

Groceries,  tea,  apiceSf  and  coffee  roasters,  (Johhers), 


iNo. 


M.  general  stock 

elosively) 

•pecialties  

oastcrs  and  te*. . 


i: 

ar  ... 
asses 

»tal  .. 


47 
12 

4 
10 


Capital. 


|3, 863, 465 
894,000 
250.000 
668,000 


410.942 
255,645 


Hands. 


465 


Wanes. 


$325,500 


Sales. 


$16, 198, 000 
1,065.740 
2.150.000 
2.896,675 


22, 809. 415 


666.587 


22.976,002 


tc  from  the  articles  of  tea  and  coflee,  the  supply  of  our  own  equals  50  per  cent, 
ting  of  flour,  sugar  and  molasses,  canned  goods,  spices,  and  soap. 
Eastern  markets  furnish  soap,  candles,  starch,  cheese,  spices,  reflned  sugar — 
30  to  1,000  barrels  daily  (amounting  to  f5,000,000annually)~and  soda,  molas- 
d  sirups,  equal  to  30  per  cent. 

West  furnishes  soap,  candles,  starch,  and  New  Orleans  sends  ns  molasses.  The 
s  of  spices  of  all  kinds  amounted,  in  18^,  to  18,396  pounds,  value  |3,584. 
important  article — sugar — has  been  surrendered  to  other  markets  temporarily, 
at  the  facilities  possessed  by  this  city  for  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  bnsi- 
loiiUl  bo  finally  reliuquinhed,  is  beyond  comprehensiou ;  consequently,  the  effort 
•ver  it  is  only  to  be  presumed  as  postponed.  A  large  portion  of  the  imports  of 
ate  and  sal  sodas,  amounting  in  1883  to  14,200  tons,  was  distributed  by  this 

•ibution. — Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  take  50  per  cent. : 
stern  part  of  rennsylvania,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
jippi  take  :i5  per  cent. ;  Eastern  Ohio  takes  15  per  cent. ;  New  York  having  be- 
.n  importiint  cotl'ee  market,  our  merchants  frequently  And  bargains  there,  of 
store,  with  expenses  covered  to  a  certain  time,  which  limit  permits  of  that  city 
Lisod  as  a  depot,  shipments  being  made  theuce.  These  sales,  on  Baltimore  ac- 
as  well  as  those  effected  there,  are  to  all  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States 
»rritories. 

character  of  the  dealings  in  tea  here,  hithf^rto  confined  to  the  supply  of  local 
iption,  has  somewhat  chaui;c<^d,  in  that  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Penn- 
ia,  West  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio.  Georgia,  Alabama, 
ississippi  are  now  enabled  to  obtain  bupplies  from  Baltimore  dealers,  notwith- 
ig  that  no  tea  comes  to  this  i)ort  directly,  all  being  received  at  New  York  by 
via  the  Suez  Canal  routo. 

hong  tea,  a  favorite  chiefly  with  English  cimsumers,  is  obtained  in  small  quan- 
-om  London,  and  is  known  here  as  English  breakfast  tea. 
e  total  amoaat  of  the  article  consiimed  in  t\iQ  \3iv\\a^  ^\A\i«&^^\ii^>\T^v(^  \a 
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75,000,000  of  pounds  annually,  valoed  at  |20,000,000,  Baltimore  takes  abont  2,1^<^ 
poonds,  of  the  valoe  of  $1,015,000. 

Tb««e  purchases  are  made  for  cash,  but,  when  sold  in  oousiderable  qnantitiM,  tz^ 
usually  on  four  months'  credit. 


Importt  of  9u§ar  and  molatiet. 


Ytmn. 


Sugar.        KolaMea. 


1M8 ,  $5,333,224 

1«» :    7.019.M5 

1B70 7,783,457 

1871 '    9.504.261 

1872 1  12,088.416 

1873 11,380.160 

1874 1  9,607.735 

1875 7,825.556 


$814, 153 
717,802 
782,566 
671. 352 
666,604 
585,5*7 
1.688.932 
2,156,022 


Yearn, 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


$3,138^856 
5,450.803 
2;  864. 193 
843,312 
616.761 
811.689 
822,224 
410,943 


TliftI 
581^491 

4m,r' 


38M39 
256^  ftf 


A  problem  for  several  years  has  been  how  to  recover  a  trade  and  an  industry  kwf 
a  pride  and  profit  to  Baltimore,  now  extinct — that  of  sugar  and  its  refining. 

There  were,  fleets,  warehouses,  refineries,  all  things  of  the  past.  Meanwhile  then 
have  grown  to  enormous  proportions  similar  establishments  in  other  cities  to  which  aO 
the  advantages  of  this  industry  have  been  transferred,  and  are  by  them  being  en- 
joyed to  the  discomfiture  of  those  sections  that  do  not  possess  the  facilities,  extraotdi' 
nary  or  otherwise,  of  a  manipulation  that  precedes  the  mechanical  manipulation,  and 
secures  to  the  refiners  more  than  the  advantages  usually  compassed  iu  operations  of 
the  largest  scope,  when  controlled  simply  by  capital,  skill,  and  a  fair  field. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  cheap  living,  ample  facilities,  cheap  coal,  free  water,  capi- 
tal Hcekiug  profitable  employment,  and  a  daily  distribution  of  800  barrels  of  refined 
sugar,  drawn  from  the  Eastern  points  at  a  cost  of  three-eighths  of  a  cents  per  pound, 
we  are  deprived  of  all  the  benefits  foruierly  enjoyed  by  traffic  in  this  article. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  iudustry  was  allowed  to  die  out  without  any  effort  to  aoa- 
tain  it. 

The  failure  of  the  Calvert  Refinery  occurred  in  1873.  In  1876  a  call  upon  the  busi- 
ness men  was  responded  to,  aud  this*  magnificent  property,  by  large  expenditure,  was 
equipped  with  the  most  in) proved  machinery,  and  once  more  put  in  thorough  working 
condition. 

Notwithstanding  some  weak  points  in  the  management,  which  might  appear  to 
have  been  easy  to  remedy,  the  ample  means,  enterprise,  and  intelligence  of  those  di- 
rectly interested  were  considered  to  be  a  guarantee  of  success,  yet  the  year  ld77  com- 
pletely dissipated  these  expectations,  and  the  refining  interests  were  suddenly  brought 
to  a  (!lo8e. 

If  the  sagacity  of  some  of  the  shrewdest  men  in  a  community  is  thus  utterly  de- 
feated by  means  hinted  at  in  the  foregoing,  or  by  unjust  discriminations  in  the  matter 
of  levying  customs,  there  can  be  little  hope  until  these  intimations  are  verified,  and 
when  beyond  doubt  commissions  shall  succeed  in  purging  these  offices  of  their  un- 
worthy incumbents. 

This  or  any  community  need  not  fear  legitimate  competition.  All  reason  asserts 
the  contrary. 


Grain,  flour j  bread,  hread8ivff»f  and  hay. 


Kuinber  of  grain  shippers  and  receivers  on  commission 
Value  of  bread  and  breadstuifs  exported 


73 
$32, 222, 1221 


Home  consumption. 


Articles. 


Quantity.  I     Yalae. 


I     Su9h€li, 

Wheat,  milled ,    2,134,000 

Com 1.767,391 

OatB !    1,1WJ.42I 

119,962 

309,390 

25.000 

60.000 

16.536 


Rye. 

Barley 

PeaM  

Beans 

Hay  and  straw,  estimated. 

Total 


$2,844,109 

1.000.434 

522.906 

78,168 

247.519 

81.259 

150.  OOS 

»M^700 

86,863.296 
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Im. 

HoDtnaL 

Fortluul. 

1 
BoMoB.    i   1 

UIS 

17.1HI77 
.  It^BltTlO 
18.3U.tM 
aO.  (173,220 
ZI.3B3.SM 

1B.M8.S7T 

4.83B.BM 
4.0011,181 

ATBa'ni 

7.2H3M 

as:s; 

3tSO0,8» 

wlsiiioie' 

».S21.1«9 

!K::;::::: 

ub;:::;:;:: 

50,540.110     vn,3- 


f^.eil  I    I2.»18,S10 


■nil,  7;  New  OrleanB,  8^;  Portland.  3.     lacreaseil  rpcnipls  fur  tho 

ISfB  won:    New   York,   9,930,853;  Pbilodelpbin,   3,014,730;    Baltioiore,   7,693,363; 

Boiton,  5,435,248;     Moutreal,  2,174,104;    New    OrleaDH,    9,'iSG,(m,   noil    Fortlaad, 

Mn),533  boBbelB. 
Onin  uid  flour  reoeipta  at  Baltimore  are  made  up  According  to  lources  of  BOpply, 

MfoUowa: 


1880 

1882 

,,». 

C«bMJ  RidlrMdi 

•n,  SSI,  M7  > 

Z4,l!«.4««t 

86 

h8.DM,890i 

SO 

06.400,900$ 

PtremL 

n 

Zo«J. 

WMlnn    Muylad     TUil- 

K 142. 417 

16 

2.7(«,9»2 

10 

8.157.777 

n 

80,tffi0.813 

28, 876,  MS 

3^088, 811 



8btl»mtnt  oj  «iporl$  ofJUntr  and  grain  from  tA^/olloiHn;  port*  from  1878  lo  1883,  inelutlve. 


PorU. 

1878. 

im. 

1880. 
BuiAtlt. 

Si:  807:  tM 

138.066,705 
IB,  621,  ZB1 

23.044:080 

1881. 

HB17,81S 

SSS 

16,700.778 
1, 274. 068 
17: 762;  054 

....    i 

21,446.001 
7.823.698  1 
64,015,271  1 
10:420:112 

I4,!4e:88B| 

1883. 

^S-;;;; 

BuHuU. 
8a.70Z.<B3 
20.748.840 
107.  BIO.  044 
M.  200,424 

66.848,880 
82.411,882 
128, 270. 837 
10,064. 087 
2^  4^^888 
12:240:228 

ButhtU. 

SCSi::::::: 

16.480:282 
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Ocean  freights  from  BalUmore/ertke  yemr  1883. 


Months. 


JaBoary.. 
February 
Mareh... 

April 

May 

Jane 


July 

AojEust ... 
September 
October . . . 
Kormnber. 
December. 


Grain  perqi 

Grain  per  , 

bnsbei  Grain  per  qoarter 

to  Liver*  toCorkforordera.    To  direct  m 

pool.  ,    £.  C.      % 

!  'Ireland.     * 


Steam. 


d. 

7 
7 
H 


4i 

6 
5* 


Sail.     ,   Steam. 


SaiL 


It  will  lie  observed  from  the  above  statement  that  the  Western  States  fan 
throngh  the  trank  lines,  in  1880,  85  per  cent. ;  in  1882,90  per  cent.,  and  in  1 
per  cent,  of  this  total ;  while  for  1880,  15  per  cent. ;  in  1882, 10  per  cent.,  and  i 
17 per  cent.,  is  furnished  by  territory  peculiarly  tributary  to  Baltimore,  such  wt 
land,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

Of  the  entire  traffic  (breadstuffs)  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  50  per 
derived  from  the  middle  tier  of  States,  embracing  Virginia,  Ohio.  Indiana,  I 
and  Kentucky,  ootside  of  Chicago,  Peoria,  Saint  Louis,  Indianapolis,  and  Cine 
from  which  cities  only  20  per  cent,  is  derive<l;  25  percent,  from  the  smaller c< 
tive  terminal  points ;  only  5  per  cent,  is  received  from  States  west  of  the  Mist 
River,  while  90  per  cent,  is  drawn  frt>m  districts  east  of  the  Mississippi  Ki^ 
south  of  Chicago,  including  that  city. 

Of  the  traffic  (breadstuira)  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  its  system  of  c< 
ing  roads  owned  and  cimtrolied  oy  it,  50  per  cent,  is  drawn  from  local  points  a] 
lines,  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  liidiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa ;  25  per  cent,  frc 
cago,  Peoria,  Saint  Louis,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati,  competitive  ] 
the  remaining  25  per  cent,  from  the  smaller  competitive  and  terminal  points. 

The  reduction  in  receipts  of  grain  at  this  port  in  the  years  1881  and  1882  is 
to  a  partial  failure  of  crops  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  where  bad  weather 
a  loss  in  wheat  and  corn  of  over  500,000,000  bushels,  which  in  turn  correspoi 
diminished  the  exports. 

Of  this  loss  in  exports,  Baltimore  suffered  less  than  either  Philadelphia  < 
York  ;  thus  the  surplus  carried  over  to  1882  was  nmall. 

Fine  crops  in  Europe  and  large  receipts  from  India  materially  diminished 
shipments,  our  markets  ruling  high. 

In  the  year  la'-Sthe  wheat  crop  having  fallen  short  of  that  of  1882,  by  near 
000,000  bushels,  this  loss  was  compensated  by  an  increase  in  the  com  crop ;  so  t 
aggregate  of  both  receipts  and  exports  shows  a  gain  over  the  year  lb82. 

In  comparing  the  receipts,  a  gain  for  Baltimore  of  5,440,000  bushels  is  thi 
over  the  combined  gains  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  our  gain  being  7, 
against  1,300,000  for  Philadelphia,  and  800,000  for  New  York. 

Greater  difference  in  our  favor  prevailed  in  exports ;  our  gain  being  6, 
against  5,500,000  for  Philadelphia,  while  New  York  shows  a  loss  of  1,200,000. 

The  attempt  at  speculation  and  to  force  our  crops  upon  European  markets  \ 
responded  to,  and  their  wants  were  supplied  from  the  Black  Sea  provinces,  Kgy 
India. 

This  speculative  action  induced  the  promotion  of  railroad  enterprises  to  the 
Rowing  districts  in  India  for  protection  ;  the  increased  freight  on  India  carg 
mg  counterbalanced  by  the  extremely  low  price  of  labor. 

The  speculative  element  is  a  disease  of  a  most  obnoxions  and  infectiout 
which  agricultural  pro<luctions  innocently  communicate  at  every  step  fro 
seed  to  consumption.  The  system  is  generally  acknowledged  and  is  beyond  imu 
control,  but  it  has  introduced  poisouons  rancor  into  the  heart  of  our  whole  bo 
porate ;  it  has  attracted  a  large  accession  of  irresponsible  men  from  an  o versa] 
fairly  educated  intelligence  to  live  by  their  wits  in  commercial  life,  that  shoul 
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lought other,  if  hnmbler,  occupations;  aud  these  have  inoculated  the  circles  of  their 
^iendship  and  relatiou^ip,  creating  distasto  tor  the  wholesome  pursuits  of  life^  and 
bsTe  surrounded  legitimate  business  with  risks  and  liabilities  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  modest  profit  to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  worse  than  all,  it  has  dimmed  the  luster 
of  reotitade  until  it  has  ceased  to  reflect  the  light  of  truth  and  honor,  in  all  their 
bennty,  upon  the  companionship  and  business  association  of  men. 

It  is  claimed  that  one  reason  why  a  larger  percentage  of  grain  is  not  received  from 
the  f^Tt&i  centers,  such  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis,  drc,  is  owing  to  tho  rigid 
rules  and  high  staudanl  mainiained  by  the  inspectors  at  Baltimore,  which  office  is 
filled  by  the  Corn  and  Flour  Exchange. 

From  the  decision  of  these  inspectors  there  is  no  appeal,  and  no  pressure  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  roemliers  would  avail. 

Tills  is  recognized  abroad,  aud  European  receivers  are  willing  to  pay  from  3  to  5 
CfDts  per  bushel  more  on  these  certificates  than  on  those  of  the  New  York  Exchange. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  charges  at  this  port  are  from  SI, 500  to  12,500  less  than  at  any 
other  Atlantic  port,  while  the  facilities  for  dispatcii  are  equal  in  every  particular. 

Prominent  in  the  economy  of  this  market  is  the  lower  rate  of  rail  transportation 
recognized  by  the  principle  of  ditlereutial  rates,  as  to  length  of  route,  by  the  trunk 
lines  in  their  pooling  com]>act.  Thus,  whatever  may  l>e  the  rate  fixed  upon  from 
Cbicaf(o  to  New  York,  the  rate  for  traffic  to  Baltimore  is  6  per  cent.  less  per  100  pounds 
on  dry  goods,  and  3  per  cent,  per  100  pounds  on  grain. 

Sailing  vessels  for  this  trade  are  almost  now,  and  soon  to  be  entirely ^  superseded 
by  steamers. 

Thcfte  figures  present  sufficient  refutation  of  the  prediction  that  once  the  tolls  on 
the  Erie  Canal  made  free,  that  avenue  would  obliterate  all  other  interests  than  those 
to  ^hich  it  contributes,  and  the  influence  of  cheap  barge  transportation  on  the  Mis- 
simippi  River  not  having  been  felt  so  keenly  as  was  anticipated,  fears  from  these  two 
qnarters  have  been  greatly  magnified. 

The  receiving  and  storage  capacity  of  the  grain  elevators  at  Baltimore  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Elevators. 


Miton,l 

^tOD,2 

^ton,3 


Total 


Proprietors. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 

do 

do 

do 

Operated  by  Baltimore  Elevator  Company 

do .- 

do 


Storage  ca> 
paoity. 


500,000 
1,500.000 
1,800,000 
250.000 
500,000 
100,000 
750,000 


5, 400, 000 


Hat8f  capSf  furSy  and  straw  hats  {manufacturers  and  jobbers). 

umber  of  firms* 17 

ipital   1980,000 

ands 1,040 

ages $680,000 

lies  or  product $2,855,000 

One-half  of  the  above  traffic,  $1*427,500,  may  be  assigned  to  straw  goods,  a  business 
3adily  increasing.  That  portion  relating  to  manumctnre  exclusively,  and  estab- 
hed  since  1870,  reaches  a  value  of  $851,700,  and  has,  within  the  two  years  last  past, 
arly  doubled,  and  furnishes  employment  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Repu- 
tion  for  a  nice  class  of  goods  has  become  generally  acknowledged  in  all  parts  of  the 
untry,  so  that  the  Baltimore  straw  hat  is  a  synonym  of  superior  (piality.  The  bal- 
ce  of  the  traffic,  $1,427,500,  including  the  articles  of  felt  and  fur,  are  mostly  the 
mnfacture  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
Besides  the  straw  braids  used  in  the  well-known  Mackinaw  hat,  coming  from  Michi- 
.u  and  Canada  to  the  extent  of  $150,000  in  value,  there  comes  from  China,  England, 
id  Germany  two-thirds  of  the  amount  used  ;  the  remaining  third,  consisting  of  finer 
ods,  from  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  New  England  furnishes  manufactured 
raw  hats  to  the  value  of  about  $575,800. 

In  the  distribution  the  total  for  straws,  $1,427,500,  is  nearly  in  the  following  pro- 
•rtions:  the  citiesof  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  for  finer  grjides,$.S10,(X)0  ; 
aryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  $2r>4,500 ;  the  Caro- 

'It  is  difBenlt  to  separate  the  distribative  from  the  mannfactnring  interest  in  the  above  line,  in  many 
les  the  Jobber  of  straw  hats  bein^  also  a  manufacturer.  As  the  manafaotuiiug  interest  consists  of 
t  one-tmrd  of  the  total  valae  this  interest  has  bemi  classed  with  the  distnbaUv«  txadA. 
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lina«,  Georgia,  Ten nessee.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  $380,900 ;  Ohio,  Ind 
lUiDois,  and  Missonri,  $372,800,  and  for  Califomia  and  OregOD,  $99,300. 

The  total  for  the  cloth,  felt,  and  fnr,  amounting  to  $1,427,500,  may  be  thns  pi 
tioned :  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  $713,75< 
Carolinas,  Georgii^  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  $450,000 ;  and  for 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Iliinois,  and  Missonri,  $263,700. 

Hardware, 
Commission : 

Namber 

Capital |71 

Employed 

Wages ^ 

Sales $3,1S 

Jobbers : 

Namber 

Capital $S 

Employed 

Wages $11 

Sales $1,7« 

Cabinet  hardware : 

Number 

CapiUl $4 

Employed 

Wages $ 

Sales $8 

Railroad  and  machinist  supplies : 

Number 

Capital $2 

Employed 

Wages - $ 

Sales $fi 

Saddlery  hardware : 

Number 

Capital $6 

Employed 

Wages $ 

Sales $1.0 

Total  sales $7,3 

Of  the  supplies  in  this  branch  of  business  only  about  10  per  cent,  are  imp 
England  furnishing  fine  cutlery  and  Germany  anvils  and  some  other  heavy  go< 

The  greater  proportion,  about  75  per  cent.,  comes  from  Maryland,  Pennsyl 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusettn,  and  Ohio,  of  the  Western  State 
uishes  about  15  per  cent. 

The  distribution  is  nearly  as  follows:  25  per  cent  to  the  city  and  througho 
State ;  35  per  cent,  to  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  an 
•issippt ;  2&  per  cent,  to  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri ; 
cent,  to  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 

In  all  its  branches  the  sales  aggregate  over  $7,000,000,  and  are  increasing, 
facilities,  in  all  respects,  being  the  same  an  in  other  cities,  with  expenses  at 
figures,  it  is  conceded  by  other  markets  that  Baltimore  is  a  close  competitor  i 
business. 

Wholesale  leather  dealers^  also  tanners  and  curriers. 

Number  of  firms 

Capital ^2,9 

Hands 

Wages $2 

Product  or  sales $7,2 

Statement  of  hides  received  during  years  1879  to  1883. 

1879 2 

1880 2 

1881 2 

1882 2 

1883 '2 

»Satim»ted. 
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Statement  of  sides  of  leather  received  during  years  1879  to  1883. 


Oak,  by 

inspeotloiL 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


332,000 
862. 000 
408,000 
896,000 
394,206 


Hemlock, 
estdmated. 


210,000 
285,000 
240,000 
225,000 
250,000 


TotaL 


642,000 
607,000 
648,000 
621,000 
660,000 


Oak  leather  is  snpplied  hj  tanneries  in  which  home  capital  is  invested  exclnsiyelj 
located  in  Marylana,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  300,000  sides;  received  on  com- 
miasion,  110,000  sides. 

Leather  received  on  commission  comes  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Eentncky,  and 
West  Virginia,  this  section  supplying  generally  the  heaviest  and  best  quality,  and,  in 
the  aggregate,  of  the  greatest  value.  The  Southern  States,  excepting  Florida,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Texas,  also  furnish  large  quantities  and  of  increasing  value. 

Hemlock  leather  comes  chiefly  firom  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
and  averages  about  250,000  sides  each  year. 

Hides  are  purchased  by  our  large  tanners  and  dealers  here  and  from  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  and  Boston,  chiefly,  but  also  in  Memphis, 
Indianapolis,  and  Kansas  City,  as  they  may  be  nicked  up. 

Hides  received  on  commission  are  principally  from  the  Southern  States,  chiefly 
from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the  Carolinas,  and  a  small  portion  only  from  the  West. 

In  the  distril)ution  for  sole-leather,  home  market  consumes  about  $800,000.  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Rochester, 
8aint  Louis,  and  Cincinnati  take  large  quantities,  while  the  more  remote  Western 
cities  and  the  Southern  States  take  considerable  quantities  in  small  lots. 

Besides  the  foregoing  Baltimore  receives  from  2o,000  to  30,000  sides  of  inspected  oak 
leather  firom  Frederick,  in  this  State,  and  probably  $500,000  worth  of  harness  leather, 
finished  kips,  calf  skins  from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  Western 
States.  The  value  of  hides  imported  into  Baltimore  for  the  year  1883  was  $248,303, 
having  gradually  increased  eacn  year  since  1877,  when  it  was  $184,422. 

The  trade  in  leather  ranks  high  among  the  leading  industries  of  the  city,  and  is  in 
oak  leather  very  prominent  throughout  the  country.  This  is  peculiarly  a  product  of 
the  sectioif  west  and  southwest  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  better  class  of  goods  de- 
mand the  ''oak  bottoms,"  for  which  this  has  for  a'long  time  been  the  source  of  supply 
of  the  manufiftcturers  of  the  East,  North,  and  Northwest. 

i^The  largest  oak  tannery  in  the  world,  located  at  Luray,  Va.,  is  exclusively  owned 
«nd  operated  by  a  Baltimore  firm. 

Statement  of  live  animals  received  at  Baltimore  during  the  year  1883. 


Animals. 


Sheep.. 
Beeves 
Hogs  .. 


Total 23,823,478 


Yalae, 


$2, 652, 072 

15. 408. 060 

5,262,746 


Receipts  and  exports  of  heef. 


Tears. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
18n 
1878. 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Receipts.  Exports. 


Number.  '  Number. 

94,W4   

130,946  ' 

113.379  ! 

109,854    

112,862  ' 

117.675  2,989 

150,829'  4,878 

138, 969  I        10, 971 
122, 164  3, 868 

168,235  ,         8,819 
204, 534  I        14, 132 


H.  Ex.  7,  pt  3- 


'24 
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Dirtetion  of  Motentitt  (btef). 

Home  conanmptlon tS,OOt 

Export M,13* 

Sbipment  east  ftud  Booth 9i,40t 

Total  receipts,  1883 SIH,sa 

Somrct  of  tupplg  of  httffor  five  year*. 


ma. 

1«7». 

18M. 

««. 

■«. 

». 

JTumbtT. 

as 

M,«sa 

S.OT2 

4n 

62.710 

'iS 

&,(lM 

JTumlwr. 

as 

"tot 

ITunW. 

ia.osi 

%»« 
11,  SSI 

7.SU 
(.US 

JTu«*«a^ 

*.»- 

Kentuckj- 

810 

2M 

SHEEP. 


BOOS. 

HDBtHr 

1874 357,5*7^ 

1BT5   Vn,4Sf^ 

18T6 247.489S 

1B77 319,661 

1878 360.614= 

1879 , 356,5tiU- 

1880 ; 336,867-' 

1881 338,»1 

1882 306,001^ 

1883 447,33^ 

Among  these  reoeipte,  hogs  are  ftora  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Oltnois,  and  Mia- 
eoori,  the  esaot  proportions  ot  which  csDDOt  be  deflnitel;  stated. 

Baltimoie,  as  a  oattle  market,  has  a  ^ood  etaDdiijK  and  is  rapidlf  inoraaring  in  im- 
portance, baTing  doubled  its  bnuness  since  1873.  Eler  proximity  to  the  graxti^  fleldi, 
the  pasturage  or  which  is  renowned,  the  privileges  piOTided  bf  the  ample  sloek^ 
jraroH  In  her  immediate  neighborhood,  the  light  dnes  levied  apon  the  drorera,  and 
the  Dnnaaal  oare  bestowed  npon  the  droves,  with  the  nLmoet  boility  for  shipment 
tend  to  promote  the  interest.  The  choicest  stock  is  that  received  from  Tirfprna  and 
Tenneaaee,  and,  it  is  claimed,  for  the  quality,  generally,  of  the  Baltimore  beef,  thai 
tJiere  is  none  superior  to  it. 

The  tiansaotioDB  in  hogs  since  1S74  have  increased  S6  per  cent 

The  increase  in  valne  of  exports  from  Baltimore  has  been  from  |485,383  in  1883  to 
903,2dd  for  1 B83. 

lAquort  {lehoUtaU  and  rtcHJtert). 

Knmlier GS 

Capital ;..  13,279,000 

Hands 440 

Wages (397,800 

Sales «B,aU,E0Ck 
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Leayioe  ont  that  part  of  the  basiness  which  relates  to  imported  goods,  a  most  im- 
portont  feature  is  that  of  domestic  whisky. 

The  United  States  commissioner  reports  4,178.644  gallons  rectified,  and  1,053,089 
galloDs  distilled  in  this  district  during  the  year  1883. 

The  distribntion,  for  the  same  time,  amounted  to  about  5,000,000  gallons,  of  which 
our  own  distilleries  supplied  25  per  cent.,  the  remaining  75  per  cent,  being  received 
from  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana. 

The  standard  of  the  Maryland  whisky  is  high,  and  is  thorougtily  appreciated  in 
its  higher  grades  in  the  Northern  cities  and  throughout  the  Soutnern  States. 

Most  of  tne  distribution  is  made  upon  the  reputation  of  the  brands  of  the  firms  en- 
gaged. The  character  this  market  hfia  always  enjoyed  for  fine  old  whiskies,  the  de- 
mand for  which  is  steadily  increasing,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  business  will  attain 
greater  proportions. 

Lumher  dealers  (wholesale  and  commisaUm). 

Number 74 

Capital $2,855,000 

Hands 1,315 

Wages $1,025,700 

Wholesale  and  Jobbers $10,725,000 

The  amount  of  sales,  at  wholesale,  is  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  receipts,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Kinds  of  lamber. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


BY  WATBU. 


^in)^ 


pine 


BY  BAIL. 


Lite  pine. 


Total  value 


Feet. 
165.000,000  I    $2,4T5,000 
50,000,000  I  425,000 


40, 000,  000 
70.  000, 000 


2, 000,  GOO 
1, 575, 000 


6, 475, 000 


*^e  amount  of  transactions  by  the  jobbers  and  manufacturers  is  based  upon  esti- 
^tes  of  consumption  in  Baltimore,  as — 


Kinds  of  lamber. 


SPowpine 

'  B^ne 

woods  (areraged) 


Total  ralue . 


Quantity.    |     Value. 


Fut. 
90,000,000 
40,000,000 
40, 000, 000 


$1, 350, 000 

900,000 

2,000,000 


4,250,000 


The  Mupply  of  yellow  pine  is  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
^Dd  Georgia ;  of  shingles,  mostly  from  North  Carolina ;  hard  woods  (walnut,  &c.),  from 
Indiana;  poplar,  from  West  Virginia;  oak  and  ash,  from  Pennsylyania,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana. 

White  pine  is  received,  principally,  from  Pennsylyania,  but  in  considerable  quan- 
tities from  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  the  Northwest. 

The  dlstributition  is  as  follows :  50,000,000  feet  white  pine  ;  100,000,000  feet  yellow 
pine,  and  40,000,000  feet  hard  woods  were  used  in  Baltimore  and  immediate  vicinity 
for  building  and  manufacturing  purposes,  such  as  furniture,  moldings,  ovals,  picture- 
frames,  &c. :  40.000,000  shingles  to  counties  of  Maryland,  on  the  bay  and  upper  coun- 
ties ;  also  1,000,000  exported  to  South  America. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  receipts  by  rail,  according  to  the  annexed  table,  amount 
to  173,000,000  feet,  but  a  portion  of  the  receipts  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Balti- 
more and  Potomac,  and  Western  Maryland  Bailroads  were  through  shipments  re- 
ceived heie,  but,  without  handling,  transferred  to  the  roads  running  Cwt^Wl  ^^^j^« 
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Reoeipts  by  rail,  properly  speaking,  therefore,  during  1883,  would  amount  to  110,- 
000,000  feet. 

Exports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $888,090,  the  material  being  used  chiefly 
in  fltting  up  vessels  for  grain  and  cattle. 

Lumber  receipts  and  shipments  by  rail  and  water. 


1880. 


Route. 


Beceipts. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Northern  Ceutral 

Baltlmoro  and  Potomac 


Feet. 
25, 437, 640 
43, 436, 678 
4, 149, 607 


1881. 


Shipmente.  i     Beceipts. 


Feet. 
6, 103, 280 
25,173,001 
6, 871, 656 


Feet. 
36,201,020 
60,548,788 
0, 470. 706 


Shipments. 


Feet. 
7.285,760 
43, 253, 129 
8,071,450 


Total 73,023,925,      38,158,837  1    106,289,414  1        58,610,339 


Roate. 


Baltlmoro  and  Ohio 

Northern  Central 

Baltimore  and  Potomac 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore. 

Western  Maryland 

Maryland  Central 


1882. 


1883. 


Beceipts. 


,..! 


Feet. 

50, 014, 440 

67,  678, 027 

21, 044, 632 

2,  612, 800 

2, 488, 442 

830,260 


Shipments. 


Beceipts. 


Feet. 

7,232,080 

48, 186, 804 

12, 176, 840 

48,  230, 240 

3, 001, 581 

480,000 


ToUl !     144,668,601:    120,207,276 


Feet 
50, 017, 640 
81. 537, 434 
33, 282, 640 
4, 783, 315 
1,746,336  I 
1,613,600  I 


Shipments. 


Feet. 

8,436,860 
40.041,490 
13,011,022 
51, 067, 116 

3,778,996 
621.960 


172. 980, 965         117, 856. 946 


Beceipts  by  watery  1883. 

Shingles number. 

Yellow  pine fe43t-. 


50,000,000 
165, 000, 000 


TbJH  trade  in  its  various  branches  ranks  rery  high.  Our  situation  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  business  is  most  favorable. 

It  is  a  point  at  which  the  Susquehanna  hemlock,  Carolina  yellow  pine  and  cypress, 
the  West  Virginia  hickory  and  poplar,  the  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  hard 
woods  and  white  pine,  and  the  West  India  and  Central  American  hard  woods  and 
veneering  materials  meet. 

The  different  railways  stretch  out  their  arms  to  the  Northwest  and  West,  acting  both 
as  dispenser  and  receiver. 

The  foregoing  table  exhibits  the  receipts  and  shipments  by  rail  for  the  past  four 
years,  and  indicates  the  immense  advance  made  by  the  trade  during  that  time. 

There  has  never  been  kept  any  regular  account  of  the  receipts  Dy  water,  but  the 
amount  stated  as  having  been  received  daring  the  year  1883  may  be  taken  as  substan- 
tially correct. 

Millinery  goods  (wholesale). 

Firms 8 

Capital $848,800 

Hands 216 

Wages $155,400 

Sales , 13,808,000 

The  source  of  supply  is  chiefly  domestic.  Hats  and  bonnets  are  received  from  New 
York  and  New  England,  equaling  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  value. 

Silks  and  ribbons  are  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  amount  to  30  per  cent. 

Artificial  flowers  are  chiefly  from  New  York  and  Philaidelphia  and  amount  to  18  per 
cent. 

The  imports  consist  of  hats,  bonnets,  ribbons,  silks,  velvets,  artificial  flowers, 
feathers,  and  various  trimming  goods,  from  France,  England,  and  Germany,  ana 
amount  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  value. 

The  distribution  is  made  throughout  the  West  and  South,  and  to  the  most  distant 
States  and  Territories,  from  the  Gnlf  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  Jargeat  house  engaged  in  this  bundneas  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  tins 
world,  is  iooated  here. 
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The  trade  is  an  active  one,  and  besides  the  force  employed  noted  above,  this  is  in- 
eieased  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  at  times  by  a  thousand  or  more  females. 

*  Naval  stores  and  ship  chandlers, 

Nnmber 30 

Capital $1,112,000 

Safes 13,345,100 


Receipts  and  exports  of  naval  stores. 


Receipts. 


Tear. 


I  .Spirits  of 
tarpentine. 


Rosin. 


Tar  and 
pitch. 


i  Exports  of 
rosin. 


1871. 
187J. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
18n. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 


T 


Barrels. 
22,850 
21,657 
17.979 
18,867 
16, 749 
19,557 
16, 139 
16, 379 
20,569 
19.665 
19.433 
22,837 
27,321 


Barr^. 
79,852 
80,020 
80,846 
71, 801 
70,694 
82,658 
65,753 
47, 676 
89,578 
94,158 
92,769 
141, 291 
158,124 


Barrels. 
18,243 
18,467 
19.243 
21,943 
18,686 
28,144 
20,043 
19,544 
15,062 
18.169 
9,324 
7,961 
12,452 


Barrels. 

27.914 

24,502 

15.707 

22,837 

15,817 

4,600 

6,786 

8,840 

3,120 

13,061 

27,082 

40,860 

54,459 


The  exportations  of  naval  stores  were  mostly  confined  to  Liverpool.  The  Interior 
'iiOTeinent  was  to  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  and  Cincinnati. 

Receipts  at  this  port  were  larger  for  1883  than  for  anjr  previous  year,  and  in  rosin 
^e  increase  has  been  gradual.  The  quantity  in  excess  in  1882  over  1881  was  48,5*23 
barrels,  and  in  1883  over  1882,  16,833  barrels. 

Baltimore  has  superior  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  naval  stores,  either 
*^  foreign  ports  or  to  the  interior  by  rail. 

Onr  own  market  supplies  the  ship  chandlers  with  their  stores,  and  they  supply  the 
^ants  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  shipping. 

Paper,  paper  bag,  and  box  (wholesale  dealers), 

J^nmber 17 

Capital : $2,817,000 

^ands 685 

Wages $320,580 

Product  or  sales $6,650,000 

The  product  of  several  paper  mills  located  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware, controlled  by  Baltimore  capital,  comes  to  this  market. 

Of  printing  paper  alone  the  daily  yield  is  30  tons.  Of  book,  letter,  wrapping,  straw, 
and  manilla,  the  quantities  are  such  that  for  the  latter  three  the  market  is  independ- 
ent of  outside  supplies.  In  quantities,  but  particularly  for  the  finest  qualities,  the 
supply  from  the  north  is  large.  Paper  bags  of  every  size,  quality,  and  grade,  for  every 
department  of  trade,  also  boxes  for  confections  and  storekeepers'  use,  form  an  impor- 
tant feature. 

The  distribution  to  the  markets  in  the  north  bears  good  proportion  to  'what  is  re- 
ceived from  that  quarter. 

The  distribution  is  to  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  35  per  cent.  South - 
em  States  25  per  cent.,  and  Western  States  40  per  cent. 

Inasmuch  as  so  large  a  part  of  the  above  production  lies  outside  of  Baltimore,  it  is 
preferable  to  class  this  with  distribution. 

Provisions  (wholesale  dealers). 

Number 14 

Capital $2,155,000 

Hands *        174 

Wages $75,690 

Sales $9,550,600 
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Slaughterers  and  meat  packer 8. 

Number 9 

Capital ■ $800,000 

Hands ^25 

Wages ^8,500 

Value  of  uiaterialB |:i,  104,320 

Product 83,r)02,840 

Receipts  of  Western  hog  product  at  Baltimore  during  the  years  1875  to  1883,  inclumre. 


Years. 


1875 
1876 
1877 


Pounds. 


Years. 


140. 000, 000 
132, 578, 840 
107, 632, 000 


1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


Pounds. 


Years. 


Pounds. 


122, 004,  000 

133. 572,  000 

93, 642. 000 


1881 121,586.000 

1882  81,912,000 

1883 96,396,000 


Exports  of  provisions  from  Baltimore  during  the  years  1874  to  1863,  inclusite. 


Years. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


Valae. 


DoUart. 
2,223.230 
1, 686, 751 
2, 847. 991 
2,628,707 


1878 
1879 
1880 


Valae. 


DoUart. 
3, 183,  078  < 
8,485,666 
4,208.727 


Years. 


Value. 


DoUart. 

1881 I      6,184,137 

1882 !  915.889 

1883 1.252.991 


Exports  of  tallow  from  Baltimore  during  the  years  1881  to  1883,  inclusive, 

18S1 $219,943 

1882 102,062 

1883 98,403 

England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Grermany  received  these  shipmentB.  An  appre- 
hension that  disease  might  be  transmitted  through  the  trichioia  in  pork,  caased  the 
Governments  of  Germany  and  France  to  prohibit,  within  their  limits,  the  importa- 
tion of  our  salted  meats. 

The  effect  upon  exportations  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  table  in  the  diminution  from 
1881  of  over  $6,000,000.  to  an  amount  less  than  $1,(K)0,()00  for  1882. 

Our  consuls  report  that  recent  investigations  have  dissipated  these  fears,  and  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  prohibition  is  becoming  obvious,  and  is  demanded  by  the 
laboring  classes.  So  that  it  may  be  expected  the  movement  of  these  articles  from  ns 
may  resume  its  former  proportions. 

The  supply  is  from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  the  greater  part  being 
from  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

The  home  distribution  is  to  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
the  Carolinas. 

Statement. showing  total  value  of  petroleum  traffic  (domestic  and  export)  in  Baltimore  for  the 

year  1883. 


Exported. 
Domestio 


Qaantity.  <     Twine. 


OaWmt, 
11, 789, 080 
17.509.807 


Tot«l  value 


Dottart. 
$015,888 
1.507.061 


2,428.800 
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ement  of  petroleum  exported  from  the  ports  named  for  ihe  years  1879  to  1883|  inotueive. 


Teftra. 


PhilftdelphU. 


Bftrrela. 


4, 093, 440 
3, 984, 196 
5, 172, 375 
5. 340. 040 
6, 930. 575 


7, 456. 286 

5. 251.  247 

9.  592. 469 

10, 295. 477 

10,  577, 121 


279,234,860 
251.722,270 
354.  543, 440 
369.  926. 770 
402, 299,  960 


1. 424, 275 

905,036 

1,  560, 959 

1,179,344 

978, 074 


1,861,858 
904,409 
3. 247, 091 
2,483,746 
3, 066, 780 


In  gallont. 


88,832,380 
64,295,880 
110,618,860 
83,804,650 
79. 661, 600 


Baltimore. 

Tears. 

BArreU. 

Cases. 

1 

469,880 
294,610 
871, 218 
232,465 
231,469 

1,150 

21,563 

Boston. 


In  |!;allons. 


22,994,000 
14, 780, 500 
18,566,900 
11, 684, 400 
11, 789, 080 


Barrels. 


68,287 
22,933 
74,900 
14,023 


Cases. 


88,788 

61,998 

842,282 

866,786 

264,689 


In  gallons. 


8,648,330 
1,666,680 
7, 167, 820 
4,868,600 
2,646,880 


Years- 

Biohmond. 

% 

Barrels. 

46,897 

26,886 

i,466 

10,494 
8,602 

2,260,850 

1,841,800 

228,260 

624,706 

176^000 

< 

iwithstaDding  the  fact  that  Baltimore  is  the  nearest  port  to  the  oil-produoinff 
as  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  the  trade  in  this  article  cannot  be  viewed 
encouraging  aspect.  The  laying  of  pipe  has  so  cheapened  transportation  by 
bat  the  traffic  is  no  longer  competed  for  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  and 
aly  receipts  by  rail  have  been  via  the  Northern  Central  road.  The  refining  basi- 
ls consolidated,  and  controlled  mainly  by  those  whose  interests  lie  elsewhere ; 
ler  words,  the  interests  being  largely  centered  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
tandard  Oil  Company  arbitrarily  forces  the  production  to  those  cities;  and  by 
ig  the  price  lower  than  in  Baltimore,  our  export  trade,  thus  handicapped,  has 
lished. 

lent  ofpetroleum,  showing  receipts,  exports,  and  horns  consumption  in  Baltimore  from 

1879  to  1883. 


• 

Years. 

Beoeipts. 

Exports. 

Home  dis- 

Barrels.* 

Gallons. 

tribntion. 

531,609 
441,465 
571,895 
498,498 
587,779 

26.680.460     22.0<U  Aflfl 

3,686,460 

7,842,760 

10, 088, 850 

13, 801. 400 

22, 078. 260 
28,694,750 
24,924,660 
29, 888, 977 

14, 780, 600 
18,560,900 
11, 623, 260 
11. 789. 080 

17. 609. 897 

*  Fifty  gallons  to  barreL 
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Freight  to  Antvierp  or  £rnnmi,  jwr  barrel,  (y  Mil  during  1883. 


UonthL 

a.1' 

Hoatlu. 

Kite  of 

frBl«lit., 

VodUu. 

I! 

§XE!".;:::;::::: 

t.  d. 

Dweinber 

It  ma;  be  stated  that  tbo  above  qtiantitv  was  receired  rrom  the  oil  dUlricte  of 
Pennajlvauia,  with  the  exception  uf  (37,986  bairelti)  l,t«9g,300  KallonB. 

Home  diHtribiitioQ  inctnded  that  ahipiied  thTDiiL[hoaC  Msrylaiid  and  to  Vtrgiius, 
the  CaroliDHfi,  and  Qcoruia.  This  diBtribntion  has  mcreased  from  3,500,000  in  1§79  to 
16,000,000  gallous  in  1603,  arKuiiiR  favorably  for  Baltimore's  facilitieH  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  capacity  for  retimng  crude  oil  in  this  city  is  at>out  800,000  barrels  per 
aimiim,  and  the  sapply  can,  at  any  time,  be  iDcreased  to  Hatiaf;  an;  demand. 

Rubber  goodi. 

Knmber 4 

Capital  M25.000 

Saks 11,415,500 

Of  these  goods  the  boots  and  shoos  arc  received  from  New  Englairi  and  Rhode 
Island,  to  the  value  of  9600,000. 

The  clothing  comes  from  New  York  and  CoDoeoMcut,  to  the  value  of  $350,000. 

Mechanical  rabber  supplies,  such  as  packing,  belting,  hose,  &,a.,  are  from  Boston 
and  New  Jersey,  and  amount  to  $150,000. 

The  distribution  for  the  greater  part  is  in  the  city,  probably  from  $600,000  to 
$700,000  per  annum.  The  States  of  Maryland,  the  Virginias,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  take  $950,000,  and  the  Westein  States  the  remainder,  $350,000. 

Stedtnai  {feed  and  garden ), 

Number 13 

Capital $490,000 

Sales $1,738,000 

Clover  seed  is  received  chiefly  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  timothy  from 
Cbicitfo.  Garden  seeds,  for  the  greater  part,  are  from  Canada,  New  York,  and  the 
New  Englaod  States,  and  amount  yearly  to  from  $80,000  to  $90,000. 

The  sales  to  Delaware,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  the  further  South- 
em  States,  and  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  amount  to  $550,000. 

The  exportatious  amount  to  $l,0!flS,000,  and  mark  a  regular  increase. 

In  1883  there  nere  cleared  for  export  159,692  bushels:  in  1882,  88,922;  in  1881, 
33,598,  and  in  1880, 12,891. 

Salt  {imporlart  and  dealert.') 

Number S 

Capital $%0,000 

Sales $430,000 

Imports  for  the  year  1883  were  valned  at  $157,647. 

Import*  of  tall  at  Baltimore  for  the  pait  fourteen  yean. 


T-,. 

Uvorpool. 

COMt. 

Bnlk. 

^"- 

UverpooL 

CouL 

Bnlk. 

188.07* 

ii».m 

^^ 

SatH. 

ie.afl7 
ie'.m 

B.508 

ButliU. 

104,763 

iM.afl7 

luIlM 

2e<>,tM 

!13,S3S 
380,  SSI 

1,024 

"Ok' 

^tti 

iSus 

Si 
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itlt,  wbioh  ta  in  oonatont  demand,  is  afleu  bioaght  here  from  Liverpool  at  low  rate^ 
neTcnH  ballaat;  the  snpply,  therefore,  fs  somewhat  affeoted  by  the  rates  of  outward 
Atightg  offered  Tesaels  for  return  cargoes  of  Kraio  to  Europe. 

To  the  West  and  Northwestern  Btates,  pointa  to  which  onr  Bhipmenta  are  mainl? 
dincted,  during  the  oloslng  of  the  Brie  Canal,  ench  ehipmeuts  can  be  made  from  tlila 
point  u  adTontageonsly  as  from  any  other. 

Tbbaeoo  {leaf). 

Number  of  Onua 22 

Capital 1750,000 

Taken  for  home  mannfaoturea pooDds..     9,334,638 

Tskenformaiiiifactnreof  oigaraandaigaretteB do 2,066,000 

Psine. 11,695.090 

SiportB hogsheadB..  33,733 

'afne 12,757,821 

[otalTalQOB 14,452,911 

Value  of  exporla  from  1875  te  1883  inelMive. 

•75 15,609,536 

76 5,739,612 

77.. 6,446,589 

78 , 5,166,604 

79 6,247,516 

«0 4,196,299 

*81 3,777,174 

*ea 2,886,474    ■ 

*S3 2,757,aai 

t'dtiMiit  of  tohaoeo  rte«ipU  at  Baltiuutre  and  MHtvt  of  lupply  aeeordbtg  to  iniptetio*,  alto 
export*  aHdtiookoithitndtforfourloenstof*- 


Y.™ 

MaryluDd. 

Olilo. 

ladSLf. 

TO... 

■^r- 

— 

BtoDki. 

33.01 
30,  KM 
33.254 
3i;T« 

li 

30,871 

aim 

Shit. 

us 

IB.  SOB 
0.03(1 

n,m 
m.Mt 
]e.UO 

RSOft 

4.1S3 

i.aoH 

41,610 
"."1 

obIoot 

4o|3eT 
w.m 

m;72B 
4Ci,Jie7 

iS 

4i.&ifl 

4B.B71 

as 

II 

Hhdi. 
32,51(1 
Bl.l4« 

4e,«s9 

b%m 

ssloio 

Ba,T14 

Si 

39.  BID 

33.KKI 

SB,7oa 

^04. 

14,017 

M,B7T 

S 

M.TIT 

Tera. 

•odObia 
Rallnad: 

"as- 

Kentucky. 

BilLimon 
Vlrgliii*. 

roHl;(Hila.   1    Une*.fti).i 
nuU.                Ifna. 

TotoL 

iS  834: 000 
I5,««tl.JIKI 

ailBK.Boo 

F«mit. 

10,124,228 

sliMlsso 
ifl.  V9,  i«a 

lfi,»4S,4SS 

Pouwlf. 

8.4n,n4 

B,  Ml,  838 

Pwntb. 

3,585,872 

l2U:4«I 

WV 
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Stoek  Utbaixo  on  hand  In  hading  markeU/or  yean  1880,  ISSl,  01*41862. 


Saint  Inuii 

LoDtsvill.. 

Cinoinniiti 

Nb«  York 

Blcbmoud  Bud  Vinilnls  m 

London 

Liverpool 

Bremen 

Antwerp 


i«eo. 

7,837  1 

1881.      , 

7  221 
4:1:3*2 

1882. 
3,87« 

i'i 

Bliss? 
28,771 

'■Si 

1883. 
SluU. 

1  ^in 
1  ^^ 

16,7M 

1  '^» 

This  embraces  thi 
there  are  always  coc 
inspected  and  uot  embraced  in  these 


ItM. 

i!j|il} 

1 

.1 

1 

i 

I 

1 

IS.  100  'ai.UT  ,    S.ifff      3.356 
e.SSl      5.<32  !    7,«la      3.109 
17:S58|    7:798  ■    8:m2        ,10! 

11M«    12,308  1    5.710  '      ,200 
1«,103  |1»,47S       8,04!      33*7 
-12.073  1  10.Slfl  1     5,1113         .398 
14.910     10.883       1,191  '      ,321 
8.4M       7,200      SiBBl        .587 
lB.Wa     ll.BM  1    4,838       1,822 

6.  tat 

is 
B 

12,888 
15,478 

!fSf 

l,6«l 

302 

48 

1,132 

^ 

1,270 

2.337 

»!« 

iS 

5||!m1:'S  ■•SilW 

»SS 

'      ;    '               .            "■      1                   II 

In  leaf-tobacco  Baltimore  bas  always  occupied  a  promiiieDt  and  important  pucition 
in  the  tobacco  markata  of  tlio  world.  Relating  to  tbie  branch  of  oommerco,  as  she 
la  the  only  soaboaTd  market  of  the  world,  her  poaitiou  ia  unique.  At  the  same  time 
this  is  the  only  market  in  whicli  is  received  from  flrat  hands  the  entire  crops  of  two  ' 
important  tobacco-producing  States — Maryland  and  Ohio.  Tbeae  two consi aerations 
constitute  for  her  a  strong  position  in  the  grasp  of  the  business. 

By  the  above  statement  the  stock  on  hand  for  the  years  1880, 1881,  and  1888  indicate 
her  rank  to  be  second  in  the  United  Stat-es  and  Ibvirth  in  the  world. 

The  eounties  of  Anne  Arundel.  Calvert,  Carroll,  Charles,  Frederick,  Howard,  Uont- 
gomory,  Prince  JJeorge's,  and  Saint  Mary's  produce  almost  the  entire  crop  of  Mary- 
land tobauco,  in  three  different  tyiiss.  These,  used  almost  exclusively  for  smoking 
purposes,  correspond  ta  the  varied  character  of  the  soil  iu  those  sections,  the  dnest 
-qualities  being  the  growth  of  Montgomery,  Frederick,  and  Carroll  Counties,  lying  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  State. 

Trade  with  Germany  durinc  the  year  1883  was  retarded  by  the  effort,  instigated 
mainly  by  Bismorok,  to  make  the  manufacture  of  tbe  article  a  Ooyemment  monopoly. 

This  for  the  time  was  defeated,  but  a  higher  tariff  was  imposed,  which  has  baa  toe 
effect  of  reducing  the  demand  from  that  country  for  lower  grades. 

The  demand  for  these  grades  had  been  the  more  extensive;  oonsequently,  the  arti' 
cle  of  stems  in  that  quarter,  except  in  limited  goantities,  has  beoome  almoat  nnnw- 
«han  table. 
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For  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  tobacco  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
prodacts  of  Maryland,  as  early  as  1761  its  value  alone  exceeding  the  value  of  all  other 
commodities  by  nearly  $700,000,  and  always  since  that  time  Baltimore  has  continued 
to  maintain  the  hiffh  position  gained  for  herself  as  a  market  for  the  leaf. 

Maryland  and  Ohio  tobacco  are  of  lisht  red  and  yellow  color,  and  find  their  market 
♦"xcliisively  here.  That  of  Virginia  is  l)Oth  yellow  and  dark  rich  color,  while  North 
Carolina  for  the  nio«t  part  gives  a  bright  color. 

lu  Those  growths  Baltimore  deals  largely,  they  being  taken  by  our  manufacturers, 
also  liv  our  exporters,  on  orders  for  foreign  account. 

Ill  the  latter  is  classed  a  recent  acquisition  to  business  at  this  port  in  the  shape  of 
fi^ju:ie  c'outracts,  for  Virginia  tobacco,  purchased  for  exportation  by  a  Baltimore  firm. 

To  a  limited  extent  only  is  tobacco  received  from  Pennsylvania  at  this  point.  New 
Vork  and  other  eastern  buyers  taking  the  bulk  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars. 

y^^r  the  same  n^ason  very  little  of  the  Connecticut  growth  reaches  us. 

Like  cotton,  tobacco,  though  both  of  these  are  produced  in  other  countries,  forces 
If  A  way  throughout  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  two  are  tremendous  factors  in 
"T  commerce  with  the  nations. 

I'Vance,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain  draw  largely  upon  us,  guarding 
oi-itiselves  profitably  by  monopolies  and  heavy  import  or  other  tax  to  the  benefit  oT 
tieir  revenue. 

Austria  takes  heavy  dark  Virginia  and  Kentucky  growth,  with  a  minimum  of  Mar^- 
^^  and  Ohio.  France  takes  many  shades  of  Virginia.  Ohio,  and  the  West,  and  is 
^  largest  purchaser  of  Maryland  and  Ohio  grades,  Holland  being  th^  next  largest. 
'Y^ain  takes  Kentucky  and  Virginia  growths,  and  occasionally  low-grade  Maryland, 
^'.v  takes  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  of  dark  color,  with  small  proportions  of  Maryland 
^^  Ohio. 

1^  H<trious  obstacle  to  the  tobacco  business  is  the  State  compulsory  inspection,  though 
'.^^  applied  to  the  production  of  the  State  proper.  Conceiving  that  it  is  conducted 
*^  political  machine,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  impediments  It  may  throw  in  the 
'^  of  properly  conducted  business  and  the  extent  to  which  trade,  morals,  and  the 
'^1  ic  tn*asurv  may  suffer.  Half  a  million  dollars  is  estimated  to  be  the  loss  the  trade 
■^"••rM  annually  from  the  working  of  this  law. 

'  lie  inspection  is  often  so  unreliable  and  irresponsible  in  its  character  that  this 
^  t  be  discounted  in  transactions  to  the  loss  of  tne  grower. 

'  Xving  to  the  unsatisfactory  inspections,  manufacturers  in  this  country  decline  al- 
Esther  to  use  our  product.  European  manufacturers,  formerly  extensive  buyers, 
^  decline.  England  has  ceased  t'O  buy  it,  and  American  consuls  on  the  Continent 
Europe  have  made  up  reports  of  the  unsatisfactory  position  and  the  loss  to  the  re- 
v-er  which  results  from  the  system  as  enforced  by  our  State. 

^here  will  be  no  cessation  in  the  efibrt  to  abolish  this  ruinous  bureau,  too  often  the 
^U8  of  reward  of  electioneering  influence,  bestowed  without  regard  to  fitness  for 
tition,  with  each  change  in  the  gubernatorial  chair,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  and 
>ected  that  another  two  years,  the  period  between  the  sessions  of  the  State  legisla- 
'«,  will  witness  a  change  of  sentiment,  when  the  trade  will  be  released  from  its 
^mmels  and  the  article  in  question,  of  real  merit  in  itself,  will  command  its  just 
Ine  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Dther  tobacco  than  tho  growth  of  our  own  Slate,  unhampered  by  these  regulations, 
lorted  in  free-inspection  warehouses,  not  forced  to  inspection  by  the  State,  derives 

the  benefits  of  the  other  inspection  facilities,  and  the  trade  in  tobacco  grown  in 
!ier  States  increases  with  us  correspondingly  as  that  of  our  own  growth  diminishes. 

WaU-2)aper  and  windoto  shades. 

imber 74 

pital $433,190 

iiids 450 

ages $220,941 

les  $923,100 

Previous  to  the  creation  of  the  wall-])aper  pool  in  1879  the  bulk  of  wall-paper  used 

IS  of  domestic  manufacture,  from  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey 

lis.     Though  prices  were  advanced  about  40  ])er  cent,  the  pool  was  still  able  to 

mpete  with  English  importations,  which  were  stimulated  by  the  advance.    This 

portation  continues  to  the  extent  of  about  15  per  cent. 

5f  the  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  factories  in  the  country  nineteen  are  located  in 

!W  York  Stat«,  and  furnish  three-fourths  of  the  entire  supply.     The  remaining  one- 

irth  is  furnishe*!  by  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey. 

With  the  exception  of  one  firm,  whose  trade  reaches  to  Texas  and  California,  the 

sinees  is  done  with  Baltimore  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
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Wooden  and  tcilloui-icare. 

Number ,..  13 

Capital JKM.OOO 

Hands 165 

Wages $102,750 

Sales 11,379.000 

The  articles  of  Lome  proiluctiou  are,  among  niiwy  otLers,  stamped  tiu,  glass,  oak, 
willow-wares,  corks,  brouuia,  bnialieH,  paper  and  paper  bags,  cotlou  twine  and  tcipe, 
seines,  and  refrigeratorB,  constituting  about  OU  per  ci-nt.  of  tlie  ant  ire  value. 

Ni-w  York,  New  Jerspy,  and  MasHachuBetIs  snppi;  bnckets,  mnts,  and  onrduge,  and 
the  five  or  six  linndred  articles  usi>fnl  in  lioumi-kceping  and  for  slore  use.  TLi' West- 
ern States  enpply  broom  com  anil  bandies,  veneer  dishes,  wire  sieves,  and  "aslt- 
boards;  these  States  being  Ohio,  Illiuois,  MiHsaiiri,  and  Kansas.  These  ure  distrib- 
nted  in  about  the  following  propurtions : 

Maryland,  30  per  cent.;  Delaware,  4  per  cent.;  Pennnylvania,  10 per  cent.;  Vir- 

finia  and  West  Virginia,  12  per  cent. ;  Nortli  Carolina,  H)  per  cent, ;  South  Carolina, 
0  per  cent. ;  Georgia,  13  per  cent. :  Alabama,  2  iter  cent; ;  and  Tennei«ee.  2  per  cent. 

Rtcapilalation  of  &i»ir\b«iire  trade. 


Brtuicb  of  tnid«. 


Agrlcaltanl  Impleincnta ' 

Boots  BDd  bIums 

Batter  and  cheew 

Cbloa,  cnKkn^-  and.  iitwenaware  ...  1 
ClaUu,uulniereB,TFMlDEa.  and  till-  I 

Carriages  and  RBtLoni _' 

Coal  dealen  and  lolncra 


7.VIS,0K 

B,M5,M«I 

T,'S28,  KM 

BSU.ftM 


QntcerlM,    Mas,   apices,    an 

Grain,  bread,  and  bTeadsiiiOi 

EanliFBre  conunlaslOD,  Jobb 

inet,  railroad  anppllea,  nad 


^  BTat  atorr*  and  ahip-ohandl 

T 

Dua.  wfaoleaale,  and  packers. 

^?T 

13,013,  MB 
1423,  MB 
1.41S,S0O 


ibutlKetriHle M5,4BB,M» 


The  distributive  commerce  of  Baltimore,  consisting  of  goods  jobbed  (drawu-from 
the  manufacturers,  or  original  dealers,  located  throughout  the  countr;,  inclndlog 
those  in  our  own  immeiiiate  vicinity)  is  a  commerce  so  natural  in  its  tnovement  aa  to 
work  out  for  itself  an  area  oluarly  defined ;  one  in  which  the  intereata  of  Baltimor* 
exceed  tJiose  of  any  other  citv. 

This  area  is  comprised  in  tkree  sections :  part  of  tho  middle,  all  of  the  aoutbeni  and 
sonthwestfim,  and  parts  of  tho  near  Western  States.  In  tbis  field  Baltimore  baa 
competition  from  three  sonrceB,  the  East,  the  West,  and  the  South. 

That  from  the  East  is  subdivided  into  two  claased:  First,  that  from  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  markets  of  the  Grtit  order ;  second,  that  from  Norfolk,  Uloh- 
mond,Wilminirton,  Charlotte,  CharleHton,'Cotunibta,  Atlanta,  Maoon,  Savannah,  Mont- 
gomery, Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Memphis,  markets  of  the  second  order,  whien  latter 
apply  to  the  Sontheru  States  only. 

The  first  area  of  importance  to  Baltimore  is  located  in  the  State  of  Marylftnd  (in- 
cluding that  part  borderingon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay).  The  di»- 
trict  of  Columbia,  part  of  Delaware,  southern  part  of  Pennsvlvania,  and  Virginia, 
comprising,  for  Pennsylvania,  the  conniies  of  Adams,  York,  Danpbin,  Cnmbeiland, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Beilfnrd,  and  Somerset;  and  for  Virginia  the  oonntieH  of  Fairiu, 
LoudoQD,  Clark,  Warreuton,  Slienandoah,  Fauquier,  Prince  William,  Bappabannook, 
StaBbrd,  Cnljieper,  Page,  Rockingham,  Madison,  Orange,  Spoteylvania,  KingGeaiga, 
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^x^eene,  Augusta,  Highland,  Bath,  Albemarle,  Westmoreland,  North amberland,  Rich- 
xuond,  Lancaster,  Esttex,  Middlesex,  King  and  Queen,  Glouoester,  York,  Matthews, 
^^leM)u,  Rockbridge,  Alleghany,  Botetourt,  Amherst,  Buckingham,  Fluvanai  and  Ap- 
Pozuattox. 

The  trade  in  this  area  which  goes  to  other  distributive  points,  when  likecommodi- 
^i^  are  handled  in  Baltimore,  is  spasmodic,  and  in  the  case  of  no  city  amounts  to 
■nearly  90  great  value  as  does  the  distributive  commerce  of  this  city  in  such  section. 

Comf»etition  in  this  quarter  comes  fix)m  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  but  is  not 
0X*pr©wive. 

Therefore  the  greater  proximity  to  these  sections,  with  less  freight  incurred,  renders 
^1^  trade  stable  and  constantly  increasing. 

The  second  area,  located  in  the  States  oF  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ten- 
Xftcssee,  Misaiasippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  is,  com- 
Yxiercialiy  speaking,  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  Baltimore,  and  is  hotly  con- 
'^^sted  for. 

The  strongest  competitors  for  the  trade  of  the  first  six  named  States  are  Boston, 
^Kew  York,  and  Philadelphia,  bnt  reference  to  tonnage  statements  of  three  of  the 

^toathem  lines,  pages ,  shows  that  Baltimore  secured  the  largest  percentage  of 

^he  trade. 

The  other  competitors,  denominated  as  of  the  second  order,  are  the  southern  cities, 
^'orfolk,  Richmond,  Wilmington,  Charlotte,  Charleston,  Columbia,  Augnsta,  Macon, 
JLtlanta,  Savannah,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  and  Memphis.    Already,  in  some  branches 
of  trade,  these  markets  have  become  quite  prominent. 

But  for  these  local  or  domestic  opponents  (who  draw  their  supplies  largely  from 
this  point)  Baltimore  would  control  to'  a  greater  extent  (excepting  products  of  the 
West)  the  trade  of  these  sections,  the  chief  hindrance  to  which  is  the  ability  of  these 
markets  to  distribute  more  quickly,  and  at  somewhat  lower  freight,  as  also  to  the  fact 
that  Baltimore  cannot  directly  market  the  products  of  the  said  territory. 

This  competition  is  not  detrimental  to  this  city  as  reflecting  her  inabilitv  to  supplv 
goods  at  lower  prices,  but  operates  from  the  necessity  of  replacing  stocks  in  small 
quantities.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  diversity  of  Baltimore's  interests  and  the 
privilege  of  receiving  from  first  hands  attract  those  same  buyers  in  advance  of  the 
season's  wants,  so  that  the  permanency  of  the  city's  trafiic  may  not  be  considered  as 
affected  thereby. 

In  thifi  second  area  also,  particularly  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana^  and  Texas,  Western  competition  becomes  very 
pressing,  chiefly  from  the  cities  of  Saint  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago, 
and  other  western  and  southwestern  cities  of  the  second  class,  such  as  Memphis,  Little 
•fiock,  Mobile.  Nashville,  Houston,  d&c. 

Thesti  markets  monopolize  to  a  certain  extent  the  distribution  of  the  producta  of 
l^be  West,  viz,  agricultural  products,  live-stock,  and  the  manufactures  of  wood  and 
iron,  agricultural  implements,  hardware,  d&c,  also  the  products  of  the  mines.    In 
other  classes  of  goods  as  well  this  competition  is  becomingformidable. 

In  the  third  area,  that  comprised  in  parts  of  the  near  Western  and  Southwestern 

&tat«s,  as  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  competition  comes 

^&»m  both  directions — Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  in  the  East,  and  Cincin- 

X^ati,  Chicago,  and  Pittsburgh  in  the  West,  and  from  markets  of  the  second  class,  such 

^i«  Parkersbnrg,  Wheeling,  and  Columbus. 

This  area  is  the  smallest  and  perhaps  the  most  hotly  contested  of  any  of  the  seo- 
'^dons  alluded  to,  because  all  of  our  rommercial  relations  in  this  territory  must  be  car- 
icd  on  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  commercial  resistance  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
ji;reater  number  of  sources  of  supplv  for  commodities  moved. 

Confessing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  path,  the  past  gives  encouragement  that  in  this 
section  increase  of  traffic  will  be  gained  year  by  year  and  resolutely  maintained. 

There  are  a  few  lines  of  goods  included  in  the  foregoing  which  embrace  a  wider  field 
in  their  distribution,  such  as  straw  goods,  leather,  millinery,  paper,  coal,  and  naval 
stores,  which  are,  in  part-,  originally  produced  in  Baltimore.  These  find  a  market 
throughout  every  State  and  Territoi*y,  as  also  005*66,  sugar,  molasses,  foreigu  fruits, 
chemicals,  iron  and  steel,  and  all  other  articles  originating  here  through  being  directly 
imported  at  this  port.  Competition  in  005*60,  molasses,  sugar,  foreign  fruits,  and 
chemicals  proceeds  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Montreal,  Boston,  and  New  Chileans. 
The  export  distribution  includes  cotton,  grain  and  flour,  live  animals,  petroleum, 
tobacco,  and  cooperage  materials. 

In  this  branch  competition  proceeds  as  follows:  Cotton,  all  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports; 
grain  and  flour,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans;  live  stock,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Philadelphia ;  petroleum,  New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  tobacco, 
New  York. 
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SOME  OF  THE  LEADING  PRODUCTIVE  INTERESTS  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Agricultural  implements  manufacturers. 

Number • ID 

Capital 1375,000 

Hands 220 

Wages $114,400 

Materia $170,000 

Product $550,000 

This  is  a  growiufi^  indastry,  though  confined  to  the  more  mo<lest  style  of  implements. 
Nothing  has  been  attained  in  the  way  of  important  inventions,  so  largely  the  product 
of  the  larger  States,  as  also  States  where  pecnliar  modes  of  agriculture  exist. 

The  material  is  found  with  us. 

The  distribution,  to  a  great  extent,  is  confined  to  this  State  and  acyoining  States  to 
the  south,  with  only  a  triflis  for  exportation. 

Manufactures  of  boots ^  shoes,  and  the  uppers  far  shoes. 

Number 17 

Capital $765,500 

Hands 2,154 

Wages $714,723 

Value  of  material $1,459,339 

Product $2,655,560 

This  industry,  bein^  of  recent  introduction,  may  present  an  aggregate  of  business 
small,  when  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the  more  northern  cities,  which  are  rec- 
ognized as  thn  home  of  this  industry.  The  Rteady  increase  from  its  introduction  to 
the  present  time  indicates  its  growth  to  have  been  vigorous  and  healthy.  All  the  con- 
ditions  are  favorable  to  its  development — the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  labor,  the 
reasonableness  of  all  other  charges,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  this  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply  for  the  raw  material — all  point  to  the  future  as  one  of  promise  for  this  branch 
of  manufacture  in  this  market. 

The  style  and  orijjinality,  with  excellence  of  workmanship,  have  given  this  market 
a  fine  reputation.  For  sui)ply,  ODe-third  of  total  value,  or  $486,446,  consists  of  oak 
sole  leather  from  the  home  market ;  one-third,  or  $486,446,  calf-skins,  65  per  cent,  of 
which  is  domestic,  finished  by  our  curriers,  leaving  35  per  cent,  for  imported  (French 
calf  and  kid).  The  remaining  third,  $486,446,  consists  of  brown  drillings,  ducks  of 
home  manufacture,  chiefly,  and  low  grades  from  the  South,  with  kid  and  goat,  of 
homo  make,  and  from  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia,  and  of  buff  and  green  leathers, 
from  New  England,  and  of  home  make. 

This  product  is  distributed  as  far  west  as  California,  and  south  to  Texas,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : 

Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Vii^nia,  $1,129,446:  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  California,  and  the  Territories,  $SS5,556 ;  other  Western 
States,  $398,334 ;  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Louisi- 
ana, $862,224. 

N.  B. — See  article  on  boots  and  shoes  under  head  of  distribution  Qobbing). 

Brick  and  tile  man^factures, 

Number  of  firms 61 

Capital $1,178,902 

Hands 1,969 

Wages $507,479 

Value  of  material $310,224 

Value  of  product $1,084,921 

The  peculiar  fitness  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  has  given  to  the  bricks 
made  here  a  name  and  a  fame,  and  the  business  is  one  of  great  importance. 

For  terra-cotta  work,  potteries,  and  articles  used  in  chemical  works,  the  material 
abounds  in  the  neighborhood ;  these  different  branches  are  worked  with  success,  in- 
dicating expansion  in  the  future.  The  mannfaotare  of  tiles  is  becoming  important 
from  the  growing  taste  displayed  for  these  articles  in  house  decoration.  Our  prodno- 
tions  for  aesign^  quaint  or  elegant,  and  for  perfection  of  finish,  leave  little  to  be  de- 
sired in  companson  with  an  imported  article. 
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Brtady  steam  hakeries, 

7 

$450,000 

456 

.% $182,418 

terial $d44,945 

$1,550,000 

18U8  of  1880  exhibits  the  number  of  bakeries  at  316,  with  a  capital  of  $832,000 
)daot  of  $2,172,000,  which  inolades  the  family  shops  that  make  by  hand, 
above  excludes  such  and  includes  only  the  wholesale,  or  those  who  bake  upon 

iir  is  chiefly  from  the  west,  Maryland  furnishing  only  a  small  part, 
iracter  of  the  goods  is  high  and  though  only  a  limited  amount  ffoes  to  the 
liladelphia,  the  importation  of  English  crackers  has  greatly  declined,  as  a 
)ur  improvements  in  style  and  exceflence. 

enterprising  West  these  goods  are  sent  and  the  expansion  in  this  direction  la 
^d  by  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

itribution,  beyond  the  large  home  consumption,  is  to  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
aware,  the  Virginias,  the  Carolinas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
nts  are  made  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  and  considerable  quanti- 
iken  by  the  foreign  and  domestic  shipping. 

ClotkierSy  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 

•■ 59 

$5,067,000 

iployed 12,864 

kid $2,397,900 

material $8,250,760 

duct  and  sales $12,002,000 

liolesale  manufacture  of  clothing,  commencing  as  earlv  as  the  year  1838, 
luch  growing  proportions  in  18^  as  in  1859  to  take  the  lead  m>m  other 

red  greatly  during  the  years  of  the  war  by  the  withdrawal  of-  the  southern 
em  trade,  which  has,  since  1865,  however,  been  regained,  so  that  now  it 
ry  prominently  in  comparison  with  its  rivals.  The  standard  of  excellence 
I^assed  elsewhere,  and  the  facilities  Cor  producing  at  a  minimum  cost,  owing 

expenses,  enable  our  dealers  to  hold  their  own  against  the  sharpest  compe- 
such  an  extent  that  considerable  quantities  of  the  manufactured  article  find 
'  back  to  the  sources  of  the  raw  material.  This  latter  is  derived  in  about  the 
ns  of  five-eighths  from  New  York  and  New  England,  one-eighth  from  Penn- 

one-eighth  from  Maryland,  one-eighth  onl^  being  of  foreign  importation.     . 
portauce  of  this  industry  may  be  appreciated  &om  the  fact  that  nearly 
)  are  annually  disbursed  in  it,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  distributed  among 
rsons,  a  worthy  class  of  operatives  who  find  steady  employment. 

itrlbution  is  proportioned  about  as  follows : 

I $900,000 

ania 500,000 

1,400,000 

rolina 780,000 

> 300,000 

ginia 906,000 

folina 890,000 

e,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi 1,080,000 

and  Texas 800,000 

liana,  Ilbnois,  Missouri,  and  such  large  trade  centers  as  Clncin- 

hicago,  and  Saint  Louis 3,500,000 

k.  and  New  England 946,000 

igej  ooackf  and  wagon  manufacturers,  carriage  goods  and  children's  carriages. 


%." 


73 

$398,000 

639 

$279,836 

\ $389a7*'i 

^^V^^*^ 
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Among  the  articles  naed  leather  is  almost  exclnsiTely  of  domestic  mmnofibetiiie,  tki 
enameling,  graining,  and  finishing  being  done  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  New  Toik, 
the  cloth  and  carpets  being  foreign  and  domestic,  the  former  in  proportion  of  65  per 
cent,  foreign,  and  35  per  cent,  domestic  ;  and  ibr  carpets,  probably ,  foreign  15  p« 
cent,  and  American  85  per  cent. 

Habs,  spokes,  rims,  shafts,  and»bows  come  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  PennsylTania,  aoi 
North  Carolina ;  springs  from  Newark  and  Pittsburgh ;  glass,  in  the  higher  rliwfii  of 
coach,  is  of  French  mannfactare. 

The  work,  from  the  most  stylish  coach  to  the  plain  Tehicle  for  snbnrban  use,  iiof 
the  best  class.  The  heavy  class,  from  the  express  and  transportation  to  the  ordkiij 
dray,  find  readv  sale  in  competition  with  the  work  of  the  Northern  manafaetoiai, 
once  considered  to  lay  claim  to  great  superiority. 

The  distribution  is  mostly  confined  to  the  vicinity  and  near-by  parts  c^nei^borinf 
States. 

Siaiemtmt  covering  the  eamning  and  JUkiug  iuteretU  of 


Fmit  and      Qyatera  sad      .t.^ 


Hmnber  of  firms 120    

Capital $2,456,000        $6^50,342  .    $^m,V^ 

Handa 11,«05  :  20^807  8,411 

Wajw $1,800,514        $1,0BS.000      $190,314 

ValoD  of  material $5.840,i«5        $4,908^100  .  $11,05^ UA 

Valae  of  prodaet $8,791,a»4        $7,«n,lA2    $li,4M,Ml 

The  number  of  hands  employed  and  wages  paid  are  estimated^  but  the  figures  in 
only  set  down  after  careful  investigation.  (K  the  20,807  persons  engaged  maoy  of 
the  shoremen  find  employment  in  packing  fruit  in  its  season. 

The  fishermen  number  12,484  and  the  shoremen  8,323. 

These  two,  the  fishing  and  vegetable,  which  constitute  the  canning  interests,  aio 
among  the  most  important  of  all  of  our  industries. 

The  population  represented  by  the  number  of  persons  who  thus  find  employment 
equals  75,000,  while  the  wages  and  eaminjgs  of  this  class  exceed  $2,000,000  per  annum. 

The  packing  business  promotes  the  fishing  business,  and  also  stimulates  among  the 
farmers  the  ciutivation  to  rare  excellence  of  specialities,  such  as  sweet  com,  tomatoes, 
peas,  beans,  and  fruits.  Probably  50  per  cent,  of  these  specialties  are  destined  to  this 
nse. 

Certain  firms  pay  particular  attention  to  some  two  or  three  of  theee  prodncte,  and 
their  brands  are  as  well  known  in  foreign  countries  as  at  home. 

It  is  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the  tin  plate  imported  from  England  at  this 
point  IS  absorbed  by  this  business,  and  the  nuniber  of  cans  used  will  aggregate  Utoa 
80,000,000  to  100,000,000  in  number. 

In  addition  to  the  large  consumption  in  our  own  country,  every  quarter  and  nearly 
every  country  of  the  globe  draws  upon  this  market  for  some  one  or  other  of  these 
articles. 

No  ship  sailing  to  a  distant  port  can  complete  her  stores  without  regarding  these 
luxaries  as  necessities.  Those  engaged  in  the  business  are  regarded  as  shrewd  and 
careful  operators,  and  generally  the  traffic  liberally  rewards  their  energetic  and  pains- 
taking labors. 

Tlie  shipment  of  oysters  in  shell  by  car-loads  to  the  We8tem  cities  during  the  period 
between  toe  Ist  day  of  September  and  the  1st  day  of  April  reaches  a  lar^  figure,  only 
to  be  coniectured  by  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  luxury  m  every  quar- 
ter and  the  abundant  resources  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries. 

Stimulated  by  this  demand  the  greed  of  the  fishers  threatens  the  extermination  of 
the  bivalve,  whose  propagation  and  growth  to  perfection,  no  less  than  in  the  case  of 
other  created  nature,  are  subject  to  nature's  laws. 

So  seriuuH  are  the  depredations  in  this  province  that  this  wanton  destruction  has 
been  the  subject  of  State  legislation.  Stringent  laws  have  l)een  enacted,  with  penal- 
ties, and  a  navy  established  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  State  in  her  waters. 

Sha<l,  mackerel,  terrapins,  and  crabs,  each  in  their  season,  are  also  important  fea- 
tureH  iu  this  domestic  ex|)ortation. 

Cotton  manufacture*  in  Maryland^  operated  chiefly  by  Baltimore  capital,  and  whoee  product 

is  marketed  in  Baltimore. 

Factories 21 

Looms 2^469 

Spindles 12e,5l4 

Hands 4.796 
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Capital  $5,055,000 

Wages $1,016,000 

Bales  cotton  cousamed d2, 973 

Raw  material,  cost $4,476,866 

Value  of  product $6,302,500 

The  above  comprehensive  heading  is  adopted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the.se 
are  statistics  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  inasmuch  as,  though  the  factories  are  without 
the  cit^  limits,  they  are  within  easy  distances,  owned  and  operated  by  Baltimore 
capitahsta,  and  through  these,  her  merchants,  the  product  is  distributed  as  indicated 
by  what  follows : 

The  character  of  goods  manufactured  by  the  above  mills  is  heavy,  the  finer  grades 
coming  from  the  New  England  States,  to  which  section  and  New  York  our  goods  are 
•ent  in  proportion  of  about  15  to  20  per  cent.  Home  consumption  or  the  iobbing 
trmde  take  about  40  per  cent. ;  the  balance  is  taken  by  the  West  and  Soutn.  The 
heavier  goods,  such  aa  ducks,  are  sent  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  whiten  every 
Ciea,  as  was  formerly  said  of  our  ships. 

The  general  character  of  the  business  is  healthy  and  solid,  though  the  dividends 
>n«v  not  be  large. 

Tlie  climate  preeents  advantages  to  this  manufacture.  They  are  subject  neither  to 
^He  extreme  heat  or  cold  of  other  latitudes,  where  the  dog-days  of  snmmer  and  the 
^ow  temperatore  of  winter  affect  the  fiber  and  influence  the'  amount  of  labor,  and  thus 
lieteoToIogical  qut^stions  enter  in  calculations  where  no  item  can  be  overlooked  in 
t;lie  competition  for  profits. 

Derangements  from  these  causes  have  in  some  cases  been  estimated  to  amount  to  a 

of  90  to  35  per  cent. 
The  iroporta  of  mannfactnred  cotton  goods  for  1883  amounted  in  value  to  $245,403, 
id  were  taken  mostly  by  the  retail  tn^e. 


^^tm^faeiMrfr$  of  candy  and  oanfeotUmB  and  imparter$  of  and  wkole$ale  dealer$  in  foreign 

fruiU, 

dumber  of  firms 37 

Capital $1,104,234 

Hands  employed 529 

Wagea  to  mannfactnriug  hands. $207,704 

Valne  material  and  stocks $1,878,339 

Total  Talne  manufactured  products  and  foreign  fruits $3,101,  :i34 

The  above  total  valne  of  manufactured  products  and  of  foreign  fruits,  aggregating 
$3,101,334,  is  allotted  aa  follows:  To  candy  and  confections,  $1,502,500;  loreign  and 
domestic  oranges,  melons,  figs,  grapes,  raisins,  currants,  dates,  citron,  prunes,  ba- 
nanas, pineapples,  and  cocoannts,  $760,834;  fancy  groceries,  jellies,  preserves,  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  prepared  meats,  and  shell-fish,  1^38,000. 

The  market  is  well  supplied  by  the  irregular  but  frequent  arrivals  of  cargoes  of 
fruit,  dus.,  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean.  Such  imports  in  the  year 
1883  amounted  to  $410,834. 

California  and  Florida  fruits  are  in  plentiful  supply.  Candy  is  of  pure  quality, 
the  absence  of  terra  alba  and  other  adulterations  being  a  conspicuous  feature.  The 
value  of  sugar  used  in  its  manufacture,  coming  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  re- 
fineries, annually  amounts  to  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

DiaiillerieB, 

Number 5 

CapiUl $1,500,000 

Hands 150 

Wages $80,000 

Product $2,000,000 

The  distillers  have  earned  a  first-class  reputation  for  their  brands  of  whiskies,  and 
are  generally  activelv  engaged. 

The  quantity  distilled  during  the  year  1883  by  them  amounted  to  1,053,088  gallons, 
as  appears  by  the  annexed  report  of  the  Commissioner. 

This,  though  indicating  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  the  product  of  the  three 
previous  years,  shows  that  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  years  from  1874  to  187t),  the  quantity  has  doubled  itself. 

The  business  has  suffered  embarrassment  from  accumulated  stocks  of  old  whiskies, 
and  the  necessity  of  their  removal  from  bonded  warehouse  in  cases  where  the  limit 
of  three  years  has  expired. 

H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3 -25 
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The  diHtribntion  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  aboat  2o  per  cent,  for  home  eoisamp- 
tion,  50  per  cent,  to  the  northern  marketa,  and  25  per  cent,  to  the  Sontbem  sod 
Southwestern  States. 


Fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30— 


Distilled  spir-     Tax  paid  on     m.*iiuji  mA, 

ito  otiier  than  withdiSwaUfor '^f^Jlff' 

fruit  biandy.    oonsnraptioa.  ■  **"™"^ 


OaUans. 

1874 ;  &56,275 

1875 '  390.387 

1876 558. 997 

1877 c I  809.913 

1878 !  681.245 

1879 884,705 

1880 1  1.508.572 

18»1 ;  2,299.543 

18S2 I,e08s831 

1883 '  1,053.088 


DoOan.  Mlimi. 

340,226  30   

362,615  41  I 

441,092  68    

783,397  OS  ' -•• 

510,965  58  fnflf^ 

586,515  36  SwWl.% 

561,254  48!         3,406»«<* 
472,727  80  1         3,996^% 
657,686  47  X9J9,^ 

1,285,689  14'         4.178,  •»* 


Manufactures  of  drug$  and  ckemioaU  and  patent  medtctii««,  and  whole$ale  deaUn  in  drm^*' 

Nnmber -- ^ 

Capital  and  stock -. $4,978,! 

Hands 1,  L     ^^ 

Wages |939,a5*^] 

Stock  and  material i |5,021.&'^J 

Product  and  sales $10,519,5^^ 

It  is  impossible  in  this  line  of  bosinees  to  separate  the  jobbing  and  the  manofie^ 
nring  interests.    It  is  preferable  to  class  the  above  with  mannfactnres. 

The  total  product  or  sales  as  compared  with  the  amount  represented  by  materiaJ* 
and  wages  does  not  give  the  idea  of  profits  resulting  therefrom,  as  a  very  conaider' 
able  amount  of  the  total  would  belong  to  drugs  and  chemicals  jobbed. 

The  importation  of  chemicals  and  dm^  during  the  year  18tJ3  was  valoed  Mt 
|l,llly323.  English  chemicals,  carbonate,  including  sal  soda,  soda  aah,  and  caustic 
soda,  aggregated  34,30H  packages,  against  23,276  in  1882,  and  ^106  in  1881.  There 
were  14,606  tons  brimstone  imported  in  1883,  against  11,633  in  1882,  and  14,873  in  10^ 
Of  nitrate  of  soda  imports  in  188:^  were  36,757  bags,  against  28,954  in  1882,  and  20,061 
in  1681. 

These  figures  bring  this  branch  of  business  into  marked  prominence.  There  are 
several  establishments  manufacturing  chemicals,  such  as  oil  of  vitriol,  mnriatic  and 
nitric  acids,  sulphate  of  ammonia^  smphoric  acid,  epsom  and  glauber  salts,  solphates 
of  Heda  aud  iron,  saltpeter.  Oi  bicnromate  of  potash,  Baltimore  boasts  the  only 
ebtablishment  in  America. 

These  are  consumed  by  the  manufacturers  of  fertilicers  and  wholesale  droggisti, 
and  generally  are  of  a  quality  to  render  our  pharmacists  independent  of  other 
markets. 

IndijB^euous  roots,  possessing  chemical  or  medicinal  qnalities,  are  consumed  in  large 
quantities,  and  shipped  hence  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Patent  medicines  ngnre  largely  in  the  above  table.  Some  of  these  have  attained 
great  popularity  and  are  reckoned  among  the  most  important  of  the  city's  industries. 

The  proprietors  occupy  fine  warehoujses,  iHsue  immense  quantities  of  printed  mat- 
ter from  tneir  own  presses,  give  employment  to  hundreds,  and  send  their  agents  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  distribution  is  through  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  the 
Virginias,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama  of  drugs;  throughout  the 
continent  for  chemicals,  and  throughout  the  world  lor  patent  medicines. 

Statement  of  the  manufacture  of  fertilizerB  in  and  near  Baltimore. 


Yean. 


187U 
1880 
1883 


EttAb* 

liah- 

ments. 


5 
18 
27 


CapitaL     i  Handa. 


$372,500 
3. 241. 370 
4,468,900 


Wages.       MateriaL 


83      $37,982 

881  I    254.056 

1,017  1    438.829 


$396,344 
2.889,228 
4.082,284 


Tons  of 

2,000 
paanda. 


214.809 
888^000 


Tahieat 
$20  per 


$4711880 
4,287.888 
8^790.000 
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The  above  value  of  1^20  per  ton  is  used  merely  as  affording  the  best  comparison  with 

the  years  1670  and  18&0,  not  as  a  fair  average  value  for  188:i. 
The  actnal  value  of  the  output  of  the  twenty-seven  facforios  ninv  safelj'  be  put 

down  at  between  $10,000,000  and  $12,000,000.     The  amount  of  acid  phosphate  (either 

South  Carolina  phosphate  Pushed  and  dissolved  with  sulphuric  acid  of  47"^  streu^th, 

ora  mixture  of  it  with  kainit,  German  salts  of  potash)  reaches  probably  from  100,000 

to  150,000  tons  ;  the  quautity  of  complete  fertilizers,  that  is  ammoniated  superphos- 

pliates,  the  same  amount,  while  the  balance  is  represented  by  special  com])ounds  of 

^arioas  grades,  made  by  the  Several  establishments,  according  to  formulas  furnished 
^y  the  purchasers.    The  former  (acid  phosphates)  had  an  average  market  value  of 
Aot  less  than  $16  nor  more  than  $24  per  ton,  according  to  the  percentage  of  available 
Pliogphoric  acid. 

The  complete  fertilizeis  ranged  from  $30  to  $40  and  as  high  as  $50,  according  to  the 
'itgber  or  lower  analysis,  and  the  basis  of  raw  materials,  while  the  last-named  class 
averaged  about  $30  to  $36  per  ton. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  with  absolute  certainty  at  the  proportions  in  which  the 
varions  raw  materials  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  these  manures.  The  follow- 
iug  figures  represent,  however,  fair  approximations: 

2>ome«<tc  supply. — Crude  phosphate  rock  (land  and  river  rook)  from  the  exten- 
sive deposits  in  South  Carolina,  forms  the  main  ingredient.  It-s  reciepts  at  this  port 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  lb82,  amounted  to  52,3(jl  tons;  auring  1883  to 
*^,6r»6  tons. 

Among  the  sources  from  which  ammonia  is  principally  derived,  the  first  rank  is  oc- 
cupied by  tankage,  ground  cracklings,  <&c.,  suppliea  by  the  large  cities,  mainly  those 
^^restem  towns  wnere  large  slaughtering  houses  are  located. 

The  quantity  of  this  receivea  at  Baltimore  in  1883  is  estimated  at  about  20, COO 
tona,  valued  at  $500,000.  Blood,  animal  matter,  famished  also  by  slaughter-houses, 
ifcnotheT  source  of  ammonia,  to  the  extent  of  about  12,000  tons,  representing  iu  1883 
the  value  of  $480,000. 

Of  bones,  crude  and  ground,  there  were  consumed  in  1883  not  less  than  15,000  tons, 
valued  at  about  $500,000. 

Fiah  scraps,  wet  and  dry,  supplied  by  the  oil  fisheries  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
partly  from  Delaware  and  Long  Island  Sound,  were  consumed  during  the  same  time 
in  Baltimore  to  the  extent  of  am>ut  12,000  tons,  valued  at  about  $350.0(X). 

Bone  black,  from  sugar  and  glucose  refineries,  also  entered  into  this  manufacture 
to  the  amount  of  4,000  or  5,000  tons,  valued  at  from  $75,000  to  $100,000. 

To  this  quantit-v  must  be  added  the  natural  guanos  from  islands,  rocks,  and  keys  • 
appertaining  to  the  United  States,  estimated  (inoluding  Navassa  Island-  phosphates) 
»t  16,000  tons,  and  representing  a  value  of  about  $200,()00. 

FOREIGN  SUPPLY. 

statement  ahawing  ike  imports  into  the  United  States  of  sulphur  or  hrimstonct  crude  nitrate 
of  soda f  acetate^  sulphate^  phosphate^  and  all  other  salts  of  soda,  guanoy  hones  and  bone 
dust^  and  all  other  fertilieerSf  etc.y  during  the  nine  months  ending  March  31,  18^  {accord- 
ing to  report  of  Joseph  Nimmo,  jr. ). 


▲rtioles. 


Bones  and  bone  doat 

Chloride  of  lime pounds. 

Oypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris,  nngronnd tons. 

Onaiio: 

From  bonded  ialanda do... 

From  foreign  conntries do . . . 

Soda: 

Niteate  of pounds . 

Acetate,  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  all  other  aalta  of do. . . 

Sulphur  or  orimstone,  crude tons. 

All  other  fertilisers,  etc 


Total 


Quantity. 


71, 131, 972 
111,444 

15.700 
6,268 

75, 128, 018 

7, 210. 416 

76,484 


Value. 


$293. 315 
669.687 
111,  261 

379,  578 
61,  510 

1, 514, 359 

49,619 

1,  888, 819 

679,765 


5, 647, 913 


The  actual  receipts  in  Baltimore  of  brimstone  during  1883  were,  from  foreign  ports, 
16,175,  and  from  American  ports,  1,200 ;  total,  17,375  tons,  valued  at  $434,375.  Of 
nitrate  of  soda,  3,398,700  pounds,  valued  at  $78,170;  and  of  kainit,  32,497  tons,  val- 
ued at  $194,982. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers 
and  imported  nrom  foreign  countries  the  market  of  Baltimore  consumes  fully  30  per 
cent. 
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Direction  of  movement  during  the  season  of  ld82-'83,  as  per  report  of  seeretary  of  i\e     — ^Vc. 

tional  Fertilizer  Association, 


States. 


Traceable.  Estimated. 


TffJwYork 

N«w  Jersey 

Delaware. 

-Fi'Dnsylvaiiia  .. 

Marvland 

'TheVirjcinias.. 
^•rtli  ('arolina. 
iSouth  Carolina. 

Oeorfia 

f  lorida 

JLlabama 

Jf  issisaippi 

Ohio 


Tom.      I 
2,045  I 
21,113 
4.744  ! 
49,658  I 
50,865  I 
70.216  I 
90.537  I 
108,656 
139.698 
1.883 
35.924 
2,582 
2,463 


Tons. 
30,000 
35.000 
10,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
90,000 
90,000 

125,000 

5,000 

45,000 

20,000 

20,000 


Traceable. '  Estima.  9  «d. 


Louisiana  . . . .  ^. 

Tennessee 

Misaonri 

Illinois 

liichigan 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

District  of  Columbia. 
New  England  States 
Other  weatem  States 


Total. 


The  difference  between  the  traceable  and  actual  or  estimated  oonfiamption  arii 
fW>m  the  fact  that  the  latter  inclades  the  English  mannres  brought  to  the  Unit9  ^ 
States  and  the  product  of  all  factories  whose  output  has  not  been  traced  by  railiuai  ^ 
statistics. 

Lookin^r  at  the  development  of  this  business  within  the  few  years  that  hmve  pi 
4iinee  its  incoptioUi  the  facilities  brought  by  the  skill  of  the  chemist  to  bear  apon  i1 
future,  the  fact  that  the  debris  of  centuries  past  are  found  in  beds  which  may 
liermed  tields,  that  the  merest  refuse  which  formerly  found  its  way  through  ibe  cul 
^r,  only  to  breed  poison  and  engender  disease,  can  now  be  utilized  as  an  ingredien'^ 
of  an  article  prominent  in  commerce  and  of  vital  importance  to  agriculture,  is  sen*^ 
:«broad  to  every  quarter  to  act  as  an  effective  and  powerful  remedial  asent  in  quick' 
oaiQ|;;  sterile  soils  and  giving  renewed  youth  to  overworked  fields — wnen  all  this  im 
considered,  it  would  appear  that  the  fertilizer  manufacture  in  the  fhture  might  be 
•capable  of  an  expansion  almost  boundless. 

Every  part  of  the  country  presents  sections  of  waste,  sterile,  oyerworked  soils^ 
^vrhere  a  demand  must  arise,  and  where  this  want  is  already  felt  it  must  iocreaiw, 
"^rhile  now  tracts  will,  through  the  application  of  fertilizers,  invite  occupancy  and 
vDcrease  of  acreage. 

The  store  of  material,  supplied  without  stint,  brought  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
«earth,  and  the  gleanings  supplied,  both  by  the  practice  of  economy  and  the  lack  of 
«t,  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  receiving  and  claHsifylng,  the  presumed  profit  that  is 
•offered  to  the  investor,  with  the  enterprise  that  is  never  lacking;  these  considerations 
4Mi8ure  fur  the  business  an  importance  that  will  far  eclipse  that  gained  for  it  during 
the  la.st  decade. 

In  this  growth  Baltimore  must  participate,  her  position,  viewed  with  reference  to 
Tthe  ocean  or  the  prairie,  enabling  her  to  avail  herself  of  every  avenue  for  the  collec* 
itiou  of  material  and  for  the  distribution  of  the  manufactured  compound. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  while  men  lion  inj^  that  the  arable  acreage  of 
Tthe  United  States,  if  manured  as  intensely  as  is  done  in  the  countries  that  stand 
Iiju:he8t  as  regards  agricnitural  progress,  namely,  Belgium,  Holland,  England,  parts 
«of  Germany,  &c.,  would  require  between  9,000,000  and  10,000,000  tons  of  manures, 
rinstead  of  the  900,000  which  are  not  quite  consumed  at  present. 

The  future  of  the  industry  contains,  therefore,  the  promise  of  a  ten-fold  expansion. 

(The  data  regarding  this  line  of  trade  has  been  revised  and  partly  fumishea  by  the 
<Chemical  and  Fertilizer  Exchange  of  Baltimore  and  partly  by  the  National  Fertjliier 
.Association.) 

Furniture  (mant^actures  and  wholesale  dealers). 

Number 73 

Capital 1825,600 

illands l,f»50 

Wages $890,  (KX) 

Value  of  material  $1,386,660 

Value  of  product  and  sales |3,246,000 

The  total  amount  of  product  or  sales,  as  above  Indicated,  when  compared  with  the 
value  of  material  added  to  the  wages  paid,  does  not  represent  the  pro6ts  made,  as  a 
flarge  amount  is  represented  by  sales  made  tlirough  jobbing  houses,  which  cannot  be 
»<3pa rated  from  the  mauufactures. 

^urce  of  supply. — Walnut  comes  principally  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  West  Virginia! 
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I  best  quality  is  from  East  Tennessee,  and  considerable  quantities  ftom  tka4 
of  Louisiana  which  is  drained  by  the  Red  River, 
e  pine  is  the  growth  of  the  forests  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  EDglaod 

ir  comes  from  almost  every  timber-growing  section,  but  chiefly  from  south*- 

1  partrt  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

jomes  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee. 

ry  :  The  beat  from  Pennsylvania,  but  chiefly  from  the  Western  States. 

Chiefly  from  the  Western  Statics,  but  the  best  from  Tennessee, 
e :  The  best  from  Western  and  a  small  portion  from  Southern  States. 
>gany  :  From  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Spanish  Main,  and  Central  America, 
wood :  From  South  America. 

Ibution. — In  the  medium  and  cheaper  grades  of  the  manufacture,  white  pinci 
plar  woods,  the  South  takes  the  largest  (inantity,  although  the  value  ia  buti 

0  *27  per  cent. 

aluut,  ash,  cherry,  maple,  and  oak  goods,  our  manufactures  And  extensrrei 
Is  from  hotels  and  for  ]>ublic  buildings,  for  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  use^ 
ited  to  the  important  centers  throughout  the  country,  equaling  about  23  per 

1  value. 

>gany  and  rosewood  made  up  for  home  use  amount  to  about  18  per  cent, 
remainder,  say  32  per  cent.,  including  all  the  hard  woods,  and  the  most  oostly^ 
itributed  in  home  use  ana  the  States  of  Maryland,  Viginia,  West  Virginia, 
Ivania,  and  North  Carolina. 

)ugh  New  York,  New  England,  and  Michigan  furnish  the  market  to  the  amount 
lit  1250,000  yearly,  it  is  claimed  that  our  position,  favorable  to  the  receipt  of 
-  from  every  quarter,  the  cheapness  of  unskilled  and  skilled  labor,  fill  the  eon^ 
necessary  for  rendering  this  one  of  the  best  markets  for  these  goods  in  the> 
y. 

y  style  of  furniture,  from  the  richest  designs  for  drawing-rooms,  chamberv, 
^ces  to  the  less  pretentious  cabinet,  is  manufactured  in  Baltimore  with  ele> 
ind  skill.  Those  engaged  in  the  business  have  produced  effi^cta  unequaled, 
?re  are  fnw  cities  in  the  country  where  the  craft  has  reached  so  high  a  standard, 
furniture  imported  is  exceedingly  limited  in  quantity,  and  consists  only  of* 
ts  and  what  is  made  of  inlaid  woods  of  all  kinds. 

Glass  manufactures  (windoicSf  hottleSy  jars), 

r  estjiblishments I \% 

1 $l,025,20a 

1.425» 

♦48r>,000> 

[)f  materials $791,:i24 

t    8l,6H;i.20O 

ce  of  supply :  Coal,  wood,  lumber,  marl,  sand,  lime,  and  pot  clay,  constituting 
cent,  of  the  value  of  material  used,  are  to  be  had  at  home.  Soda  ash,  importeS 
ingland,  aggregates  4,300  tons  per  annum,  and  is  valued  at  about  $150,000,  or 
(laining  20  per  cent.  Quantities  of  irons  and  nails  are  also  consumed, 
•ibution  :  Maryland  and  Delaware,  15  per  cent. ;  Northern  and  Middle  States, 
cent. ;  Western  States,  25  per  cent. ;  and  Southern  States,  40  per  cent, 
pmental  glass  for  windows  is  quite  a  feature  in  the  business,  and  to  a  limited 
table  ware  is  made.  The  trade  is  growing,  is  in  energetic  hands,  and  witb 
fuel,  and  no  facility  denied,  there  is  good  reason  for  the  best  results  in  the  fii> 

n  furnaces  produce  210,000  boxes  window  glass,  and  six  yield  about  8,500  tons 
num,  in  jars,  demijohns,  bottles,  flasks,  &;c. 

Hair  and  bristles  {curled  hair  and  brushes), 

^T 20 

1 11,111,560 

822: 

1660. 60O 

of  material $1,500,000 

;t $2,716,320 

largest  est-ablishment  for  the  manufacture  of  curled  hair  in  the  United  States  hii» 
I  existence  here  since  1836,  giving  employment  to  700  hands,  and  turning  ou^ 
bo  50,000  pounds  manufactured  goods  per  week.    This  product  is  regarded  w  ith 
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the  hiffhoHt  favor  in  all  markets,  both  for  its  excellence  and  modest  price,  by  the  letd- 
ing  uiuiolstorerH  in  the  country.  Large  quantities  are  also  exported,  which  amouuted 
in  value,  in  1883,  to  $159,059.'  Tho  raw  material  comes  from  the  West  mainly,  aI«o 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  South  America,  where  the  auimidisare 
nor  (slaugbt-ered  till  mature  growth,  and  the  bristles  have  more  body  than  those  ob- 
tained here.     The  climate  also  operates  favorably. 

The  brusbes  for  ordinary  use  are  Uiiule  of  feathers,  bristles,  hemp,  tampico,  the  latter 
from  Centnil  America;  the  business  is  increasing  rapidly,  having, in  some  caae8,in- 
crp>ased  by  six  or  eight  times  it«elf  within  a  few  years. 

In  time'  the  higher  grades  of  toilet  articles  will  be  taken  up,  such  as  are  nuw  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  the  Northern  States. 

Hardware  and  file  manufacturet. 

Number 8 

Capital $195,000        ' 

Hands 'J^ 

Wages  1146,000 

Product $575,000 

The  manufacture  of  hardware,  except  tiles,  is  of  recent  date. 

The  articles  consist  of  horse  and  mule  shoes,  files^  ice  creepers,  egg  beaters,  ^^\ 
cleaners,  and  the  numerous  labor-saving  articles  useful  in  handling,  preeerving,  ^^^ 
canning  fruit.  ^ 

Th«  raw  material  is  obtained  here,  and  the  distribution  is  to  all  the  Western  i»>  ^ 
Southern  States. 

Looking-glas6,  picture-frame^  and  show-case  manufacture*. 

Number 

Capital $190, 

Hands 

Wages $138, 

Material $256, 

Product $610, 

Our  own  market  supplies  the  raw  materials  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent.    New  Yoc^j 
New  Jersey,  and  New  England,  20  per  cent.,  and  Western  States,  30  per  cent. 

The  distribution  is  to  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Weat  Virginia 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  During  the  last  three 
years  the  business  has  increased  50  per  cent. 

MACHINERY  AND  FOUNDRIES. 

Iron  and  steel  foundries^  ornamental  iron  works^  hell  and  brass  casterSf  boilers  andmedtM' 

ioal  appUanceSf  Baltimore  and  Baltimore  County, 

Number 92 

Capital $4,528,089 

Hands .* 4,fi$l 

Wages $2,396,613 

Value  material $6,953,940 

Product $10,369,452 

Stoves  and  stove  ware  and  sttam  heating. 

Number 88 

Capital $1,317,000 

Hands 1,760 

Wages $875,100 

Value  material $1,889,000 

Product $3,475,000 

TOTAL. 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel » $10,369,452 

Manufactures  steam  and  steam-heating  apparatus 3, 475, 000 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel ^ 2,431,953 

16,276,406 
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There  are  improvements  contemplated  that  will  incKMe  the  output  of  this  busiiieea 
•Qd  there  is  also  a  laiae  furnace  to  be  oonstructed  at  Curtiaa'a  Creek,  in  thu  harbor. 

The  imports  of  at«el  bam  and  aheetB  for  the  year  1803  ftmonuted  to  tl,l&3,13T. 
trauBshipped,  through  Baltimore,  witboat  appraisement,  while  the  impurls  of  st«el 
'   ingots,  for  the  same  year,  amounted  to  144,949,084  poDnds,  valned  at  (1.070,934. 

The  pig-iron  imported  ia  from  England  and  Scotland,  with  small  qnautitiesfrom  the 
Uediterranean,  and  from  some  of  the  nearer  Western  States,  while  the  ore  is  almost 
exclnsively  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Considerable  qnantitiea  of  ore  are  found  in  onr  own  State,  and  the  qnalitj  is  con- 
atdered  snperior  to  that  coming  from  any  other  quarter. 

Steelton,  Johnstown,  and  Pittahnrch  receive  l-rgety  of  these  importations  throngli 
tbis  port.  The  importation  of  pig-iron,  transshipped  through  Baltimore,  withoat 
appraisement,  during  the  year  1S83,  amounted  to  14,083,201  pounds,  the  greater  por- 
tion destined  to  Pittsburgh,  and  a  small  portion  to  Ohio.  These  importations  are  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  late  increase  of  duty. 

For  the  works  at  this  point  the  material  Is  fumished  in  about  these  proportions; 
Iron,  Maryland  and  PennsyWania  49  per  cent.,  and  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
Alabama  abont  21  per  cent,;  moldings,  f^m  New  Yorr,  B  per  cent,;  coal  and  coke, 
from  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  12  percent.;  Inmber,  jtom  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  Indiana,  10  per  cent.  Steel  comes  to  us  from  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
ijlrania — very  little  imported  being  used  by  these  iron  workers. 

DiatribntioD :  Turbine  water-wheels,  boilers,  engines,  pnlleys,  shaftings,  cnishen, 
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dries  are  shipped  in  every  direction,  to  every  State  and  Territory  and  to  Xexteo,     ("^ 
wherever  snch  machinery  is  needed,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  territory  aoutk 
of  the  British  dominions. 

The  greater  percentage,  however,  is  shipped  to  New  York  and  New  England. 

Architectural  fronts,  steam-heating  apparatus,  iron  hridges,  plate-iron,  ndlino, 
ornamental  work,  chairs,  stoves,  furnaces,  culinary  implements,  and  safes  are  &- 
tributed  so  generally,  as  by  inquiry,  it  is  hard  to  indicate  what  one  section  of  the  eou- 
try  more  than  any  other  contributes  to  the  success  of  this  valned  indostry. 

Our  establishments  have  gained  great  celebrity  in  constructing  heating  appar>tii§ 
fur  stores,  libraries,  churches,  and  theaters  throughout  the  States,  and  in  many  of  the 
public  buildings  erect«d  by  the  United  States  Government  in  Washington,  and  in 
every  section  of  the  country  for  State  and  city  governments. 

MillerBf  JUmr  and  grist. 

Number : ^ 

Capital flfOWiOSJ 

Hands 1^ 

Wages |9>.^ 

Material •2,ti44,l5S^ 

Product $3,256,000 

Production  of  ih§  dty  mills  from  1879  to  1883  inoluHve.  ^^ 

1879 411.^^ 

1880 ^56,6^ 

lasi ^«>7,J^3S 

1882 450,5^ 

1883 473,1 


Quantity  of  wheat  ground,  2,134,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,344,100.    Quantity  of 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  hominy,  500,000  bushels,  valued  at  $300,000. 

The  flour  is  mainly  made  from  wheat  grown  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vi  ^ 
giuia,  which  includes  the  water-borne  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tribotarie*-^^ 
only  a  small  portion  coming  from  the  West. 

Ciur  millers  have,  to  a  great  extent,  adopted  the  **  new  process"  introduced  into  tl^  * 
msnufacture  by  the  Western  manufacturers,  forced  upon  them  by  the  favor  which  tl^-^ 
Western  flour  has  gained  by  this  system,  for  itself.  With  this  innovation  has  he^'MJ 
dispelled  the  delusion  that  none  but  our  local  brands  were  suited  to  tropical  conntrie^r 
which,  once  true,  gained  for  them  a  reputation  now  justly  claimed  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  recent  method. 

Tlie  pearl  hominy  manufactured  here  is  of  fine  quality  and  is  in  great  demand. 

Marble  and  stone  work. 

Number 45 

Capital $930,422 

Hands l,6a» 

Wages $634,971 

Value  of  product $1,891,340 

Besides,  for  the  extensive  use,  for  interior  work  and  cemetery  purposes,  of  the  Italian 
and  the  many  varieties  from  other  States,  the  marble  of  our  own  quarries,  particalarly 
that  known  as  the  Beaver  Dam  quarries  at  Cockeysville,  a  few  miles  distant,  is  of  a 
fine  quality,  and  in  demand  for  building  purposes.  The  Washington  Monument  in 
this  city^  the  city  hall,  and  the  monolithic  columns  of  the  national  Capitol  are  of  this 
description. 

Since  the  heieht  of  150  feet  was  attained  on  the  National  Monument  at  Washington 
to  its  present  elevation  of  460  feet,  this  marble  has  been  used  and  probably  will  be 
used  to  finish  the  elevation  and  cap  the  structure. 

Maltsters  and  hreipors. 

Number 35 

Capital $2,373,000 

Hands 475 

Wages $231,300 

Value  of  material $1,450,000 

Product $2,313,250 

The  grain  used  for  these  purposes  is  fnmished  by  our  ovm  State,  Virginia,  and  tha 
West.  , 


i 
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The  bnsinesB  is  in  good  condition,  without  having  attained  for  any  one  great  repata- 
tion.  There  were  received  at  this  port  731,407  bushels  of  malt.  The  di&tribation  is 
mainly  domestic,  such  markets  as  would  naturally  seek  this  taking  in  proportions, 
Maryland  and  Delaware  35  per  cent..  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  25  per  cent., 
Virginia  18  per  cent.,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  22  per  cent. 

The  ale,  porter,  and  beer  are  of  fine  quality,  largely  consumed  at  home  and  by  the 
sarrounding  cities  and  towns,  coming  in  close  competition  with  similar  beverages 
fipom  every  part  of  the  North  and  West. 

Tonics  and  extracts,  in  considerable  quantities,  for  medicinal  use,  are  in  favor  with 
the  druggists. 

PainU  and  oiU  (manufaeturer$  and  wholesale  dealers). 

Number 48 

Capital $1,620,000 

Hands 340 

Wages 1243,200 

Sales  or  product $4,205,500 

Id  the  above  the  white  lead  (and  it  is  of  fine  quality)  is  furnished  by  Baltimore 
manufacturers. 

Flax-seed  oil  comes  Arom  the  West.  The  colors  are  produced,  to  a  great  extent,, 
from  the  natural  products  of  our  own  soil,  drawn  from  every  quarter  of  the  country. 
Large  quantities  of  colors  come  from  the  North  and  East,  and  our  own  establishments 
ptodnce  these  in  great  quantities  and  variety  for  domestic  use  and  export,  of  most 
excellent  quality.  Varnishes  for  coach,  leather,  and  furniture,  also  Damar  varnishes 
are  made  here.  The  neighborhood  of  Baltimore  is  rich  in  chrome ;  and  the  chrome- 
yellow  that  is  extensively  manufactured  from  it  is  not  equaled  for  quality  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world. 

Besides  a  large  export  demand  from  all  countries,  the  trade  in  this  article  for  the 
South  American  markets  is  practically  monopolized  by  Baltimore. 

Distribution  may  be  stated  in  the  proportion  of  25  per  cent,  for  Maryland,  15  per 
cent.  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  13  per  cent,  to  the  Virginias,  10  per  cent,  to  the 
Carolinas,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  19  per  cent,  to  the  Western  States,  and  18  per  cent, 
to  South  America. 

Pianos,  organs,  musical  instruments,  and  materials. 

Number : 13 

Capital $1,000,000 

Employes   653 

Wages $550,000 

Value  of  material $552,631 

Value  of  products .* $1,400,000 

Among  the  firms  engaged  in  the  above  branches  there  are  manufacturers  of  pianos 
whose  instruments  have  received  the  highest  commendation  from  the  most  eminent 
sources. 

Disclaiming  any  presumption  to  pre-eminence,  Baltimore  skill  has  acquired  a  repu- 
tation acknowledged  from  the  highest  quarters,  and  which  has  not  failed  to  Kccure 
her  sale  in  markets  where  competition  is  briskest,  from  which  we  are  apt.  without 
distrusting  our  own  opinions,  to  look  for  favorable  consideration. 

Among  these  manufacturers  of  distinction  in  the  United  States,  whose  name  is  not 
legion,  Baltimore  makers  stand  indisputably  in  the  front  rank.  Through  foreign  ex- 
positions and  the  amiable  attachment  of  our  own  people  resident  abroad  to  home  in- 
stitutions, these  manufacturers  have  established  such  a  reputation  in  England  and 
upon  the  continent  that  the  exportation  thither  of  these  articles  is  of  common  occur- 
ence. 

The  annual  production  of  pianos  is  from  2,400  to  2,500. 

Potteries  (stone  and  earthen  ware). 

Number , 7 

Capitol $377,000 

Hands 424 

Wages $173,020 

Materials. $288,500 

Product $704,000 

The  potteries  in  this  citj^,  for  the  most  part,  manufacture  the  rude  and  homely 
articleB  for  the  farm,  the  dany,  and  ordinary  household  use. 
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One  or  two  firms  aspire  to  wares  of  higher  ^rade,  and  with  the  employment  of  skiM 
artificers  in  the  ceramic  art,  the  yse  of  the  best  models,  encouraged  by  the  extraotdi- 
nary  development  of  public  taste  for  decorative  art,  they  produce  articles  known  u 
majolica  ana  the  various  other  styles  formerly  known  to  us  as  of  foreign  workmu* 
ship  in  a  style  that,  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  threatens  to  displace  foreign  man* 
nfactures  to  a  great  extent. 

This  progress  is  not  limited  to  the  production  of  useful  and  necessary  ornameotal 
forms,  but  is  exhibited,  not  oul^  in  ihe  reproducing  of  acknowledged  masterpieces, 
but  in  original  designs  of  plastic  art  that  justly  may  lay  claim  to  great  beauty  and 
excellence.  The  home  and  Northern  markets  take  up  t^ese  prodncts  to  the  extent, 
probably,  of  50  per  cent.,  the  South  30  per  cent.,  and  the  West  20  per  cent.  Machoi 
tbe  nice  ornamenting  of  stems  and  rods  for  chandeliers  and  stand  lamps  goes  to  tb« 
manufacturers  of  brass  goods  in  the  New  England  States,  notwithstanding  the  greal 
attention  this  branch  or  art  receives  in  that  section. 

Printing,  lithography,  and  publishing. 

Number ^ 

Capital ♦2,131.^ 

Hands ^ 

Wages •. ^^*Z% 

Value  of  material t'^»'^5ii 

Value  of  product..., $2.157,l3« 

For  supply,  the  ink,  much  of  the  stone,  the  photography,  much  of  the  machiner7t 
paper,  and  type  are  from  our  own  city  and  State. 

The  costly  presses  and  ornamental  type  are  mostly  from  the  Northern  Slates,  prin- 
cipally New  York.  Stone  and  bronze,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  from  Germany.  TiM 
pap«ir  is  of  our  own  manufacture,  but  the  higher  grades  and  special  kinds  an 
chiefiy  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  ana  Massachnaetta. 
India  paper  comes  from  China.  Many  of  the  other  appliances  are  the  manafactnn 
of  Maryland,  New  York,  and  New  England. 

The  distribution  is  mainly  in  the' Middle  and  Southwestern  States,  about  equally, 
with  a  limited  amount  to  the  Territories  and  Pacific  States.  Very  fine  omamentsl 
and  colored  work  has  been  produced,  particularly  in  lithography,  while  the  general 
character  of  the  work  is  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence. 

Soap  and  oandUs. 

Number 4 

Capital t&00,000 

Hands 110 

Wages $64,789 

Material $500,466 

Product $760,000 

This  business  has  now  come  within  control  of  a  few  firms  who  are  energetic  and 
conservative.  Notwithstanding  the  figures  are  not  large,  the  increase  in  manufactore 
since  the  census  of  1880  has  been  equalto  50  per  cent.,  and  though  every  market  senda 
its  products  here,  our  soaps  are  distributed  throughout  tne  States  to  the  South  and  to 
the  West  as  far  as  California.  The  convenience  and  cheapness  of  coal  oil  has  reduced 
the  candle  to  very  limited  uses.  This,  top^ether  with  the  general  consumption  of  gas, 
has  caused  the  demand  for  export  to  the  islands  and  remote  countries  to  very  nearly 
cease. 

For  materials,  the  rosin  comes  from  the  South,  the  chemicals  from  England,  while 
the  tallow  is  obtained  in  abundance  from  our  butchers  and  hide  and  talTow  aasocia- 
tions. 

Saddlery,  collars,  harness,  and  whips,  trunks  and  valises  (manufaetvrers  and  dealers). 

Number 89 

Capital $355,774 

Hands 650 

Wages $264,415 

Material $462,909 

Product $1,018,207 

For  supply  in  the  above  industry,  the  leather  furnished  by  home  mannfaoturera 
equals  one-third  of  the  whole  value  of  all  articles.  New  York  supplies  trunks  and 
valises.  New  York  State,  New  England,  and  New  Jersey  supply  aoout  two-thirda 
entire  value,  consisting  of  saddlery,  nard ware,  bits,  hames,  hooka,  tnrreta,  Slc 
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These  goods  are  distributed  iu  the  proportion  of  one-third  in  this  State,  Delaware. 
Virginiaf  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  two-thirds  to  North  Car- 
ollDa,  Soath  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas.  Light  ex- 
penses are  claimed  as  well  as  good  work  in  the  maiiutactiire. 

Shot  manufacturers. 

Nuoiber 2 

Capital $350,000 

Hands --.  31 

Wages $24,180 

Product $609,375 

At  present  the  product  is  not  over  375,000  bags,  or  9,375,000  pounds,  but  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Merchants'  Tower  alone  is  said  to  be  1,200,000  bags,  or  30,000,000  pounds, 
p«r  annnm. 

Refined  lead  is  obtained  from  Chicago  and  crude  from  the  Western  mining  States 
And  Territories.  The  distribution  is  mainly  confined  to  the  Southern  and  near  West- 
«Tn  States,a8  an  agreement  exists  between  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
"to  allot  to  each  a  distinctive  area,  according  to  their  relative  location.  The  principal 
aLot  tower,  the  Merchants',  is  said  to  make  the  most  perfect  drop-shot  in  the  world. 
Xt  rests  upon  solid  rock  and  is  217  feet  high,  which  gives  it  the  rare  and  important 
Advantage  of  being  absolutely  free  from  vibration. 

SasheSf  doorSf  and  blinds  (manufacturers  and  dealers), 

l^umber 15 

Capital $587,000 

Sands 655 

l¥ages $316,851 

Value  of  material $556,855 

Sales  or  products $1,136,250 

A  large  portion  of  these  goods  comes  from  the  Western  States,  and  the  general 
character  is  of  low  grade.  The  Baltimore  work  ranks  higher.  The  business  has  to 
contend  against  od^s,  with  lumber  more  readily  obtaiued  in  the  West ;  the  freight 
on  raw  material  is  saved  to  manufacturers  there,  and  the  competition  thence  is  sharp 
in  this  market. 

To  the  remotest  west  and  south,  for  State,  municipal,  and  Federal  buildings,  Balti- 
more fairly  holds  its  own  for  interior  work,  and  obtains  a  considerable  share  of  it. 
The  business  may  be  said  to  be  healthy,  pushed  with  energy,  and  on  the  increase. 

Ship-building, 

Namber 67 

Capital $1,350,000 

Hands i.  1,000 

Wages $650,000 

Matenals $885,000 

Product $1,850,000 

* 

A  considerable  increase  is  noted  (by  the  table  which  follows)  between  the  years 
1880  and  1883,  which  is  comprised  almost  entirely  of  steam  tug^  of  small  size,  but  great 
power  for  towing  within  the  harbor  and  out  to  the  capes  vessels  of  every  size ;  in  the 
occasional  building  of  steamboats  of  moderate  size  for  river  and  bay  navigation ;  also 
in  the  continual  building  of  the  graceful  sailing  craft  intended  for  inland  carriage  on 
the  many  rivers  and  creeks  and  tue  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

During  the  year  1883  two  sailing  vessels  of  more  pretension,  destined  for  ocean 
traffic,  have  been  built  and  dispatched  to  foreign  port>s. 

There  is  every  facility  for  the  fitting  up  and  repairing  of  vessels,  steam  or  sail,  with 
docks  suitable  for  every  description,  tne  principal  one  being  260  feet  in  length. 

In  addition,  a  graving  dock  of  470  feet  length  accommodates  vessels  of  a  large  class, 
and  is  considered  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  port. 
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Number  of  steam  and  eailing  veneeU  coftetruoted  in  BaUimare  during  the  yeare  1875  to  1883. 


Tear. 

Sailing  veAsels. 

Steam  Teasels. 

Canal  boats.            Barges. 

Total 

1 
No.       Tons. 

1 
No.       Tons. 

No. 

Tons.       No. 

Tona. 

1 

No. ; 

22 

Tom. 

1875 

20     1  fi.'lff.fil 

2 
3 

56.43 

1   Ml.  7ft 

1 

I.TliM 

1876 

27 
20 
17 
16 
15 
21 
42 
46 

1,861.09 
667.56 
994.50 
871.02 
178.56 
821.34 
1,234.69 
2, 105. 49 

1 

105l66 

81      8,».4S 

22      mz 

1H77 

**     -f  — —  •  - 
2  1      140.69 

••••••• ••• 

1878 

6  j      437.14 

1 
1 

102.71 

102.71 

49.95 

24      l,S3ilS 

1879 

7 
7 
4 
U 
6 

1,003.69 

221.94 

488.88 

2.378.94 

1,85&90 

24      l,9n.4S 

1880 

1 

23  1       44Ltl 

1881 

25  •    LMlTI 

1882 

58 

52 

8.ni« 

1883 

8.4li» 

Shirif  undencearf  and  overalls,  ^c.  (manuftufturee). 

Nnmber - 31 

Capital 1930,000 

Hands R,400 

Wages 11,016,000 

Materials $1,^8,000 

Product  or  total  sales $3,540,000 

The  aboTe  is  a  most  active  iudastry.  Skillful  hands  and  the  merest  novice  alike 
iiud  ready  employment.  The  poorest,  driven  to  want,  can  find  at  least  temponiy 
relief.  Tne  business  is  not  subject  to  interruption,  and  in  several  cases  the  eetablisli- 
nients  rank  as  factories,  and  the  routine  is  regular  and  unvarying.  The  Troy  mana- 
facturers,  considered  as  almost  nionopolist-s  for  the  articleH  of  gentlemen's  wear,  have 
here  found  worthy  competitors.  For  an  article  suitable  for  laborers  a  bnsinees  baa 
grown  to  large  proportions.  Two  or  three  establishment's  are  operated  for  the  maun- 
facture  of  ladi  ^  underwear  of  every  description,  in  which  the  business  is  conducted 
in  the  most  th  ^ough  manner,  and  ingenuity  and  taste  taxed  in  catering  to  feminine 
fancies. 

These  branches,  enumerated  above,  have  gradually  gained  such  prominence  that 
they  are  dependent  upon  no  section  for  their  consumption,  and  furnish  equally  the 
Northern  and  the  Western  markets. 

For  shirts,  the  supply  of  linen  is  entirely  from  abroad,  consisting  of  about  one-eighth 
of  the  value ;  the  cotton  for  these  aud  the  other  articles  of  domestic  pro<luction  are 
ahnoHt  exclusively  from  Northern  looms.  In  these  three  branches  of  industry  the  value 
of  domestic  material  will  be  five-eighths  of  the  whole. 

The  balance,  or  one-eighth  of  the  value  used  in  the  articles  of  female  apparel,  con- 
sists of  edgings,  insertings,ruching8,&c.,  imported,  for  the  most  part  they  are  of 
French,  Swiss,  and  German  manufacture. 

The  shirts  and  overalls  are  mostly  disposed  of  in  the  direction  of  that  of  the  jobbing 
dry-goods  trade,  while  the  New  York  market  draws  largely  on  the  department  of  fe- 
male apparel,  and  for  the  rest,  the  distribution  is  about  equal  in  every  other  quarter 
of  the  States  and  Territories. 


Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  {manufactures). 

Number  96 

Capital $1,174,063 

Hands 1,950 

Wages $639,928 

Material $2,925,150 

Product $4,030,000 

Importers  and  jobbers  of  tin  plate.  - 

Number 6 

Capital il,  150, 000 

Value  of  imports $1,962,065 

Total $5,992,065 
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Importations  of  tin  plate, 

-^4 $l,454,r>l9 

^^5 756,774 

3Tt5 4(>9,152 

•^7 280,693 

•ilH 144,057 

?T9 122,560 

SSO 4,460,059 

^1 1.431,816 

^Z 1,345,342 

«3 1,962,065 

Tbe  tin  interest  is  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  our  commerce,  contributing  to  the 
est  important  of  our  manufactures.  It  employs  large  capital  in  providing  for  the 
lousand  and  one  uses  made  of  the  article.  About  eight  firms,  with  a  capital  of 
U  150,000,  import  the  greater  part  of  the  plate. 

The  canning  business,  so  prominent  a  feature  of  our  commerce,  consumes  q^uanti- 
es  that  may  be  estimated  from  80,000,000  to  100,000,000  of  cans  of  various  sizes  to 
>ntain  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fish  annually  preserved  here,  and  sent  to  every 
art  of  the  countiy  and  of  the  world. 

A  **  comer''  in  tin  might  not  be  so  serious  a  matter  in  our  households,  but  would 
irely  be  felt  by  every  miner  and  backwoodsman  in  every  land,  as  aflfecting  very 
insiderably  the  price  of  such  food  essential  to  those  isolated  classes. 
The  counties  of  Maryland  are  also  largely  engaged  in  the  packing  of  fruits,  vege- 
kbles,  and  oysters,  so  that  the  demand  is  constant  and  the  area  of  manufacturing 
I  creasing. 

For  roofing  purposes,  to  which  tin  is  largely  devoted,  and  the  manofaoture  of  house- 
old  articles,  the  consumption  increases  with  the  city's  growth. 
The  articles  distributed  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  tin  wares  are  sent 
tiroughont  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  the  Virginias,  and  the  Southern  States  generally. 

TobtLooo  manufaoture$ — chewing  and  $mokingf  oigarBy  oigarette$,  and  »nuff, 

Tamber 352 

lapital $1,404,000 

lands 3,207 

VTages 1868,436 

'^alue  material $3,627,000 

'alue  product    $5,868,750 

The  amount  of  material  used  during  the  year  1883,  is  as  follows : 

Ponndi. 

«af,  scraps,  and  stems,  for  smoking,  ping,  fine-cut,  and  snufi' 9,234,668 

icorice,  sugar,  and  other  material 845, 641 

eaf  for  cigars  and  cigarettes 2,066,000 

Total 12,146,309 

aluodat $3,627,000 

Tbe  tobacco  taken  by  these  manufacturers  during  1883  amounted  to  11,300  hogs- 
lads.  or  11,300,668  pounds. 

The  source  of  snpply  is  about  in  these  proportions : 

Per  cent. 

irginia  and  North  Carolina 53 

aryland,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky 20 

snusylvania,  Connecticut,  and  Wisconsin  ffor  cigars) 15 

icorice,  sugar,  and  other  material  from  Baltimore 2 

aban  and  other  imported  tobacco 10 

Distribution : 

Per  cent 

Western  and  Northwestern  States  and  California 53 

euDsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  England 27 

outhcru  States 20 

The  increase  in  smoking  mannfactnred  tobacco  since  1880  has  been  about  45  per 
snt. ;  cigars  25  per  cent. ;  cigarettes  66  per  cent.,  owing  to  a  natural  increase  of  con- 
imption,  and  not, -as  alleged  by  some,  to  a  reduction  oftax,  since  such  changes  have 
disturbing  infiuence,  usually  counteracted,  in  part,  by  anticipating  the  etfect  during 
beir  agitation  and  by  keeping  stocks  at  the  lowest  possible  point. 
The  standard  of  product,  specially  in  granulated  tobacco,  is  very  high,  a  gain  in  this 
espect  of  what  has  been  lost  by  other  States. 
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SlaUmtnt  of  toSncoo  and  »niif  mfiBn/oc'Tfti  and  «o/rf  anrf  TtnnveA  in  *oiiii  /i>r  erporl  «■ 
(Ae  (ftird  duln'ct  of  Marglanil  (nuw  <ii»irio(  o/  MarHland) /ram  lfJ74  to  1S83,  fruiA  in- 


1    baieT 

Sffloktag 
tobwio. 

Flne-cnt  | 
owing  1    Suufl: 

ItBm 

Dvsd  in  bond  for  export. 

Tem. 

Psundt. 

a£«  aS5'  '"'■ 

1  Po.„d,. 

{oTi% 

a,BTit 
iJtiii 

ii* 

pMndf.      Pound!. 

i,3X.mt     13S.  DSC    aeu,  sill 

4.«W,sre|       lSa,4M  .  270.18(11 
3.W3.m    '    13S,^M     :S3,M3| 
4.  39S.M4         ISO,  BS1  1  3LT,  SM 

4,  BIB,  SMI,   185,328  1  m.<m 

4.MS.l>aM|    11D.7S4  1  aM.e71 

1878 

1879 

Mi 

11 

811  ,       2.380 
S39  I           WO 

-■  s-s^t 

The  above  table  shoirs  c 
18l£),  of  100  per  cent.,  and 
cnt,  excepting  1874,  baa  nained. 


Slalemenl  of  Ike  number  nf  cigan  and  dgaretlt*  man^faclured  and  »old  and  rtototed  in 
lotidfor  apart  in  third  dittrict  o/  ifargJand  (ww  dittrici  of  Harsland),  1873  to  1883, 
bolk  years  inctuiirt. 


Soiwli.— Tu  an  oinra.  M  per  U  :  olgusttea,  ll.M  per  M  :  lo  llMicb  8,  lOTB.  Tu  on  dgun,  M 
per  M;  Dlnrettee,|I.1Gp«M;  brom  Uuoh  3  lo  Uav  1,1883.  Tu  on  cinn,  83  per  U ;  dnirettM.M 
eenu  per  H ;  frmo  Mkv  1 ,  1883.  Frloi  lo  IftTS  the  thini  dletriot  of  HuvluS  vu  oanpoeed  orthe  twelTe 
nppra  vent*  of  Belttraore  City.    In  ISTt  the  old  arth  dlBttlot  (lncln<L'  --"...  _ 

Anne  Arundel,  Prince  Gi "-• '  "■— '       "     -  '  " 

toUdftted  Hllh  Ui[[d  dlstr! 
or  BiJtimore  uid  Harford 

Ih  ihirf 

id  ■w^ thiid'diiitrici'oi ulurludTiTrsra.'tmTuMoaiiBt^that  pMt 


of  HuTlend  vu  oonpoMd  of 

_ .,. I  (Inclndlng  pert  of  BalUmece,  Homrd, 

Lmndel,  Prince  Qeorge,  Celvert,  Cberln,  Uontttomerr.  *od  Seist  Maiy'a  CounUMJ  ma  son- 
id  hIUi  IbErd  district.    The  old  HcoDd  dlatriol.  tbu  lover  eight  werda  of  Beltlinora  Cl^.  put 

moi«  end  Harford  Coantlea  vu  oonulideW  vlth  third  dletrict  Id  18TA    DIrtrlct  afCoIiuDUa 

vea  el»  DoneaUdated  wt  th  ihinl  dietrlct  at  Herylend.  but  no  •ooomt  of  thet  part  of  dlattlct  Ii  In- 
sladed  la  thli  nUtoment.     The  old  fourth  dletriot.  Cemll.  Tuhlncton.  Flederlok,  AUegbaBy.  aod 


100 


By  the  above  table  in  the  eleven  yeara,  from  1073  to  1863,  oigais  have  gained  over 

"'  —  cent.,  and  ciKuretteein  the  nine  yean,  from  1S75  to  1883,  have  in oreaMd  from 

H)  to  T<i,ODO,0O0,  and  in  the  perinil  betweeu  18M  kud  1883  have  donbled. 


Woolen  n 
Looms.. 


130 


Hands 

Capital 9476,«M 

Wago» tH,HO 

PoaadB  oonmined   1,D1B,0W 

Coat  of  raw  material |51S,€U 

Valaeofprodaot tl9S,Vt 
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The  character  of  theHe  manufactures  la  heavy  nnd  coane,  roroominonest  ui<ra.  Tbey 
WB  consumed  cliiefly  in  theSoutb,  probably  in  the  proportion  of  60  per  cent,  to  40  per 
ceot.  for  bonis  and  the  Western  Stat«8.  WitbfewezoepttonstbebniiineaaiBnprosperoaa 
one.  One  concern  in  particatar,  the  Ashlaiid,  baa  often  ordera  for  months  in  advance 
of  prodnctLon. 

The  ocnaua  report  of  18(30  was  bused  entirely  npon  Ibis  mill,  although  it  would  ap- 
pear to  give  statistics  of  the  other  fourteen  in  operation  at  that  tiuiu.  Tbe  inipurts 
of  wool  amonnted  in  li583  to  t^(>!),942. 

BtcafiUvIaiion  of  productha  intertitt. 


™„. 

.„..,,.,»„.,«.„., 

t5C(l,D00 
»B,«0 

tdooiooo 

PUnoB,  orKSna.  &« 

1  PattcriH,  (tone  and  tartbiia  wmre 

Giniace.  cuBcfa  lod  vigon  minoful- 

Soap  Mid  e«.die»  

'rM'^^.Td'SlSd';''"" 

aa"^."^'.".'.'*:"'"::.::: 

Srno,  cbenlnli,  ud  pMSBt  medi- 

ShlrU,  nndBrweu.  and  ovsrall* 

%  tS7, 134 
780,000 
1,(118,207 
1.1311.390 
l.RSD.ODO 


I  .D.Sllt,8ia   I I  

JtitUltCT* ;    0,7ai,WiO  ,   T[d.  copper.  Mid  •boit-lron ^  W3,06S 

Fnrnilnre .'    a.SU,Oai]   !  TobMOO I      B.Ma,7M 


gau;:::::::::::::;:::::::: :: 

1       £73.000  il 

.       mo,  £00  1 

.    lfl.37B.41ll 

TotoiStatribntl 

trade. 

e  trade 

i         '«'■"' 

Xookiii«-j(Ius  and  plctnrfl  ftunea. . 
l)acliJDer7iU]dfotuidrlei 

ocisM-'M  146,109,308 

From  the  preceding  review  of  the  iudnatrial  commerce  of  Baltimore  it  may  be 
tern  that  the  diversity  of  its  mannfactnres  makes  it  a  market  of  original  aapply. 

The  indnatrial  interest  of  the  city  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  combination  of 
circumst-ancea,  become  arrested  in  their  development,  but  tbia  cannot  be  of  lone  con- 
tinuance. The  entire  enrronndinga  are  favorable  to  ita  rapid  advancement  and  nlti- 
mat«  importance  of  a  manufactunng  city,  and  probable  aapremacy  aa  a  central  pro- 
dnctive  port  on  tbe  Atlantic  aeaboard. 

So  donbt  thia  advance  ^111  be  recognized  in  the  fatnre  aa  having  proceeded  from 
commerce,  hand  in  hand,  with  manufactares. 

This  element  may  be  divided  into  two  claaaea. 

Clasi  1. 

Of  the  artiolea  herein  compnaed  it  may  be  said  that  their  distribution  is  general 
thionghout  the  States  and  Territoriea  and  to  portions  of  the  English  dominions  and 
to  Mexico;  alao,  in  several  articled,  there  eztats  a  considerable  demand  for  exportation, 
•a  in  hair,  canned  good«,  cotton  duck,  drugs,  and  patent  medicines — tbe  latter  three 
reaching  all  porta  of  the  world. 

Theae  warea,  previoualy  spoken  of  in  detail  under  their  respective  beadinga,  con- 
■iat  of  mannfactnres  of  iron  (machinery,  iron  fronts,  beating  apparatuses,  &c. ),  cot- 
ton and  woolen  mannfactnres,  clothing,  shirts  and  andemear,  boots  and  shoes,  curled 
hair,  famitnre,  fertilizers,  tobaccos,  hardware,  bricks,  tiles,  potteries  and  stone  wear, 
glaas,  pianos,  distilled  apirita,  printing  and  lithography,  canned  fmita,  vegetables 
and  hah,  drugs,  chemicals,  and  patent  medicines- 
Competition  in  these  brancbea  proceeds  from  different  quarters,  aa  follows:  Iron 
gooda,  both  east  and  west ;  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  New  England  and  New  York, 
and  in  the  low  grades  from  the  South ;  clothini;,  New  York,  and  to  a  limited  extent^ 
tbe  weat;  shirts  and  underwear,  New  York ;  boot«  and  shoes.  New  England  ;  fnml- 
tore,  the  east  and  weat ;  fertilizers,  MossoohnaeCts,  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  in  recent  years,  from  South  Carolina ;  tobacco.  New  York  and  the  west ; 
hardware,  the  east  and  west;  glass,  Pitlaburgh;  pianos,  New  York  and  Boston  ;  spirits. 
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from  the  west ;  canned  goods,  principally  the  Middle  States,  with  some  from  the  weit; 
•drags,  chemicals,  and  patent  medicines,  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston, ia 
the  east,  and  from  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Saint  Loais,  in  the  west. 

ClasB  2. 

This  class,  compared  with  the  first,  is  more  circumscribed  in  its  limits— certain  e<m- 
ditiDns  as  distance,  time,  and  rates  of  freight  excluding  participation  ^n  certain  linei 
of  manufacture  and  trade  through  distaut  sections  of  the  West.  The  area,  therefote, 
lies  within  the  States  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  the  Virginias, the  Ctio- 
linas,  Georgia,  Tennensee.  aud  Alabama. 

For  the  articles  of  flour  and  bread,  paints,  agricultural  implements,  and  shot  time 
is  a  certain  demand  for  exportation  to  South  American  ports. 

The  wares  thus  distributed  in  the  States  above  enumerated  consist  of  agricnltnnl 
implements,  bread,  breadstuffs  (products  of  bakeries  and  milling),  malt  and  prodneii 
of  breweries,  marble  and  stone,  paints  and  oils,  soap  and  candles,  saddlery,  shot,  MshM, 
•doors  and  blinds,  tin,  copper,  and  sheet  iron,  and  carriages. 

Competition  in  these  branches,  proceeds  as  follows : 

Agricultural  implements:  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  New  York.  Bread:  Cincinnati  md 
Saint  Louis.  Malt  and  beer :  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  Piiiii 
and  oils:  the  East  and  West.  Soap  and  candles:  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Saint  Lonii, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Saddlery  :  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  England,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Saint  Louis.  Shot:  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Saint  Loais,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago.  Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds :  Ohio,  aud  Indiana.  Tin,  copper, 
And  sheet  iron,  from  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  commodities  distributed  during  1883,  exclusively  of  Baltimore  mannfactoie, 
by  all  avenues,  amounted  to  2,059,881,354  pounds,  or  over  1,000,000  tons,  as  foUows: 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 280,3^,800 

Northern  Central  Railroad 380,61^6p9 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad 228,748,900 

Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad 245,270,7dl 

Western  Maryland  Railroad .34,921,786 

Steam  and  sail  to  Southern  and  Oulf  Stotes 960,000.000 

Totel : 2,059,881,354 

ADVANTAGES  OF  BALTIMORE  AS  A  MANUFACTURING  CENTER. 

Becapitulatory, 

Of  natural  or  legislative  advantages  offered  to  those  who  seek  the  investment  of 
capital  in  manufacturing  enterprises  the  city  of  Baltimore  may  claim  to  be  in  po;*- 
session  to  an  uuusual  extent — certainly  second  to  no  other  city  in  the  country.  The 
boundaries  include  larg^e  tracts  of  unoccupied  space,  to  be  bad  by  rental,  or  puTohase 
on  favorable  terms,  which  are  favorably  located,  whether  by  stream,  or  river,  on  the 
line  of  the  basin,  or  by  the  shore  leading  to  the  broad  bay.  ^ 

Besides  these,  within  the  corporate  limits,  the  suburbs  present  great  advantages  in 
streams,  capable  of  affording  ample  power,  that  only  wait  to  be  utilised. 

In  some  cases  free  ground  for  a  term  of  years  is  offered  to  those  who  may  establish 
manufactories. 

The  neighboring  soil  is  rich  in  ores  and  materials  in  constant  requisition  in  certain 
branches  of  manufactures. 

Iron,  limestone,  slate,  chromic  iron  ore,  steatite,  mica,  emery,  kaolin,  fire-brick 
•clay,  pottery  clay,  sand  of  superior  equality  for  glass  manufacture,  all  are  found  in  the 
neighborhood,  some  of  them  of  unrivaled  excellence. 

Our  proximity  to  the  exhaustless  coal-fields  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia,  with  the  convenience  of  the  Chesapeake  aud  Ohio  Canal,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  Northern  Central,  and  Western  Maryland  Railroads,  two  of  these  lines  bringing 
the  article  to  the  water's  edge,  substantiate  this  as  the  cheapest  seaport  for  fuel  in  the 
United  States. 

Wood  arrives  in  abundant  supply,  by  sailing  vessels,  from  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries  and  from  the  Carohnas. 

The  city  government  has  wisely  exempted  from  taxation  all  manufacturing  '*  plant ** 
within  its  jurisdiction,  aud  as  the  expenditures  necessary  in  this  direction  often  ab- 
sorb two-thirds  of  the  capital  invested,  this  legislation,  so  near  to  the  exemption  of 
capital  itself,  presents  advantages  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked. 

With  equal  liberality,  water  for  these  purposes  is  charged  at  an  almost  nominal 
rate  by  the  authorities.    Neither  of  these  may  be  looked  upon  as  spasmodic  acts  of 
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^^^^lation,  nor  18  there  the  remotest  probability  that  the  privilege  will  be  withdrawn, 
*a  the  Hupply  of  170,000,000  gallons  per  day  leaves  about  100. 000, 000  gallons  to  be 
Used  in  manufacturing. 

Taxes,  which  affect  all  enterprises,  are  here  lower,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  than 
in  any  other  city  of  like  pretensions,  the  rate  for  some  time  having  been  $1.37  per  |100. 
_  The  provision  markets  are  at  all  times  well  supplied,  and  with  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  the  season's  productions.  Few  cities  have  such  abundance,  at  such  reason- 
9Lh\e  prices.  The  climate  is  as  near  to  perfection  as  need  be ;  we  are  spared  the  rigors 
or  winter,  in  their  extreme  severity,  and  are  exempted  from  endemics  and  epidemics. 
These  conditions  certainly  favorably  affect  labor,  which  is  plentiful  and  at  low 
'W'ages.  There  are  few  cities  where  the  laborer  can  live  so  comfortably  and  ecouom 
ically  beneath  his  own  roof-— tenement  houses  being  things  uuknowu.  *  It  is  literally 
true  that  every  laborer  may  have  here  his  own  domicil,  and  protected  to  that  extent, 
coDtamiDation  must  proceed  from  without,  not  from  within. 

Equally  great  are  the  opportunities  for  the  interchange  of  the  raw  material  for  the 
iiiaDufiactnred  article.    Nearer  the  petroleum  region  than  Philadelphia;  at  a  point 
^where  the  Susquehanna  hemlock,  Carolina  yellow  pine  and  cypress,  the  West  Virginia 
liickory  and  poplar,  and  the  West  India  and  Central  America  hard  woods  and  veneer- 
ing materials  meet;  nearer  than  any  other  seai>ort  to  the  coal  regions  and  to  the 
grain  and  pork  producing  sections  ot'  the  west,  and  to  the  northern  lakes,  by  direct 
rail  lines,  than  is  New  York,  Baltimore,  the  most  northern  of  southeru  and  the  most 
southern  of  northern  cities,  is  situated  from  its  inland  and  central  location  the  most 
natural  outlet  for  products  of  the  entire  country.    Located  as  it  is  at  the  head  of 
4he  Mediterranean  of  America,  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay  has  not  inaptly  been  termed, 
this  city  farther  presents  a  harbor  approached  by  a  broad  and  deep  channel,  subject 
to  no  unosnal  ebb  or  flow  of  tide,  at  which  are  hourly  arriving  steamers  that  reach 
all  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  supplemented  by  numberless  steamboats  and  sailing 
<:raft,  of  every  shape  and  build,  that  drain  the  shores  of  the  tributary  rivers  and 
inlets — the  fore-shore  of  fertile  land  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand  or  more  miles. 
These  conditions,  in  addition  to  the  lines  of  rail  that  reach  the  North,  the  East,  the 
South,  and  the  West,  are  such  as  assure  for  the  mauufactnriug  growth  of  the  city  the 
greatest  possibilities. 

Laws  of  Maryland,  18rt2,  Cuapter  187. 

AX  ACT  to  enconrage  the  development  of  mannfactures  and  manafacturinK  industry  in  the  citv  of 
Baltimore  bv  adding,  for  that  purpose,  an  additional  section  to  article  four  of  the  Code  of  Puolic 
Local  Laws,  title  ''Baltimore  City,"  subtitle  "  Taxes  and  Loaas." 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland^  That  the  following  sec- 
tion be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  added  to  article  four  of  the  Code  of  Public  Laws, 
title  **  Baltimore  City,"  subtitle  '*  Taxes  and  Loans.'' 

2.  The  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore  are  authorized  and  empowered,  when- 
ever it  shall  seem  expedient  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  manufactures  and  manufacturing  industries  in  said  city,  to  provide  by  general 
ordinance  for  the  abatement  of  any  or  all  taxes  levied  by  authority  of  said  mayor 
aud  city  couucil,  or  any  ordinance  thereof,  for  any  of  the  corporate  uses  thereof,  upon 
auy  mechanical  tools  or  implements,  whether  worked  by  hand  or  by  steam,  or  otiier 
motive  power,  machinery,  mauufacturing  apparatus,  or  engines  owned  by  auy  indi- 
vidual, tirm,  or  corporation  iu  said  city,  and  properly  subject  to  valuation  and  taxa- 
tion therein ;  which  said  tools,  inplemuuts,  machiuery  apparatus,  or  engines  shall  be 
actually  employed  and  iu»ed  in  the  business  of  niauufacturing[  in  said  city,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  judges  of  the  appeal  tax  court  of  said  city  to  make  such  abate- 
ments of  taxes  levied  as  aforesaid  as  may  be  authorized  and  directed  by  said  mayor 
and  city  couucil,  by  ordinance  as  aforesaid,  provided  such  abatement  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  all  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  branch  or  branches  of 
mauufacturing  industry  proposed  to  be  benefited  by  ordinance  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act;  provided,  further,  that  application  for  such  abatement  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  made  and  verified  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  judges,  by  the  oath  of  the  party  ap- 
plying for  the  same,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  before  the  annual  revision  and 
correction  of  the  tax  lists  in  each  year,  which  said  judges  of  the  appeal  tax  court 
are  by  law  required  to  make,  shall  be  completed  aud  returned  by  said  judges  to  the 
tax  department  of  said  city,  aud  not  afterwards  ;  and  said  judges  »hall  further  keep 
*  a  record  of  all  abatements  made  by  tUem  as  aforesaid,  aud  report  iu  writing  the 
aggregate  amount  thereof  duriug  the  year  to  said  mayor  and  city  couucil,  on  or  be- 
fore the  fifteenth  day  of  March  iu  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  farther  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take  effist  ^j;om  the  date  of 
its  passage.  ^^^  8 

Approved,  April  10,  ItWO.  A? 

H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3 2G  /<?* 
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APPENDIX. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   REPORT  ON   INDIAN  WHEAT,   BY   M'I>01'GALL  BROS. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  India : 

We  have  the  honor  to  report  upon  the  liidiau  wheat  comprised  iu  the  foar  lots 
delivered  to  ns,  &c. 

The  quantity  of  each  wheat  oi>crated  upon  hy  each  system  of  milling  (grinding 
under  niillHtones  and  crushing  between  rollers)  was  5,00d  pounds  as  delivered  from 
the  Hhips  (weight  of  sacks  or  hags  not  included). 

The  results  obtained  are  stated  in  the  subjoined  synojtsis  for  convenience  of  ready 
comparison. 

The  four  lots  of  Indian  wheat  were  delivered  to  us  packed  in  the  ordinary  gnnny 
bags  and  all  in  good  condition.  We  found  them  to  be  good  representative  samples  of 
No.  1  Indian  fine,  soft  white;  No.  2  Indian  superior,  soft  red ;  No.  3  Indian,  average 
hard  white ;  No.  4.  Indian,  average  hard  red  ;  but  were,  with  the  exception  of  No.  3» 
much  cleaner  and  purer  from  impurities  than  these  wheats  generally  are. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  these  wheats  are  as  follows : 

No.  \ifiney  soft  whit^{lot  1). —  Grains  white,  medium  sized  and  regnlar ;  fairly  mel- 
low, skin  thin,  handled  exceedingly  well,  weight  per  bushel  64  ponnds,  which  is  only 
equallecl  by  specially  fine  samples  of  wheat ;  clean  and  free  from  seeds ;  contained  2 
I>er  cent,  of  weeviled  grains. 

Results  of  milling  and  baking  prove  it  is  an  exceedingly  good  and  nsefnl  wheat, 
the  flour  being  great  in  quantity,  of  pure  white  color  and  superior  bloom,  and  with  a 
slight  beany  navor.    •     •    *    The  yield  of  bread  from  it  is  very  large. 

Superior  soft  red  (lot  li), —  Grains  dull  light  brown,  with  about  5  per  cent,  white 
wheat;  size  half  medium  and  half  small ;  some  hard ;  skin  thin ;  handled  very  well; 
weight  per  bushel,  62f ,  which  is  only  reached  by  fine  wheats ;  clean  and  free  from 
seeds;  only  a  trace  of  weevil. 

Results  of  milling  and  baking  prove  it  is  a  good  and  useful  wheat,  the  floor  being 
great  in  quantity  and  of  medium  color  and  strength,  with  a  slight  beany  flavor,  and 
containing  an  average  of  gluten.     ^    «     •    The  yield  of  bread  is  exceptionally  large. 

Average  hard  white  {lot  3). —  Grains  light  yellow  and  semi-transparent,  with  a  little 
red  ;  skin  thin  ;  in  shape,  long  and  an^hed. 

The  wheat  itself  clean,  but  intermixed  about  3  percent,  with  hard  dry  bits  of  mud; 
weight  60  pounds  per  bushel :  weevils,  only  a  trace. 

Results  of  milling  and  baking  prove  it  a  useful  wheat  for  markets  requiring 
strength.    *     *^     • 

This  wheat  (and  No.  4)  are  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  other  wheats  in  the  world 
as  regards  the  quantity  of  flour  yielded.    •     *     • 

Specially  useful  for  mixing  with  very  damp  English  wheat  to  bring  them  into  con- 
dition for  milling. 

It  is  also  a  profltable  wheat  for  millers,  owing  to  its  requiring  8^  per  cent,  of  water 
to  render  it  sufliciently  mellow  for  use. 

To  this  wheat  and  to  the  Indian  average  hard  red  (lot  4^  most  be  awarded  the  dis- 
tinction of  producing  more  bread  than  any  other  flonr,  making  it  a  baker's  flonr,  as 
well  as  a  miller's. 

Average  hard  red  {lot  4). — Grains  very  large  and  coarse,  long,  arched, and  pointed; 
in  color,  dull  brown,  and  semi-transparent,  with  an  admixture  of  10  per  cent,  soft 
white;  skin,  thin;  handles  well,  contains  a  little  grain  seed,  linseed,  and  barley ;, 
weight  61^  pounds  per  bushel ;  weevils,  only  a  trace. 

Results  of  the  milling  and  baking  prove  it  produces  a  common  and  dry  strong  floar, 
in  almost  uneqnaled  quantity.  In  color,  inferior;  a  profitable  wheat  for  millersy  as  it 
takes  7.6  per  cent,  water  to  render  it  sufficiently  mellow  for  use.  •••••*. 
We  pronounce  them  to  be  exceedingly  useful  wheats ;  in  fact,  hardly  eqiialed  for  what 
is  deficient  and  wanting  in  the  English  markets  by  any  other  wheats. 

The  chief  characteristics  are  just  those  iu  which  the  wheats  grown  in  onrjvariable 
climate  are  most  deficient. 

Such  unprecedented  yields  of  flour  as  shown  by  these  wheats,  ranging  (by  ordinary 
grinding)  from  77.46  to  80.52  per  cent.,  against  English  65.8  and  American  spring 
72.2,  speaks  volumes  in  their  favor. 

McDOUQALL  BROS. 
10  Mark  Lane, 

London f  Deoemher  15,  1882. 
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^'J'ATEMENT  PREPARED  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  THURSTOXE  IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  CANALS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  SAINT  LA  WRENCE  RIVER 
NAVIGATION,  THE  RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION  INTERESTS  OF  CAN- 
ADA, THE  COMMERCIAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  TRANSPORTATION  INTER- 
ESTS OF  BUFFALO,  AND  HISTORICAL  FACTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  REGARD 
TO  TRANSPORTATION, 

THE  CANALS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  foHowing  statemeDt  will  bo  fonnd  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Erie  Caual 
9Uid  its  laterals,  a  stkbject  worthy  of  being  placed  more  fully  od  record  as  a  memorial 
^>f  the  projectors  of  the  great  work.  AUuhiod  is  made  to  its  trade,  tolls,  and  tonnage ; 
its  receipts,  expenses,  and  revenues^  its  inception,  and  the  improvements  which  have 
Imwd  made  from  time  to  time ;  the  circumstauces  attending  the  abolition  of  the  tolls; 
the  policy  pursued  relative  to  the  lateral  canals ;  the  freight  charges  that  have  ruled: 
movement  of  tonnage  east  and  west ;  its  debt  and  how  the  present  and  future  annual 
expenses  are  to  be  met ;  the  methods  of  propulsion  of  boats :  suggested  improvements 
in  the  canal  and  of  the  boats  navigating  them  ;  with  other  topics  of  interest. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  the  largest  and  most  important  canal  in  the  United  States,  and, 
outside  of  China,  in  the  world.  It  forms  the  connecting  link  of  water  navigation  be- 
tween the  Hudson  Eiver  and  tide-water,  at  Albany  and  Troy,  and  the  chain  of  inland 
lakea  which  extend  to  the  center  of  the  continent,  connecting  with  Lake  Erie  at 
Buffalo  and  with  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego.  It  is  well  known  to  the  memory  of  many 
now  living  that  the  cit^  of  New  York  did  not  by  any  means  enjoy  her  present  su- 
premacy as  compared  with  other  commercial  cities  of  this  country  until  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal  and  its  lateral  branches. 

A  survey  of  the  proposed  line  of  the  Erie  Caual  was  taken  in  1811,  and  application 
was  made  to  Congress  for  $8,000,000  to  defray  the  cost  of  its  construction,  but  the 
appropriation  was  refused  in  consequence  of  the  threatened  war  with  Great  Britain. 
The  State  of  New  York  Dually  authorized  the  work  to  be  do  le  at  its  own  expense 
(aAer  applying  to  other  States  for  assistance)  on  April  15,  1817.  It  was  commenced 
JLaly  4,  lol7,  and  completed  October  26, 1825.  As  thus  originally  constructed  it  had 
a  width  of  40  feet  at  the  surface,  28  feet  at  the  bottom,  a  depth  of  4  feet,  and  a  capa- 
city for  boats  of  78.62  feet.    The  cost  of  the  construction  was  $7,145,000. 

Commerce  developed  so  rapidly  on  the  line  of  the  canal  after  its  opening,  far  in 
excess  of  the  anticipations  of  its  projectors,  that  cheaper  transportation  to  be  Drought 
aboat  by  enlarged  capacitjr  was  demanded,  and  accordingly  on  May  11, 1835,  an  enlarge- 
ment was  authorized,  which  was  commenced  in  August,  1836,  and  completed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862.  Its  dimensions  are  now  as  follows :  A  prism  of  70  to  72  feet  at  the  top 
water  fine,  52^  to  56  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  7  feet  depth.  It  has  seventy-two  locks, 
tluB  length  of  which  between  the  quoins  is  110  feet,  admitting  boats 96^  feet  in  length : 
106  feet  in  the  clear,  admitting  boats  17^  feet  wide.  Average  burden  of  boats,  210 
tons ;  maximum.  240  tons.  The  immediate  results  of  the  enlargement  were  to  increase 
he  capacity  of  tne  canal  from  an  annual  tonnage  movement  of  5,000,000  to  16,000,000, 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  one-half.  In  1876  a  system  of  double  locks 
was  completed  and  brought  into  use  along  its  entire  line.  The  length  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  from  Troy  to  Buffi^o,  is  345  miles,  and  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  352  miles,  with 
656  feet  of  lockages.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  Buffalo  to  Seneca  River  (about 
155  milea)  from  Lake  Erie ;  thence  to  Little  Falls  by  streams,  lakes,  and  reservoirs, 
and  from  the  Mohawk  River  at  that  point  to  tide- water. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  years  in  which  the  lateral  canals  of  the  State 
were  opened  for  navigation :  The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  in  1826,  the  Oswego  in  1828 J^he 
Chemnng  in  1834,  the  Crooked  Lake  in  1835,  the  Chenango  in  1837,  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley in  IMI,  the  Oneida  Lake  in  1841,  the  Black  River  in  1850,  and  the  Baldwinsville 

in  1853. 

The  Champlain  Canal  was  opened  for  navigation  November  24,  1819,  from  the  Hud- 
son at  Fort  £d ward  to  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  completed  from  Lake  Champlalu  t^ 
Albftoy  September  10,  1823,  and  on  October  8  of  tYie  aame  ^^uc  \^i&  ^t^\>\^^\>  ^^m^k^ 
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from  the  west  and  north  throai^li  the  junction  canal  into  the  tide-water  of  Albuy. 
The  legislature  of  l^^O  directed  the  canal  to  be  enlarged  in  snob  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
vide throughout  its  entire  length  a  uniform  depth  of  7  feet  of  water:  width  at  not- 
torn  44  feet)  at  surface  58  feet.  By  the  same  act  the  snm  of  $4*25,000  was  appro- 
priat4»d  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  for  prosecuting  the  work.  In  1874  another  appro- 
priation of  ^500,(X)0  was  made  to  continue  the  work. 

The  prosecution  of  t!  e  enlargement  of  the  Champlain  Canal  was  practicaliT  ar-  i 
rested  by  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  in  the  fall  of  1874,  Which 
limited  expenditures  for  ordinary  ana  extraordinary  repairs  to  the  amount  of  the 
previous  year's  income.  Since  lh7b  but  little  work  has  been  done,  and  the  expendi- 
tures which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time;  as  the  condition  of  the  revenne  per- 
mitted, were  to  construct  bridge  abutments  and  superstructures,  and  to  widen  and 
strengthen  the  banks  at  particular  points  to  enable  loaded  boats  to  pass  at  such  placet. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  original  act,  the  enlargement  of  the  Champlain  Caoalhas 
been  restricted  by  the  legislature  to  the  bottoming  out  the  prism  and  the  Glens  Falls 
feeder,  and  raising  and  strengthening  the  banks  thereof  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform 
depth  of  6  feet  of  water  therein  thoughont  its  entire  length.    At  the  time  the  work  was 
arrested  the  canal  was  literally  torn  to  pieces.     *'  Now  that  there  is  no  constitational 
inhibition,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation,"  says  the  late  canal  auditor  in 
his  last  report,  188:^,  and  further  that  *Hhe  amount  now  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  enlargement  fund  is  |195,421.03,  and  is  immediately  available  under  chapter 
97  of  the  laws  of  1882.'' 

As  the  competition  uf  other  routes  and  modes  of  transportation  showed  themselvea, 
the  policy  of  the  State  was  to  improve  the  canals  and  lessen  the  .tolls.  The  State 
also  decided  to  abandon  the  lateral  canals ;  the  only  exceptions  being  the  Oswego, 
the  Champlain  and  the  Cayuga,  and  Seneca  canals.  (The  Black  River  Canal  was  after- 
wards retained. )  The  laterals  were  mined  by  railroad  competition,  thereby  becom- 
ing a  heavy  loss  to  the  revenues  of  the  canals,  as  thej  did  not  pay  the  expenses  of  su- 
-^rintendence,  much  less  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  many  years. 

Article  7,  section  6,  of  the  constitution  as  amended  In  1874,  gave  permission  for  the 
sale  or  abandonment  of  all  the  canals  owned  by  the  State  excepting  the  Erie,  the 
•Champlain,  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  and  the  Oswe^.  In  accordance  with  this  per- 
jnission  the  Crooked  Lake  Canal  was  disposed  of  in  1877 ;  and  the  Chemung  Can^, 
the  Genesee  Valley  Canal  and  the  main  portion  of  the  Chenango  Canal  were  deolared 
in  1878  abandoned*  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  Black  River  Canal  has  been 
retained  by  a  subsequent  act,  more  for  its  value  as  a  feeder  to  the  main  line  than 
for  any  other  reason.  The  Oneida  Lake  River  Improvement,  the  Caynga  Inlet,  and 
the  Seneca  River  towing-path  are  not  in  nse,  being  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  The 
3aldwinsville  Canal  is  about  5  miles  long  and  starts  from  Mud  Lock,  on  the  Oswego 
Canal,  up  the  Seneca  River  to  Baldwiusville  (running  must  of  the  distance  in  the 
Seneca  River),  and  is  not  ret-ained  by  the  State ;  but  it  is  occasionally  navigated, 
however.    This  completes  the  record  to  date. 

In  view  of  tht?  fact  that  no  more  revenue  is  to  be  derived  from  the  canals,  the  fol- 
lowing official  document,  showinir  their  total  earnings,  operating  expenses,  and  cost 
of  construction  is  of  interest  and  is  herewith  submitted: 


INTEBNAL  COMMERCE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 
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Siatement  gkoicing  the  total  revenues  from  tolls,  interest  on  ti>ll  deposits,  and  miscellaneous 
sources;  the  total  expenditures  for  superintendence,  collection,  and  ordiitpry  repairs  ;  the 
profit  or  loss  in  operating  each  canal,  and  the  total  cost  for  construction  and  imprortments 
(fxclusive  of  intertst  paid  on  canal  loans),  hcffinning  urith  the  year  in  which  the  fitst  ex- 
penditure teas  made  on  construction  account  and  brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
iiear  which  ended  September  3U,  1883. 


Canals. 


BaldwiDsrilUi 

Black  Rirer 

Caynga  Inlet 

CaVuga  and  Seneca 

Chatnplain 

Chemang 

Cbnsango 

Crooked  Lake 

Erie      

Genesee  Valley 

Oneida  Lake    

(taeida  Rirer  Improvement. . 

Oswego , 

Seneca  River  towing-patb. . . 


Revenues. 


Cost  of  collec- 
tion, »nper- 
intendence, 

and  ordinarv' 
repairs. 


Totals. 


I. 


II. 
305. 

8. 

1,056, 

6,481, 

525, 

744, 

•45, 

121, 716, 

S60. 

85, 

217. 

3. 715, 

7, 


2«1  48 
682  59 
873  00 
015  23 
676  16 

565  29 
027  11 
490  41 
944  09 
164  78 
8  8  76 
202  89 

566  65 
782  07 


I   tl8, 
1, 601, 

1. 
1,038, 

'  5,702. 

I  2,022, 

2,084, 

!   424. 

129, 769. 

I  2. 814, 

I   144. 

I   41, 

i  3, 401, 


038  58 
413  34 
Oil  62 
934  54 
552  71 
258  99 
455  02 
658  44 
053  74 
808  67 
060  60 
170  47 
296  08 
19  54 


!  jCost  of  con- 

Loss  in  oper-  Profit  in  oper-      struction 
ating.       I       ating.       i      and  im- 
provements. 


I 


I 


$16,777  10  ; (  •$31,000  52 

1,295,760  75  i  3,895,177  67 

7,861  38  ,  2.020  00 

<   16,080  69'  1,834.184  40 

729,123  45  4,914,937  97 

1.496,693  70  ' (  1,463.585  67 

1.340,428  81  1 ,  4,790,178  06 

379,168  03  495.09164 

91,947,890  35  '  49,609,95(4  4 

1,954,643  89  1  6,737,798  81 

78,166  84  i  511,649  86 

'   176,032  42  1  224,072  83 

, I   313,270  57,  4,295.372  56 

7.762  58,  1,602  65 


185, 701, 125  51  49. 063, 733  24  I  6.  561, 629  12  93, 199.  (»21  39  '  78, 706, 615  48 

i  I  .  I 


*  Does  not  include  payments  flrom  the  general  fund. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  the  canals  are  credited,  under  the  head  of  "revenues," 
with  all  the  interest  earned  on  toll  dei>08its.  The  cost  of  construction  and  improve- 
ments  includes  all  payments  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  for  land  damages,  hut  does 
not  include  the  amount  paid  from  the  treasury  for  the  interest  on  the  dehts  con- 
tracted  in  the  construction  of  the  canals. 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  comptroller's  report  for  lt?83 : 

"The  aggregat^^  of  the  canal  debt  on  September  30,  It^.  was $8,983,360,  with  an  ag- 
gregate unapplied  balance  in  the  sinking  iiindof  ^2, 7*23,698. 57,  leaving  the  real  balance 
luiprovided  for,  $6,259,661.43.  On  the  30th  September,  1883,  the  account  stood  as 
follows:  Aggregate  debt, $8,348,160;  balance  of  sinking  fund,  including  investment«, 
12,495,553.06 ;  balance  unprovided  for,  $5,852,606.94 ;  showing  a  reduction  in  the 
debt  during  the  year  of  $635,200." 

The  statement  shows  that  aft«r  deducting  from  the  revenues  the  cost  of  collection, 
superintendence,  and  ordinary  repairs  (which  are  the  operating  expenses)  there  re- 
mains the  sum  of  $8(), 637,392  27  as  the  nft  profit  to  the  credit  of  the  canals  as  a  sys- 
tem, which  is  $7,930,776.79  in  excess  of  their  cost,  exclusive  of  interest.  The  amount 
which  the  canals  have  actually  cost  the  State  in  excess  of  their  earnings  is  represented 
by  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  into  the  treasnrv  for  canal  purposes,  which,  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  1883,  aggregated  $39,844,966.21. 

A  few  statistics  will  suggest  the  direct  and  indirect  benefits  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  foregoing  investment :  From  1836.  when  an  account  of  tonnage  was 
commenced,  to  the  close  of  1882,  the  freight  transported  through  the  canals  amounted 
to  188,900,000  tons ;  and  if  we  estimate  for  the  yearsprior  to  1836,  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  fullv  200,000,000  tons  have  been  transported.  The  population  of  New  York  City 
has  increased  from  123,706  in  1820,  to  1,206,577  in  1880 ;  and  of  the  State  from  1,372,812 
iu  1820  to  5,082,871  in  1880,  the  last  census  year.  The  aggregate  equalized  value  of 
the  real  and  personal  propertv  of  the  State  has  increased  from  $256,021,494  in  1820,  to 
$ti,783,682,567  in  1882. 

The  following  official  statements  from  the  last  reports  of  the  auditor  are  of  great 
value  and  tell  their  own  story  so  clearly  that  they  are  presented  without  comment:  * 

*  The  flares  for  1883  are  from  official  sonrces. 
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No.  1. — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  iolU  (inciuding  rents  from  surpliu  watert)  »l 
lected  in  each  fiscal  year^  from  1H2()  to  Ir^  ;  total  sum  paid  to  collectors,  inspedortf  mu 
weighmasterSj  and  the  expenses  of  their  offices;  the  percentage  of  the  cost  ofeoUeetincn 
the  gross  amount  of  tolls  collected;  the  year  in  which  the  collection  of  tolls  commencsim 
each  lateral  canal. 


Yean. 


1826.. 
1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1886.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1830.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1852.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
1857.. 
1858., 
1859.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1807.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882  . 
1883*. 


Tolls. 


Cost  of 
collection. 


Per  cent 


I     •      •    •   •    4 


$844. 

881, 

831. 

817, 
1. 045, 

751. 
1, 112. 
1,388, 
1,387, 
3.484. 
1,598. 
1,326, 
1. 465. 
1, 655, 
1,606, 
1,989, 
1.797, 
1,953. 
2,388. 
2,375, 
2,798, 
3,463. 
3.156. 
3. 378. 
3, 393. 
3. 703, 
3,174, 
3,162, 
2.982. 
2,632, 
2. 721, 
2,531, 
2. 047, 
1,814, 
2, 381. 

3,  368, 

4.  797, 
5.029, 
4, 310, 
3,521, 
4,2.'i,3. 
3.9U3, 
4. 418, 
4. 114. 
3.083. 
2,  814, 
3,063. 
3, 027, 
2,  923, 
1,904. 
1, 478 
1,049, 

984, 
909. 
1,185. 
812, 
649, 
274, 


508  02 
134  09 
002  10 

919  28 
163  42 
268  62 
917  74 
380  53 
715  02 
595  61 
455  48 
609  77 

275  16 
788  56 
827  28 
686  71 
463  80 
829  08 
457  34 
533  43 
849  76 
710  26 
968  38 

920  18 
081  37 
990  34 
857  49 
190  14 
114  97 
906  11 
740  63 
804  38 
.391  01 
362  47 
301  28 
033  97 
283  09 
59G  32 
293  02 
631  6:1 
224  92 
326  29 
309  50 
093  f}2 
023  05 
l)5:^  79 
033  ^9 
568  67 
400  82 
855  64 

276  55 
228  15 
984  62 
640  33 
529  82 
067  05 
513  73 
255  14 


$27, 086  61 
31,  095  20 
32, 171  04 
29.  368  91 
27. 086  13 
30, 191  44 
32,477  33 
33, 327  39 
35, 391  37 
35, 275  32 
41,476  69 
36, 466  94 

53,  329  85 
53.691  33 
53, 247  08 
52,  362  67 
47.065  05 
46, 260  05 
47, 423  69 
49,  312  14 
50, 759  55 
57.  768  31 
56. 706  62 
54,986  50 
75, 358  45 

69,  544  31 

70,  460  42 
75,  542  93 
79, 846  49 
82,  623  88 
83.046  94 
83, 376  06 
69,  582  93 

96.889  04 
70. 456  85 
66, 454  20 
65,  9.?8  58 
68,577  17 
77, 122  .')5 

85. 890  65 
87, 993  00 
90,  H>8  81 
90.  039  03 

104. 496  39 
103.  098  61 
97. 406  32 
95,  775  U5 
97, 679  83 
87,  975  50 
84.  254  37 
Go,  .393  12 

54,  813  76 
47, 169  53 
51,  909  89 
44,  897  26 
38.  227  06 
27,  371  24 


3.06 
3.73 
3.91 
2.77 
a  72 
2.  CO 
2.30 
2.37 
2.35 
2.19 
3.09 
2.45 
3.20 
3.36 
2.66 
2.89 
2.40 
1.92 
1.98 
1.75 
1.47 
1.83 
1.68 
1.62 
2.03 
2.19 
2.22 
2.53 
3.03 
3.04 
3.28 
4.31 
3.84 
4.07 
2.10 
1.39 
1.31 
1.59 
2.19 
2.02 
2.20 
2.04 
2.19 
3.39 
.3.66 
3.18 
3.16 
3.34 
4.62 
5.  70 
6.23 
5.56 
5.18 
4.38 
5.53 
5.89 


Names  of  canals. 


Cayuga  and  Seneca. 
Oswega 


>  Cliemang  and  Crooked  Lakei 
Chenango. 

>  Genesee  Valley  and  Oneida  Lake 


Black  Riyer. 
Baldvrinsville. 


*  From  couimencomont  of  fiscal  year  to  the  clooe  of  navigation,  1883. 
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•tnent  showing  the  tolls  (invluding  rents  from  surplus  waters)  received  in  each 
Vo/H  IS'iCy  to  1883;  the  cost  of  repairs  and  colle*  tion  oftoHsi  the  peroentaae 
oHt  of  maintenanvc  of  all  the  canals  bears  to  the  gross  amount  of  tolls :  the 
onnaqe  of  the  total  morement  on  allthe  canals  from  1836,  irhen  an  account  of 
s  con^menced^  to  188Ii. 


Yoars 


ToIIb  i<.ll«'ct«'<l. 


Expen(<es  of 

coUfCiioii  iitiil 

re  pain*. 


Per  ceut. 

of  cottt  of 

luainte- 

nance  on 

tolls. 


Tonnage 

of  air 

C4inuls. 


XXI, 
S3I, 

1,  (Ufi, 

7r,i, 
i.u-', 

1.  38S, 
1.3X7, 
1.484. 

i,r.»H, 

1.3J5. 

1.  4IV). 

i,c:>r>, 

1,606. 
l.OHU. 
1.71I7. 

2,  388. 
2, 375, 

2,  798, 

3.  463. 
3. 156, 
3,  37H, 
3,  393, 
3,703, 
3. 174, 
3,  162, 
2, 982, 
2.  632, 
2,721, 

2,  .kU, 
2.047, 

1.  814. 
2,381, 

3.  358, 
4,797. 
5, 029, 
4,310, 
3,521, 
4, 253, 
3,  993, 
4,418, 
4,114. 
3,  083, 
2.814, 
3.  06.3, 
3,027. 

2,  923, 
1,904, 
1,478, 
1,049. 

984, 
909, 
1.1H5, 
812, 
649, 
274. 


.508  02 
134  99 
002  10 
919  28 
163  42 
268  62 
017  74 
380  5:^ 
715  02 

595  61 
4:»5  48 
609  77 

275  16 
788  56 
827  28 
086  71 
40:i  80 
8-.'9  OH 
4:>7  34 
5:t3  43 
849  76 
710  26 
968  88 
020  18 
081  37 
999  34 
857  49 
190  14 
114  97 
906  11 
740  63 
804  38 
291  01 
362  47 
301  28 

033  97 
28.3  09 

596  32 
293  02 
631  63 
224  92 
326  29 
309  50 
093  52 
023  05 
953  79 

034  89 
568  67 
400  82 
855  04 

276  55 
228  15 
984  62 
&40  33 
529  82 
067  05 
513  73 
255  14 


♦5:n, 

494, 
393, 
357, 
292, 
224, 
428, 
487, 
.'»34, 
510, 
467, 
608, 
622, 
504, 
575, 
514, 
642, 

5:n, 

6:i6. 
738, 

6:^9. 

641. 

855. 

685, 

835. 

907, 

1,049, 

1, 008, 

1.237. 

989, 

786, 

970, 

1,078, 

897, 

746, 

706, 

773, 

770, 

1,028, 

1,927, 

1.434, 

1.220, 

1,184. 

1.278. 

1.945, 

2,250, 

2,078, 

1, 459, 

1. 469, 

1.414, 

1.202, 

1,050, 

739. 

751, 

889, 

1,023, 

653, 

664, 


73 
05 


•  >•< 


6 


675 
701 
517  99 
587 
673 
419  83 

964  78 
797  32 
897  82 
524  76 
599  33 
993  60 
027  29 
757  53 
020  58 
517  55 
584  :«) 
145  56 
857  72 
106  32 
353  01 
050  08 
850  64 
803  91 

965  81 
730  20 
045  92 
476  92 
866  20 
792  12 
633  40 
453  46 
878  91 
878  96 
976  78 
786  14 
398  32 
882  52 
009  46 
373  59 
989  73 
192  65 
245  04 
507  52 
635  92 
145  62 
020  62 
165  24 
466  83 
456  94 
053  62 
329  08 
748  97 
774  82 
015  84 
907  06 
510  01 
446  25 


62.95 
56.18 
47.41 
4.3.  76 

28.  03 

29.  82 
38.54 
35.15 
38.54 
34.41 
29. 22 
45.88 
42.  42 

30.  45 
35.80 

'25.84 
3.5. 72 
27.18 
26.63 
31.07 

22. 83 
18.,5:J 
27.11 
20.30 
24.64 
24.50 
33.04 
34.73 
41.51 
37.59 
28.90 
38.33 
52.  09 
49.49 
31.33 
21. 05 
16.12 
15.33 
23.87 
M.73 
33.74  ' 
30.66 
26.80  , 
31.08 
63.11  ' 
79.94  ! 

67.84  ! 
48. 19  ' 
50.26  ; 
74.  26 
81.32  ! 

100. 10  ; 

75.10  ' 

82.64  ' 

74.99  I 

126.09  I 

100.62  I 


1,  310, 
1.171. 
1,333, 
1,  43.5. 
1,416. 
1. 621, 
1.238, 
1, 518, 
1.816, 
1.977, 
2, 268. 
2,864, 
2,796, 
M,  894, 
3, 076, 
u,  0o2. 
3,868, 
4. 247. 
4.165, 
4,022. 
4,116, 
3,  34 1, 
3,  005, 
3.781, 
4, 650. 
4,507. 
5,  598, 
5,557, 
4.862, 
4.72«, 
5,775, 
6,688, 
6.442. 
5,859, 
6, 173, 
6,467, 
6,673, 
6.364. 
5,804, 
4,859. 
4.172, 
4,966. 
5. 171, 
6,362, 
6,457, 
5. 179, 
6,467, 
6. 664, 


807 
29« 

on 

713 
046 
661 
981 
439 
686 
666 
662 
810 
230 
732 
617 
732 
441 
858 
862 
617 
082 
061 
192 
684 
214 
636 
786 
692 
Ml 
664 
220 
325 
225 
080 
768 
888 
370 
782 
688 
858 
129 
068 
320 
372 
666 
192 
423 
056 


From  communci'meut  of  tlscal  year  to  cIom  of  navigation,  1883. 
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No.  3. — Slalemexl  iliomng  tke  reeeipti  from  1oU§  aad  ^lirr  taurett,  t]»  miterHaumt  a- 
penMft  of  colhclivn  oa^  repairt,  and  mrplm  rertniitt,  from  I<M  lo  1863,  ra  nttjlMl 
jiear. 


I 


Mdiiii^      ErpaoH*  of       SuplunF 

WDS  It-       COllKtlcai  Ud  I  CDDnlD  (Kl 


ii,ue.4a4B' 

•4«7.9M3ll 

tl.lK)SIU 

i^i 

;:::::::::::".:::i  JutsIhtm 

i;u7H,  i«u  re 

i.ooc,2nM 

its:;ss, 

4.4WM 

«.1B0.K8  4». 

TolatenrplDsrevrnDH 
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ilatemtnt  ihoieing  the  total  tout  of  Iransporlation,  tht  total  eott  af  traiuportatiOH, 
■)  (otl  and  freight,  a*i  the  ^fftrtnct  tach  gear  bttween  toll  andfitiglit,  for/orlp- 
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No.  5. — Staientent  ihoai»g  Iht  total  totmafe  of  all  Ikt  properlj/  earritd  om  Ike  cbmI  , 
ctmiiiig  and   dficendiiig,  iti   raliie,  axd  tit  antoutit  of  tolU   eolleeled  for  /orljwttt 

gear*. 


,333:  an 

M,TIB,SM 

4.T29CM 

gss  otto 
e    3.  w 

fl,H- 

e  m 


a.l87    I  IMS 1     B.i40,M(|l 


i.iw.aea     73,iwi,4i4    i«7i.. 


!B,:iTJ.62l      1M3 3,37«.« 

SS.lTl,«r      187* I    3,113,11 


la 

BtW,W4 

1HT7 

2,8M,877 

J« 

•81,  U£,  TM 
MI.ITe,S« 

;a,  173,  m 

4\ci»,nn 

13,I«S,8IC 

"  M1.4T7 
.-,*•!.  8M 

-■  MS,OM 
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icxed  statements,  Nos.  7  and  8,  show  the  movement  to  tide- water  on  the  ca- 
ribiug  the  various  products,  &.C.,  under  their  appropriate  headings: 

ailment  ahoicing  the  number  of  tons  arriving  at  tide-tvaleTj  the  produce  of  ih€ 
e,  by  way  of  Erie  Canals  including  the  contribution  of  the  lateral  canaU. 


Tears. 


PrcHluots 
of  the  for- 


208, 779 
174, 007 
189, 733 
157, 081 
119,  343 
192.  122 
125,622 
202. 810 
288, 787 
328, 955 
320,838 
328,  652 
204.  549 
227, 847 
314.410 
270,840 
290,574 
391. 224 
357.  690 
220.865 
173.  608  1 
66.824  1 
147.511  ■ 
226,450  , 
166,687 
104,094  I 
143,240  I 
145,  105 
61, 107  , 
23, 152  ' 
10!.  065  ' 
22,855 
20,517  I 
15,493  , 
18. 340 


4.  Gf.2 

116,156 

35,  592 


Agrienlt- 
ure. 


117. 870 
98. 172 
101, 053 
63,713 
159. 823 
r2. 483 
102,030 
124.813 
135,289 
224. 032 
202,  474 
192.  227 
184,716 
200,  471 
406. 101 
199.  775 
136,  549 
168.017 
148,  327 
1.337 
118,164 

'23,'42i 

84,107 

120,226 

109,  791 

118.  906 

133, 431 

52.675  I 

71.369 

61.  833 

"3,' 685" 

24,962 

17,168 


Manafact- 1  Merchau-  j  Other  ar- 
dise.  ticlea. 


re,  760 


95,827 

111,007 

85,417 

70,  C05 


17,045 


28,551  ' 
3,466 
7,  312  , 


85, 143  , 
124.611  ' 
103,897  I 
16.->.524  ■ 

41,997  ; 


urea. 


10. 152  I 
8,027  I 
7.004  , 
6,445  ' 
5.761  I 
9.603  I 
8.123  I 
21, 720  I 
35.204  , 
40,  619  , 
31,635  ' 
20,247  I 
19,  090  I 
18,  410 
15,283 
15,502 
14,232 
15,260 
16,440 
13,620 
18,  069 
14.468 
17.843 
14,920 
15, 135 
6,412 
5.419 
8,648 
42,  812 
25,992 
40,140 
46,196 
60.015 
65.270 
68.551 
75,942 
60.993 
39,  237 
27,  567 
51.223 
17,360 
30,  737 
34, 270 
28,864 
33,310 
45,  601 
50,232 


208 
200 
303 


100 
100 
100 
203 
157 
174 
6«6 
160 


111 
66 
3,821 
4.785  I 
4.218 
8,700 
6.056 
7,394 
1,789 
3.305 


I- 


1.108 

881 

2,256 

1,292 

667 

1, 355 

1,521 

1.440 

1.939 

2.832 

2.747 

3,456 

2,263 

6.238 

1.468 

2.117 

3.474 

4,802 

12.586 

16, 271 

8.911 

18,  730 


28,105 

50,839 

38,243 

87,509 

24,587 

14.  521 

23,130 

30, 247 

39. 933 

61.276 

45. 319 

76.620 

65.668 

51,348 

44, 912 

65,501 

47,  M6 

58,462 

79,707 

41,030 

58,083 

40. 134 

83,024 

85,917 

84,490 

69,783 

53,805 

78,997 

81,  552 

53,025 

82.955 

104,156 

77,693 

121,457 

134,860 

96.356 

128.227 

68.  244 

171,985 

194.729 

239. 003 

253. 716 

257,  244 

87,937 

160,  591 

83,  729 

96,747 


ToUl. 


364,900 
331,251 
336,283 
265,054 
309,514 
308,829 
259,006 
879,190 
499, 418 
655,030 
600,440 
618,412 
534.183 
498,076 
780, 817 
541.684 
492,721 
687, 748 
606,877 
285,552 
374.580 
128, 820 
223,588 
414.690 
386,588 
291, 188 
322, 257 
368,437 
239,498 
174, 205 
287,948 
174, 728 
163,350 
229. 121 
241.751 
175, 045 
214.388 
225,900 
269,933 
250,886 
342. 552 
287,927 
381, 459 
349.825 
425,076 
389. 182 
278, 311 


tables  iiot  kept  in  1883  for  Staten)ent8  7  and  8.  The  agf^roj^ate  of  Nos.  7  and  8  were  as  fol> 
;:  Products  of  the  forent,  1,403,174  tons:  n^^riculture.  1,234.463  tons;  manufactures,  47,910 
andise,  27.708  tons  ;  other  articlen,  449,152  tons;  'total,  3,162,497  tons. 
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?  tonnuge  moveiueut  froiu  IftW  to  1832,  iiiclasive,  isKivea  in  Table  Ko.  0,  aa  fol- 


.—Slattment  of  the  l 
trfroM  n'oiterH  Stala  an'it '/ro'\ 
•  o/tkt  internal  tradt  of  IhitSta 
i  tit  1)^«{. 


_      .  _  oater,  the  (on* 

it  Slair,  tht  total  lo»i  arriring  at 
""'"■"    I  o/thrtolalmorrmtHton 


Fnim 


n.  233  :     33a,  o: 


iit.^eo  I  IS",  i4ti 

i«2. 115  '  xa.r.a  ' 

1S3,  WH  221,  *77 

1«,  M»  ;  2M,  JIfl 

ITt.  T91  908.  OSS 


l.IIJ.SS*  I 

'  i.uiu,  n«  I 
1,  we,  »7S  I 

2.ST>.a» 

:  1,  BUT,  IM  ' 


S.  III).  405 


T53.U1     Z,20l>,3«4< 

■!*i.-m  ■  ]'.4<a.7t» 

0T8.M1      2.U10,<W1 

Tuaiso  ,  a;«o,5i3 

m.  434  <  Z,  IM,  177 

.'  l.!M,IT8     2.8U1,2FZ 


a3,3«8 

41,853  ^ 


IMittS 


M1.U4  I  1,744,183 


214,383  1  1«I,D58| 

225. »(«  I  2T,  BH  ' 

312.  S53  118.  n3  I 

L>81.K7  '  194,150 

38J.IT8  '  151.081 

34H,8!5  151, 8U 

4-.'S.  07fl  ]  224, 4ST  ' 

SbD.ISS  I  212, 173  ; 


2!334!»28 


480,  M6  l,3tl),M 
437, 385  1. 171,  a 
5*^722     1,383,01 


447,011  '  1,23B,S31 

531, 883  ^  1. 513. 418 

020,755  1,818,  5M 

577.322  1,377,595 

<IK,6S»  2,208.802 

337, 2S0  ,  2, 8W,  810 

1,018,TM  2,7»0>W) 

MD.  238  2.SM.732 

824,384  3,UTlfllT 

1.137,021  '1,582.133 


82;  307'  407.781 

S3. 088  ;  3»^  31W 

122.01'  517,422 

104,  ISO  !  414.000 

laiooi  '  4ia;ou 

1A8.  118  428.  022 

202.381  440.483 

2«0.  MO  '  501.  058 

200,  634  5K.  M8 


624, 160  ■  2,  SO).  7B1  '  1,  181.  014  '  4.  241,  dSl 

412, 202     3. 223. 143  |  1. 410. 288  4, 18S.  Ml 

371,050  I  1,835,588  i   1.  82i  328  i02I.fll7 

■""'■'      " 1,418,880  4.118,082 

1.  aw.  088  3,344.001 

1.  3»2.  »11  3.  805.  102 

1.342,553  3,181,884 

l!l80!7S5  4^  507  585 
I.77>1,453  .  5,508,785 

1.320.105  s.iN.aut 

1.S5I.T71  4,8S2.M1 

1.540.783  4,128.504 

1.841,039  MTM20 

1, 300, 051  5, 688, 325 

2.134,300  8,442,225 

1,000,737  5,850.080 

•  2,  077.  038  6,  173,  783 

2. 110.  M«  6,  407,  888 

2.009,138  8.811,370 

2.103,016  6,304.182 

1.827,435  5,804,588 

1.540,828  4.850,358 


2. 130, 181 
3,305,801 
3,023,635 


,  3. 102.'  I'j: 
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To  show  the  approximate  time  that  transportation  can  be  carried  on  yearly,  th* 
following  statement  giving  for  eleven  years  the  dates  at  which  navigation  commenced 
at  Buffalo,  also  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  canals,  together  with  the  namberof 
days  the  canals  were  open,  is  submitted  : 


Years. 


Lake  opened. 


Canal  opened. 


Canal  eloeed. 


1873 April  29 i  May  16 ,.l  NoTember24*  . 

1874 '  April  18 i  May  5 1  Decembers.... 

1875 1  May  12 i  May  18 KovemberaO  . 

187« I  May4 !  May  4 December  1.... 

1877 !  April  17 '  May  8 •  December  7.... 

1878 !  March  16 j  April  15 December 7.... 

1879 i  April  24 !  May8 ;  December^... 

1880 1  March  19 1  April  20 '  KoTember20f. 

1881 ,  May  1 1  May  17 |  DeoemberO  ... 

1882 March26 '  April  11 i  December  7:... 

1883 ,  May4 1  May  7 1  December  1.... 


Vo.dt! 


o-dtn 

caul 

open. 


SS 

m 

m 
m 
m 
m 

Hi 

m 

Mi 


*  Navigation  nnimpeded  here  for  eeveral  days  after  this  date,  bnt  no  shipments  made  exeept  to  Ltc  - 
port ;  navigation  closed  by  ice  east  of  Rome  about  the  24th ;  reopened  from  December  12  to  25  i  - 
elusive. 

t  The  severe 'weather  closed  navigation  twelve  days  before  the  official  time.    An  ImmenM  •rnouB*' 
of  property  was  "  froeen  in." 

t  Omciafdate.    Twenty-seven  boats  were  frozen  in  at  different  points. 


It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  the  rates  of  toll  which  have  prevailed  on  the  Eii 
Canal,  and  the  years  that  the  changes  occurred  in  since  the  opeBing.    A  carefol  e; 
amination  of  old  records  enables  me  to  present  the  following  tables : 


Average  tolU  on  up  freight  {Albany  to  Buffalo)  per  100  ooundfa,  and  down  freight  (Buffti^^ 

to  fVest  Trog)per  barrel  of  flour  of  216  pounds. 


Albany  I, 
Years.  to     | 

BafEalo. 

l: 

1826  to  1829,  inclusive* .*..'■ 

1830  to  1832,  inclusive  51    \\ 

|g33 ^ ....•        44    I' 

1834toV84*5',Ynclu8ive! !!*.*.!'.!!'.'.!*..*!! III!!  33  I 

1846  to  1850,  inclusive .,  24  i' 

1851 22  . 

1852  to  1857.  inclusive ,  15  ; 

1858 ,  7 

I QKQ   ^   ^^    ^ 3i   ' 

1860  toV«B',*inoiu8ive! '.*.!.'!!!*.!'.".*.*.'. .*!!!!!'   7  ! 

1864  to  1879,  inclusive >         H  ■ 

1880t I    1 

1881  to  1883.  inclusive i   Free.  ! 

I      I. 


1826  to  1829,  inclusive*. 
1830  to  1832,  inclusive.. 

1833 

1834  to  1845,  indnsive.. 
1846  to  1850,  iodosive.. 
1851  to  1857,  inclusive., 
1858  to  1860,  inclusive.. 

1861 , 

1862  to  1869,  inclusive.. 
1870  to  1875,  inclusive.. 

1876 

1877  to  1878,  inclusive.. 
1879  to  1883,  inclusive.. 


Boftl* 

to  West 

Trqy. 


OmCf. 


55 


St 

s 

16 
19 

S 


Keoords  could  not  be  found  at  the  time  of  compiling  this  table. 


tAboat 


TolU  on  down  freight  (Buffalo  to  West  Drog)  on  wheat  and  earn. 


Years. 


1826  to  1829,  inclusive ' 

1830  to  1832,  inclusive < 

1833 ! 

1834  to  1845,  inclusive 

1646 

1847  and  1848 

1849  and  1850 

1851  to  1857,  inclusive 


Wheat  60 

Com  56 

pounds. 

pounds. 

CenU. 

OenU. 

16.06 

15.00 

14.99 

14.00 

10.71 

10.00 

9.74 

9.00 

a  57 

aoo 

8.67 

aoo 

a  57 

4.00 

a43 

4.00 

Years. 


1858  to  1860,  inclusive 

1861 

1862  to  1860,  inclusive 
1870  to  1874.  inclusive 

1875  and  1876 

1877  to  1882,  inclusive 
1883 


Wheat  60 

pounds. 

1 

OmUt. 

4.28 

5l18 

6.21 

S.10 

2.07 

L(l8 

Free. 

GonSf 


OfMttL 

4.09 
4.81 
4.81 
S.09 
Lit 
0.tt 
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llowJDg  statement  Hhows  the  avcrajje  canal  freights  daring  the  season  of  navl- 
Q  wheat  and  corn  (including  tolls)  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  in  the  twenty- 
i  specitied : 


Years, 


Wheat  60 
pounds. 


Centt. 
15.39 
12  52 
12.80 
14.04 
15.75 
15.84 
15.39 
18.78 
16.84 
17.27 
15.69 
15.65 
16.31 
11.22 


Corn  56    i 
pounds.   , 


Tears. 


■—  ■  1 


Cents. 
12.14 
10.97 
11.18 
13.43 
14.43 
13.76 
13.39 
16.55 
14.67 
14. 42 
13.82 
13.01 
13.86 
10.35 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875 . , 

1876.. 

1877., 

1878 . 

1879. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882    . 

1883*. 


I  Wh(«t  60 
pounds. 


Centt. 

12.62 

13.10 

11.57 

10.11 

8.01 

6.72 

7.39 

5.99 

6.99 

6.58 

4.88 

5.24 

4.90 


Corn  56 
I)onnds. 


CenU. 

11.54 

11.39 

10.28 

9.11 

7.23 

6.09 

6.38 

S.26 

6.15 

0.01 

4.37 

4.74 

4.40 


*  No  tolls. 
«^o  record  to  hand  at  time  of  compilation  of  this  tahle  of  the  years  182C  to  1656,  inclusive. 

ffalo  Board  of  Trade,  followed  by  other  commercial  organizations,  for  many 
resolutions,  appointment  of  committees,  and  other  means,  ]>ersl8tent]y  kept 
ct  of  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  locks,  channels,  tow-paths,  bridges,  &c., 
nals,  the  lack  of  efficiency  of  many  of  the  employes,  the  uselessness  of  the 
;kM,  and  other  other  hindrances  to  bnsincss,  before  the  public,  the  canal 
d  logittluture  of  the  State.  Able  and  earnest  friends  of  our  water  ways  also 
subject  matter  alive  and  did  noble  work  in  hastening  and  perft^cting  meas- 
;form.  The  newspapers  were  not  behind  in  rendering  able  assistance, 
cision  oi  the  State  in  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  author* 
disposal  of  the  lateral  canals  was  entirely  due  to  these  persistent  efforts,  as 
the  late  action  of  abolishing  the  weigh-locks  and  useless  collectors^  offices, 
y  the  abolition  of  all  tolls  and  many  unnecessary  officials, 
ruary  20,  1875,  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade  issued  an  address,  and  among  the 
nts  urged  looking  to  a  "  free  canal"  in  the  future,  were  the  following  : 
ever  may  be  the  results  of  experiments  made  with  steam  on  the  canals,  the 
f  the  canal  steamboats  is  yet  comparatively  insignificant.  There  is  only 
em  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  other  boats;  therefore  many  years  must 
[y  elapse  before  the  change  to  steamboats  can  be  made.  Meanwhile  trade  is 
he  canal  and  the  State.  The  channel  of  diversion  is  deepened  as  the  current 
if  the  trade  is  once  permitted  to  leave  this  State,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
>ack  again  from  more  far-seeing  rivals. 

r  these  circumstances  the  time  nas  come  when  the  question  is  no  longer  how 
enue  can  be  raised  from  the  tolls,  but  how  far  they  can  be  reduced  so  as  to 
the  cities  and  State  of  New  York  the  great  prize  of  Western  trade  absolutely 
to  their  commercial  prosperity.  The  loss  of  this  business  implies  not  only 
oils,  but  also  of  the  earnings  of  transportation  and  the  profits  of  the  grain 
ill  its  branches,  together  with  the  return  trade  by  rail  and  canal  inmercnan- 
these  items  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York 
y  depends.  It  can  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  loss  of  revenue 
Q  State  would  sustain  from  the  injury  which  would  ensue  to  taxable  prop- 
le  ruin  of  the  great  water  thoroughfare  of  the  State  would  be  greater  than 
i  cost  of  maintaining  it. 

lluding  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  lumber  trade,  burdened  with 
tolls,  and  the  sharp  competition  of  the  railroads  for  this  branch  of  the  canal 
t,  and  asking  for  a  large  reduction  in  tolls  on  all  products,  as  absolutely  neces- 
table  the  State  of  New  York  to  retain  its  supremacy  as  the  great  distributing 
the  Western  products  of  all  kinds,  it  concluded  as  follows: 
Iso  request  you  to  ask  permission  of  the  legislature  to  abolish  all  tolls  on  mer- 
and  other  westward  bound  freight,  believing  that  the  low  rates  at  which 
d  then  be  carried  would  bring  back  to  the  canal  a  large  amount  of  business 
s  already  left  it,  and  would,  by  enabling  the  carriers  to  take  eastward-bound 
lower  rates,  practically  increase  the  tolls  and  revenue  of  the  State, 
ring  also  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  canals  can,  without  injury  to  any 
?8t,  be  materially  reduced  by  abolishing  all  weigh-locks  and  many  collectors' 
)  respectfully  suggest  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  weigh-locks  and 
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such  of  the  collector'  oflices  as  iu  the  indgmcut  of  yonr  honorable  board  may  appear 
to  be  useless.  Wei^h-locks  nro  not  only  Heedless  but  occasion  great  loss  of  wateraod 
iutlict  Heriuns  damage  on  the  boats  and  detention  of  them. 

^'After  devoting  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  we  find  that  no  weigh-Iooki 
exJHt  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  except  on  those  of  this  Stat«,aDd 
that  the  quantity  of  the  cargo  can  be  justly  and  satisfjactorily  ascertained  witboot 
them." 

In  1H69  a  sreat  State  convention  was  held  in  Albany,  and  iu  1870  another  in 
Rochester,  which  were  eminently  successful  in  inaugurating  a  solid,  substantial,  a&d 
Insring  reform  of  the  canal  x>olicy  of  our  Stat«.  Partly  by  these  efforts  the  Gontract 
system  was  done  away  with  and  the  various  abuses  which  had  prevailed  formanj 
years  were  abolished. 

Tlie  amendments  to  the  constitution  relative  to  the  canals  of  the  State,  which  re* 
ceived  the  concurrence  of  the  legislature  in  1881  and  18r^,  were  approved  by  the  people 
at  the  election  in  1882  by  a  majority  vote  of  310,915;  the  vot43  was  495,993  for. and 
185,798  against.  The  amendments  came  into  operation  January  1,  16^.  No  tolls  an 
now  levied  upon  the  commerce  of  the  canals;  but  the  boats  navigating  theni.aikd 
the  owners  and  masters  thereof,  are  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  niay  be 
necessary  for  their  management  and  the  maintenance  of  good  order  theru>D.  TV 
legiHlature  is  authorized,  by  equitable  taxation,  to  make  provision  for  the  expeiuei 
of  superintendence  and  repairs  and  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interwtof 
the  debt.  The  amount  of  such  tax />ro  rata  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  almost  unnoticed. 
The  clause  in  the  constitution  by  which  the  expenditures  for  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary repairs  were  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  previous  year's  income  was  abrogated 
at  the  same  time. 

''The  amount  appropriated  from  the  revenue  of  the  canals  for  the  fiscal  year  endiui^ 
Septemi»er  30,  188:i,  to  pay  the  cost  of  collection,  superintendence,  and  ordinary  re' 
pairs,  was  $818,264.21,'^  says  the  late  auditor.  From  Ootoher  1st  to  the  close  of  navig*' 
tion  in  1882  only  $271,000  was  left  to  pay  this  appropriation ;  therefore  provision  uiua^ 
be  made,  by  a  tax  or  otherwise,  to  meet  the  deficiency  or  such  amonnt  thereof  as  mi^ 
be  required  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  auditor  further  estimatccL 
that  the  following  sums  would  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  of  18d3-'84: 

For  interest  on  the  canal  debt |500,31<^ 

For  sinking  fund  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  principal  of  the  canal  debt.       450,  ^^ 
For  superintendence  and  ordinary  repairs ^O.OOi) 

Total 1,600,310 

Total  amount  of  c<inal  debt  outstanding  on  the  30th  September,  1882..  $8,983,360  00 
Less  balances  of  sinking  fund  when  applied 2,723,698  57 

Net  amount  of  debt 6,259,661  43 


The  debt  is  now  held  as  follows:  In  the  United  States,  $8,017,900;  iu  foreign 
countries,  $1)58,800,  these  sums  are  at  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  amount 
not  })ayiug  interest,  $6,600;  grand  total,  $8,983,360.  The  total  aum  required  for  in* 
terest,  $538,602  annually. 

It  may  be  well  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Erie  Canal  can  never  become  a 
monopoly  or  be  controlled  by  combinations;  therefore  for  seven  mouths  in  the  year  it 
is  the  great  regulator  of  the  rates  of  through  transportation  by  railroads  in  this  and 
the  neighboring  States  and  also  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Doubtless,  at  no  distant  day,  the  subject  of  water  transportation  on  the  Erie  Canal 
will  leclMve  the  attention  of  capitalists;  and  its  geoj^^ranhical  position,  advantages, 
and  conveniences  for  handling  produce  of  all  kinds  will  be  more  and  more  apparent. 
Th«.'  i)ro<lucts  of  the  groat  West  will  continue  to  seek  this  water-way  iu  ever-increas- 
ing volume,  adding  to  the  wealth  and  nrosperity  of  the  empire  State,  notwithstanding 
the  competition  of  railroads.  With  the  build  and  capacity  of  the  boats  change<l,  let 
the  State  deepen  the  channel  and  enlarge  the  locks;  then  with  improved  machinery 
and  other  appliances,  rapid  steam  transit  will  be  secured  permanently  at  almost  a 
uoiuiual  cost,  defying  the  cheapest  of  all  cheap  routes  to  the  seaboard  notwith- 
standing. 

The  cost  of  transportation  has  gone  down  because  the  business  of  the  country 
demanded  it,  and  the  State,  by  first  lowering  and  finally  abolishiuj^  the  tolls  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  has  forced  railroads  to  carry  freight  at  very  much  less  charges  than  pre- 
vailed a  few  years  since. 

The  nioventent  of  property  by  the  Erie  Canal  so  far  fully  vindicates  and  Justifies 
the  policy  of  abolishing  the  tolls  upon  it,  and  encourages  a  further  enlargement  of  its 
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ks  and  the  pmm  of  the  great  work  so  as  to  adapt  it  more  fully  for  steaui  navi- 
ion  and  thus  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation  upon  it. 

he  legislature  of  1883,  by  act  abolished  the  office  of  canal  auditor,  the  land  ap- 
isers,  also  the  canal  collectors.  The  act  repealed  all  laws  and  regulations  relating 
iicb  officials  and  deprived  the  canal  board  of  the  power  of  appointing  them.  The 
te  legislature  then  passed  another  act  simply  autlioriziiiK  the  superintendent  of 
•lie  works  to  collect  canal  statistics  and  reimrt  the  result  aunuallv  on  February 
Instead  of  *'canal  collectors"  the  State  has  ^'collectors  of  canal  statistics "  to 
ier  the  necessary  iuforniatiou  relative  to  the  commerce  of  the  canals, 
he  question  of  the  practicability  of  substituting  steam  for  mule  power  on  the 
Us  is  substantially  settleil  in  the  affirmative  and,  in  the  near  future  will  doubt- 
y  be  fully  developed.  The  tirst  steam  canal  boat  of  any  practical  value  for  navi- 
on  puriM>6es  was  the  Charles  Wack,  built  in  Butfalo  in  1858.  Many  have  since 
1  constructed  and  run  with  various  kinds  of  contrivances,  such  as  tne  propeller 
w,  also  with  propeller  screws  at  each  side  of  the  stern  or  at  the  bows,  sidewneels, 
less  buckets,  &c.,  each  inventor  thinking  that  his  plan  wns  the  best  and  would 
uuplish  the  desired  end  with  s)9eed,  economy  of  fuel,  &c.  There  was  a  great  loss 
ftri^ing  capacity  in  nearly  every  instance,  owing  to  the  space  occupied  by  the 
hinery,  and  also  by  the  great  weight  thereof.  Large  sums  of  money  were  spent 
:heAe  endeavors  to  overcome  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  steam  navigation. 
hoQt  a  consort  the  experiments  with  steam  propulsion  proved  considerably  less 
lomical  in  financial  results  than  by  mule  ]K)wer,  mainly  owing  to  the  limited  size 
le  l>oats. 

r.  H.  Boyuton,  of  New  York,  says  that  "  mechanical  inventions  to  adapt  steam  to 
heavy  resistance  of  canal  boats  is  the  first  aud  great  necessity  of  the  canals;'' 
the  second  is  '^an  auxiliary  and  co-op«^rative  power  at  the  Hocks  and  short 
Is  ;  these  must  be  local,  aud  may  be  by  stationary  steam  power  or  by  water  power 
1  the  upper  levels  or  by  horses  or  mules.'' 

le  Belgian  system  of  towing  by  laying  an  iron  chain  cable  along  the  bottom  of 
cauai  with  the  ends  properly  anchored  at  suitable  points  aud  using  peculiarly 
tructe<l  tow-boats,  was  tried  for  several  years,  but  was  abandoned  in  1882,  with 
iderable  loss  to  the  ])rojectors.  The  plan  proved  a  failure  iu  cousecpieuce  of  the 
ow  channel,  the  numerouH  locks,  and  the  bends  in  the  canal  in  many  places  being 
»rtuous  that  the  tow  of  boats  became  unumuageable,  causing  considerable  damage 
le  banks  and  the  crafts  navigated  by  mule  power. 

October,  1872,  a  number  of  boats  were  tested  between  Syracuse  and  Utica  by  the 
uissioners  appointed  by  the  State  under  the  act  of  1871,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms 
conditions  annexed  to  a  proposition  to  award  $100,000  for  the  best  plan  of  proHt- 
*'  introducing  steam,  caloric,  electricity,  or  any  other  motive  other  than  animal 
3r  for  the  propulsion  of  boats"  on  the  canals  of  the  State.  The  commissioners 
led  that  none  of  the  competing  boats  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  proposi- 
before  named,  but  recommended  the  [)assage  of  a  bill  giving  $35,000  to  Mr.  will- 
Baxter,  of  New  York  City,  on  coii<lition  that  he  put  oiktne  canal  seven  boats 
,ar  to  the  last  one  constructed  by  him ;  and  it  was  also  recommended  that  $15,000 
nid  Capt.  D.  P.  Dobbins,  of  Buffalo,  on  condition  that  he  put  three  boats  on  the 
1  like  the  one  which  he  presented  for  competition  during  the  year  1874.  The  sum 
OfOOO  was  thus  awarded  and  really  lost  to  the  State  as  far  as  any  advantages  that 
led,  as  the  boats  were  hardly  any  better  than  others  which  preceded  them, 
ith  regard  to  the  improvements  necessary  for  navigating  the  canal,  I  make  the 
wing  suggestions :  Measures  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  boats 
ugh  the  locks,  thereby  saving  much  time.  Modem  appliances  aud  engineering 
I  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  details  of  transportation  upon  the  canals, 
he  primitive  system  of  1825  continues  in  1883,  with  the  exception  of  the  advent  of 
V  steamboats  and  their  consorts.  [Cable  towing  has  provea  a  failure,  and  berme 
c  traction  is  almost  universally  ignored  and  ridiculed.]  The  Illinois  system  of 
Lile  boats,  the  steamer  pushing  the  consort  instt>ad  of  drawing  it,  is  a  step  in  the 
t  direction.  The  water  way  sliould  be  deepened  at  least  1  foot,  making  the  canals 
d  available  for  steam  navigation,  and  thus  eventually  doing  away  entirely  with 
ise  of  mule  power.  Boats  should  be  constructed  of  improved  pattern  and  of  in- 
sed  tonnage,  giving  greater  speed,  and  by  cheapening  freights  add  materially  to 
ronnage  of  the  canal  and  decrease  the  cost  of  carrying.  Further,  dredges  should 
•urchased  and  owned  by  the  State,  and  they  should  be  kept  at  work  all  summer, 
>ving  the  material  that  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal  from  sewers,  from 
lets,  and  from  offal  and  rubbish  generally.  Up  to  this  time  the  repairs  and  the 
Qing  out  of  the  canal  have  been  made,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  short  period 
reen  the  thawing  of  the  ice  in  the  spring  and  the  commencement  of  navigation, 
improvement  alone  would  have  an  advautageous  effect  on  the  channel  and  the 
would  be  comparativelv  trifling  considering  the  benefit  that  would  accrue. 
10  improvements  deemea  necessary  on  the  canals  to  increase  their  efficiency  have 
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beeu  very  clearly  stated  aud  recommended  by  the  State  engineer  and  snrveyor,  Hontio 
Seymour,  Jr.,  in  liis  report  to  the  legislature, presented  January  12,  18dl.    He saji: 

'^  That  large  vessels  can  carry  their  cargoes  cheaper  than  small  ones  Is  seen  by  the 
fact  that  vessels  carry  srain  from  Chicago  to  Bnfialo  for  one-l\alf  the  cost  of  etmiiig 
it  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  although  tne  former  distance  is  twice  the  latter.  It  u 
four  times  as  expensive  to  tran8])ort  grain  upon  the  Erie  Canal  as  it  is  npou  gnti 
bodies  of  water.  In  order  to  cheapen  transportation  upon  the  Erie  Canal  the  boats 
must  be  able  to  carry  larger  cargoen,  and  to  uring  this  abont  we  should  make  thectntl 
deeper.  If  I  foot  of  water  is  added  to  the  depth  of  the  canal  bv  raising  its  bankg,  the 
present  boats  can  cairy  50  tons  additional  load,  and  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the 
boat  and  the  size  of  the  canal  will  not  be  disturbed.  This  increase  in  depth  would 
enable  the  boats  to  carry  one-fifth  more  cargo. 

''At  the  present  rate  of  carrying  it  would  cheapen  trans][>ortation  I  cent  a  baihel, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  removing  tolls.  Tnis  plan  ot  deepening  the  canal  rec- 
ommends itself  to  the  boatmen  becauKo  it  requires  no  outlay  on  their  part,  the  boats 
now  in  use  having  a  capacity  for  bO  tons  more  than  the  present  depth  allowathem 
to  carry.  • 

*'lf  no  additional  load  was  carried  this  increase  of  depth,  with  the  application  of 
power  to  the  locks  for  operating  the  gates  and  drawing  the  boat«»  in  and  out,  anchas 
IS  in  use  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Caual,  would  enable  boats  to 
make  thirty*  seven  hours  better  time  in  a  round  trip  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  Tbii 
gain,  in  many  instances,  would  enable  boatmen  to  make  another  trip  a  season.  Then 
18  no  sentiment  in  trade.  Business  goes  where  it  can  be  done  the  cheapest,  and  the 
route  that  can  carry  for  a  few  mills  per  bushel  less  than  any  other  will  command  it 
The  average  freight,  not  including  tolls,  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  Arom  Buffalo  to  New 
York  during  the  past  season  has  been  5^  cents ;  if  this  charge  could  be  reduced  to  4i 
cents  the  Erie  Caual  could  offer  such  economical  transportation  that  there  wonld  be 
very  little  danger  from  its  northern  rival  (the  Welland  Canal).  I  have  had  caiefbl 
surveys  made  U)t  the  raining  of  the  banks  of  the  canal  t  foot  and  for  furnishing  the 
necessary  water.  These  show  that  the  work  can  be  done  for  about  $1,000,000.  The 
gain  that  this  improvement  would  have  made  in  transportation  during  the  past  sea- 
son would  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  work." 

Mr.  Van  R.  Richmond,  an  engineer,  wrote  as  follows  in  response  to  an  inquiry  made 
to  him  iclative  to  the  plan  of  Seymour's  for  enlarging  the  canals :  "  I  have  to  say  that 
I  think  it  is  practical  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  w^ater  in  the  Erie  Canal  I  fool  by 
raising  the  banks  and  to  lower  the  bottom  I  foot,  except  over  the  cnlverta  and 
aqueducts.  The  lower  miter  sills  of  the  locks  must,  of  course,  remain  as  they  now 
are.    I  am  confident  that  a  full  supply  of  water  could  be  obtained.'' 

The  well-known  Mr.  George  Geddes,  an  eminent  engineer  of  Fainuount,  Onondaga 
County,  New  York,  gives  his  opinion  on  the  enlargement  of  the  canals  to  Mr.  Sey- 
mour in  the  foUowinj^  words : 

*'  The  facts  determined  put  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  our  State  in  regard 
to  the  great  canals.  Let  the  banks  of  the  canals  be  raised  1  foot  and  the  bottom 
lowered  (except  over  the  culverts  and  aqueducts)  another  foot,  and  the  two  boats,  by 
the  '  Illinois  system,'  would  carry  about  600  tons,  making  nearly  or  quite  3  miles  an 
hour,  aud  having  a  crew  of  not  more  than  seven  persons,  countiDg  the  cook.  I 
truHt  that  our  legislature  may  have  this  matter  so  fully  set  forth  by  you  and  others 
charged  with  the  interests  of  canals  that  speedy  action  may  be  had  that  will  in  the 
shortest  period  possible  perfect  these  improvements. 

*'  For  myself,  I  would  very  much  wish  to  have  the  locks  widened  to  24  feet,  in  addi- 
tion to  increasing  the  depth  of  water,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  canal 
widened  to  bO  feet  where  practicable;  but  these  are  improvements  that  will  follow 
the  de<'pening  iA  the  proper  time. 

*'  The  engines  must  be  on  the  boats,  and  be  able  to  move  them  backward  as  well  aa 
forward,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  all  schemes  of  railroads  on  the  banks  of 
the  canal  or  cables  laid  along  its  bottom  to  move  boats  have  appesired  to  me  idle, 
aud  but  divert  the  public  attention  from  a  full  investigation  of  the  true  plans  of  im- 

E roving  our  means  of  transportation.    *     *     *    It  is  passing  strange  that  our  State 
as  not  introduced  the  modem  appliances  for  opening  and  closing  lock-gatea  and  for 
dra\^ug  boats  in  ai  dout  of  the  locks." 

The  State  auditor  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1882,  says,  in 
Teierenoeto  how  steam  caual  boats  can  be  made  successful  on  the  canals,  that  it  is 
only  iieecMiiary  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  locks  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of 
boats  20  feet  longer  than  those  now  employed;  further,  that  a  suitable  model  Doat 
should  be  coubtructed  and  none  others  allowed.  Ho  also  ^ives  aa  his  opinion  that 
the  additional  length  of  the  locks  would  enable  steamersto  be  constructed  that  would 
carry  as  much  cargo  as  the  largest  of  the  present  mule  boats,  and  that  the  best  re- 
sults as  regards  speed  aud  economy  could  be  thus  obtained;  and  in  order  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  locks  and  facilitate  the  passage  of  boats  through  them  no  addi- 
tion to  the  masonry  of  the  present  locks  is  necessary  except  at  the  combined  locks  at 
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rt.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  hy  placing  tumble-gates  at  the  npper  end  of 
tent  lock  masonry  and  retaining  the  present  beam-gates  at  the  lower  end,  the 
r  of  eacb  lock  wonld  be  lengthened  23  feet.  This  simple  improvement  wonld 
be  passage  of  boats  23  feet  longer  than  those  now  in  use.  He  continues  thus: 
I  tnmble-gate,  besides  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  lock,  is  a  vast  improve- 
'er  the  present  balance  l>eam^ate,  for  it  works  almost  automatically,  and  its 
8  more  speedy.  By  the  insertion  of  suitable  machinery,  already  devised  and 
rbe  present  lower  gates  can  be  operated  mechanically  and  at  greater  speed, 
tive  combined  locks  at  Lockport  present  no  obstacle  to  this  plan  of  improve- 
iit  would  require  different  treatment  from  that  pursued  at  the  sinirle  lock. 
!thod  of  changing  the  slope,  briefly  stated,  would  be  this:  The  wails  would 
•  be  partially  taken  down.  Commenciug  with  the  firht  lock  (or  npper  one  of 
ibination)  the  walls  thereof  in  relaying  would  be  extended  2^^  feet  over  the 
ion  walls  of  the  second  lock;  the  walls  of  the  second  lock  then  remaining 
^e  extended  46  feet  over  the  foundation  walls  of  the  third  lock ;  the  walls  of 
'd  lock  then  remaining  wonld  be  extended  69  fe«t  over  the  fonndation  walls  of 
rth  lock  ;  the  walls  of  the  fourth  lock  then  remaining  wonld  be  extended  92 
T  the  foundation  walls  of  the  fifth  lock,  and  what  remained  of  the  fifth  lock 
equire  to  be  extended  by  the  construction  of  about  100  feet  of  new  wall.  At 
d  of  the  first  lock  the  tumble-gate  would  be  employed  as  in  the  case  of  the 
3ck,  and  the  present  beam-gates  would  be  retained  at  the  lower  end  of  each 
the  combination." 

en  shows  what  the  improvement  will  cost,  when  it  can  be  completed,  and 
he  funds  are  to  come  from  in  the  following  words: 

estimated  that  one  tier  of  locks  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
eighteen  locks  between  Syracuse  and  Oswego,  on  the  Oswego  Canal,  can  be 
pd  in  the  manner  buggested,  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  engineering  ex- 
ind  contingencies,  at  a  maximum  cost  of  $700,000.  There  are  on  the  Oneida 
\nn\  six  enlarged  locks  of  recent  constniction,  from  which,  in  close  proximity 
ifie  Cana4,  all  the  dressed  stone  necessary  for  use  at  the  combined  locks  at 
rt  could  be  taken,  which,  if  used,  would  reduce  the  estimnte  by  the  value  of 
le,  or  make  it  amply  sufhcient  to  cover  the  cost. 

his  le-gislature  should  authorize  the  improvement  and  make  the  necessary 
'iation,  ])Ian8  could  be  prepared  and  contracts  let  m  season  to  secure  the  com- 
of  the  work  by  the  opening  of  navigation  in  th^  spring  of  18d4. 
re  18  now  in  the  treasury  an  unexpended  balance  of  $510,797.54  to  the  credit  of 
ud  for  extraordinary  repairs,'  which  was  originally  raised  and  appropriated  for 
pose  of  improving  the  canals,  but  its  expenditure  was  arrested  by  the  constitu- 
.mendment  of  1874,  limiting  the  total  expenditures  on  the  canals  in  each  yean 
mount  of  their  earnings  in  the  previous  year,  but  by  the  recent  amendment 
litation  has  been  removed.  There  is  also  due  this  fund  a  balance  of  $199,182.11 
erebt  thereon,  which  was  temporarily  appropriated,  by  section  2  of  chapter 
be  laws  of  1881,  to  make  good  a  failure  in  the  revenues  of  the  canals  for  that 
3on  the  condition  that  it  snould  be  subsequentlv  restored  from  the  revenues, 
u  of  $510,797.54  is,  however,  immediately  available,  and  can  be  appropriated 
improvement,  which  would  leave  less  than  $200,000  to  be  raided  by  tax. 
the  simple  plan  which  is  here  briefly  outlined,  and  at  such  moderate  cost,  steam 
(•nccessfully  established  on  the  Erie  and  Oswego  Canals,  and  the  time  now  re- 
to  make  trips  can  be  reduced  one-half.  This  increase  of  speed  wonld  donble 
acity  of  the  canal  and  materially  reduce  the  running  expenses  of  the  boat." 
views  of  ex  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  in  a  letter  publisned  during  the  discus- 
the  ''free  canal  question,"  thus  expresses  his  sentiments  on  a  proposal  made 
nder  the  canals  of  the  State  to  the  General  Government,  and  are  well  worthy 
xl: 

as  been  proposed  to  surrender  our  canals  to  the  General  Government,  if  it  will 
and  keep  them  in  repair.    The  advocates  of  this  overlook  the  fact  that  it  will 
m  under  the  control  of  influences  which  are  striving  to  divert  trade  to  rival 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Bohton  will  have  in  the  East  the  influence  of 
•Yo  members  of  Congrefs  to  aid  them  in  their  designs,  while  New  York  will 
It  thirty-three.     In  the  Senate,  New  York  will  have  but  two  members,  while 
il  cities  will  control  sixti  en  members.    This  statement  does  not  include  the 
limber  of  other  memlers  who  seek  to  turn  the  current  of  transportation  down 
ssi^sippi.     We  have  had  abui  dant  evidence  in  judicial  decisions  and  in  Gon- 
ial scnemeB  of  a  desire  to  wrest  the  control  of  our  canals  from  our  State, 
lay  be  said  that  this  is  giving  our  canals  too  much  credit  for  their  influence, 
of  the  fact  that  this  tonnage  is  less  than  that  of  the  railroads;  but  their 
not  shown  merely  by  the  amount  they  transport  and  the  low  rates  at  which 
Ty  products ;  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  their  influence  in' reducing  the  charges 
ther  routes.    So  long  as  they  are  kept  in  good  condition,  we  shall  be  saved 
e  evils  of  combinations  or  unjust  discriminations  against  our  Statft,    If  \,W3 
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<lo  not  carry  a  pound  of  freight,  it  would  be  wise  to  keep  them  in  order,  so  that  they 
won  lit  be  ready  for  use  to  defeat  unjust  and  hurtful  charges  against  the  bosineHef 
New  York. 

**  The  chief  elemtni  in  theprokperiltf  of  every  State  or  nation  i«  the  ecoRomjf  of  trantpoiiitm 
of  iiertonB  and  property.  It  in  the  mo8t  marked  fact  in  the  difference  hetvceen  driliufm 
and  barbarism. 

The  laHt  paragraph  should  l>e  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

WM.  THURSTOX. 
BnjfaJo,  y.  T, 

June  28,  18?*3. 

Received,  and  fii^ures  brought  down  to  1*^3. 

W.T. 
AuciUST,  1884. 

To  the  Hon.  George  Clinton^  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Canalt: 

I  am  not  able  to  go  to  Albany  to  attend  a  meeting  of  your  committee.  I  therefon 
take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  vou  this  letter  about  our  canal  policy. 

MoHt  of  those  who  have  npoken  or  written  altont  the  canals  of  this  State  hare  left 
out  of  view  many  of  the  great  reasons  for  making  them  free  of  toll.     It  was  not  cnlr 
to  increase  the  tonnage  ui>on  them;  it  was  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  carrying, to i« 
•  could  export  to  other  countries  our  pro4lucts.    So  long  as  our  canals  keep  down  the 
rate.H,  the  public  gain  great  objects  which  concern  its  interests.     It  is  important  that 
tho^*  who  are  eug.'iged  u]K>n  our  water-routes  should  receive  a  fair  compensitioH. 
When  the  late  constitutional  amendment  of  1882  was  propose4l  it  had  iu  viewafcreater 
evil  than  the  rates  of  toll.    The  constitution  as  it  then  stood  com|»elled  the  tttateto 
abandon  the  caaals  if  for  any  reason  the  tolls  of  any  one  year  should  uot  beeuaalto 
the  cost  of  ke<'ping  them  in  re]iair.     It  llooils  should  check  navigation  it  wmudstop 
all  receipts.     The  conntitutiou  as  it  then  stood  checked  boat- building  and  all  inveit* 
meutH  in  canal  commerce,  be^'anse  no  one.  would  put  their  means  iuauv  puraaitnih* 
ject  to  such  disaNter.    Tlii^  liability  was  surely  destroying  our  public  works.   To 
remove  this  danger  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  friends  of  the  ameudment.    While 
a  deep  interest  was  felt  for  the  welfare  of  those  engaged  in  canal  commerce^  the  pub- 
lic at  large  were  more  concerned  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  onr  State  and  thie in- 
terests of  all  classes  of  our  cit  izens  engaged  in  every  variety  of  pursuits.    There  wasno 
spirit  of  hostility  to  railroads.     It  is  not  true  that  railroads  and  water  routes  are  an- 
tagonistic.    While  they  comjiete  iu  some  respects,  iu  many  others  they  promote 
mutual  interest  by  building  up  the  general  prosneiity  of  the  country.    We  have 
proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  most  prosiierous  railroads  run  parallel  to  water  rootet. 
Of  tlie  hundred  principal  cities  of  our  country  nearly  all  are  built  at  placea  where 
they  have  the  atl vantage  of  water  routes.     These  cheapen  the  coat  of  building  and 
furnish  at  the  lowest  cost  the  crude  articles  which  give  employment  to  mechanics 
and  laborers.     To  convert  rough  and  coarse  materials  into  useful  articles  adds  many 
times  to  their  value  and  gives  proiitable  work  to  our  people.    All  crude  materials  are 
l>est  curried  by  water  routes.    Twenty  thousand  dollars  of  black- waluat  lumber  wUl 
make  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  furnituie.     Railroads  are  beat  fitted  for  pas- 
senger traflic  and  many  kinds  of  light  freights;  on  the  other  hand  coarae  and  heavy 
articles  needed  by  the  industries  of  our  country  require  water  routea.     To  avoid  min- 
ous  competition  railroads  arc  forced  to  make  pooling  arrangements.     These  are  neces- 
sary for  the  (uiblic  to  avoid  frequent  and  hurtful  chanties  in  charges  growing  out  of 
controversies  about  rates,  which  harm  not  ouly  the  roails,  but  also  embarrass  the  bus- 
iness transactions  of  our  citizens. 

But  there  is  danger  that  the  rates  iixed  upon  by  railroad  managers  will  be  too  great, 
as  they  will  be  urged  by  stockholders  and  speculators  to  put  them  up.  Where  there  are 
watcrVoutes  this  will  be  prevented,  for  the  boat  men  cannot  be  drawn  into  i>ooling  ar- 
rangements on  account  of  their  numbers.  If  tJiey  should  go  into  them  they  would 
merely  call  into  existence  more  boats  which  are  clieuply  built. 

Few  are  aware  of  the  great  increase  each  year  of  the  internal  commerce  of  our  coun- 
try. Forty  years  ago  when  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Hudson,  and  the  lakes  made  the  only 
great  through  route  between  the  sea- board  and  the  West  (while  we  had  few  railroads 
they  did  not  make  through  routes)  it  was  urged  by  able  men  that  the  tonnage  upon 
the  canal  would  diminish  in  consequence  of  the  cutting  ott' of  our  forests.  The  tonnage 
of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1843  was  about  1,500,000  tons.  This  included  all  local  as  well  as 
through  rates.  After  that  the  State  allowed  the  roads  running  parallel  to  the  canaU 
to  carry  freights  free  from  any  charges  for  tolls  which  at  one  time  they  were  subject 
to.     At  present  there  are  seven  or  eight  railroads  iu  New  York  and  other  States  com- 


„  -  through 

channel  of  commerce  between  the  sea-board  and  the  Western  States.    There  is  no 
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6on  why  this  rapid  increase  of  tonnage  will  not  continue  hereafter ;  if  it  does,  onr 
sent  canals  and  railroads  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them. 
t  pays  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  keep  np  its  canals  without  regard 
the  amount  they  carry,  as  they  will  thus  check  undue  exactions,  and  will  save  th& 
ite  f^m  the  scandals  tnat  grow  out  of  the  presence  of  a  lobby  emploved  to  shape 
isiatioii.  Members  of  legislature  change  irora  year  to  year,  but  the  lobby  is  a  per- 
neut  body  familiar  with  and  skilled  in  all  the  methods  of  legislation. 
Vater- routes  do  not  merely  regulate  charges  upon  railroads  near  their  courses,  but 
>n  all  parallel  roads  at  a  great  distance,  as  under  pooling  systems  their  charges 
st  be  e<jualized.  Prior  to  1870  many  looked  upon  lowering  of  canal  tolls  as  hurt- 
to  the  interests  of  railroads.  On  the  contrary,  they  proved  to  be  of  great  benefit 
all  rentes  of  commerce.  Of  this  we  have  striking  proof  in  the  reports  by  the  Gen- 
ii Government  with  regard  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  tno  United  States, 
Inding  the  year  lb82.  It  shows  that  from  18.35  to  1873,  a  period  of  thirty-eight 
ITS,  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  our  country,  except  during  eight  years.  This 
lught  upon  us  the  commercial  aisasters  which  culminated  in  the  vear  1873.  After 
)  }iolicy  of  low  tolls  was  adopted  by  a  series  of  reductions,  the  balance  of  trade  for 
)  past  eight  years  has  been  in  our  favor.  In  1883  it  amounted  to$l00,ts&8,488.  The 
lances  of  trade  in  favor  of  this  country  since  low  tolls  have  existed  have  given 
wperity  to  business  of  all  kinds  in  every  part  of  the  State.  This  change  added 
mensefy  to  the  value  of  railroad  stocks  as  well  as  to  the  prosperity  of  all  classes 
d  pursuits  of  our  State.  It  is  only  necessary  to  show  this  by  comparing  the  value 
railroad  stocks  and  other  forms  of  property  which  prevailed  in  1873  with  their 
Ine  and  profits  at  this  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  freight  charges  were  reduced, 
ij  turned  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  The  cost  of  maintaining  free  canala 
A  small  matter  compared  with  our  gains  from  a  wise  policy  of  toll  reductions.  It 
its  the  people  no  more  to  keep  up  t  ne  canals  by  taxes  than  it  does  to  keep  them  up 
tolls,  which  is  taxation  in  an  unjust  way.  If  the  Government  of  Europe  were  to 
t  tariff  taxes  upon  our  products  equal  to  the  charges  we  once  used  to  put  upon  them 
their  way  to  toe  sea-board  ftom  the  interior,  they  would  cause  great  alarm  and 
itress,  yet  our  own  charges  were  more  hurtful  than  an  equal  amount  taxed  upon 
em  bv  snch  tariffs,  for  these  would  have  to  be  paid  by  our  competitors  in  other 
rts  of  the  world  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  while  our  home  charges  fall  only  on  onr 
me  productions.  This  puts  in  a  strong  light  the  folly  of  tolls  upon  carrying, 
hen  we  cut  them  down  we  gave  to  onr  people  .a  prosperity  unknown  before,  and 
lich  attracts  the  attention  of  the  world. 

kt  this  time  there  is  some  depression  owing  to  overaction  on  our  part  in  building 
ilroads,  but  this  will  soon  pass  away. 

Heretofore  the  population  of  our  country  has  doubled  in  numbers  in  about  twenty- 
ree  years.  If  we  assume  that  it  will  now  take  thirty  years  from  1880  to  give  u» 
0,00b,000  of  people,  it  will  be  a  safe  estimate,  as  immigration  is  unusually  large, 
r  numbers  will  amount  to  100,000,000  in  less  than  twenty-seven  years,  as  more  than 
ree  years  have  passed  since  the  census  of  1880.  This  rate  of  progress  will  soon  make 
cessary  more  facilities  for  transportation.  Unless  we  are  willing  that  onr  State  shall 
ikftom  its  present  commercial  eminence  we  must  keep  up  our  canals  to  prevent  the 
version  of  its  trade  to  other  sections.  Their  importance  is  felt  elsewhere  if  we  do 
t  value  them  as  we  ought.  There  are  evidences  of  designs  to  get  control  of  them 
rough  the  General  Government.  When  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  were  made 
e  General  Government  and  adjoining  States  to  New  York  rerused  to  give  any  aid  for 
eir  construction.  And  our  State  made  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Great  West  as 
^11  as  for  Itself  at  its  sole  cost  and  hazard.  We  must  keep  them  in  our  charge  if  we 
>nld  keep  up  the  prosperity  of  our  State.  In  thirty-eight  years  before  1876  our  ex- 
rts  to  Europe,  wiUi  some  exceptions,  were  less  than  our  imports.  When  bv  a  series 
rednctions  we  cut  down  the  tiolls  to  a  low  rate,  which  reductions  were  followed  by 
e  railroads  and  other  routes,  our  exports  were  enormously  increased,  as  will  be 
own  by  the  tables  taken  from  the  reports  on  trade  and  navigation  of  the  General 
»vernuient,  a  document  of  great  value,  ])repared  under  the  directions  of  Hon. 
seph  Nimmo,  jr.,  chief  of  bureau.  The  following  tables  show  the  balance  of  trade 
aiust  us  before  tolls  were  cut  down  and  the  balance  in  our  favor  since  the  low-tolls 
licy  was  adopted. 
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Balance  of  trade  agam$t  nt  from  1R66  fa  1875  under  Mgli  loll*. 
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)  table  HhowB  tbat  the  water  routes  have  always  led  in  redactions.  The  lake 
mal  rates  include  charges  at  BuDalo.  Since  ld68  the  freight  charges  for  a 
1  of  grain  from  Chicago  to  Livoqiool  have  been  cut  down  over  20  cents. 
I.  Walker,  esq.,  statistician  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  informs  me 
{b  Mayor  Edson, New  York,  that  ocean  freights  are  now  still  lower,  ''and  that 
has  never  been  a  period  in  which  ocean  freights  to  the  world  have  been  so 
as  at  the  present  time.'^  This  is  due  to  the  competition  on  our  freight  prodacta 
:hey  have  ^uwn  so  large  from  the  reduction  of  our  tolls  and  charges, 
ilse  and  mischievous  idea  has  grown  u])  in  our  country  that  Europe  depends 
IS  for  food.  This  is  not  true.  They  can  get  all  they  want  from  many  parts  of 
3rld ;  from  India,  from  South  America,  and  Australia.  In  South  America  vast 
of  cattle  are  killed  merely  for  their  hides.  The  carcasses  are  left  to  decav. 
Britain,  which  buys  more  of  our  provisions  than  any  other  country,  is  build* 
ilroads  in  Northern  India  to  cheapen  transportation,  and  is  sending  farming 
nto  that  re^on  to  improve  its  agriculture.  This  policy  has  been  followed  by  a 
increase  in  its  production  of  grain.  Within  a  few  years  the  exports  of  wheat 
ndia  have  grown  up  to  many  millions  of  bushels.  The  governments  of  Europe 
v'ing  to  lesAen  our  exports  as  they  giee  ns  such  heavy  ualauces  against  them, 
lis  reason  Germany  and  France  shut  out  our  pork,  and  other  governments  show 
uneasiness,  as  we  disturb  their  relationship  to  their  people.  Our  only  course 
indersell  other  countries;  as  labor  is  higher  here  than  elsewhere,  we  must  de- 
ipon  smaller  charges  for  carrying.  Tliat  region  is  fast  becoming  one  of  our 
;  competitors.  We  only  sell  to  Europe  because  we  have  cheaper  modes  of  send- 
ir  products  to  their  markets.  We  have  been  able  to  do  this  because  we  have 
»wn  the  cost  of  carrying.  Our  exports  grow  up  as  carrying  rales  are  cut  down, 
ads  have  always  followed  lower  rates  upon  water  routes,  but  the  last  are  the 
?^t,  as  is  shown  by  the  table  of  rates  in  tue  report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation 
General  Government.  Our  agricultural  interests  are  the  most  important  of  all. 
water  routes  are  closed  by  winter,  railroad  rates  go  up ;  when  they  are  opened 
ing,  rail  rates  go  down.  It  is  true  that  it  costs  more  to  carry  in  winter  than  in 
Br.     I  do  not  know  if  the  advanced  rates  are  based  solely  upon  this  increased 

( natural  that  the  people  of  the  State  remote  from  the  canals  should  at  first  view 
lat  keeping  up  the  canals  bv  a  State  tax  was  unfair  to  them,  but  official  state- 
will  show  tbat  the  policv  does  not  increase  their  taxes,  but  it  cuts  them  down, 
ust  bear  in  mind  that  wnile  the  General  Goveniment  taxes  fall  mainly  upon 
lal  expenses,  clothing,  &c.,  the  State  taxes  are  put  upon  real  estate  and  other 
of  property.  After  these  taxes  are  paid  into  the  State  treasury  they  are  divided 
Q  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  counties  according  to  their  population.  The  cities 
V  Y'ork  and  Brooklyn  pay  more  than  half  of  the  State's  taxes  while  their  num- 
re  less  than  one-tuird  of  the  population  of  the  State.  The  counties  of  Saint 
?nce,  Franklin,  Delaware,  Chautauqua,  and  Cattaraugus  are  most  remote  from 
nals.  The  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  which  are  benefited  by  free  canaU, 
ore  to  support  the  schools  of  these  counties  than  their  inhabitants.  They  also 
ore  to  their  senators  and  members  of  the  assembly  for  their  Judiciary  and  State 
than  do  the  people  of  these  counties.  These  five  counties  got  from  the  State 
r3'  for  State  expenses  in  1877,  $'234,070.37  more  than  they  paid.  I  think  they  get 
lore  at  this  time.  The  comptroller's  report  will  show  how  this  is.  This  sum  is 
;  paid  by  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  When  by  free  canals  we  give  wealth  and 
^rity  to  those  parts  of  the  State  benefited  by  the  canal  we  increase  the  amount 
ir  assessment  and  reduce  the  tax  on  the  other  parts  of  the  State.  These  coun- 
*e  not  made  poorer  but  richer  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole  State  and 
:ter  home  markets.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  plan  of  taxation  to  show  that  it  is  un- 
it is  not ;  but  to  show  that  all  parts  of  the  State  have  common  interests,  and 
helps  one  section  benefits  all.  This  plan  is  a  fair  iut>de  of  equalizing  the  bene- 
public  works  between  the  commercial  and  Agricultural  parts  of  the  State.  The 
^r  the  taxes  on  the  canal  counties  the  less  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
en  New  York  abandons  its  canal  it  will  sink  from  its  high  commercial  position, 
e  no  interest  in  this  subject  besides  my  interest  in  all  things  that  concern  the 
and  welfare  of  the  State.  I  have  seen  the  progress  of  its  commerce  from  the 
.vhen  trade  between  the  sea-board  and  the  western  part  of  the  State  was  forced 
?.  shallow  waters  of  the  Mohawk  or  was  carried  by  wagons  over  the  rough  roada 
then  thinly  settled  country.  At  onetime  we  appealed  in  vain  to  Congress  and 
ling  States  for  aid  to  make  a  water-way  for  the  benetit  of  our  whole  country  as 
.s  ror  oui*selves.  It  was  refused.  Our  public  men  of  that  early  day  went  boldly 
a  built  our  canals  and  lifted  our  State  to  its  high  position  as  the  great  State  of 
nion.  It  was  regarded,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe,  as  a  great 
rement,  and  our  canals  were  visited  and  examined  by  the  agents  of  different 
n  governments.  At  a  later  day  our  carrying  facilities  were  reenforced  by  rail- 
We  are  now  able,  if  we  are  wise,  to  overcome  the  greater  cost  of  production 
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in  onr  country,  owing  to  our  liigber  wages,  by  our  cheaper  transportation.  We  are 
to  have  a  bard  struggle  to  keep  onr  lead  as  a  foo«I  8U|ipiying  country,  and  we  must 
give  up  the  delusion  that  Europe  depends  upon  us  for  tooil.  It  will  only  buy  of  us  if 
we  can  deliver  it  to  them  at  the  lowest  cost.  Tlie  delusion  that  the  Old  World  depends 
upon  us  for  food  stimulates  extravagance  in  Congress  and  corruption  in  legislatnres. 
It  we  fail  to  uphold  our  water  routes  as  protection  against  unjust  and  unwise  charges 
for  transportation  we  shall  sutler  in  the  future. 
I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 

The  majority  sentiment  is  that  the  National  Government  should  lend  aid  io  enlarge 
the  Erie  Canal ;  the  ownership  of  the  canals  and  their  contnd  remaining  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  State  maintaining  them  free. 

Mr.  Denison  B.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Toledo  Produce  Exchange,  in  his  report  for 
18^3,  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  subject  of 

WATER  TllANSPORTATION. 

'*  In  my  last  report- 1  commented  up<m  the  general  result  ui>on  the  grain  traflic  of 
the  West  of  the  entire  abolition  of  tolls  on  the  Erie  Canal.  It  is  higulv  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  stAte  that  this  munihcent  concession  of  the  State  of  NfW  York  to  the 
great  ))roducing  interest  of  the  Western  world,  has  been  marked,  in  the  grain  move- 
ment of  the  past  year,  by  the  most  pronounced  favorable  results.  The  increased  ton- 
nage transported  fully  illustrates  my  statement.  In  18H3  there  were  shipped  from 
Buffalo  by  canal  42,609, *<^04  bushels  of  grain  compared  with  29,r»8:{,H^  bushels  in  the 
previous  year.  In  the  ratio  of  this  enhanced  movement  si>  has  it  lent  to  the  lake 
ports  the  potent  intiuence  that  has  aided  in  drawing  thereto  the  grain  for  lake  ship- 
ment. A  free  water  highway  to  the  sea-board,  in  cheapening  and  i-egnlatiug  the  rates 
of  transportation  for  Western  producers,  is  of  inestimable  worth.  NoWestorn  farmer 
can  assert  that  his  cn)p  of  wheat  or  corn  is  not  appreciated  in  value  10  cents  per 
bushel  by  the  maintenance  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  its  salutary  restraint  over  the 
whole  question  of  transportation.  But  the  question  assumes  a  higher  and  national 
importance  when  we  consider  that  this  cheap  transport,  to  the  sea-board  is  quite  in- 
dispensable to  the  export  of  our  products  in  competition  with  the  increased  and 
cheapened  productions  in  India,  South  America,  and  Russia. 

"  It  is  to  be  regrctteil,  however,  that  as  one  consequence  of  the  absence  of  revenue, 
considerable  dimculty  was  experienced  near  the  close  of  the  season  in  navigating 
the  canal  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  authorities  to  maintain  the  necessary  re- 
pairs. If  this  may  be  assumcuto  be  the  result  of  the  concession  of  tolls,  it  f«dlow8 
that  in  a  short  period  the  canal  must  be  untit  for  use.  Such  a  contingency  wonld  be 
disastrous  to  Western  interests.  The  State  of  New  York  cannot  be  expected  to  main- 
tain a  free  canal  at  a  great  yearly  cost,  with  widely  resulting  benetits  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  whole  country,  and  especially  to  all  interests  west  of  Buffalo ;  and  I  am 
decidedly  in  favor  of  such  approi)riations  by  the  General  Government  to  the  Stat-e  of 
New  YorK  as  will  fairly  aid  in  maintaining  this  great  commercial  avenue.  I  am  glad 
to  notice  that  a  bill  has  already  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Hon.  J.  D.Wemple 
covering  this  purpose." 

Mr.  George  S.  Hazard,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Buffalo,  and  for  several  years  the 

g resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  published  in  December,  1872,  a  pamphlet  on  the 
rie  Canal,  arguing  upon  its  national  character  and  in  favor  of  makinjg  it  a  national 
work.  Containing  as  it  does  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  commercial  men  of  that 
city  at  that  time,  and  from  which  little  deviation  has  since  been  made,  it  is  herewith 
appended : 

[Published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Bufiklo,  N.  Y.,  December,  1872.1 

The  Erie  Canal ;  its  national  character;  its  through  and  local  trade  compared.     An  argu" 
ment  in  favor  of  making  it  a  national  work.     By  George  8*  Hozard. 

The  subject  of  inland  water  communication  and  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
thereof  is  admitted  by  all  thinking  pers(ms  to  be  a  matter  of  great  im|M>rtanoe  to  the 
producers  of  the  West  and  to  the  consiumers  of  the  East.  But  there  is  a  great  differ* 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  artificial  water  routes  should  be  improve<l.  Some  think 
that  works  of  a  national  character,  like  the  Erie  Canal,  ou^ht  to  be  improved  by  the 
General  Government;  others,  that  the  States  through  which  they  pass  sfaonld  bear 
the  burden  of  their  improvements,  while  still  another  class  maintain  that  the  com- 
merce seeking  transport  over  them  should  be  made  to  pay  the  increased  expense  bj  a 
system  of  tolls  or  taxes. 

This  diversity  of  views,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  enlargrement  of  the  Erie 
Canal  is  seen  in  the  newspaper  disciiAsions,  m  t\v«  ^^eecKea  of  public  men,  and  ia  the 
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pDblifihed  deliberations  of  oommercial  bodies.  The  resolni  ions  which  were  submitted 
to  the  National  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Buffalo  Board  took  the  ground  that  any  canal 
oyer  which  the  products  of  several  States  are  transported  should  be  considered  na- 
tional in  its  character,  and,  this  being  true  of  the  Erie  Canal,  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment should  take  npon  itself  the  woik  of  enlarging  this  great  internal  commercial 
highway.  Bnt  the  action  which  followed  the  introduction  of  these  resolutions  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  variety  of  views  entertained,  and  it  also  shows  how  strongly 
prejudiced  the  people  of  the  same  sections  are  against  the  Erie  Canal. 

Mr.  Gano,  of  Cincinnati,  offered  an  amendment,  in  which  he  admits  the  national 
importance  of  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  commerce  and 
cheapening  transportation  between  the  interior  and  the  sea-board,  but  he  attached, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  snch  an  undertaking  by  the  General  Government,  that 
the  State  of  New  York  should  be  divested  of  all  ownership  and  control  of  the  canal, 
and  that  its  management  should  be  vested  in  trustees,  one  from  each  of  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  and  one 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  IJuited  States.    Mr.  Gano  did  not  propose 
that  the  Govenimeut  should  appropriate  a  dollar  to  make  the  canal  a  free  commercial 
channel.     On  the  contrary,  after  obtaining  possession  and  completing  the  enlarge* 
ment,  he  proposes  that  the  Government  shall  reimburse  itself  from  tolls  on  the  ton- 
nage.    A  proposition  of  this  character  wonid  find  no  lack  of  supporters  in  Congress, 
bnt,  in  my  opinion,  if  carried  ont,  this  great  highway  of  traffic  would  soon,  under 
political  manipulation,  become  a  tremendous  maelstrom  for  the  people's  monev  and 
a  great  commercial  failure.    The  report  of  the  executive  committee  or  the  same  oody, 
to  which  the  Buffalo  resolution  was  referred,  was  in  some  respects  similar  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Gano,  and  was  as  follows: 

**  Besolvtd,  That,  in  the  indgment  of  the  executive  council,  if  any  proposition  be 
entertained  by  the  National  Board  of  Trade  looking  to  an  appropriation  by  the  United 
States  of  money  or  credit  in  aid  of  any  work  within  the  limits  of  a  particular  State, 
it  should  be  shown  that  such  State  is  ready  to  abandon  entirely  to  tlie  General  Gov- 
ernment any  and  all  interest  it  may  have  in  and  the  entire  jurisdiction  over  and  con- 
trol of  snch  work  altogether,  with  the  free  and  unrestrained  right  of  way  and  a  release 
of  all  private  ownership." 

The  views  of  the  council  are  certainly  applicable  to  some  cases,  and  especially  to 
that  of  the  Fox  River  and  Wisconsin  improvement,  a  work  projected  many  years 
since  by  a  private  company,  which  company,  after  receiving  a  handsome  subsidy 
from  the  Government  in  mone>  or  lands,  perhaps  both,  failed  to  complete  the  work. 
Recently,  however,  under  an  act  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty has  ueen  appraised,  and  the  Government,  having  paid  the  company  a  fair  equiva- 
lent, it  is  now  in  full  possession  of  it.  But  to  discuss  a  proposition  for  the  relinquish- 
ment by  the  State  of  New  York  of  all  interest  and  a  complete  abandonment  of  Juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  Government,  without  emiivalent  or 
compensation,  to  ask  the  State  to  give  away  a  property  the  value  of  wnich  to  the 
country  can  scarcely  be  estimated  in  monev,  for  a  comparatively  small  appropriation 
for  improving  a  great  commercial  channel  which  would  benefit  the  whole  countrv. 
and  almost  every  other  State  more  than  the  State  of  New  York,  assuredly  woula 
neither  be  consiaered  complimentary  nor  courteous  to  the  proverbial  sagacity  and 
commercial  reputation  of  her  citizens.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  proposition  of  this 
character  would  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  the  people  or  the  State  of  New 
York ;  bnt  the  Empire  State  would  undoubtedly,  in  consideration  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  for  the  proposed  enlargement  by  the  General  Government,  agree  to  levy 
a  very  moderate  toll  on  the  tonnage  passing  throngli  the  canal,  sufficient  only  to  main- 
tain the  work  in  good  repair  and  provide  a  small  annual  sum  for  the  gradual  extin- 
guishment of  the  present  canal  debt.  Practically  this  would  ensure  a  free  canal 
without  annual  appropriations  from  the  Government  for  maintenance  and  repairs, 
and  secure  in  perpetuity  what  the  country  so  much  needs— cheap  and  reliable  trans- 
port between  the  East  and  the  West. 

The  problem  of  cheap  transportation  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  is  paramount  to 
all  subjects,  and  seems  the  most  difficult  of  solution.  It  lias  engaged  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  for  years.  It  concerns  all  departments  of  commerce,  the  producer  and 
the  consumer,  the  minor  and  the  manufacturer,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  elements  which 
constitute  or  contribute  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  countrj'.  It  is  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  portals  of  untold  wealth,  and  determines  the  standard  of  civilization. 
All  avenues  or  channels  of  traffic,  natural  or  artificial,  directly  affecting  the  commerce 
of  a  large  number  of  States  or  groups  of  States,  affording  cheap  and  reliable  transit 
free  to  all,  for  the  products  of  the  country,  may  with  great  propriety  be  considered 
national  in  their  importance.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  an 
argument  to  convince  intelligent  people  that  such  avenues  of  commerce  should  not 
depend  on  the  liberality,  pride,  or  patriotism  of  the  State  which  happens  to  lie  in  the 
traffic  route,  and  through  which  these  channels  pass,  conferring  wealth  and  happi- 
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uess  ou  millious.    They  should  be  cousidered  national  in  tbeir  character,  aud,  at 
such,  the  recipients  of  the  nation's  fostering  care  and  bounty. 

It  was  evident  to  the  eminent  projectors  of  the  Erie  Canal  that  while  nature  had 
interposed  mountain  barriers  between  the  East  and  the  West  acroas  all  the  other 
States,  she  had  hewn  a  highway  through  the  Alleghanies,  and  laid  a  plateau  west- 
ward to  Lake  Erie,  for  the  future  commerce  of  the  millions  which  weie  to  populate 
and  develop  the  marvelous  riches  of  that  vast  and  .then  almost  unknown  territory 
beyond  the  inland  seas.  Although  years  of  disappointment  and  del*y  intervened,  the 
efforts  of  Clinton  and  his  compeers  were  not  slackened  until  the  waters  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  lakes  were  mingled.  The  little  water-way  of  40  feet  by  4  at  once  reduced 
the  cost  of  transportation,  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  from  $70  per  ton  to  |10.  The  tide 
of  emigration  began  to  set  towards  new  homes  on  the  rich  prairies  of  the  West,  dot- 
ting that  hitherto  almost  unknown  region  with  enterprising  settlers,  and  imparting 
a  stimulus  and  intelligence  which  were  destined  to  verify  the  prophetic  words  of 
Berkeley : 

Westward  the  courte  of  Empire  takee  iU  way. 

A  few  years,  however,  sufficed  to  prove  that  the  most  brilliant  anticipations  of  the 
friends  of  the  canal  fell  far  short  of  the  reality.  *^  Clinton's  Ditch,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  found  to  be  too  small  to  float  the  traffic  which  crowded  to  its  banks. 

An  enlargement  was  commened  in  1835.  and  pronounced  completed  in  1852,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  locks  admit  boats  of  only  2*25  tons,  while  the  prism  of  the  canal — 
70  feet  by  7 — will  float  a  boat  of  650  tons.  This  disproportion  neceasariW  restricts 
the  tonnage  and  entails  a  higher  cost  of  transportation  than  would  exist  if  the  locks 
and  prism  corresponded  in  size.  The  canal  nas  the  capacity  to  float  12,000,000  or 
more  tons  to  tide  water  durtug  the  season  of  navigation ;  but  the  locks  restrict  it  to 
about  4,000,000  tons.  By  enlar^ng  the  locks  to  a  size  commensurate  with  the  prism, 
the  size  of  the  boats  could  be  increased  to  650  tons,  and  the  cost  of  freight  in  con- 
sequence would  be  reduced  nearly  50'per  cent., or  5  cents  on  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  steam  the  speed  would  be  double  that  of  the  present  mode  of 
towing  by  horse-power.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  immense  national  advantage 
resulting  from  such  an  enlargement  and  cheapening  of  transportation  f  The  firreat 
food-produciug  States,  which  forty  years  since  were  almost  unknown,  but  which  are 
now  the  field  of  vast  activities  and  enterprise,  containing  a  population  of  moi^  than 
thirteen  millious,  are  but  the  gateways  to  an  almost  boundless  extent  of  fertile  terri- 
tory, sufficient  for  a  score  or  more  of  States,  of  genial  soil  and  climate,  whither  the 
tide  of  emigration  is  rapidly  flowing,  and  towns  and  cities  are  springing  into  life  like 
magic,  to  become  the  centers  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and  the  sources  of  a  more 
than  imperial  commerce.  From  the  territories  of  Moutana  and  Washington,  and  from 
Oregon  and  Western  Minnesota,  were  recently  on  exhibition  in  the  city  of  New  York 
positive  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  that  great  interior  portion  of  our  coun- 
try. They  consisted  of  specimens  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  vegetables  and  fruits, 
which,  for  quality  and  quantity  of  product,  cannot  be  surpas^d,  and  are  rarely 
equaled  io  auy  country. 

The  cereal  product  of  the  United  States,  by  official  returns,  in  1850  was  844,024,316 
bushels.  In  1860  it  was  1,239,013^,945  bushels.  In  1871  it  is  estimated  to  have  been 
nearly  1,600,000,000  bushels,  and  we  may  safely  estimate  the  product  of  1880  at 
2,000,000,000  bushels.  Need  I  speak  of  the  incalculable  mineral  wealth  hidden  in  the 
everlasting  hills  which  pour  tbeir  waters  into  the  Atlautic  and  Pacific  f  Truly  we 
have  *'a  land  without  scarceness,"  a  land  of  gold  and  silver,  ''a  land  whose  stones 
are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass." 

Our  expoi-ts  of  wheat  and  corn  to  the  Unitoa  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, according  to  a  statement  compiled  by  E.  H.  Walker,  esq.,  the  eminent  statis- 
tician of  the  'Sew  York  Produce  Excnange,  were  as  follows  for  the  years  named: 


Years. 

Wheat, 
baahela. 

Cora, 
basbels. 

1868 

725,720 

930,881 

23.197.463 

16,»».763 

8,185.036 

1869             

14. 818 

1870  

8,981.611 

1871       

30, 225, 623 

1 

The  Uuited  Kingdom  irajwrted  in  1871  from  all  countries  irjO,000,000  bushels  of 
cereals,  of  which  the  United  States  fnmisbed' 47,185,386  bushels,  Russia  43,500,000, 
and  other  countries  the  balance.  The  total  exports  of  Russia  in  1870  were  1:^2,917,000 
bnsliels,  while  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States  for  that  year  were  about 
40,000,000  bushels. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  competing  for  the  supply  of  the  English  markets,  we  have  a 
powerful  autagouist  iu  Russia,  a  country  similar  to  our  own  in  its  topography  and 
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agricnltural  resonrces,  active  in  projecting  works  of  internal  improvenieut  for  the 
purpose  of  cheapeuing  the  transportation  of  its  cereals  to  the  sea-board,  and  deter- 
mined to  bold,  if  iK)8Sible,  her  supremacy  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  sale  of 
her  agricultural  products.  The  comparative  cereal  product  and  ratio  to  population 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  also  that  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1860,  are 
ihown  in  the  able  Paris  Exposition  Report  of  the  Hon.  8.  B.  Buggies.  He  states  the 
product  of  Russia  at  1,358,437^500  bnsliels,  being  22.1  bushels  ratio  to  population; 
Germany,  Franco,  Austria.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  2,298,518,442,  being  a  ratio  of 
L8. 2  buRhels  to  their  population;  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  203,723,532  bushels,  being  a  ratio  of  12.9  bushels;  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
Qreece,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  Turkey,  606,490,267  bushels,  a  ratio  of  9.6 
bushels.  The  product  of  the  United  Btates,  as  already  shown,  for  the  year  1860,  was 
1,239,039,945  bushels,  being  a  ratio  of  39.4  bushels  to  the  population.  This  alone 
shows  the  product  ratio  to  the  population  in  this  country  to  have  been  much  larger 
in  1860  than  that  of  Russia,  and  by  the  census  of  1870  it  is  still  greater.  Can  there 
be  a  better  argument  for  cheap  transportation  than  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
the  largest  fo^  producing  country  in  the  world,  with  a  steadily  increaain^  surplus 
from  year  to  year  ?  We  require  and  must-  have  transport  at  greatly  reduced  cost  for 
our  products,  or  be  supplanted  by  other  nations  in  those  markets  which  now  control 
the  price  and  value  of  our  products.  Enlarged  and  cheap  water-carriage  is  demanded 
bv  the  country  as  a  necessity  in  checking  and  controlling  the  monopolizing  tendency 
ot  railroads. 

In  discussing  this  subiect  I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  in  any  den^e  the  inestimable 
Talue  of  those  great  highways  of  the  people's  travel  and  tramc,  tor  it  is  obvious  that 
they  have  created  vast  wealth  an<l  are  indispensable  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  country.  There  should  be  no  antagouism  between  railroads  and  water  channels ; 
both  are  necessary  to  commerce,  and  with  its  increase  both  will  prosper.  But  a 
healthy  competition  is  the  life  of  business;  and  water  channels,  natural  and  artificial, 
are  necessary  to  keep  in  check  those  gigantic  organizations  which  are  now  stretching 
their  iron  arms  with  overshadowing  and  almost  despotic  power  over  the  country,  an^ 
by  consolidation,  so  vastly  increasing  in  wealth  and  strength  as  to  control,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  commercial  values  of  our  products  and  crush  out  competition  in  the  car- 
rying  trade.  I  am  aware  that  the  rapid  increase  of  railroads  have  induced  many  to 
believe  that  they  would  eventually  supersede  all  other  modes  of  conveyance.  This 
opinion  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  regard  to  theii*  superiority  over  canals  of  small  ca- 
pacity, depeadent  on  local  tonnage  on  short  routes;  and  also  for  certain  classes  of 
ireight  requiring  celerity  of  movement,  railroads  will  always  take  precedence,  but  it 
is  conceded  that  on  large  distances  for  bulky  and  heavy  tonnage  water  carriage  will 
be  found  the  cheapest. 

I  ^uote  f^om  the  New  York  State  auditor's  report  for  1872,  showing  the  compara- 
tive prices  of  freight  carried  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  Erie  Canal 
per  ton  per  mile : 


Cn  1608  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 

received 

[n  1866  the  Erie  Canal  received .        

[n  1866  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 

in  1808  the  Erie  Canal  received 


Per  ton  ; 
permile. !, 


Oenti.    I 

I   In  1870  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 

2.92'      received 

1. 00     In  1870  the  Erie  Canal  received  

In  1871  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 

2. 50  ,     received ^ 

88  i  In  1871  the  Erie  Canal  received 


Per  ton 

per  mile. 


CenU. 


L86 
83 

1.65 
1.02 


It  is  evident  from  the  ubove  statement  that  the  canal  carries  its  freight  at  less  than 
one-half  the  price  received  by  a  parallel  railroad. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  (^uote  from  the  same  report  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  amount  of  tonnage  arriving  at  tide-water  by  the  Erie  Canal  during  the  years 
named,  distinguishing  the  tonnage  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  that  of  the  West- 
em  States: 


Year. 


Western. 


Tons. 

1837 56,365 

1812 ,        221,477 

1847 912,840 

1852 1,151,978 


New  York 
State. 


Tom. 
821,  251 
258.  672 
618,412 
492, 721 


Yeai^ 


1857 
1862 
1867 


Western. 


Tont. 

918, 098 
2. 594, 887 
2. 129. 405 


1870 1    2,048,947 


New  York 
State. 


Tons. 

197, 201 

322, 257 

96,707 

241, 751 
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By  the  alx>ve  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  New  York  State  tonnage  in  1837  waa  five 
times  greater  than  that  from  the  Western  States.  In  1857  the  Weatem  tonnage  was 
more  than  four  times  as  much  as  the  local,  and  in  1870  the  Western  waa  nearly  .90  per 
cent,  of  the  total  tonnage. 

On  facts  like  these  the  Erie  Canal  has  fully  established  its  national  character.  It 
is  the  medium  of  transport,  not  for  the  trifliue  product  of  a  single  State,  but  for  the 
accumulated  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining  products  of  a  large  number  of 
States  and  Territories,  in  their  intercourto  with  each  other  and  with  foreign  nations. 
The  enlargement  of  this  water  highway  would  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  eveiy 
town  and  hamlet  in  New  England  in  cheapening  the  staff  of  life,  and  to  the  West  an 
incalculable  blessing  by  increasing  the  yalue  of  the  products  of  the  soiL  Com  would 
assert  its  Bui>eriority  over  fuel,  and  the  producer  would  not  be  compelled  to  give  foor 
bushels  to  transport  one  to  tide- water,  as  the  high  rate  of  freights  now  compels bim  to 
do.  The  State  of  New  York  heretofore  maintained  the  high-toll  policy  on  bercanal  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  people  of  the  bunleu  of  a  heavy  debt  (now  abont  $10,000,- 
000)  which  her  canal  system  has  created;  but  wiser  and  more  statesmanlike  views 
now  prevail,  and  the  low-toll  svstem  is  not  only  increasing  the  tonnage,  bnt  it  is 
hoped  that  the  revenue  will  make  an  improved  exhibit  at  the  end  of  the  vear.  Witii 
the  proposed  enlargement,  adapted  to  boats  of  650  tons,  under  a  low-toll  policy,  the 
tonnage  of  the  canal  would  at  once  be  largely  increased,  and  the  saving  m  expense 
of  transportation  would  soon  cover  the  cost  of  enlargement. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  1871,  at  the  five  principal  lake  ports,  vix,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Toledo,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland,  were  122,075,432  bushels.  A  saving  of  5 
cents  per  bushel  on  this  Quantity  would  amount  to  over$6,000,0(K).  It  is  not  on  grain 
alone  that  a  saving  would  be  made,  bnt  all  classes  of  merchandise  would  be  benefited 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  infiueuce  of  the  canal.  Assuming  that  the  canal  gov- 
erns tlie  price  of  transportation  during  the  season  of  navigation,  of  which  fact  there 
can  be  no  question,  can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  salutary  effect  of  such  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  country  in  enabling  it  to  compete  successfully  for  the  sale  of  its  sur- 
plus products  in  foreign  markets?  Can  there  be  a  more  magnificent  undertaking  fort 
a  great  Government  than  to  contribute  generously  to  make  a  free  highway  for  the 
products  of  a  x>^ople  who  have  derived  the  title-deeds  of  their  homes  at  its  hands,  and 
who  have  done  such  great  service  in  establishing  the  Government  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion t 

This  improvement  would  largely  extend  the  area  of  production,  increase  the  com- 
merce upon  our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  encourage  the  restoration  of  our  national  ma- 
rine and  ]>restige  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  porta  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  have  already 
attained  to  a  successful  competition  with  our  own  in  the  exi>ortation  of  American 

Eroducts,  and  the  Dominion  Government,  with  most  commendable  statesmanship, 
as  taken  decided  measures  for  enlargiuff  her  canals,  and  also  for  the  construotioa  of 
new  and  shorter  works  for  cheapening  the  cost  of  transportation  of  products  from  our 
NorthweHtern  States.  The  laws  of  commerce  are  so  arbitrary  and  regardless  of 
social  and  national  ties,  that  trafi[ic  will  always  find  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious 
channels,  and  it  may  result,  if  we  rest  too  lon^  in  our  fancied  security,  that  the  im- 
provements contemplated  by  our  Canadian  neighbors  may  deprive  us  of  the  suprem- 
acy we  now  enjoy  in  our  legitimate  commerce. 

The  subject  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  cheap  transportation,  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  pamphlet,  was  thus  alluded  to  by  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  of 
December  0,  1872 : 

[From  the  Buffalo  Commeroial  Advertiser,  December  8, 1872.1 

THE  ERIE  CANAL  AND  CHEAP  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Pn'hident's  forcible  recommendation  that  Congress  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  ([uestion  of  whether  some  means  can  or  cannot  be  devised  for  cheapening 
transportation,  affords  ground  for  hope  that  the  subject  is  at  length  to  receive  that 
general  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  After  mentioning  several  projects, 
with  this  end  in  view,  which  had  presented  themselves  to  his  notice,  the  President 
wisely  refrained  from  recommending  any  action  with  regard  to  either  of  them,  and 
contented  himself  with  suggesting  the  advisability  of  taking  the  proper  8t<*ps  to  pro- 
cure and  place  before  Congress  in  an  authentic  form  all  the  necessary'  information  to 
enable  it  hereafter,  if  deemed  practicable  and  worthy,  to  legislate  onthe  subject  with- 
out di'lay.  Among  the  ]»rojects  mentioned  in  the  message  a  conspicuous  position  was 
given  to  the  Niagara  Ship  Canal.  The  project  for  enlarging  and  nationalizing  the 
Erie  Canal  was  made  coiiHpicuous  by  its  absence  from  the  President's  list  of  coutem- 
teiuplated  internal  iniprovenieuTs. 

N<»\v.  we  like  the  President's  snggestion.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Congress  to 
procure  authentic,  impartial  information,  and  competent  scientific  opinions,  with  re- 
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• 

gard  to  the  fBasibiIit.v  and  expense  of  tbcse  great  internal  improvements.     Witbont 

regard  to  the  qnestion  wbetber  it  1b  good  or  bad  policy  for  tbe  General  Government 

to  take  hold  of  sncb  works,  or  for  any  political  party  to  identify  itself  with  sucb  a 

policy,  we  conceive  tbat  nothing  bnt  good  could  come  of  an  intelligent  eftbrt  to  give 

the  public  all  possible  light  on  this  subject,  and  we  have  no  doubt  tbat  the  people 

woald  cbeerfnlly  foot  the  bills  that  might  be  incurred  by  Congress  in  pursuance  of 

tbe  President's  sngfestious.    By  all  means  let  us  have  a  thoronghly  impartial  and 

tborougbly  qaalified  commission  to  investigate  and  report,  npon  this  snbjecr.    Every 

scheme  of  internal  improvement  naturally  has  its  own  particular  advocates,  and  each 

one  is  likely  to  be  presented  in  a  too  favorable  light  by  its  friends,  and  perhaps  in  a 

i#oo  unfavorable  light  by  its  enemies  and  the  friends  of  some  rival  project.    Wnat  the 

people  want  is  the  tmth  about  all  these  contemplated  internal  improvements  before 

mt  is  decided  to  grant  or  refuse  national  aid  to  either  of  them. 

We  hope,  therefore,  Ihat  the  present  session,  the  last  of  the  Forty-second  Congress, 
may  witness  tbe  adoption  of  some  measure  in  accordance  with  this  pertinent  sugges- 
"tion  from  the  White  House.    And  we  should  be  glad,  also,  to  see  our  retiring  meniber 
^istiD^nish  himself  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  project  for  enlarging  and  nationalizing 
'the  Erie  Canal  is  inc(»rporated  in  such  a  bill  as  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  investigated. 
As  to  the  necessity  for  this  improvement,  and  the  great  goofi  that  could  not  fail  to 
Tesalt  from  it  to  the  whole  people,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  invite  the  attention 
of  Congress,  and  of  all  interested  in  the  subject,  to  the  able  paper  on  the  first  page  of 
to-dsy's  Commercial,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  S.  Hazard,  of  this  city.    Whenever 
we  shall  see  so  much  of  good  argument,  and  so  many  convincing  statistics  presented 
in  favor  of  constructing  the  Niagara  Ship  Canal,  or  any  other  work  of  internal  im- 
provement having  in  view  tbe  chea])enii)g  of  transportation  by  a  grant  from  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  as  Mr.  Hazard  has  clearly  set  forth  in  behalf  of  the  New  York  water 
ronte,  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  such  a  paper  to  our  readers,  and  to  tbe  scheme 
such  poor  support  as  our  best  efforts  will  supply. 

The  President  well  says  ihut,  "looking  to  the  great  future  crowth  of  the  country 
and  the  increasing  demands  of  commerce,"  it  is  advisable  for  Congress  to  pn>cure  an 
examination  and  report  on  'Mhe  various  practicable  routes  for  connecting  the  Miss- 
issippi with  tide-water  on  the  Atlantic."  The  Niagara  Ship  Canal  would  form  a  short 
portion  of  one  such  route;  the  Erie  Canal  fonns  a  long  portion  of  another.  The 
construction  of  the  former  would  not  compb^te  that  route,  ureataud  expensive  works 
would  be  needed  east  of  Oswego  to  enable  its  commerce  to  reach  tide-water  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  in  the  Vniied  States,  and  we  presume  that  Congress  will  not  be  asked 
for  aid  to  turn  our  commerce  down  the  Saint  Lawrence  through  Canada.  The  only 
work  needed  to  complete  such  a  water  route  as  the  President  describes,  to  connect 
the  Mississippi  with  the  Atlantic,  for  sea-going  vessels,  would  be  an  enlargement  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  completion  of  tbe  Fox  River  improvement,  whirh  is  already 
owned  by  the  Govenimeiit.  The  latter  work  is  also  needed  to  complete  the  Niagara 
Ship  Canal  route.  Between  tbe  feabibility  of  these  two  projects,  and  which  should 
bepreferred,  let  Congress  take  measures  that  will  enable  it  to  judge. 

Tne  following  is  the  **  Wemple  bill,"  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
Jannary  16,  1^,  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Railways  and  Canals.  On  March  4 
reported  with  amendments,  committed  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  same  free  to 

the  commerce  of  tbe  United  Statea. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouRe  of  Repreeentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemhledy  That  the  Secretary  of^tbe  Treasury  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  author- 
ized and  directed  <o  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  sum  of  one 
million  of  dollars  annually  for  the  purpos(.H  of  making  improvements  to  the  Erie  Canal 
in  the  way  of  deepening  and  enlarging  the  canal  and  constructing  and  repairing  walls, 
locks,  and  appurtenances  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  character. 

8kc.  2.  That  said  sum  of  one  million  dollars  shall  be  paid  annually,  commencing  on 
the  first  da^  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  on  the  lirst  day  of 
September  m  each  and  every  year  thereafter,  for  the  period  of  ten  years:  Provided^ 
That  the  said  canal  shall  be  maintained  by  said  State  of  New  York  free  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States;  and  said  sum  herein  named  shall  bo  paid  out,  when  received  by 
the  treasurer  of  said  State,  on  the  requisition  of  the  superintendent  of  ^)ublic  works 
of  said  State,  to  be  by  him  expended  on  works  and  improvements  to  said  canal  of  a 
permanent  character  only  :  Provided  further^  That  the  State  of  New  York  shall  main- 
tain the  said  canal  in  its  current  ordinary  expenses  of  repairs  and  operating  the  same 
except  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  :  *'A  bill  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  same  free  t(»  the  commerce  of  the  United  States." 
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Tbe  following  report  was  submitted  in  connection  with  the  foregoing : 

(HooM  report  No.  828,  Forty-eii^tli  CoogreM.  fint  tnMioii.] 

The  Committee  an  RailtcajfM  and  CanaU,  to  whom  waa  referred  the  hill  {H,  R,  3538)  to|r*- 
vide  far  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  to  aid  in  maintaining  thenau 
free  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  8tate$,  beg  leave  to  enbmit  the  following  report : 

The  Erie  Canal  is,  as  is  well-known,  located  in  the  State  of  New  York,  mnniof 
throngh  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  connecting  with  the  head  of  the  narigsble 
waters  of  t  he  Hndson  River,  and  throngh  these  valleys,  which  is  the  only  break  throQib 
the  mountain  ranges,  from  G^rgia  to  the  Saint  Lawrence,  intervening  between  tne 
Atlantic  and  the  Western  praines. 

This  is  the  only  natnral  outlet  for  the  great  grain- fields  of  the  West  to  the  eastern 
sea-board,  and  nowhere  else  can  an  avenue  of  commerce  be  constructed  or  maintained, 
on  account  of  the  topographical  and  geographical  conditions  of  the  country,  with 
eaual  facilities.  This  canal  is  of  some  350  miles  in  length,  of  nearly  a  uniform  width 
of  70  feet  or  over  at  the  water  surface,  and  there  is  maintained  at  all  tim««  a  depth 
of  7  feet  of  water,  "floating  boats  of  *260  tons  burden.  This  important  water  route  nas 
cost  the  pe<'ple  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  sum  of  $60,000,000  for  its  construction 
and  enlargement,  and  during  the  past  year  the  people  of  that  State  bunlened  them- 
selves witn  a  rax  of  over  $500,000  for  the  necessary  maintenance  of  this  canal,  and 
made  it  free  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

It  is  ascertained  that  in  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Erie 
Canal  that  there  are  two  funds— one  for  extraordinary  repairs,  designed  to  be  for  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  permanent  structures;  the  other  for  ordinary 
reiiairs,  such  as  are  incident  to  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  canal. 

The  people  of  that  great  commonwealth  have  made  this  canal  entirely  free  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  it  is  the  design  of  this  bill  that  by  the  appropriation  of 
the  amount  named  the  people  of  New  York  State  may  be  relieved  of  the  coet  of  the 
extraonlinaiy  repairs,  and  to  aid  in  its  needed  improvement  and  enlargement  by  ap- 
propriating for  tnat  purpose  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  per  annum  for  the  period  of  ten 
years,  or  only  so  loUg  as  the  said  canal  is  maintained  free  to  commerce ;  and  this  is 
deemed  but  just  when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  total  amount  of  tonnage  (in  bushels) 
of  flour,  corn-meal,  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  peas  and  malt  which  arrived  in  New 
York  from  the  1st  day  of  Januaiy,  1883,  to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1883,  was  194,- 
3'.)r>,237  bushels,  and  was  delivered  at  that  port  by  the  following  routes: 

Biuh«ls. 

Nevr  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 32, 125,615 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad 28,765,888 

Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad 13,060,494 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 4,581,770 

Various  routes 856,924 

By  river  and  coast 3,725,238 

By  canal  (seven  months) 41,220,908 

124, 336. 237 

Of  the  entire  amount  of  grain  thus  received  at  the  port  of  New  York  during  the 
year  it  will  be  observed  that — 

PereeDt. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  carried 25.84 

The  Erie  Railway  carried 23.13 

The  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  carried 10.50 

Tbe  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  carried 3.69 

Various  small  routes  carried 0.60 

River  and  coast 3 

Tbe  Erie  Canal  in  seven  months  carried 33.15 

Tlie  following  statement  will  show  the  total  quantity  in  tons  (of  2,000  pounds)  of 
property  which  was  delivered  by  canal  at  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  season  of 
1883: 

Tons. 

Lumber 555,540 

Wheat 49:),  218 

Rye 93,019 

Com ^. 464,509 

Barley !\ 44,151 

Barley  malt 14,414 
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Tons. 

48,744 

37,851 

1 19,411 

and  cake 3,810 

id  bar  iron 2,538 

salt '. 25,094 

steel 1,132 

iron 3.247 

merchaDdise 18, 653 

ne,  and  clay 50, 732 

»uscoal 14.361 

213,966 

27,232 

2,815,987 

hie  of  all  the  articles  that  went  to  New  York  by  the  oanal  during  the  year 
^'>7,231,806,  and  was  composed  of  the  following: 

$7,874,350 

ached , 30,826 

low,  and  lard  oil 102,000 

10,875 

18,906,707 

2,491,581 

11,612,716 

1,545,285 

alt 813,026 

1,370,913 

504,716 

1 1,164,678 

and  cake 228,601 

107,501 

h1  ]>ar  iron 126. 414 

5  salt 150,565 

steel 135,893 

iron 162,360 

?rchandise s 6,715,151 

me,  and  clay 507,169 

jnscoal 86,183 

855,866 

1,412,256 

tal  valno 57,231,806 

WEST-BOUND  FREIGHT. 

•tal  valne  of  all  the  west-bonnd  freight  left  at  Buffalo  from  the  Erie  Canal 
\e  season  was  $20,557,074. 

llowing-described  property  was  left  at  Bnffalo  from  the  Erie  Canal  during  the 
f  1883,  and  came  direct  to  that  point  by  the  Erie  Canal  from  the  Hudson 

Tods. 
nd  scantling 141 

2,903 

26 

115 

28,525 

ndbar  iron 6,440 

I  and  iron  ware 220 

salt 19,291 

4,003 

k 6,777 

►ikes,  and  horseshoes 210 

L  steel 35,307 

I  iron 29,046 

lamel,  crockery,  and  glassware 344 

r  merchandise 111^  6^ 

me,  and  clay 14,198 

te ^,^^ 
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Tom. 

Anthracite  coal US,9n 

Iron  ore 60S 

Sundries - 26,996 

Dried  fruit 2,361 

Bar  and  pig  lead ^ 

Coffee 71*' 

Total 4*4,50?^ 

CHEAP  TRANSPORTATION. 

This  is  a  very  great  and  one  of  the  problematic  questions  of  the  day:  apon  its  sola- 
tion  depends  the  welfare  of  8o  many  of  the  citizens  of  our  Republic.  On  the  econom- 
ical solution  of  this  problem  depends  to  a  very  gre^t  extent  our  commercial  sapremacT. 
New  York  possesses  the  key  to  the  situation  in  the  Erie  Canal.  The  cheapest  mode 
of  transportation  is  by  the  Erie  Canal,*  which  extends  from  the  lakes  to  the  Hudson 
River,  a  distance  of  353  miles,  and  500  miles  from  New  York  City.  Taking  the  aver- 
age price  paid  for  the  transportation-  of  wheat  during  the  season,  which  waa  aboot  5 
cents  per  bushel,  or  B^^  cents  per  100  pounds,  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  being  1.^ 
cent^  per  ton  for  500  miles,  which  is  equal  to  .OS.'Vt  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  to  eairy 
ing  one  ton  3  miles  for  1  cent  for  eastward- bound  freights. 

During  the  summer  the  average  price  paid  for  carrying  merchandise  from  New  Yt»k 
to  Buffalo,  dintance  500  miles,  has  been  75  cents  per  ton,  which  is  equal  to  carrying 
1  ton  6|  miles  for  1  cent. 

Yet  it  is  surprising  that  so  much  has  gone  by  the  way  of  the  canal  when  it  is  known 
that  whatever  comes  to  it  does  solely  of  its  own  accord  and  unsolicited,  while  the 
railways,  through  their  agents  scattered  throughout  the  country,  are  constantly  seek- 
ing business  for  their  various  lines,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  it  has  carried  over  one- 
third  of  the  ci'reals  coming  to  the  sea- board  at  New  York. 

The  construction  of  artificial  roads  and  canals  is  the  great  instrument  in  develop- 
ing the  wealth  and  energies  of  the  nation. 

The  Erie  Cnnal  has  done  more  to  advance  the  population,  wealth,  and  enterprise  of 
the  Wentern  States)  than  all  the  other  causes  combined ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
it  lias  been  the  efficient  cause  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  public. lands,  and  of  ton- 
tributing  to  the  rapidity  of  their  sales.  Tiio  vast  grain  and  produce  growing  regions 
of  the  West  are  directly  interested  in  the  development,  improvement^  ana  munCe- 
nance  of  this  great  waterway ;  and  now,  with  the  many  improvements  in  railroading, 
so  very  grealFv  inureasiog  their  facilities  and  capacities,  it  is  of  the  supremest  im- 
{>ortance  for  the  peo])1e  to  sustain  this  great  regulator  of  freight  charges. 

New  York  has  done  nobly  in  constructing  her  works  of  internal  iiiiprovenient.  Her 
canals  rellcct  great  honor  upon  her  peo))le  and  upon  the  whole  country,  while  they 
have  been  to  tlie  great  West  and  the  country  at  large  as  much  or  more  of  a  benefit 
than  to  herself. 

Her  entire  system  of  canals  have  cost  her  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  mncb  more 
than  she  ever  received  in  retnm.  Then  she  abandoned  the  lateral  and  non-paying 
canals. 

The  Erie  Canal  has  been  the  source  of  a  great  revenue  to  the  people  of  New  York, 
when  from  1863  to  1869,  the  period  of  her  highest  rates,  after  toe  constitutional 
amendment  of  1854,  when  the  toll  on  wheat  from  Buffalo  to  tide-water  was  nearly  6^ 
cents  per  bushel.  And  still  the  Erie  Canal  paid  the  people  from  1870  to  1874,  when 
the  tolls  were  reduced  one-half;  but  the  tolls  were  continually  being  reduced,  so  that 
from  1877  to  1882  they  were  but  1  cent  per  bushel ;  and  now  the  people  of  that  great 
commonwealth,  in  their  liberal,  broad-minded,  and  catholic  spirit,  have  removed  the 
tolls  entirely  and  have  made  this  canal  free  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

THE  ERIE  CANAL  IS  THE  GREAT  REGULATOR. 

The  cost  of  water  transportation  from  Chicago  to  New  York  determines  the  rate  of 
rail  transportation,  and  the  rate  of  rail  transportation  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is 
the  base  line  upon  which  railroad  rates  are  determined  and  tixed  throughout  the 
country.  We  know  the  Erie  Canal  to  be  the  great  regulator  of  freights  going  to  and 
from  the  sea- board. 

Senator  Windoni,  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Trans|>ortation  Routes  to 
the  S(>a- board,  in  his  very  able  report  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1873,  and  again 
later  in  a  masterly  speecu  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1878,  on  the  same  sabjeot, 
says : 

**  The  chief  instrumentalities  by  means  of  which  those  (comi)etitive)  forces  will  exert 
their  power  are  the  Mississippi  Kiver  on  the  one  side  and  the  northern  water  routes 
on  tijo  other.    «    *    *    Both  routes  constitute  indispensable  parta  of  one  grand  syi- 
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*    *    Each  is  needed  to  regulate  tbe  other  and  both  as  regulators  of  railway 

Each  has  some  advautaffes  which  the  other  lacks,  aud  some  impediment 

e  other  has  not ;  but  on  tne  whole  their  trade  forces,  commercial  facilities, 

omic  capacity  for  cheap  transportation  will  be  so  evenly  balanced  as  to  in- 

althy,  active,  aud  permanent  competition. 

LI  bo  as  impossible  for  them  [the  railroads]  to  combine  to  put  up  prices  as  to 
ombination  of  interests  between  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  or  New  York  and 
>an8.  The  interests  of  the  lines  themselves  are  necessarily  antagonistic,  and 
rill  be  an  open,  free  highway  to  everybody  who  chooses  to  float  a  vessel  upon 
9,  combiuation  will  be  simply  impossible  and  competition  the  inevitable  law 
3xi8tence.  *  •  •  But  the  competitive  power  and  influence  of  the  two 
itestants  (the  water  and  railroad  lines)  will  not  be  limited  to  any  one  locality, 
extend  to  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  will  hold  in  check  and  regu- 
harges  on  every  railroad  Arom  the  interior  to  the  sea-board.  The  wide  sweep 
titive  influence  exerted  by  the  Erie  Canal  is  not  generally  understood  or  ap» 
I.  You  woula  doubtless  be  surprised,  Mr.  President,  if  I  told  you  that  tne 
tch  *'  which  runs  through  your  State  holds  in  check  and  regulates  nearly  every 
ailroad  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  that  it  exerts  a  marked  influence 
*8t  of  transportation  over  all  the  country  extending  from  the  interior  of  the 
tea  to  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  and  fW)m  the  great  plains  of  the  eastern 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  yet  such  is  the  fact, 
it  may  be  thought  that  my  enthusiasm  on  this  subject  has  betrayed  me  into 
eration,  I  will  give  you  the  words  of  Mr.  Albert  Fmk,  a  gentleman  who  has 
lice  in  favor  of  water  transportation,  but  whose  ability  and  experience  as  a 
manager  is  recognized  everywhere.  Mr.  Fink  has  given  more  attention  to 
>8ophy  of  transportation  and  written  more  wisely  in  regard  to  it  than  any 
u  in  the  United  States.     *     *     »    i  qaote : 

Office  of  Commissioner,  No.  346  Broadway, 

New  Tarkf  May  3,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  your  letter  of  April  29,  you  ask  me  to  explain  the  effect  of  the  open- 

ivigation  on  the  lakes  upou  rates  of  transportation  charged  by  the  railroads 

g  from  the  West  to  the  interior  Gulf  States.    You  are  aware  that  when  the 

reduced  between  Chicago  and  New  York  on  account  of  the  opening  of  the 

It  this  reduction  applies  not  only  from  Chicago,  but  from  all  interior  cities 

r>uis,  ludianapolis,  Cincinnati)  to  New  York.    If  that  were  not  the  rule  the 

>uld  be  that  tne  roads — running,  say  from  Saint  Louis,  Indianapolis,  and  Cin- 

0  Chicago  would  carry  the  freight  to  Chicago,  from  which  point  low  rail  or 

tes  would  take  it  to  the  East  and  leave  the  direct  railroad  routes  from  these 

points  to  the  sea-board  without  any  business.    Hence,  whenever  the  rates 

2ed  on  account  of  the  opening  of  navigation  from  Chicago  and  the  lake  ports, 

reduction  is  made  from  all  interior  cities,  not  only  to  New  York,  where  the 

ns,  but  also  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.    Although  the  latter 

ve  no  direct  water  communication  witn  the  West,  yet  they  receive  the  benefit, 

low  railroad  rates  are  concerned,  to  the  same  extenl  as  if  a  canal  was  actu- 

ling  from  the  lakes  direct  to  those  cities,  because  whenever  rates  from  Chicago 

fork  are  reduced,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  correspondin^y 

from  Chicago  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  otherwisethese  cities 

no  business,  as  it  would  all  ^o  to  xiew  York. 

duction  of  tlie  rates  from  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  to  New  York,  Baltimore, 
ices  the  rates  on  shipments  from  western  points  via  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
the  Southern  Atlantic  ports,  to  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Port  Royal,  Savannah, 
ck,  Femandina,  &c.,  and  from  there  into  the  interior  Atlantic  Gulf  States  by 
ater  routes  to  Augusta,  Atlanta,  Macon,  Montgomery,  Selma,  Houston,  &o. 
oads  running  direct  from  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  via  Louisville,  Nashville, 
itanooga  to  the  same  points  are  obliged  to  follow  the  reductions  made  via  the 
ocean  routes,  aud  which  reductions  were  primarily  made  on  account  of  the 
)  of  the  Erie  Canal  aud  the  opening  of  navigation ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
Canal  influences  the  rates  of^  transportation  iSrom  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Cin- 
&c.,  to  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  States. 

me  is  true  in  relation  to  the  west-bound  freight.  When  rates  are  reduced 
V  York  to  Chicago  the  roads  from  New  York  to  Louisville  reduce  their  rates 
tents  made  by  way  of  Louisville  to  Memphis,  Nashville,  Montgomery,  Selma, 
the  direct  Southern  transportation  lines  from  New  York  via  Norfolk,  Wil- 
,  Charleston,  Savannah,  &c.,  have  to  reduce  their  rates  to  meet  those  made 
orthern  lines  to  the  same  points,  and  vice  versa. 

9ars  from  the  above  statement  that  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  lakes  exercise  their 
)  over  the  Southern  country  until  it  reaches  a  line  where  low  ocean  rates 
w  York  to  the  Gulf  cities — ^Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston — exercise 
uence  upon  the  rates  to  the  adjacent  interior  points  to  Augusta,  Macon,  Sel- 

I.  Ex.  7,  pt  3 ^28 
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ma,  Montgomery,  Houston,  &o.,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that^all  the  rail  rates  are  kepi 
in  check  by  water  transportation. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  extortionate  rates  will  be  oharffed  by  railroad  compa. 
nies ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fear  is  that  water  competition  will  oe  so  effectiTe  asto  im. 
Tent  railroads  from  secnring  paying  rates. 
Very  tmly,  yours, 

ALBERT  FENK. 

Hon.  William  Wikdom, 

Waskingt<m,  D.  C. 

"Mr.  President,  this  sketch  of  the  territorial  extent  of  the  influence  exerted  by'tbe 
Erie  Canal  is  <lrawn,  not  b^  an  enthasiastic  advocate  of  water  transirartation,  baiVy 
a  cool-headed,  practical  railroad  manager  of  great  ability  and  large  experience,  vho 
has  lon^  been  accnstomc^  to  watch  the  performances  of  water-ways  from  the  railioid 
standpoint  and  to  measure  their  power  with  reference  to  its  effect  on  railway  rates.' 

It  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  ever  get  this  great  factor  into  the  "pool  system,'' ai 
the  canal  itself  is  owned  by  the  State,  and  that  has  ever  manifested  its  willingneato 
aid  in  reducing  the  cost  of  carriage ;  besides  there  are  some  5,000  boats  that  traTeiBe 
this  canal  with  nearly  as  many  separate  owners,  so  there  is  not  the  least  possibility 
of  a  combination.  So  it  is  apparent  that  any  improvements  made  for  reducing  the 
cost  of  transportation  on  the  Erie  Canal  of  necessity  reduces  the  carriage  upon  tU 
other  lines,  and  this  important  and  permanent  result  cannot  be  obtained  upon  any 
other  line  to  the  sea-board. 

Governor  Seymour  very  truthfully  says : 

*^  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Erie  Canal  has  lost  much  of  its  importance  by  the  in* 
crease  of  railroads.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea ;  it  grows  in  value  as  railroads  maltiply* 
It  is  true  they  have  drawn  from  it  much  of  its  tonnage,  but  what  would  their  cbar^ 
have  been  for  carrying  had  there  been  no  canals  T  What  would  they  be  if  they  an 
destroyed  T  " 

The  Erie  Canal  is  the  only  hope  of  the  people  against  the  combined^  iiiflueQoe, 
power,  and  capital  of  the  aggregate  railway  interest  of  this  country. 

It  is  in  direct  comi>etition  with  the  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  canarof  [the 
Canadian  Government. 

The  amount  of  freight  transported  on  this  canal  is  carefully  kept  from  public  view 
by  tlie  Canadian  authorities  until  the  reports  are  made  to  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
and  subsequently  published.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  get  the  movement  on  this 
canal  for  tne  past  year.  The  British  Government  has  expended  1^,000,000  in  the  im- 
provement of  this  water-way,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  the  most  formidable  rival  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  During  the  three  months  ending  June  30,  1883,  the  total  amount  of 
freight  transported  by  the  Welland  Canal  was  S^,381  tons,  and  the  total  tolls  re- 
ceived from  all  sources,  vessels,  passengers,  and  freight  was  $48,615.57. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  the  total  tons  transirarted  on  the  Wet- 
land Canal  was  861,634  tons,  of  which  746,162  tons  was  through  fireight,  having  been 
transported  the  entire  length  of  the  canal. 

New  York  has  done  mucn  and  is  doing  much  for  the  benefit  and  interest  of  our  grmi 
Republic.  Are  we  not  asking  too  much  when  we  tax  the  farmer  of  that  State  to  be 
burdened  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  of  the  great  West  T 

The  Erie  Canal  directly  benefits  more  than  S),000.000  of  our  P^tple  in  receiving  and 
transporting  the  pioduce,  merchandise,  &c.,  from  twelve  of  the  Western  and  Sonth- 
westem  States,  all  of  which  passed  over  its  waters  for  eastern  and  foreign  markets 
at  le.s6  price  than  railroads  would  contract  to  carry  for.  In  like  manner  they  received 
to  the  extent  of  some  179,505  tons  of  the  manufactures  of  the  East  in  thefonn  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  the  like,  which  passed  entirely  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  and  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  producer  in  giving  him  the  lowest 
ureight  rates  on  these  articles. 

There  was  left  at  Buffalo  during  the  season  for  Western  States — 

Tom. 

Sugar 3,77^ 

MolaBses 5,421 

Coffee 67« 

Nails  and  spikes  (iron  and  steel) 33,451 

Railroad- iron 28,581 

Crockery 265 

Merchandise 107,335 

Total  tons 179,505 

By  this  proposition  the  people  of  New  York  are  not  to  be  relieved  entirely  fhmi  the 
support  of  the  canal.    They  nave  received'great  benefits^Arom  it,  and  its  citizens  tat 
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xeady  and  willing  to  contribate  liberally  to  its  support,  and  by  the  provisions  of  this 
tm  the^  are  not  to  receive  any  aid  from  the  Government  only  so  long  as  they  keep 
and  maintain  the  Erie  Canid  free  to  commerce ;  but  for  the 

IMPROVBMKNT  OF  TUB  ERIE, 

in  deepening,  widening,  and  enlarging  this  canal  and  its  permanent  and  large  struct- 
ures, it  is  asked  that  Government  aid  be  given  so  as  to  benefit  and  improve  this  great 
water-way.  Its  benefits  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  that  State  now,  and  while  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  support  this  canal  at  a  large  annual  expense,  it  is  but  Inst 
and  equitable  that  the  General  Government  give  aid  to  its  improvement,  which  it 
greatly  stands  in  need  of,  and  aid  to  increase  its  capacity. 

This  eanal  has  demonstrated  that  the  greater  the  facilities  for  transportation  the 
less  win  be  the  cost  for  transportation.  And  notwithstanding  the  many  additional 
milee  of  new  railroads,  built  within  the  past  few  years,  the  means  of  transportation 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  production  or  population. 

REPORT  OF  EXOINEERS. 

For  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  her  cauals  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment the  State  of  New  York  has  already  given  her  consent  by  the  enactment  of 
chapter  415,  Laws  of  1862,  wherein  the  General  Government  was  given  i)ermission  to 
alter,  enlarge,  and  deepen  the  Erie  Canal,  or  its  structures,  and  also  to  lengthen  its 
locks; 

Again,  in  1863,  by  a  Joint  resolution  recitiuff  the  augmentation  to  national  com-r 
merce  by  the  deepening  of  this  canal  and  the  lengthening  of  its  locks,  the  governor 
was  directed  to  invite  Uie  President  of  the  United  States  to  select  and  detail  a  com- 
petent engineer,  in  behalf  of  the  General  Government,  to  consult  with  engineers  ta- 
be  appointed  by  the  State  in  respect  to  the  surveys  to  be  made  for  that  purpose. 
Hon.  Charles  B,  Stuart  was  appointed  as  such  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  Hon.  William  B.  Taylor,  then  State  engineer,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  who  di« 
reoted  the  surveys  and  estimates  to  be  made.    In  their  report  they  say : 

"  By  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  as  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1837,  so  as  to  be  navigable  for  boats  of  240  tons,  instead  of  80 
tons  as  then  in  use,  it  was  proven  that  the  cost  of  transportation  by  means  of  this 
enlarged  oanal  was  reduced  50  per  cent/' 

And  they  find  further  that — 

"By  the  deepening  of  this  enlarged  trunk  of  the  Erie  Canal  as  now  existing,  and 
by  the  lengthening  of  the  locks,  a  saving  of  nearly  the  same  amount  may  be  ob- 
tained." 

By  the  lengthening  of  the  locks,  so  as  to  take  in  two  boats  at  a  time,  as  they  axe 
now  so  very  generally  run  together  as  consorts,  and  with  improved  lock-gates,  the 
saving  in  time  of  a  passage  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  over  the  whole  length  of  thia 
canal  wonld  be  very  matenal. 

These  improvements,  together  with  the  deepening  of  the  canal  1  foot  so  as  to- 
enlarge  its  capacity,  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  carriage  would  no  doubt  be  fully  th& 
50  per  cent.  Thererore  we  have  now  State  application  for  these  improvements  which* 
wonld  so  materially  augment  our  national  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
the  President,  in  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  in  his  message  of  December,  1872, 
to  this  subject,  the  co-operation  of  the  Senate  in  appointing  a  committee  to  examine- 
and  investigate  the  subject  of  cheap  transportation  oetween  the  interior  and  the  sea- 
board, and  the  careful,  thorough,  and  elaborate  examination  of  the  committee,  hav& 
invested  this  matter  with  a  national  indorsement. 

There  are  numerous  precedents  where  aid  has  been  given  bv  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  both  canals  and  railways  by  the  appropriation  of  either  lands  or  moneys,  a 
few  of  which  instances  are  cited  as  follows: 


Date. 


ICayU^  18M 
ICtf.n,  107 
HftyH  1828 
Utf.  },  18» 
liar.  %  18n 
Aiig.M^18n 


Stat  at  Large. 

Vol 

Page. 

leo 

236 

805 

853 

474 

10 

35-30 

To  whom  aid  extended. 


To  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  Company . 

Indiana,  for  canal  pnrpoeea 

To  Ohio,  to  extend  Miami  Canal 

To  La.  and  Portland  Canal  Company 

To  Florida,  for  canal  pnrpoeea 

To  Michigan,  tot  canal  pnrpoeea  — 


Nature  of 
aid. 


1150,000 
Land. 
Land. 
Stock. 
Land. 
Land. 
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Aod  to  nilroadi»,  other  than  the  Pacifies,  the  caaeaare  almost  mnonierable,  aitkn 
is  hardly  a  railroad  of  importance  in  the  West  bnt  that  has  received  aid  fivM  tie 
General  Govemment,  and  some  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  doIlazSb 

In  conclnsion  we  say  that,  considered  in  its  commercial  aspect,  the  Erie  Ctml  ii 
now  in  every  resi>ect  national  in  its  character,  aidins  the  citizens  of  this  whole  Ocb- 
eral  Government,  even  those  located  at  its  farthest  border,  and  so  deMrrinf  of  tid, 
and  we  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  with  amendmenta. 

THE  CANALS  OF  THE  STATE— SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT,  AUGUST,  198i 

Since  my  report  of  Jane,  1883, 1  have  foand  several  interesting  facts,  whishinben 
presented.  This  snpplementary  report,  added  to  the  onginal,  will  be  a  reooid  eee- 
taining  all  the  principal  points  of  an  historic  character  relative  to  the  canals  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  From  documents  pablished  this  year  I  have  been  enabled  tope* 
sent  statistics  to  the  close  of  1883.  thos  bringing  the  said  record  down  to  dale. 

WM.  THUR8T05E. 

In  1792  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  incoipocatiiig  Ur^ 
eompauies,  viz : 

(1)  The  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  charged  with  conatmetiiig  ^ 
canal  with  locks  between  the  up.M-r  waters  of  the  Mohawk  and  those  flowing  laid 
Lake  Ontario. 

(2)  The  Northern  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  charged  with  constmetiiig  tf 
canal  with  locks  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Champlain. 

(At  that  time  the  practicability  of  a  canal  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Eriewsi 
never  dreamed  of.) 

The  works  of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Na\igation  Company  were  onlj  partialis 
completed  when  the  projectors  became  disheartened  and  sold  ail  their  works  to  thi 
State  for  $140,000,  one-quarter  of  the  original  cost,  and  of  this  sum  the  State  eontrib 
uted  ^,000  a[s  the  stockholder  of  3d0  shares. 

In  1607  Mr.  Jesse  Hawley  ureed  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie,  100  fee* 
wide  and  10  feet  deep,  'Uo  be  laid  on  an  imelined plane"  from  Buffalo  toUtiea,  theno 
down  the  channel  of  the  Mohawk,  and  from  thence  across  a  portage  to  Albany;  tb 
work  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Government. 

In  1808  the  State  legislature  appropriated  9600  to  make  a  survey,  and  Mr.  Gedde 
was  appointed  to  do  the  work.  In  1809  Mr.  Geddes  reported  that  "  a  eanal  fron 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River  was  not  only  practicable,  but  practicable  with  on 
common  facility.'* 

In  1810,  by  resolution  of  the  State  legislature,  |3,000  was  appropriated  for  expense 
and  s  commission  appointed  to  explore  the  whole  route  of  inland  navigation  Iromtli 
Hudson  to  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  The  commissioners  were  Gk>uvemenr  Mot 
ris,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Samuel  De  Witt,  William  Nortb 
Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter.  In  1811  the  commissioners  reported  and  advo 
cated  a  canal  on  Mr.  Geddes's  route,  the  work  to  be  done  by,  and  at  the  expense  oi 
the  State  of  New  York.  All  idea  of  carr\*ing  out  the  work  was  suspended  daring  th 
war  of  1813-^4. 

In  1815  peace  came.  In  1816  the  subject  was  acain  considered  and  the  legislatni 
appropriated  $20,000  to  complete  the  surveys.  Three  en^neers  were  also  appointed 
In  February,  1817,  the  commissioners  established  the  dimensions  of  the  canal  an* 
length.  It  was  to  cost  $5,752,738;  $871,000  for  the  Champlain  division  and  14,881,73 
for  the  Erie  division.  ^ 

According  to  the  best  information  to  be  obtained  the  cost  at  this  timeof  transpod 
ing  a  ton  ol  merchandise  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal  was  $30,  and  the  ooet  from  Mool 
real  to  Buffalo  was  from  $60  to- $75.  The  expense  of  bringing  a  ton  of  merchaodifl 
firom  New  York  City  to  Buffalo  was  estimated  at  $100.  The  commissionerB  aaid  tka 
if  the  merchandise  was  carried  by  canal  the  charge  would  be  reduced  to  $10  or  $1 
per  ton. 

In  the  Census  Report  of  1880  the  foUon^ing  historical  and  statistical  statements  wei 
published  relative  to  the  inception,  construction,  and  completion  of  the  canals  noi 
m  operation  through  the  State  of  New  York : 

Erie  Canal. — The  attention  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  from  the  earlieetperio 
of  its  settlement,  appears  to  have  been  directed  to  the  project  of  uniting  the  ELadao 
with  the  Western  lakes  by  an  '*  artificial  river."  Theprovinciid  legislature  as  early  i 
1768  had  its  attention  called  to  the  subject  by  Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  then  ROTemori 
the  province,  and  from  this  period  it  formed  a  prominent  theme  for  its  delibemtioi 
The  political  state  of  the  times  preceding  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  the  enaain 
conflict,  for  a  time  arrested  further  proceedings  relating  to  this  great  enterprise,  bi 
after  the  war  efforts  were  renewed  for  its  accomplishment.    Although  the  prq{eot  ha 
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a  freqoently  bronght  before  the  State  legislature  no  legal  steps  were  taken  to 

e  its  exeontion  nntil  1808,  when  the  assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  investi- 

;e  the  Bobjeot,  and,  if  fonnd  practicable,  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  Genenal 

▼eniment  in  its  accomplishment.    The  result  of  this  investigation  was  highly  favor- 

le,  and  established,  beyond  doubt,  the  entire  feasibility  of  the  proposed  measure, 

ough  nothing  further  was  done  at  that  time.    Notwithstanding  the  failure  on  the 

irt  of  the  legislature  to  act  promptly  on  the  report  of  its  committee  it  had  the  effect 

.'  arousing  the  citizens  generally  to  an  appreciation  of  its  importance,  and  its  advo- 

At-es  augmented  in  numbers  and  induence. 

In  1810  the  legislature  appointed  commissioners  to  examine  and  survey  the  entire 
cute  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie.  This  examination  resulted  in  a  recom- 
nendation  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  to  induce 
the  General  Government  to  adopt  and  execute  the  proposed  connection ;  but  this  propo- 
sition, aa  well  as  subsequent  applications  to  the  various  State  governments  for  aid, 
proving  fruitless,  the  State  was  thrown  upon  her  own  resources.  The  war  of  1812 led 
to  the  diaeolntion  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  and  the  consequent  suspension 
of  all  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  object  of  its  appointment.  Soon  after  the  ceee*- 
tion  oi  hofttilities,  in  1815,  the  subject  ot  internal  improvement  was  revived  and  zeal- 
ously pressed  upon  public  attention  ;  meetings  were  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
elsewhere  which  resulted  in  memorializing  the  legislature  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
improvements,  and  in  1816  a  board  of  commissioners  was  again  appointed  with  pow- 
ers similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  board  of  1812.  The  new  board  displayed  such 
energy  and  promptitude  in  the  performapcc  of  its  duties  that  the  legislature  was  en- 
abled to  act  definitely,  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1H17,  was  passed  tlie  law  upon  which 
the  system  of  intemai  improvement  in  New  York  is  based.  Contracts  were  immedi- 
ately entered  into,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1817,  the  excavation  of  the  Erie  Canal  was 
commenceil  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  The  whole  line  was  divided  into  three 
sections:  the  western,  extending  from  Lake  Erie  to  Seneca  River;  the  middle,  from 
Seneca  Kiver  to  Utica ;  and  the  eastern,  from  Utica  to  the  Hudson.  The  middle  seo- 
tioD,  including  a  branch  from  Syracuse  to  Onondaga  Lake,  was  rendered  navigable 
in  October,  1819. 

In  1819  and  1820  43  miles  on  the  western  section,  chiefly  on  the  east  of  the  Genesee 
fiiver,  and  in  1820  26  miles  ou  the  eastern  section  were  put  under  contract.  Open^ 
tioiis  were  conducted  on  both  sections  simultaneously.  In  the  early  part  of  1^1  the 
leeidne  of  the  eastern  and  that  part  of  the  western  below  the  Geneeee  and  Tonawanda 
Creek  were  let,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  boats  descended  as  far  as  Little  • 
Falls,  on  the  Mohawk  River.  Toward  the  close  of  1822  boats  navigated  220  miles  of 
the  canal,  and  in  Octol>er,  1823, 280  miles  were  finished,  and  boats  from  the  north  and 
west  entered  the  Hudson  at  Albany.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1825,  the  first  boat 
passed  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson.  The  i>eriod  between  the  commencement  and 
the  completion  of  this  canal  was  eight  years  three  and  a  half  mouths.  The  union  of 
the  waters  was  appropriately  celebrated  m  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
iMr,  1825. 

As  early  as  1834  the  rapid  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  lakes  and  canals  made  it  ap- 
parent that  the  capacity  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  no  longer  adequate  to  the  exigency  of 
tlielnisinesi  on  it^  and  on  the  29th  of  January ,  1834,  the  canal  commissioners  made  a  spe- 
cial communication  to  the  assembly  in  favor  of  doubling  the  locks  east  of  Syracuse  and 
xebnilding  the  aqueduct  at  Rochester.  In  view  of  these  demands  an  act  was  passed 
the  same  year  authorizing  the  canal  commissioners  to  construct  a  second  set  of  lift- 
locks  of  such  dimensions  as  they  should  deem  proper  on  the  Erie  Canal  from  Albany 
to  Syracuse,  but  at  the  session  of  1835  the  act  of  1834  was  repealeil  and  another  act 
passed  for  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal  in  its  whole  extent,  and  for  reconstructing  the 
amicdnct  with  a  40-foot  water-way. 

In  Jnly,  ltf35,  the  canal  board  resolved  "that  the  canal  be  enlarged  to  give  6  feet 
depth  and  60  feet  width  of  water  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  locks  be  105  feet  long 
SDa  15  feet  wide  in  the  clear. ^'  The  following  October  they  voted  to  increase  the 
depth  to  7  feet,  its  width  to  70  feet,  and  the  locks  to  18  by  110  feet.  Work  was  begun 
in  Angnst,  1836,  but  little  was  done,  however,  until  1837,  when  |636,312  was  cxpenoed. 
For  the  five  years  foUowiog,  about  $2,000,000  were  expended  annually,  and  in  184tL 
by  act  of  the  legislature,  the  work  was  suspended.  In  1847  work  was  resumed,  and  it 
was  completed  in  September,  1862.  The  total  length  of  the  canal  was  shortened  12.50 
mileSjmuiing  it  365.48  miles  in  length,  and  the  total  feet  of  lockage  was  reduced 
from  675.50  to 656.46  fef  t.  Instead  of  eighty-three  locks  90  by  15,  there  were  seventy- 
two  locks  110  by  18.  The  size  of  the  prism  is  70  and  52i  by  7  feet.  This  allows  the 
passage  of  boats  98  by  17^  by  6^  feet,  or  225  tons,  as  against  the  smaller  craft  meas- 
nfag  78i  by  14|  by  3i  feet,  or  75  tons. 

Tbe  ioppiy  of  water  for  about  155  miles  from  Buffalo  to  the  Seneca  River  is  almos" 
cntiTOly  0om  Lake  Erie.  From  that  point  eastward  it  is  supplied  from  streams,  lakei 
sad  icaeiToirs,  as  far  as  Little  Falls,  whence  it  is  supplied  by  the  Mohawk  Rive 
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The  section  from  Rochest-er  west  is  much  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  canal.  The 
size  of  the  prism  at  Rochester  is  71  feet  surface,  53  feet  bottom,  and  7.83  feet  in  depft, 
and  it  regnlarly  increases  to  the  size  of  the  prism  at  Lfockport,  which  is  96  feet  on 
snrf ace,  T^  feet  on  bottom,  and  8  feet  in  depth.  From  Lockport  west  the  depth  ii 
from  9  to  9i  feet. 

lu  view  of  the  fact  that  the  enlarged  Welland  and  Saint  Lawrence  Canals  an 
diverting  the  grain  shipments  to  Montreal,  and  the  Canadians  now  have  the  advantm 
in  this  traffic,  the  most  practicable  snggestions  to  meet  this  emergency  are  made  by 
Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  jr..  State  engineer  and  surveyor,  who  suggests  that  the  oaaal 
bank  be  raised  to  secure  1  foot  more  of  water,  he  says : 

^^  If  1  foot  of  water  is  added  to  the  depth  of  the  canal  by  raising  its  banka  the  pm- 
ent  boats  can  carry  50  tons  additional  load,  and  the  relation  between  the  aise  of  the 
boat  and  the  size  of  the  canal  will  not  be  disturbed.    The  increase  in  depth  woold 
enable  the  boats  to  carry  one-fifth  more  cargo.    At  the  present  rate  of  oarryin|[,it 
would  cheapen  transportation  1  cent  a  bushel,  which  woula  be  equivalent  to  xemoving 
tolls.    This  plan  of  deepening  the  canal  recommends  itself  to  the  boatmen  beoaose  It 
requires  no  outlay  on  their  part,  the  boats  now  in  use  having  a  capacity  for  50  tons 
more  than  the  present  depth  allows  them  to  carry.    If  no  additional  load  were  carried, 
this  increase  or  depth,  with  the  aplication  of  power  to  the  locks  for  operating  the 
gates  and  drawing  the  boats  in  and  out,  such  as  is  used  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware 
and  Raritan  Canal,  would  eoablA  boats  to  make  thirty -seven  hours  better  time  in  a 
round  trip  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  This  gain  in  many  instances  would  allow  boat- 
men to  make  another  trip  a  season. 

''  There  is  no  sentiment  in  trade.  Business  goes  where  it  can  be  done  the  cheapest, 
and  the  route  that  can  can^  for  a  few  mills  less  per  bushel  than  another  will  com- 
mand it.  The  avera^  freight  (not  including  tolls)  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  fhmi  Bof- 
falo  to  New  York  during  the  past  season  has  i>een  5^  cents.  If  this  charge  eonld  be 
reduced  to  4^  cent>s  the  Erie  Canal  could  offer  such  economical  transportation  that 
there  would  be  very  little  danger  from  its  northern  rival." 

He  {ulds:  "I  have  had  careful  surveys  made  for  the  raising  of  the  banks  of  the 
canal  1  foot,  and  for  furnishing  the  necessary  water;  these  show  that  the  work  can 
be  done  for  about  $1,000,000.  The  gain  that  this  improvement  would  haye  made  in 
transportation  during  the  past  season  would  be  equal  to  the  oost  of  the  work. 

"  Tne  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York  toward  the  canal  is  in  process  of  modifica- 
tion. Old  and  useless  branches  have  been  abandoned,  and  tolls  have  been  lednoed 
from  time  to  time,  always  with  the  effect  of  lessening  the  cost  of  transportation. 
This  rate  has  been  nadually  diminished  until  it  was  fixed  at  1  cent  per  bushel,  and 
was  finally  removed  altogether. 

<*The  liberal  policy  as  carried  on  within  the  past  four  years  has  prodnoed  the  fol- 
lowing results  as  to  tolls  and  tonnage : 


ToU» $880, 

Tonnage 4,955,063 


1878. 


|M3,848 
5, 171, 320 


1870. 


$041,574 
5,382.371 


fll4e^2M 


"The  number  of  canal-boats  has  largely  increased,  and  something  like  a  score  of  the 
largest  lake  vessels,  too  large  for  the  new  Welland,  have  been  buut  to  conneet  witii 
the  Eric  and  the  railroads  at  Buffalo.  This  prosperous  state  of  affairs  must  oontinns 
under  the  new  order  abolishing  the  tolls  on  freight.  The  entire  abolition  of  tolls,  it 
is  claimed,  will  give  still  further  inducements  to  the  canal  men  to  enlarge  their  bosi- 
ness,  which,  iu  these  days  of  monopolies,  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  open  and  tne  to 
all." 

The  cost  of  all  the  canals  to  the  State  is  placed  at  $61,890,206.  According  to  the 
Auditor's  report  for  1880  the  funded  debt  for  all  of  the  canals  of  New  York  State  was 
1^,981,700,  and  the  floating  debt  amounted  to  $6,660.  In  1882  the  State  constitution 
was  amended,  abolishing  tolls  on  the  canals  of  the  State. 

The  number  of  boats  employed  on  the  canals  was  4,349,  with  an  average  tonnage 
of  172  tons,  the  maximum  tonnage  being  250  tons.  There  were  also  7(1  steamers, 
averaging  140  tons. 

CiiAMPLAiN  Canal. — ^This  canal  is  next  in  importance  to  the  Erie  Canal,  and  extends 
flrom  Whitehall,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  its  junction  with  the  Erie  Canal, 
at  Waterford,  7  miles  from  Albany,  completing  the  waterway  between  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  navigable  Saint  Lawrence.  Its  construction  was  authorised  in  1817 
and  the  canal  opened  to  business  in  1822.    Its  length  is  66  miles,  including  Waterford 
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aide-cat  and  Cohoes  and  Saratoga  dams.  The  size  of  prism  was  40  feet  wide  on  the 
top  water-line,  26  feet  wide  on  tne  bottom,  and  4  feet  depth  of  water ;  the  locks,  110 
t>7  18  feet.  The  size  in  1870  was  changed  to  58  feet  wide  on  the  top  water-line,  44 
Teet  wide  on  the  bottom,  with  6  feet  depth  of  water.  Boats  the  size  of  those  navi- 
gating the  Erie,  drawing  5  feet  of  water,  are  now  used  on  this  canal.  From  its  Jano- 
t^ion  with  the  Erie  Canal  to  1  mile  north  of  Waterford  the  supply  of  water  is  from  the 
Biohawk  River  to  Cohoes ;  from  1  mile  north  of  Waterford  to  the  Saratoga  dam,  at 
X^orthnmberland,  the  supply  is  from  the  Hudson  River;  from  Northumoerland  to 
'Whitehall  the  supply  is  from  the  waters  of  the  upper  Hudson  through  the  Glens  Falls 
feeder,  supplemented  on  the  north  by  Wood  Creek  at  Fort  Ann.  The  supply  from 
"the  watersheds  to  the  upper  Hudson  has  decreased  to  such  an  alarming  extent,  caused 
^principally  by  droughte  and  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  this  region,  that  no  sur- 
-plns  water  has  existed  during  the  past  season,  the  quantity  being  sufficient  only  by 
economical  management  to  meet  the  demand. 

09vo€go  Canal, — ^This  canal  extends  from  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  city  of  Oswego,  to  the 
Erie  Canal,  at  Syracuse.  Its  cotilitruction  was  authorized  in  April,  1825,  and  it  was 
completed  in  December,  1828.  Its  total  length  is  38  miles,  made  up  alternately  of 
seven  river  and  ten  canal  portions,  the  former  18  miles  in  length  and  the  latter  17 
miles ;  section  work  connected  with  structures,  3  miles. 

From  the  lake  to  the  level  of  the  Erie  Canal  at  Syracuse  the  rise  was  156.85  feeti 
which  was  overcome  by  18  lift-locks.  Elevatien  above  tide-water :  Lake  Ontario, 
243  feet ;  Syracuse,  399.to  feet.  The  size  of  the  prism  was  40  feet  wide  at  the  top  water- 
line,  26  feet  wide  on  the  bottom ;  the  depth  of  water,  4  feet.  There  were  18  locks, 
90  by  15  feet,  and  6  guard-locks. 

The  average  burden  of  boats  was  70  tons.  In  1847  the  enlargement  of  the  locks  on 
this  canal,  and  in  April,  1854,  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  was  authorized.  It  was 
completed  in  September,  1862.  The  size  of  the  prism  is  70  feet  wide  oi^  the  top  water- 
line,  56  feet  on  the  bottom,  and  7  feet  depth  of  water.  It  has  18  locks,  110  by  18  feet, 
and  5  guard-looks.  The  total  lift  is  155.55  feet,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  from  the 
£rie  Canal  and  the  Oswego  River.  The  burden  of  the  boats  is  from  230  to  240  tons. 
Elevation  above  tide- water:  Lake  Ontario,  245.15 feet;  Syracuse,  400.70 feet. 

Oneida  Lake  Canal. — ^The  Oneida  Lake  Canal  to  South  JSay  is  5.30  miles  In  length. 
Level  No.  I  is  428.40  feet  above  tide- water ;  Oneida  Lake  above  tide- water,  366.40 
feet.  Total  lockage,  62  feet.  Owine  to  the  scarcity  of  water  on  the  Rome  level  and 
the  insecurity  of  its  banks,  this  canal  has  not  been  open  for  navigation  this  season, 
and  therefore  is  classed  among  the  abandoned  canals. 

Oneida  Biver  improvement.'^^the  Oneida  River  improvement,  extending  from  Three 
Hiver  Point  to  Brewerton,  is  20  miles  in  length  and  consists  of  two  lift-locks,  one  at 
the  outlet  of  Oneida  Lake  and  one  about  half- way  down  the  river,  and  an  outlet  lock 
»t  the  Oswego  River,  securing  a  navigation  from  the  Oswego  Canal  to  the  Lake, 
w^hich  is  24  miles  long,  and  connects  the  Erie  Canal  by  the  Oneida  Lake  Canal. 

Chenango  Canal, — ^The  part  of  this  canal  not  abandoned  but  used  as  a  feeder  is  31 
imles,  extending  from  Utica  to  the  first  culvert  south  of  Hamilton,  and  is  only  used 
as  a  feeder  through  which  the  waters  from  the  reservoirs  in  Madison  County  are  fed 
into  the  Erie  Canal,  and  is  not  navigable.  It  is  classed  with  the  abandoned  canals. 
Black  Biver  Canal  and  improvement, — ^The  building  of  this  canal,  extending  from 
Rome  to  Lyons  Falls,  was  authorized  in  1831,  but  was  not  completed  until  1849.  The 
summit  level  of  this  work  is  1,121.40  feet  above  tide-water.  Its  total  length  is  35.50 
miles;  ascending  lockage  from  Rome  to  summit,  at  Boonville,  693  feet;  descending 
lockage  from  the  summit  level  to  the  Black  River,  below  Lyons  Falls,  387  feet,  with 
110  locks. 

The  Black  River  improvement  was  authorized  in  1836,  the  law  requiring  that  the 
river  be  so  improved  as  to  make  the  same  navigable  for  steamboats  drawing  4  feet  of 
water  from  the  Hish  Falls  to  Carthage.  Work  was  not  begun  until  September,  1857, 
and  was  completed  in  1861. 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal, — The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  including  the  Ithaca  inlet, 
at  Ithaca,  is  24.77  miles  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  Erie  Canal  at  Montezuma  to 
the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes.  The  length  of  the  main  canal  is  22.77  miles,  and  that 
of  Ithaca  Inlet  2  miles. 

It  is  an  important  canal,  principallv  because  of  its  connections,  forming  with  it  a 
line  of  interior  navigation,  formerly  from  Montezuma  south  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  work  of  construction  was  commenced  in  1825  and  completed  in  1839.  The  en- 
largement was  commenced  in  1855. 

Descending  lockage  from  Geneva  to  Cayuga  outlet,  63.58  feet ;  ascending  lockage 

fh>m  ontlet  of  Erie  Canal  to  Montezuma,  13  feet ;  level  No.  1,  at  Oeneva,  441  feet 

above  tide- water ;  level  No.  9,  at  Cayuga  outlet,  378  feet ;  level  No.  11,  at  Montezuma, 

392.07  feet. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  annual  report  of  the  State  engineer  and  surveyor, 
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Silas  Seymour,  esq.,  relative  to  the  canals  of  the  StAte  of  New  York,  made  to  the  leg- 
islature for  the  year  endiDg  December  31,  1883: 
The  following  canals  are  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  State — 

Hilci. 

The  Erie,  extending  from  Albany  to  Buflfalo 352..18 

The  Champlain,  extending  from  West  Trov  to  Whitehall 66.;00 

The  Oswego,  extending  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego 36.00 

The  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  extending  from  Montezuma  to  Caynga  and  Seneca 

Lakes - 22.77 

The  Black  River,  extending  from  Rome  to  Lyons  Falls 35. 33 

Total  length  of  canals  proper 514.  28 

Tot«l  length  of  all  the  canals,  river  improvement-s,  navigable  feeders,  slips  and 

basins 644.22 

Total  length  of  unnavigable  feeders 63.74 

Total 727.96 

The  canals  are  divided  into  three  divisions,  viz:  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western. 
There  are  about  four  thousand  boats  now  engaged  in  transportation ;  ninety -two  by 
st«am,  the  others  by  animal  power.  The  large  class  boats  are  capable  of  carrying 
240  tons  of  2,000  pounds  each — equal  to  say  8^000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  average 
time  for  round  trip,  Buffalo  to  New  York  City,  is  twenty-eight  days.  -kh  "";♦'  •-*• 

The  use  of  steam  in  place  of  animal  power  for  propulsion  has  thus  far  proved  suc- 
cessful. It  is  a  question^  however,  whether  it  will  not  be  found  advisable  to  provide 
only  sufficient  power  to  propel  a  single  boat,  rather  than  one  boat  and  one  or  more 
consorts,  so  as  to  avoid  the  delays  ot  lockages,  Slc, 

The  condition  of  the  canals  is  deteriorating,  from  the  fact  that  the  legislature  only 
appropriated  an  amount  sufficient  for  ordinary  expenses,  instead  of  a  sum  adequate 
to  place  them  in  thorough  repair.  It  appears  that  the  berme  and  tow-paths  have  set- 
tlea  more  or  less;  silt  and  sediment  have  accumulated ;  slope  and  pavement  walls  re- 
quire relaying ;  vertical  walls  are  constantly  tumbling  down,  and  the  docking  is  in 
bad  condition. 

Liberal  appropriations  should  be  made  and  the  thorough  and  complete  repair  of 
the  canals  should  be  insisted  on,  and  calls  for  a  speedy  consummation. 

The  estimated  cost  of  placing  the  canals  in  thorough  repair  is  as  follows : 

Erie  Canal |2, 208, 214 

Champlain  Canal  and  Glen  Fall's  feeder ^ 1,0^,229 

Oswego  Canal 90,000 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal 42,000 

BlHck  River  Canal  and  improvements 70,000 

Chenango  and  Oneida  Lake  Canals 3,000 

Total 3,502,443 

Adding  the  usual  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  to  cover  the  cost  of  engineering 
and  contingencies 350,244 

Grand  total 3,852,687 

Since  the  completion  of  the  enlargement  of  1862,  when  the  canals  were  supposed  to 
have  been  in  their  best  condition,  they  have  been  steadily  deteriorating^  aa  the  ap- 
propriations by  the  legislature  have  never  been  enough  to  keep  them  m  complete 
repair,  and  barely  sufficient  to  meet  those  emergencies  caused  by  breaks,  floods,  Ac, 
so  often  encountered  in  canal  navigation. 

The  sources  of  the  supply  of  water  for  the  canals  remain  the  same.  Saggeations  are 
made  for  increasing  the  supply  at  a  moderate  cost  to  the  State.  The  greatest  economy 
had  to  be  observed  to  meet  the  demands  of  navigation  last  season,  as  the  rivers  and 
other  important  streams  used  as  feeders  from  Albany  to  Monteznma  were  annsoally 
low. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  topics  alluded  to  of  general  interest  in  said  re- 
port. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  first  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  in 
contemplation,  it  was  asserted  as  an  engineering  theory,  that  If  it  was  increased  in  ca- 
pacity, so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  Doats  three  times  the  harden  of  those  in  ose^ 
the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  reduced  50  per  cent.  Alter  the  enlammsnt  was 
completed  and  the  larger  boats  came  into  nse  it  was  found  that  the  rednctlon  was 
^  per  cent,  fully  proving  the  correctness  of  the  calculations  of  the  engineers.    It 
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now  asserted  that  another  snch  enlargement  will  prodnce  the  same  relative  resalts, 

that  the  cost  of  transportion  woald  he  again  rednced  50  per  cent,  helow  present 

§t. 

A  re^nlargement  of  the  canal  would  permit  the  nse  of  steam  canal  boats  of  the 

rden  of  between  700  or  800  tons,  which  oonld  carry  one  bushel  of  wheat  from  Buf- 

;o  to  New  York  for  2  cents  per  bushel,  a  rate  so  low  as  to  discourage  ail  cutting  of 

llroad  freights  below  a  living  price  and  immediately  effect  a  saving  to  the  wheat 

owers  in  the  West  and  Northwest  of  more  than  |2,000,000  per  annum.    This  saving 

mid  be  increased  annually  as  the  production  increased ;  besides,  such  cheap  trans- 

rtation  would  tend  to  the  extension  of  production  still  farther  west  and  northwest, 

the  far-off  central  regions. 

A  re-enlargement  of  the  canal  such  as  is  here  alluded  to  would  not  be  very  costly, 

it  would  not  necessitate  any  changes  in  the  water  supply,  or  of  the  acqueducts  ana 

sders. 

There  is  no  canal  anywhere  to  compare  with  the  Erie  in  respect  to  the  benefits  it  con- 

rs  or  can  confer.    It  should  not  be  lightly  cast  aside  or  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  or, 

liat  would  probably  be  equivalent  to  ruin,  pass  into  corporate  or  individual  hands. 

CANADA. 

SAINT  LAWRENCE  NAVIGATION. 

The  Saint  Lawrence  navigation  extends  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  Fond  da 

c,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of  2,384  statute  miles. 

r^e  Canadian  canals  on  this  route  are  the  Lachine,  the  Beauhamois,  the  Cornwall, 

)  Farran's  Point,  the  Rapide  Plat,  the  Galops,  and  the  Welland.    Their  united 

^h  when  oriffinally  constructed  was  (70.83)  about  71  miles,  and  the  total  lockage 

4  feet  throng  fifty-four  locks.    (The  Farran's  Point,  Rapide  Plat,  and  Galops 

nals  are  also  Known  under  the  name  of  the  Williamsburgh  Canals.) 

rrom  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  public  works  for  1867,  the  following  con- 

Qsed  particulars  have  been  obtained : 

THE  LACHINE  CANAL. 

Len^h,  8|  miles ;  number  of  locks,  5 ;  dimensions  of  locks,  200  by  45  feet :  total 
«  or  lockage,  44f  feet ;  depth  of  water  on  sills,  16  feet  on  2  locks,  and  9  feet  on 
ocks ;  breadth  at  bottom,  80  feet ;  breadth  of  water  surface,  120  feet. 
Immediately  above  Montreal  City  the  first  serious  rapids  that  bar  the  ascent  of  the 
7er  are  encountered.  They,  are  known  as  the  Saint  Louis  Rapids  (Sanlt  Ste.  Louis), 
id  the  necessity  of  surmounting  them  gave  rise  to  the  construction  of  the  Lachine 
inal  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  extending  from  Montreal  City  to  the  village  of  La- 
ine. 

In  1815  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  £;ranting  the  promoters  of  the  canal  a  sum  of 
oney  to  aid  its  coDstruction,  but  nothing  was  done.  In  1819  the  bill  was  repealed 
id  another  bill  passed  incorporating  a  Joint  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $600,000. 
In  January,  1821,  this  company  presented  a  petition  to  the  house,  setting  forth  that 
ley  had  secured  the  services  of  a  civil  engineer  from  England,  who  had  prepared 
ans  and  surveys,  but  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  shares  had  been  subscribed 
T.  The  company  asked  the  Government  to  take  stock  in  the  undertaking.  The 
3tition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  the  result  was  the  passage  of  a  bill,  May 
Ij  1821,  repealing  the  act  under  which  the  company  had  been  organized  and  empow- 
lUff  the  Grovemment  to  construct  the  Montreal  and  Lachine  Canal  as  a  provincial 
ork.  Commissioners  were  appointed,  and  on  the  17th  July,  1821,  ground  was  broken 
;  Lachine. 

The  canal  was  opened  August,  1824,  and  in  1825  vessels  were  for  the  first  time 
issed  through.  In  1841  an  enlargement  was  proposed  so  as  to  accommodate  lake- 
>ing  vessels  from  Lake  Huron  to  Quebec.  In  1843  it  was  commenced  and  opened  in 
le  spring  of  1848. 

THE  BEAUHARNOIS  CANAL. 

Length,  11^  miles;  number  of  locks,  9;  dimensions  of  locks.  200  by  45 feet;  total 
Re  of  lockage,  82^  feet;  depth  of  water  on  sills,  9  feet;  breadth  at  bottom,  80  feet; 
"eadth  of  water  surface,  1^  feet. 

Thia  canal  connects  Lake  Saint  Louis  with  Lake  Saint  Francis;  the  distance  from 
le  head  of  the  Lachine  Canal  across  Lake  Saint  Louis  to  the  foot  of  the  Beauhamois 
Anal  is  15}  miles.  In  the  distance  overcome  by  the  canal  are  three  rapids,  viz,  the 
ucade,  the  Cedars,  and  the  C6tean.  This  canal  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  Saint 
awrence  and  runs  some  distance  inland. 
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Various  plans  were  at  different  times  sabmitted  to  Parliament  for  the  formation  of 
this  canal,  and  it  was  not  until  1842  that  the  plans  and  surveys  of  the  present  route 
were  adopted  and  contracts  entered  into  for  its  construction.  The  works  were  com- 
pleted in  the  lat«  fall  of  1845.  Since  many  important  additions  and  improvements 
were  made  to  remedy  defects  which  need  not  be  here  enumerated. 

THE  CORNWALL  CANAL. 

Length,  11^  miles;  number  of  locks,  7 ;  dimensions  of  locks,  200  by  55  feet ;  total 
rise  01  lockage,  48  feet;  depth  of  water  on  sills,  9  feet ;  breadth  at  bottom,  100  feet ; 
breadth  of  water  surface,  150  feet. 

This  canal  extends  from  the  town  of  Cornwall  to  Dickenson's  Landing,  following 
the  north  shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  and  overcomes  the  Long  Sault  Rapids. 
The  distance  from  the  head  of  the*  Beauharnois  Canal  through  Lake  Saint  Francis  to 
the  foot  of  the  Cornwall  Canal  is  32f  miles. 

As  early  as  1816  the  attention  of  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  waa  drawn  to 
the  subject  of  inland  navigation.  In  1818  the  Lower  Canadian  Oovemment  took  the 
matter  up  as  well.  The  result  was  that  a  joint  committee  was  appointed  and  the 
details  of  many  plans  wore  considered  and  several  reports  made.  Nothing  was  done, 
however,  uutill  1832,  when  the  House  of  Assemblv  resolved  ''That  it  is  exi>edient  to 
commence  improvements  between  Cornwall  and  the  head  of  the  Long  Sault  Rapids," 
and  appropriated  $280,000  for  that  purpose.  One  of  the  conditions  of  this  act  was 
that  the  Cornwall  Canal  should  be  commenced  and  finished  before  any  of  the  other 
projected  works  leading  to  Lake  Ontario  should  be  undertaken. 

In  1833  the  engineers  appointed  reported  five  canals  aa  bein^  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing a  communication  between  LaKes  Saint  Francis  and  Ontario,  namely,  the  Corn- 
wall, the  Farran's  Point,  the  Rapide  Plat,  the  Pointe  Cardinal,  and  Les  Galops. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  Cornwall  Canal  in  1834 ;  slow  proeress  was  made 
duriag  1835  and  1836 ;  in  1838  work  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  financial  embar- 
rassments stated  to  have  been  caused  by  the  exorbitant  demands  made  for  damages  to 
property.  The  works  were  resumed  in  1842,  and  in  June,  1843,  the  canal  was  formally 
opened. 

THE  farran's  point  CANAL. 

Length,  three-fourths  of  a  mile ;  number  of  locks,  1 ;  dimensions  of  locks,  5M  by  45 
feet ;  total  rise  of  lockage,  4  feet ;  depth  of  water  on  sills,  9  feet ;  breadth  at  bottoDK  50 
feet ;  breadth  of  water  surface,  90  feet.  From  the  head  of  the  Conwall  Canal  to  the  foot 
of  Farran's  Point  Canal  the  distance  on  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  is  5  milea.  Conatmc- 
tion  commenced  1844  and  was  completed  October,  1847.  Vessels  descending  do  not 
enter  the  canal,  but  run  the  rapids  with  ease  and  safety.  The  canal  lies  on  &e  north 
side  of  the  river  and  extends  from  the  foot  to  the  head  of  the  rapids. 

THE  RAPIDE  PLAT  CANAL. 

Length,  4  miles;  number  of  locks,  2;  dimensions  of  locks,  200  by  45  feet;  total  rise 
of  lockage,  11^  feet;  depth  of  water  on  sills,  9  feet;  breadth  at  bottom,  50^  feet; 
breadth  of  water  surface,  90  feet. 

The  distance  ftom  the  head  of  Farran's  Point  Canal  to  the  foot  of  the  Rapide  Plat 
Canal,  following  the  channel  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  is  10^  miles.  This  canal  ex- 
tends from  Horrisbni^h  to  the  head  of  the  swift  current,  and  overeomea  the  Rapide 
Plat  rapids.  It  is  used  by  ascending  vessels  only.  The  canal  is  on  the  north  shore. 
Surveys  were  made  in  1843,  work  commenced  1844,  and  were  completed  late  in  the 
year  1847. 

THE  GALOPS  CANAL. 

Leu^h  of  canal,  7f  miles ;  number  of  locks,  3;  dimensions  of  looks,  800  by  45  ftet; 
total  rise  of  lockage,  15f  feet ;  depth  of  water  on  sills,  9  feet ;  breadth  at  bottom,  50 
feet ;  breadth  at  water  surface,  90  feet.  This  canal  avoids  the  rapids  at  Pdinte  an 
Iroquois,  Point  Cardinal,  and  the  Galops,  and  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  The 
distance  firom  the  head  of  the  Rapide  Plat  Canal  to  the  foot  of  the  Galope  Canal,  fol- 
lowing the  Saint  Lawrence,  is  4i  miles.  The  plans  for  the  constmotion  of  this  canal 
were  considered  as  early  as  1833.  Work  was  commenced  about  1844  luod  the  original 
canal  opened  1846  and  1847,  but  additions  and  changes  became  necessary,  which  were 
commenced  in  1851  and  brought  to  a  completion  in  1856. 

THE  WELLAND  CANAL. 


bottom  nngittg  from  96  to  90  fieet,  and  at  surface,  58  to  900  ftet. 
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The  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Galops  Caual.  following  the  channel  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  and  through  Lake  Ontario  to  rort  Dalhousie,  at  the  foot  of  the  Welland 
Danal,  is  23d|  miles.  The  main  line  of  the  canal  extends  from  Port  Dalhousie,  Lake 
Ontario,  to  Port  Colborne,  Lake  Erie. 

It  has  several  branches  and  feeders,  namely,  the  Welland  River  branches,  the  Grand 
Biver  feeder,  and  the  Port  Maitland  branch,  in  all  about  24  miles. 

One  of  the  Welland  branches  is  the  Chippewa  branch,  descending  from  the  main  line 
into  the  Welland  River,  at  Port  Robinson,  by  means  of  a  lock,  whereby  vessels  may 
ascend  or  descend.  A  run  of  about  9  miles  through  the  Welland  River  and  Chippewa 
Creek  enables  a  vessel  to  enter  Niagara  River  d  miles  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
passing  up  that  river  enter  Lake  Erie  opposite  Bu/falo. 

The  Grand  River  feeder  which  supplies  the  water  for  the  whole  canal  and  its  branches 
is  a  navigable  canal  itself,  beinc  26  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  with  a  breadth  at  surface 
of  water  varying  from  60  to  70  Feet  and  having  a  navigable  depth  of  8  feet.  The  head 
of  tbe  feeder  is  at  Dnnnville,  in  the  Grand  River,  at  which  point  there  is  a  dam  of  564 
feet  in  length,  retaining  the  waters  of  this  river  and  affording  slack- water  navigation 
as  far  as  Cayuga,  some  16  miles  up  the  Grand  River  above  Dunnville. 

The  Port  Maitland  branch  descends  from  the  navigable  feeder  to  Port  Maitland,  at 
tbe  month  of  the  Grand  River,  one  oi  the  safest  harbors  on  Lake  Erie.  The  breadth 
at  bottom  of  this  section  is  45  feet  and  at  the  water  surface  85  feet ;  navigable  depth 
9  feet. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  Welland  Canal  communicates  with  Lake  Ontario  only  at 
Port  Dalhousie,  while  it  communicates  with  Lake  Erie  at  three  points,  viz.  Port  Col- 
borne.  Port  Maitland,  and  Port  Robinson  via  the  Welland  and  Niagara  Rivers. 

Niagara  River,  between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  is  about  30  miles  in  length  and 
Tons  almost  direct  sonth  and  north.  Port  Dalhousie,  on  Lake  Ontario,  is  about  II 
oiiles  west  of  the  point  where  the  Niagara  River  discharges  itself  into  that  Lake, 
W'hilst  Port  Colborne,  on  Lake  Erie,  is  16  miles  west  of  the  upper  end  of  the  same 
iver,  and  Port  Maitland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River,  is  17  miles  still  further  to 
he  westward.  Thus  it  will  be  understood  that  the  Welland  Canal  runs  about  north 
•nd  sonth,  that  its  line  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  Niagara  River,  and  that  it  is  from 
2  to  15  i^iles  west  of  it.  The  Welland  River  flows  from  west  to  east,  and  crossing  the 
ine  of  the  Welland  Canal  discharges  into  Niagara  River  at  Chippewa,  a  village  ahout 
5  miles  from  Lake  Erie  and  about  2  miles  above  the  Falls  of  luarara. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  construction  of  the  Welland  Canal  it  appears  that 
n  1816  a  sum  of  money  was  asked  to  be  appropriated  by  parliament  to  obtain  surveys 
»f  mrater  routes  between  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  The  matter  died  in  commit- 
>?e.  In  1818  the  inhabitants  of  Niagara  petitioned  for  the  formation  of  a  canal  be- 
;ween  Lake  Ontario  and  Chippewa,  on  the  Welland  River.  The  committee  to  whom 
clie  matter  was  referred  reported  favorably  and  suggested  that  a  company  should  be 
formed  to  carry  out  the  project. 

In  1824  a  company  was  incorporated  to  construct  a  canal  and  railway  under  the 
title  of  the  ^*  Welland  Canal  Company."  The  canal  was  to  be  a  ''boat  oanal,"  and  the 
expense  was  not  to  exceed  $92,000.  Ground  was  broken  the  same  year.  Nothing 
fnrther  was  done  until  1825,  when  a  line  was  projected  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
schooner^  and  sloops  and  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  canal  was  to 
Tm  supplied  with  water  from  the  Welland  River.  Vessels  passing  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario  were  to  descend  the  Niagara  River  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Welland 
^Chippewa  Creek)  ;  thence  ascend  the  river  8f  miles  to  Port  Robinson ;  thence  enter- 
ing tne  canal  on  a  level  with  the  Welland  River  9  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie, 
they  would  cross  the  ridge  through  a  deep  cutting  and  afterwards  descend  to  Lake 
Ontario  by  locks. 

At  that  efirly  day  it  was  admitted  that  the  passage  of  vessels  down  the  Welland  and 
up  the  Niagara  River  was  highly  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  the  course  was 
circuitous  and  the  rapid  current  of  the  Niagara  River  a  serious  obstacle  for  loaded 
vessels  to  encounter. 

Numerous  plans  were  suggested  and  many  changes  adopted,  and  at  last  the  direct- 
ors raised  money  sufficient  to  commence  operations  in  1825.  By  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment loans  and  other  means  the  works  pro^^ssed  slowlv ;  new  plans  and  alterations 
were  suggested  and  made  continually.  Finally,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  in  1829 
water  was  let  into  the  canal  on  November  30,  and  two  schooners,  one  85  tons  and  the 
other  smaller,  ascended  from  Lake  Ontario  into  the  Welland  River.  From  that  point 
the  vessels  ascended  two  locks  into  the  "  Deep  Cut,''  and  from  there  into  Lake  Ontario, 
a  distance  of  16^  miles. 

In  1831  the  extension  of  the  main  line  of  the  canal  over  the  Welland  River  to  Port 
Colborne  was  deemed  desirable.  The  Government  approved  of  the  project  and  granted 
a  loan  of  9200,000  to  assist  in  carrying  it  out.  The  works  were  completed  in  1833. 
This  may  be  considered  as  the  opening  of  the  present  Welland  Canal. 

From  1833  to  1841  various  recommendations  were  made  relative  to  the  water  sup- 
ply, the  locks,  the  depth  of  the  canal,  the  enlargement  and  deepening  of  the  termini 
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al  Ports  Colborue  and  Dalhonsie,  &c.  In  1841  it  was  decided  that  the  locks  should 
be  rebuilt  of  stone  and  enlarged ;  the  feeder  converted  into  a  navigable  caual,  (&c. 
A  Slim  of  12,190,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Government  in  1841.  The  new  works 
were  commenced  in  1842.  In  1843  it  was  determineil  that  the  level  of  Lake  Erie 
should  be  adopted  and  the  water  supply  obtained  therefrom,  instead  of  from  the 
Grand  River,  and  the  work  of  lowering  the  summit  level  was  begun  in  1846.  Many 
other  changes  were  made,  but  it  is  impossible  in  our  brief  space  to  enumerate  all  in 
detail. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  trade  it  was  decided  in  18{>3  to  deepen  the  canal  to  10  feet 
of  water  on  the  miter  sills,  and  in  1^4  to  increase  the  bottom  width  of  the  summit 
reach  to  50  feet.  In  the  lower  reaches  of  the  canal  the  increased  depth  of  10  feet  was 
obtained  by  raising  the  banks,  but  in  the  summit  level  the  increased  depth  could 
only  be  obtained  by  excavation.  Contracts  were  entered  into  in  1854  for  the  deepen- 
ins  and  widening  of  the  whole  summit  level,  d^c. 

The  necessity  of  still  further  enlarging  the  Welland  Canal  is  discussed  and  new 
lines  proposed ;  one  making  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  Lake  Ontario,  a  ter- 
minus as  well  as  Port  Dalhousie,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000. 

The  total  expenditures  on  the  construction  of  the  Welland  Canal  up  to  June  30, 
1867,  was  $7,638,239.83. 

The  following  table  shows  the  size  of  the  smallest  locks  on  the  canals  and  the  di- 
mensions of  the  largest  vessels  which  may  pass  through  them  (1867) : 


Dimensioiis  of  locks. 


Canals. 


Length.  Bn-dth.   Jf^a 


Dimensions  of  veaaela. 


Saint  Lawrence. 
Welland 


FuL 
200 
150 


FetU 
45 
26| 


FeeU 
9 
lOi 


I  I 

Length.  Breadth. 


Feet. 
188 
142| 


FeeL 


26{ 


J>L'Sf  ^  Tonnage. 


F^. 


9 
10 


aoo 

400 


The  following  historical  points  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
and  Welland  Canals  are  condensed  from  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Canadian 
Government  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
the  necessity  of  establishing  easy  and  direct  communication  between  all  points  on  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River  was  clearly  recognized,  and  the  first  step  in  that  uireetion  was 
the  removal  of  obstructions  from  the  river  Saint  Pierre,  between  Montreal  and  La- 
ehine,  across  the  marshes  now  traversed  by  the  Lachine  Canal,  the  constmction  of 
four  canals  at  the  places  known  as  Fancilles,  Tron-du-Molin,  Rocher  Fendu,  and 
Coteau  Rapids,  between  lakes  Saint  Louis  and  Saint  Francis,  on  the  river  Saint  Law- 
rence, and  of  another  at  the  village  of  Mille  Roches,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Corn- 
wall Canal.  These  canals  were  of  small  dimensions,  and  were  designed  to  serve 
only  for  boats  caTrying  thirty  barrels  of  flour.  The  locks  were  of  cut  stone,  only  6 
feet  wide,  with  2j  feet  of  water  on  the  sills.  In  1804,  and  asain  in  1817,  these  old 
canals  were  repaired  and  enlarged ;  their  width  was  increased  to  12  feet^  depth  on 
sills  to  3^  feet,  so  as  to  accomm^ate  a  vessel  with  a  load  of  100  barrels  of  flonr. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  briefly  show  the  principal  historic  facts  prior  to  June  30, 
1667.  The  following  particulars  have  been  obtained  from  later  voluminous  publica- 
tions of  the  Canadian  Government  and  other  sources  of  information : 

In  1867  the  canals  and  works  on  navigable  rivers,  constructed  by  the  Provincial 
Governments  previous  to  July  1,  1867,  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works. 

In  1879  the  department  of  public  works  was  divided  into  two  departments,  pre- 
sided over  and  managed  by  two  ministers— (1)  minister  of  railways  and  canals; 
(2)  minister  of  public  works. 

The  canals  by  this  act  came  under  the  management  of  the  minister  of  railways 
and  canals,  and  the  ports,  harbors,  rivers,  &.C.,  under  the  minister  of  public  works. 

In  1871  the  enlargement  of  the  canals  on  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  Welland 
Canal  was  decided  upon.  The  scale  of  navigation  was  fixed  thronghoot  at  an  avail- 
able  depth  of  12  feet  of  water.    The  authonzation  was  efiected  in  1873.  X^ 

In  1874,  however,  strong  representations  were  made  urging  the  desirability  of  deep- 
ening the  various  channels  for  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water.  Tlus 
after  a  time  was  assented  to  by  the  Government,  and  orders  were  issued  to  have  the 
foundations  of  all  permanent  structures,  on  those  Pftrts  of  the  works  not  then  nnder 
contract,  placed  at  a  depth  corresponding  to  14  leet  water  on  the  miter  aiUs  of  the 
looks. 
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nder  these  directions  in  1875  the  works  on  the  Laohine,  Cornwall,  and  Welland 

als  were  proceeded  with.    The  necessary  instructions  were  first  ffiven  in  relation 

le  Welland,  bat  were  snbsequently  extended  to  all  the  principal  works  between 

:e  Erie  and  the  city  of  Montreal. 

he  locks  on  the  enlarged  canals  were  to  be  270  feet  long  between  the  gates,  45  feet 

ridth  and  to  have  a  depth  of  14  feet  of  water  on  the  sills. 

he  enlargement  of  theJLachine  Canal  has  since  been  completed,  and  the  Welland 

al  practically  so.    Two  of  the  lower  locks  of  the  Cornwall  have  been  finished. 

he  following  statement  shows  that  to  the  30th  June,  1882,  $34,374,576.33  had  been 

ended  on  the  construction  of  the  canals,  namely : 

Lachine $8,166,696  75 

Beauhamois 1,680,178  51 

Cornwall 2,522,519  81 

WiUiamsburgh 1,321.732  54 

Saint  Lawrence  (generally) 354,720  64 

Welland 20,328,728  08 

Grand  total 34,374,576  33 

he  following  shows  the  present  dimensions  of  the  canals: 

ht  Lachine, — ^Length,  8^  miles ;  number  of  locks,  5 ;  dimensions  of  locks,  270  by  45 
;  total  rise  of  lockage,  45f  feet ;  depth  of  water  on  sills,  16  feet  on  two  locks  and  14 
on  three  locks ;  breadth  of  bottom,  120  feet ;  breadth  of  water  surface,  150  feet. 
he  Beauhamois, — Same  as  before  stated — new  works  not  completed. 
he  Ccmtcall. — Same  as  before  practicaUy,  as  works  not  completed — (two  locks  have 
n  enlarged). 

he  WiUiamshurgh, — Same  as  before  stated — new  works  not  completed. 
he  Welland, — Length  of  main  line,  26f  miles :  number  of  lift  locks,  25 ;  number  of 
rd  gates, 3;  dimensions  of  locks, 270  by  45  feet;  total  rise  of  lockage, 326|  feet; 
th  of  water,  13  feet;  depth  on  miter  sills,  12  feet ;  breadth  of  bottom,  100  feet; 
adth  of  water  surface,  152  feet — vessels  of  1,000  to  1,100  tons  measurement,  carry- 
from  1,200  to  1,400  ton  cargoes,  can  now  navigate  the  Welland.  The  towing 
hs  are  each  15  feet  wide  at  top  and  are  4  feet  above  the  water  in  the  canal.  The 
r  aqueduct  at  Welland  is  now  in  course  of  constmctlon.  Where  the  canal  is  car- 
l  over  the  Welland  (or  Chippewa)  River  by  an  aqneduot.  pending  the  building  of 
enlarged  aqueduct,  great  care  is  necessary  at  periode  or  low  water ;  vessels  can- 
draw  more  than  Hi  f^t  with  safety ;  this  is  especially  the  case  during  a  continu- 
e  of  strong  easterly  winds. 

roni  Port  Dalhousie  to  Allanbureh,  llf  miles,  there  are  now  two  distinct  lines  of 
al  in  operation,  the  old  line  and  the  new  enlarged  one.  From  Allanburffh  to  Port 
borue,  15  miles,  there  is  only  one  channel,  the  old  canal  having  been  enlarged, 
during  1883,  endiug  June  30,  a  large  numuer  of  sea-going  vessels  entered  the  La- 
ne Canal.  Traffic  was  carried  on  night  and  dav.  The  current  has  been  reduced 
(ueb  an  extent  that  the  large-sized  barges  whicn  previously  to  the  enlargement  re- 
red  from  six  to  eight  span  of  horses  to  tow  them  up  the  canal  when  drawing  8 
t  of  water,  can  now  be  towed  by  two  pairs  of  horses.  The  time  required  by  a 
imer  to  pass  through  the  entire  length  of  this  canal,  including  locking,  is  two  and 
alf  hours.  Barges  towed  by  a  steamtug  can  pass  in  three  hours ;  those  towed  by 
ses  four  to  five  hours.  The  lock-gates  are  now  protected  by  cables  in  such  a  man- 
as  to  prevent  the  gates  from  gettid||  displaced.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  miter 
9  of  Lock  No.  1,  at  lower  entrance  varied,  from  January  to  June,  1883,  from  20.10 
:  to  32.10  feet ;  from  July  to  December,  1882,  from  16.6  feet  to  30.2  feet.  At  Lock 
5,  at  the  upper  entrance,  from  January  to  June,  1883,  f^om  8.11  feet  to  14.4  feet; 
n  July  to  December,  1882,  from  10.2  feet  to  13.6  feet. 

during  1883  lar^e  propellers,  barges,  and  schooners  passed  through  the  new  Wel- 
d  Canal,  carrying  from  40,000  to  60,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  banks  of  the  canal 
1  reservoirs  between  Port  Dalhousie  and  Thorold  have  been  faced  with  stone 
dughout,  preventing  any  further  washing  away  of  the  slopes.  Trees  have  been 
uted  along  same  line,  so  that  in  the  future  they  will  afford  a  protection  for  vessels 
n  wind-storms  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  tying  them  up.  The  depth  of  water 
iutrance  of  canal  at  Port  Colbome,  Lake  Erie,  during  the  year  ending  June,  1883, 
ied  from  11  feet  to  15.1  feet ;  at  Port  Dalhousie,  Lake  Ontario,  from  11.8  feet  to 
)  feet. 

he  depth  of  water  at  entrance  of  the  Gallops  Canal,  River  St.  Lawrence,  during 
year  ending  June  30,  1883,  varied  from  6.9  to  12  feet. 
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Opming  and  elotimg  (^  the  Weltand  Catial  fivat  IS&i  to  IBSS  (boUi  i/eart  inoluiitt). 
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place. 
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The  improvementa  in  the  traDgportation  facilitiea  of  Cankda  are  shown  In  the  Bam- 
inar;  of  toe  biatory  of  the  Lochine  and  Welland  Canals,  and  also  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  conetraction  of  miliraTs.  The  enumeration  of  »11  the  works  completed  and  id 
progieas  for  the  benefit  of  oommeroe  would  fill  a  rolnme  if  given  in  detaiL  A  few  of 
.1 L  ; L — •  — . :-^  ^jjj  ^  b— -" *' — '  ■ 


the  moat  important  enterprises  w 


le  briefly  noticed : 


The  oonstmctioa  of  a  snip  canal  thronoh  and  the  deepenioK  of  Lake  Saint  Peter  ; 
dredging  a  channel  through  Lake  Saint  Clair  Flat«,  completed  with  the  aasiBtaoce  of 
the  Uoited  StataaGovemment;  the  Eidean  and  the  Burlington  Bay  Canals;  asystem 
of  works  oomprisine  the  Richelieu  and  Lake  Champlain  navigattonj  harbors  and 
piers  on  navigable  nveni  and  the  lakes ;  the  whole  coast  line  of  Canada,  both  ocean 
and  inland,  is  divided  into  diBtriots  and  a  very  complete  system  of  light-bonaes  and 
light  stations  Is  maintained. 

In  cDnsideration  of  the  annexation,  then  in  contemplation,  of  the  northwest  teiri- 
tories,  the  government  of  the  nnited  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  caused 
rarveys  to  be  made  with  the  object  of  deciding  upon  the  best  means  of  establishing  a 
dlreet  line  of  oommnnication  between  Lake  Superior  and  those  territories.  With  the 
infonnation  obtained  from  all  those  surveyB,  a  line  of  communication  by  land  and  by 
wsfair  was  chosen  in  1666,  extending  tcom  Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior,  to  Fort 
Gan7,  on  Bed  Biver.  Works  of  Improvement  were  made  on  this  line  between  that 
time  and  1879,  when  the  oonstraotion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  practi- 


Fadfio  Ooean,  began  their  labors  in  June,  1S71,  and  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  snrvey  was  submitted  to  Parliament  in  187S.  Furtbw  snrveyswere  made, 
work  began  in  187&,  and  oontinned  until  1S80.  In  IBBl  the  federal  Parliament  adapted 
the  act  relating  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

To  ahow  the  program  of  raUway  building  Id  Canada,  in  1S50  there  were  only  3d 
nllMof  tnokln  existence;  in  1S60,  2,173  miles;  in  1870,  3,679  miles:  In  1880,6,891 
milM ;  ud  in  leeS,  7,533  miles. 
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Enlari^ement  in  progress  of  the  Montreal  and  Ottawa  route :  The  locki  to  be  SOO  bf 
45  feet ;  depth,  9  feet  on  sills,  and  depth  in  caoals  10  feet. 

Projected  canals :  The  Bay  Verte  Canal ;  the  Cedars  Canal ;  the  Tay  CanaLaodtiie 
Ottawa  Ship  Canal,  from  Montreal  to  Lake  Huron,  via  Lake  Nipiasmg  and  Fnoek 
River ;  the  cost  of  the  latter  would  exceed  $12,000,000. 

The  principal  improvements  made  and  in  progress  in  the  proviiice  of  Qoebee,  in 
connection  with  navigation  are  thedeei>ening  of  the  ship  channel  between  Montreal  aoi 
Quebec  and  the  harbor  of  Montreal ;  also  the  docks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Siial 
Charles  and  the  graving  dock  at  Levis,  in  the  harbor  of  Quebec.  The  expenditnrM 
on  these  works  up  to  June  30,  1882,  were  about  |5^000,0UU.  The  channel  betwen 
Quebec  and  Montreal  at  low  water  at  present  varies  from  22  to  25  feet.  The  Gkiren- 
meut,  at  a  cost  of  about  $900,000,  is  now  engaged  in  deepening  the  channel  throo^iMit 
to  27i  feet. 

From  a  Canadian  hand-book  we  learn  that  from  Quebec  to  Montre«l,  159  mUei,tbe 
river  in  generally  from  1  to  2  miles  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  45  to  100  feet  for  adii> 
tance  of45  miles  above  Quebec,  and  above  that,  except  in  many  shoal  places,  it  iiof 
a  depth  of  about  30  to  50  feet.    At  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  above  Quebec  the 
river  widens  out  into  the  Lake  Saint  Peter,  which  is  20  miles  in  length  by  9  in  widtbt 
and  with  a  general  depth  of  22  to  25  feet  at  lowest  water.    The  tide,  which  rises H 
feet  at  Quebec,  is  gradually  lost  and  becomes  imperceptible  at  the  lower  end  of  Ls1k>* 
Saint  Peter.    The  average  current  of  the  river  is  2  miles  per  hour ;  not  suffleient  ^ 
afl'ect  navigation. 

Mr.   William  J.  Patterson,   secretary  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  in  his 
port  for  1882,  gives  some  very  interesting  particulars  of  the  future  prospects  of  tn 
via  the  lakes,  dee.    With  regard  to  the  Canadian  channels  for  the  future  Lake  %q\ 
nor  trade,  during  open  navigation  each  year,  the  following  five  routes  show  eo 
parati  ve  distances  from  Montreal,  and  indicate  that  the  all- water  route  via  the  Wellai^^ 
Canal  is  338  miles  lunger  than  the  rail  and  water  route  via  Midland  City: 

From  Montreal  to  Fort  William. 

1.  By  river  Saint  Lawrence,  Welland  Canal,  and  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Supe- 

rior    1, 

2.  By  railway  to  Goderich,  thence  by  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior 1, 

3.  By  railway  to  Owen  Sound,  thence  by  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior  ... 

4.  By  railway  to  Collingwood,  thence  by  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior 

5.  By  railway  to  Midland  City,  thence  by  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior.. . 


In  bis  report  he  writes  as  follows : 

*' There  will  be  a  sixth  line  of  rail  and  water  communication  on  the  opening  o^ 
navigation  in  1884.    It  is  expected  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  wilt  be  com — 
pleted  to  Algoma  Mills,  on  Lake  Huron,  by  the  end  of  1883,  and  three  nrBt-cIaaa,  full  - 
puwered,  swift  propellers   will  ply  l>etween  that  place  and  Port  Arthur,  on  Lake 
Superior,  connecting  these  with  the  railway,  whence  passengers  will  take  trains  to 
Winnipeg  and  through  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

*'  But  there  is  to  be  another  very  important  line  of  inland  communication  in  the  near 
future.  Ere  long  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railways  and  tlieir  com- 
binations will  converge  at  and  cross  the  Sainte  Marie  River  bv  a  bridge  at  the 
Sault,  thence  connecting  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  affording  it  and 
its  connections  in  the  Northwestern  States  a  short  route  to  the  seaboard. 

*'  It  is  worthy  of  notice  here  that  the  export  tnule  in  wheat  from  Ore^n  (the  cmno 
beiu;;  taken  on  board  ship  at  Portland,  about  110  miles  up  the  Columbia  River,  whSe 
some  of  it  is  lightered  to  Astoria)  finds  a  good  deal  of  its  supply  in  the  interior  Te^ 
ritory  of  Montana,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in  Dakota.  The  grain  is  put  into  sacks,  and 
conveyed  by  water,  in  barges,  a  distance  of  350  miles  er  more,  there  beins  at  present 
two  portages  (each  of  about  five  miles,  traversed  by  rail)  within  that  dlBtance,  the 
trausportatiou  charts  to  Portland  amounting  to  33  cents  to  35  cents  per  buahel 
The  rate  of  ocean  freight  from  Portland  to  Liverpool  varies,  say,  from  2t.  6d.  to  4«. 
sterling  per  cental,  insurance  costing  If  to  2  per  cent.  A  good  trip  bv  sailing  Teasel 
occupies  five  months.  It  does  not  seem  improbable,  therefore,  that  wnen  ali-railwaj 
connections  between  Montreal  and  Sault  Sainte  Marie  are  completed,  the  Canadian 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  will  be  immensely  augmented  from  Montana,  Dakota,  and 
Minnesota,  the  8uq)lus  products  of  these  regions  finding  a  better,  because  quicker  and 
cheaper,  transit  to  the  Canadian  inland  ocean  port  anua  nearer  outlet  there  to  Euro- 
pean countries,  than  at  any  United  States  ports  on'the  Atlantic  seaboard." 

The  first  week  in  September,  1884,  the  following  telegram  was  sent  fh>ni  Portland, 
Greg.:  ''The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  issued  a  {elegpiphio  circular  yeateid^  an- 
nouncing that  it  would  carry  grain  from  all  points  on  its  line  in  WaahingtonTenri- 
tory  to  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  and  Saint  Paul  at  $8  per  ton,  the  same  as  the  present  ratea 
froiu  Portland.''    The  circular  also  states  that  the  rate  of  |7.60  can  be  secured  via  the 
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l*ket»  to  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  thus  giviug  better  through  rates  to  shippers  thau  via 
Cape  Horn. 

The  cost  of  carry iDj^oQe  ton  of  wheat  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Glasgow  or  Liver- 
pool via  Cape  Horn  varies  fh)m  $15  to  $20  per  ton.  That  route  involves  the  disadvan- 
tages to  grain  cargoes  of  twice  crossing  the  eqnatbr.  It  takes  from  five  to  six  mouths 
to  make  the  voyage  in  the  sail- vessels,  which  usually  carry  gruiu  cargoes  from  the 
Pacific. 

It  would  seem  that  the  surplus  grain  grown  in  the  vast  Columbia  River  regiou  will 
hereafter  be  taken  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  on  its  way  to  Europe,  through  the  lakes. 
Bolfalo  claims  that  her  port  is  the  destined  point  for  transshipment,  the  grain  leaving 
there  either  by  railroad  or  by  the  Erie  Canal  on  its  arrival  fVom  Duluth  and  other 
Lake  Superior  ports. 

The  Canadians  have  been  and  are  now  earnestly  seeking  for  the  trade  of  the  North- 
western States,  as  well  as  of  their  own  territory,  not  only  uy  the  wat«r  routes,  but  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  latter  is  opening  up  a  fertile  region  larger  than 
the  Middle  and  New  England  States  combined,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  lead 
its  prodacts  through  Canada  to  the  seaboard.  In  opposition  to  this  route  Americans 
are  in  sharp  competition  for  the  traffic,  doing  all  in  their  power  by  low  freights  by  lake 
and  canal  to  prevent  the  trade  being  diverted  from  the  state  of  New  York  primarily. 
It  would  seem  that  the  superior  advantages  of  the  port  of  New  York  as  against  Mon- 
treal and  Qnebec  for  ocean  traffic  (especially  during  the  winter  months)  would  be  a 
great  factor  in  its  favor. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Vice-President  Van 
Horae,  in  the  early  part  of  September  (this  year),  stated  in  substance  as  follows :  I 
see  nothing  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  whole  railway  from  Callander  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  by  the  1st  of  September,  1885.    The  Government  sections  in  British  Co- 
lumbia are  well  advanced  and  will  be  ready  by  July  1  next.    The  work  has  been 
well  done  and  is  of  a  substantial  and  high-class  character.    Beyond  Stephen,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Rockies,  28  miles  are  now  graded,  and  the  rails  will  shortly  be  laid.    The 
sarplus  wheat  crop  along  the  line  of  our  road  available  for  export  will  reach  fully 
6,500,000  bushels,  and  all  through  the  Northwest  the  yield  has  been  abundant.    It  is 
expected  that  a  larger  quantity  of  the  surulus  crop  will  be  exported  by  way  of  Port 
Arthur  this  fall ;  the  balance  will  be  stored  until  spring,  part  at  Port  Arthur  and  part 
ut  the  warehouses  established  throughout  the  Nortnwest.    The  company  is  now  build- 
ing a  new  elevator  at  Fort  William.    The  company  is  doing  considerable  business 
in  the  transportation  of  cattle  from  Montana  to  Chicago.    The  live  stock  is  driven 
«ip  the  line  of  railway,  undergoing  inspection  at  the  boundary'  line.''    Beiuff  asked  as 
TO  the  progress  of  the  work  north  of  Lake  Snperior,  Mr.  Van  Home  stated  that  13,000 
tuuu  are  now  employed  there,  and  that  the  roadway  has  been  completed  70  miles  west 
ofSndbury. 

Thirteen  regular  lines  of  steamers,  besides  transient  ones,  entered  the  harbor  of  Mon- 
ireal  dnring  the  season  of  1882.  Sail-vessels  at  that  port  decrease  in  number  year  by 
Year.  The  difficult  question  of  the  Just  and  equitable  charge  for  towage,  therefore, 
becomes  less  troublesome  in  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  system  ofocean  trans- 
portation. Port  charges  and  harbor  dues  have  been  considerably  reduced.  Port- 
\varden  charges  on  grain  have  been  abolished. 

it  is  evident  that  the  merchants  of  Quebec  are  anxious  to  have  extra  facilities  af- 
forded them  by  nreing  a  further  enlargement  of  the  canals  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  and 
the  deepening  of  the  channel  from  them  to  their  port  necessary  for  heavier  tonnage. 
They  do  not  want  vessels  to  lighter  at  Kingston  and  transfer  grain  into  barges ;  they 
reqaiie  a  uniform  depth  of  water-way  from  Port  Colborne  to  tneir  port.  They  do  not 
want  vessels  to  stop  at  Montreal. 

CANAL  TOLLS. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  tolls  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals, 
M.  £.  Miail,  acting  commissioner  of  the  inland  revenue  department,  Ottawa,  under 
date  of  Jannary  15,  18d3«  writing  with  reference  to  a  memorial  of  the  Montreal  Com 
Exchange  Association  for  **  abolition  of  toll  on  the  canals,'^  gives  as  his  opinion, 
after  due  consideration,  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the  several  statements  made  leads 
to  the  conviction  that,  however  powerful  as  a  motto  *'Free  Canals"  may  be  as  a 
sentiment,  their  importance  as  an  economic  fact  is  very  trifling.  '*The  fight,"  he 
says,  "  is  not  between  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  New  York  State  canals.  It  is  be- 
tween land  and  water-borne  carriage,  and  the  railroads  have  come  out  the  victors." 
Montreal  exports  but  one-fifth  of  the  (^^uantity  of  grain  exported  from  New  York. 
Further  on  he  continues :  '*  It  is  not  the  inland  freight,  whether  by  rail  or  water,  that 
turns  so  great  a  proportion  of  Western  grain  to  New  York.  It  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
export  facilities  from  Montreal  during  the  closing  months  of  river  navigation,  and 
the  necessarily  higher  rates,  due  to  excessive  pilotage,  harbor  and  towage  charges, 
at  and  below  Montreal.  *  •  •  There  seenis  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  if 
Montreal  were  as  favorable  a  point  for  Atlantic  freight  as  New  York,  the  Saint  Law-   ^^ 
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frcnn  $200,000  to  $1*00,000  per  aumi|n." 

Mr.  Miall  ih  not  clear  whether  with  a  reduction  or  abolition  of  tolls  the  grain  tnf- 
lic  woald  thereby  be  increased  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  appears  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  memorial  covers  questions  of  ipeater  importance  than  that  of  abolitioD 
of  tolls.  What  they  are.can  be  seen  from  the  conclnding  portion  of  his  letter,  which 
is  here  given : 

*'The  charges  upon  foreign  shipping  entering  the  port  of  Montreal  amount  to  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  ton.  A  broad  view  of  public  policy  may  ultimately  dictate  the 
assumption  by  the  Dominion  of  liabilities  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  local 
in  character. 

^'The  reduction  in  inward  and  outward  freights,  which  will  ensue  from  increaao| 
competition  amongst  ship-owners  at  a  port  known  to  be  comparatively  cheap,  wonl^ 
be  a  public  gain.mlucing  the  cost  of  every  commodity  brought  into  the  country,  aD<^ 
increasing  the  price  of  every  bushel  of  produce  sold  by  the  Canadian  farmer  for  e%' 
port  to  foreign  marts.  . 

'*  This  is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  and  deliberate  discussion,  in  the  presence  O^ 
which  the  smaller  one,  involving  at  best  a  trivial  charge  of  some  20  cents  per  it^^^"^ 
becomes  insignificant. 

*'  A  revision  of  the  tanff  rates  per  westward-borne  freight,  the  abolition  of  all  toll^ 
on  jtassengcrs,  and  a  provision  that  vessels  passin|j  through  the  Saint  Lawreni^o 
Canals  would  be  entitled  to  free  passage  through  the  Welland,  whether  going  throng"  ^ 
to  Lake  Erie  or  not,  might  be  entertained,  and  might  result  in  advantages  to  the  cai^ 
rying  trade  without  loss  of  ag[grecate  revenue. 

'  '*  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  no  we  ver,  that  the  Washington  treaty  gives  United 
States  citizens  the  right  to  navigate  our  canals  on  the  same  terms  as  British  snb-^ 
jects. 

"  The  fishery  clauses  of  the  same  treaty  are  open  to  be  brought  to  an  end  by  th^ 
\ipulated  twelve-months'  notice. 

"  The  question  of  reciprocity  is  beginning  to  show  some  signs  of  life. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  wise  to  give  away  for  nothing  now  that  for  whiclf 
in  a  year  or  two  we  may  obt-ain  a  full  equivalent.'' 


TOLI^  ox  THE  WELLAND  AND   SAINT  LAWRENCE  CANALS. 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  ''The  Canadian  Canals,"  published  by  Willi 
Kingsford,  C.  E.,  in  1865: 


Welland  Casa]. ,  Saint  Lawronev 
wheat  per;    Canida.  whcafl; 


Yean*. 


ton.* 


per  ton.* 


1R50 

1851  and  1852 
1853  to  1857. 

1858 

1859 

1860tol8«2T. 
1863  and  18C4 


1 

Tip. 
Cents. 

Down. 

Oentt.   1 

60 

60 

45 

46 

45 

**i 

30 

30 

20 

20 

(t) 

(t) 

20 

20 

Up. 


Cents. 
45 
45 
96 
30 
90 
(t) 
25 


Down. 


Cents, 


25 
22 

m 

15 


*  Ton  of  2,000  ponndd.  t  Practically  free. 

The  following  is  from  the  reports  and  letters  of  the  inland  revenue  department: 


Yearn. 


1865  to  1880 
1881  to  1883 
1884 


Welland  Canal, 
wheat  per 
ton.* 


Up. 


Cents. 
20 
15 
15 


*  Ion  of  2,0W)  vowueia. 


Down. 


Cents. 
20 
20 
20 


Saint  Lawrcnet 
Canala,  wheat 
per  ton.* 


Up. 


Cents. 
15 
15 
15 


IKnfB. 


I 


Cents. 
15 
15 

n 
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Wht^at^coru,  aud  flour  could,  previous  to  lb81,  and  since  tben  all  articles  can,  having 
»aid  full  tolls  on  tbt^  Welland  Canal,  pass  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals  free.  Previous 
o  1881  iron  and  salt,  and  since  then  all  articles,  having  paid  full  tolls  to  the  Saint 
^awrence  Canals,  can  pass  the  Welland  Canal  free. 

The  following  are  historical  facts  relative  to  canal  tolls,  and  are  worthy  of  being 
«?meoil»ered  or  Kept  for  reference  : 

Order  in  oounciL  1851.— Vessels  and  goods  passing  any  two  of  the  canals  to  be  al- 
owed  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent.  The  canals  from  Kingston  to  Montreal  to  be  con- 
udere<l  one  canal. 

Order  in  oounoih  1853. — ^Wheat,  corn,  and  flour,  having  paid  full  toll  on  the  Welland 
ranal.  allowed  to  pass  down  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals  fVee  of  tolls. 

Order  in  council  May  28,  I860.— Tolls  abolished. 

Order  in  council,  April  15,  18^53. —Tolls  reiinposed. 

Order  in  council,  April  16,  1864. — Wheat,  corn,  andtlour,  having  paid  full  toll  on  the 
Welland  Canal,  allowed  to  pass  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals  free  of  tolls. 

Order  in  oouncil,  Apnl2l,  1881. — The  following  alterations  were  made  in  the  exist- 
'■  ug  rates  of  tolls : 

"1.  All  through  freight  westwards,  from  Montreal  to  Lake  Erie,  shall  continue  to 
pay  the  existing  tolls  for  passage  throngh  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals,  but  shall  pass 
r  hn)ugh  the  Welland  Canal,  free. 

"2.  All  through  freight  eastwards,  from  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal,  shall  continue  to 
)ay  the  existing  tolls  for  passage  throngh  the  Welland  Canal,  but  shall  pass  throngh 
lie  Saint  Lawrence  Canals  free. 

'*  3.  Goods  shipped  to  any  port  west  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals,  tolls  upon  which 
lave  already  been  paid  for  passage  through  such  canals,  may  be  reshipped  for  such 
K)rts  and  be  passed  through  the  Welland  Canal  free  of  tolls,  in  the  same  way  as  if 
hey  had  been  shipped -through  direct  in  the  tirst  instance. 

*'*4.  Whereas  at  present  articles  coming  under  the  heading  *  Class  No.  4,'  which 
oiuprises  all  articles  not  enamerated  in  the  remaining  classes,  pay  at  the  rat«  of  40 
suts  a  ton  for  passage  through  the  Welland  Canal  and  20  cents  a  ton  for  passage 
trough  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals,  henceforward  these  nnenumerated  articles  shall, 
'  in  transit  westwards,  pay  20  cents  a  ton  for  passage  through  the  Saint  Lawrence 
anals,  and  be  permitted  to^pass  throngh  the  Welland  Canal  free;  and  if  in  transit 
istwards,  shall  pay  20  cents  a  ton  for  passage  throngh  the  Welland  Canal,  passing 
trough  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals  free. 

*'r».  All  classes  of  goods,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  comprised  in  classes  3  and 
f  with  the  exception  of  coal,  shall,  if  using  the  Welland  Canal  only,  in  transit 
estwards,  pay  15  cents  a  ton.  Coal,  however,  shall  continue  to  pay,  as  at  present, 
^  cents  a  ton  tor  passage  either  way. 

**G  Rye,  buckwheat,  and  any  other  grains  not  enumerated  shall  l)e  classed  as 
<^longing  to  class  3  of  toe  existing  sohediues  of  canal  tolls." 

Orders  in  council,  May  26  and  June  3, 1884 : 

Certified  copy  of  a  leport  of  a  committee  of  the  honorable  the  privy  council,  ap- 
proved by  his  excellency  the  Governor-General,  in  council,  on  the  26th  May,  1884. 

**  On  a  report,  dated  the  26th  May,  1884,  from  the  acting  minister  of  railways  and 
Hnals,  stating  that  strong  representations  have  been  made  by  the  principal  shippers 
nd  forwarders  in  Montreal  and  elsewhere,  having  for  object  the  abolition  of  tolls  on 
he  Canadian  canals,  in  order  to  meet  a  similar  policy  as  respects  the  Erie  Canal — 

*'  The  minister  observes  that  assurances  have  als«»  begn  given  to  the  effect  that  a 
onsiderable  redaction  would  be  made  in  the  harbor  dues  of  Montteal  and  in  the  ship- 
ping rates  on  the  lakes  and  river  Saint  Lawrence,  in  order  to  afford  inducements 
o  attract  east-bound  fireip^ht. 

**  The  minister  is  of  opinion  that  while  it  would  not  be  expedient  or  proper  for  the 
vovemment  simply  to  adopt  a  new  policy  of  the  tot^il  abolition  of  canal  tolls  with- 
»at  the  authority  of  Parliament,  it  is  desirable  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  represent- 
itions  of  the  shippers  and  forwarders,  and  as  they  are  of  the  opinion,  although  he 
the  minister)  does  not  fully  share  in  it,  that  a  large  measure  of  relief  would  be  a^rded 
>y  the  reduction,  he  (the  minister)  recommends  tiiat  the  canal  tolls  on  wheat,  Indian 
om,  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  shipped  for  Montreal  or  any  other  Canadian  port  east  of 
Montreal,  be  reanced  from  20  cents  to  10  cents  per  ton,  such  reduction  to  he  continued 
or  the  present  season  of  navigation  only. 

''The  committee  concur  in  the  above  recommendation,  and  they  submit  the  same 
or  vour  excellency's  approval. 

*•  JOHN  J.  McGEE, 
•*  Clerk  Privy  Council'* 
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''Certifted  copy  of  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  honorable  the  privy  coancil,  a|»> 
proved  by  his  excellency  the  Governor-General,  iu  council,  on  the  3d  of  Jane,  1964. 

'^On  a  memorandum,  dated  3d  June,  1884,  from  the  acting  minister  of  railwavi 
and  canals,  represeutins,  in  connection  with  the  order  of  council,  dated  28th  May  lait, 
reducing  by  one-half  the  canal  tolls  payable  on  wheat,  «S:c.,  shipped  for  Montreal, 
that  the  existing  tolls  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals  are  15  cent«  a  too,  aad  that  ai 
under  the  aforesaid  order  wheat  may  now  come  down  from  PortColbome  toMoutreal 
at  a  10-cent  toll,  aninjnrious  discrimination  would  be  made  against  shipments  of  j^nin 
from  Canadian  Lake  Ontario  )H)rt8;  the  minister  accordingly  recommends  that  thf 
existing  tolls,  15  cents  a  ton.  upon  grain  ship^ied  for  Montrealj  or  any  Canadian  port 
east  of  Montreal,  passing  through  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals,  be  reduced  by  one-half 
during  the  present  season  of  navigation  only,  such  grain  comprising  wheat,  lodian 
corn,  oats,  barley,  and  rye. 

^' The  committee  submit  the  foregoing  recommendation  for  your  excellency's  ap- 
proval. 

*'JOHN  J.  McGEE, 

**  Clerk  Privg  Cowntil.'' 

On  the  4th  June,  18^4,  Mr.  E.  Miall,  the  commissioner  of  inland  revenne,  iimed 
the  following  notice: 

*^The  collectors  of  canal  tolls  on  the  Welland  Canal  will  continue  to  charge  tb« 
full  rate  of  tollrt,  and  the  rfduction  will  be  paid  by  the  department  as  a  refnnd.npon 
evidence  being  furnished  by  the  shippers  that  the  conditions  required  by  the  orilen 
in  council  have  been  complied  with." 

Mr.  William  Kingsford,  in  his  report  on  the  Canadian  canals,  published  iu  April, 
1S65,  pp.  130,  et  geq.j  says  in  substance: 

In  lrr51  the  tolls  were  divided  into  seven  classes.  Mo<lifications  both  as  to  clawifict- 
tiou  and  rates  were  made  in  185^),  1858,  and  1859;  and  in  the  latter  year  wheat  and 
flour  were  reduced  to  their  minimum  rate. 

Wheat  and  flour  were  included  in  a  different  classification  to  corn,  paying  5  etnU 
more  per  ton,  until  180.3,  when  wheat  and  com  were  placed  in  the  same  category, 
apart  from  flour,  which  still  pays  the  additional  5  cents  both  in  the  Welland  and 
Saint  Lawrence  Canals. 

*  •  •  The  experiment  of  removing  the  tolls  and  making  the  canals  free  wa» 
trie<l  iu  1860.  It  was  dictated  by  the  hope  of  increasing  the  through  traffic  of  the 
<-:ina1s,  and  by  these  means  extend  the  commerce  of  the  country.  It  has  not  suci^eeded 
i.i  d(»ing  so.  The  ^*boou  conferred"  made  no  change  in  the  proportion  of  produce  of 
1  iie  Western  States  seeking  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

The  canal  tariff  of  1860  came  into  operation  19th  May,  by  order  of  council,  enacting 
thut  vessels  passing  through  the  Welland  Canal  should  pay  the  regular  tolls,  bnt 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  amount  should  bo  refunded  whenever  such  vessel  entered  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Canals  or  reported  at  any  Canadian  port  on  the  lake  or  river;  that 
vessels  coming  up  through  the  Saiut  Lawrence  Canals  should  pay  only  10  percent, 
of  the  Welland  tolls.    The  Saint  Lawrence  Canals  were  free. 

The  tolls  were  reimposed  April,  1863.  Some  change  was  made  from  the  schednle 
of  1859.  On  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals  the  rates  up  and  down  were  e<inalized,  on 
the  ground  that  high  tolls  on  the  up  trips  had  driven  freight,  to  the  railwavs.  A 
great  reduction  was  made  on  lumber  (in  tiie  seventh  class).  The  Welland  tollsweie 
increased  from  the  rates  of  1859,  classes  3,  4,  and  5  being  each  raised  5  cent«,h7 
which  wheat  and  flour  paid  that  additional  rate  per  ton.  Wheat,  however,  ▼** 
])laced  in  a  different  class,  and  continued  at  the  toll  of  1860. 

The  canal  tariff  of  1860  clime  into  operation  19th  May,  by  an  order  of  council*  en- 
acting that  vessels  passing  through  the  Welland  Canal  should  pay  the  regular  toUij 
but  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  amount  should  be  refunded  whenever  anch  veasel  enteied 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals,  or  reported  at  any  Canadian  port  on  the  lake  or  riv^l 
that  vessels  coming  up  through  4ne  Saint  Lawrence  Cansds  should  pay  only  10 1^ 
cent,  of  the  Welland  tolls.     The  baint  Lawrence  Canals  were  free. 

It  was  held  that  this  course  would  direct  the  carrying  trade  to  Canadian  chauo^liij 
and  that  although  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tolls  would  be  best,  the  incidental 
advantages  arising  from  an  increased  trade  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the 
sacrifice.  Likewise,  that  the  revenue  would  be  advanced  by  increased  imports,  p*/' 
ing  increased  customs  duties,  so  that  in  the  end  the  provincial  exchequer  would  oot 
suffer.  This  abandonment  of  revenue  for  three  years,  which  would  have  amounted  to 
$650,000,  was  a  gain  to  the  forwarders  only,  for  no  great  increase,  if  any,  of  import 
took  place  to  equalize  the  amouut  of  revenue  lost  by  the  abolition  of  tolls. 

The  following  is  the  toll  sheet  published  by  an  order  in  council,  June  S^  1"^: 
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lollt  to  be  Itrird  on  r^Mcfa  oiid  i-aigof$  pnitiitg  Urotgh  Ihe  IlomiuioK  caualt,  1883. 
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Coal  to  pass  up  all  canal.**,  except  tbe  Wtlland  Canal,  free  of  toll,  as  per  order  in  council,  Jtiiw7, 
1869. 

Lof^  lumber,  or  other  produce  shall  pass  free  of  toll  down  the  Chippawa  Creek  between  tbelqo^ 
duct  and  Port  Robinson,  as  per  order  in  council,  18th  May,  1803. 

Iron  ore,  kryolite,  or  chemical  ore,  through  one  section  or  all  the  canals,  per  t<m,  5  cents. 

All  goods  having  paid  fnll  toll  through  the  whole  line  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals,  or  throng  tiM 
Lachine  Canal,  Saint  Ann's  I.,ock,  or  Ottawa  and  Ridean  CamUs,  shall  be  allowed  to  paas  tnt  thraoib 
the  Willsnd  Canal ;  and  if  tolls  have  been  paid  at  the  Chambly  CanaLsuch  tolls  shaU  be  reftmdcdu 
Montreal  or  Kingston  Mills ;  and  having  paid  fbll  tolls  through  the  Welland  Canal  they  shall  be  il- 
lowed  tu  pass  free  through  the  ^nt  Lawrence  Canals,  or  through  the  Ottawa  and  RideauCasaU,8aiat 
Anu's  Lock,  the  Lachine  Canal,  and  the  Chambly  Canal ;  provided  always  that  the  articles  to  be  «• 
titled  to  the  above  exemptions  shall  gn  downwards  throngn  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  toMontreil 
or  pass  upward  from  Montreal  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals  or  the  Ottave 
and  Rideau  Canals  to  Lake  Ontario. 

All  articles,  goods,  or  merchandise  not  enumerated  above  to  be  charged  to  olasa  No.  4. 

No  let  passes  to  be  issued  to  steam-tugs  or  other  small  vessels  for  less  than  25  cents  as  a  miaiBim 
charge ;  but  such  vessels  not  carrying  freight  or  passengers  can  obtain,  on  paymMit  of  130  s  eeaion. 
*'  let  pass,"  which  will  pass  them  up  and  down  the  canal  as  often  as  desired. 

Goods  shipped  to  any  port  west  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals,  toUs  upon  which  have  already  \ta 
paid  for  passage  through  such  canals,  may  be  reshipped  from  such  porta  and  be  passed  throogh  tbe 
w<'lland  Canal  free  of  tolls,  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  been  shipped  through  direct  in  tbe  fint 
instance;  and  goods  going  eastward,  having  paid  Welland  Canal  tolls,  may  I  e  transshipped  atsDyportoa 
Lake  Ontario,  and  thereafter  pass  free  through  the  Saint  Lawrence  Canals,  as  if  they  had  been  shipped 
through  direct  in  the  flrst  instance. 

Stnmiard  for  tf>thnoti»ff  weighfft. 


Article:*. 


Tods. 


Articloi*. 


Toss. 


2.000  lbs.,  avoinlupoiti       

Per  M.  is  per  thourtand  feet. 
Per  mille  is  per  thousand  pieces. 

Green  fruit.  9  barrels 

Ashfs.  3  barrels 

Bark,  4  oonls 

Beef,  7  barrels 

Biscuit  and  crackers.  9  barrels 

Bricks,  common,  1 .000 

Butter,  '22  kegs  or  7  barrels 

Cattle.  3 

O*  ment  and  water  lime,  7  barrels 

Fira-brioks.  1,000  

Fish.  7  barrels 

Flour.  9  barrf  Is 

Oypsuni  and  manganese,  6  barrels. . . 

H«»rseH,  2 

Lard  and  tallow.  7  barrels  or  22  kegs 

Li<|U()rM  and  spirits.  215  gallons 

Li<iuors.  all  others,  215  gallons 

Nuts,  9  liarrels     

Oyntei  s,  6  barrels 

Pork.  7  barrels 

Salt.  7  barrels 

Seeds,  9  barrels 

Sheep,  20    . .     


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

I 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Stone.  12  cubic  feet I 

Stoue.  1  conl  'i 

Whisky,  4  barrels  or  215  gallons i  1 

Emptv  barrels.  10 '  1 

Barrol-hoops  10  mille 1 

Board  and   other  sawed  Iuml)er,  (KM)  feet, 

board  mtasurn 1 

Boatknees,4 i  1 

Fire-woo<l,  Icord .' 3 


Hop-poles.  60.  or  40  cubic  feet 


I 


.Shingles   12  M  or  bundles  ^ 


1 


a 

4 

1 


Split  posts  and  fence  rails,  1  mille 
Staves  and  hesdinga : 

Pipe,  1  mille 

West  India,  1  mille 

Barrel,  I  mille 

SalM>arrel,  1  mille 

Saw-logs,  standard.  1 

Square  timber.  50  cubic  feet * 

Telegraph  poles,  in,  or  40  cubic  feet } 

Masts  and  spars,  40  cubic  feet ^ 

Railroad  ties.  16,  or  50  cubic  feet ^ 

All  other  wooden  ware  orpanly  mannfai-t- 
ured  wood.  40  cubic  feet,  as  per  tariff ...        * 

Traverses.  40  cubic  feet  or  5  pieces ^ 

Floots,  50  lineal  feet * 


NoTR.->By  the  weights  and  measures  act  of  1873  the  followiug  articles  are  to  l>e  estimated  by  the 
rental  of  100  pounds,  vir.:  Barley,  beans,  (Charcoal,  com.  oats,  peas,  )H)tatoes,  r>-e,  salt,  neede.  snd 
wheat. 

Saint  Peter's  Cnnni 

On  eai-h  and  every  vessel  pasMing  throns;!!  the  said  caoai.  2  cents  per  ton  on  the  vessel  and  1  cent  p<r 
t^u  on  I  he  freijiht.  each  way. 

Bolteaifffeon.  Pfterlyitt-ugh  and  Hastingg  Lockt. 


Cents. ; 


CeaU. 


For  every  lockage  of  saw-log  or  other  cribs. 
For  every  lockage  of  saw-Togs  on  scows. 

per  log , 

For  every  lockage  of  ties  or  cedar  posts. 

per  100  pieces 


50    I    For  every  lockage  of  sawn  lumber,  per  | 

M  feet !        1 

i      For  cord-wood,    shingle^bolts.   or  other  j 

meichandise.  per  cord I        S 

23       For  every  lockage  of  ore,  per  ton j        1 
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fes  to  be  leried  on  resatln  and  property  paasintj  the  aeveral  subdivisions  of  the  canals. 


Wellaod  Caual. 


rt  Maitland,  Dnnnville,  aud  Port 
le.  to  Port  KobiiMOD  or  AUanburg, 
«iu);  tb<^  lock,  each  way 

f)pewaCat.  or  any  part  tber»»of.  to 
o.  Port  Maitland.  or  Port  Col  borne 

anville  to  Port  Colbome  

jrulfl  to  Saint  Catbarine'A  or  Port 

sie 

tiftnd,  Dnnnville.  Colbome,  or  Port 
>n  to  Marsh ville and  intomiediato 


Rate. 


n»hville  or  intermediate  plaoeii  to  ' 
aitland,  Dunuville,  PortCoII>ome, 

-t  Rol>in.'«on   .  i 

rt  Kol>iDMon  to  Allanburg  or  Thor- 


Welland  Canal. 


From  Port  RnbinAon  to  Saint  Catharine's 

or  Port  DAlhooHie    r 

From  Saint  Catharine's  to  Port  Dalhousie. 

From  Dnnnville  to  Maitlsnd 

From  Port  Robinson  throii}{h  the  lock  and 

ij      Chippewa  Cut 

1 1  From  Port  Colbome  to  Port  Maitland    ... 
From  Chippewa  Cut  through  lock  to  Port 

Robinson 

From  Colltome,  Dunnrille,  Maitland,  and 

Marshville  to  Thorold 

From  CoHmme.  Dunnville,  Maitland,  and 

Marshville  to  Saint  Catharine's 

Throuah  the  Chippewa  Cut  only    

Through  the  Poit  Robinson  Lock  only 


Rate. 


i 

k 

k 

k 
} 


^  A  WHENCE  CANAiJi.-The  navigation  to  be  divided  into  four  sections,  viz,  Cardinal,  Cornwall. 

ois,  aud  Lachine. 

>  be  levied  on  all  vessels  and  property  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sections  passed 

LY  Ca!<al. — Vessels  and  property  passing  from  Sorel  to  Chambly  to  pay  one^third ;  fh>m 
to  Saint  John's  to  pay  two-thirds. 

i  CanaL8.«— The  navigation  to  be  divided  into  three  sections, viz,  (irenville,  Carillon,  aud 
ne's.  Tolls  to  be  levied  on  all  vessels  and  property  in  proportion  to  the  namber  of  sections 
rough. 

Caxal.— The  navigation  of  this  canal  is  divided  into  three  sections,  "Ottawa," ''Smith's 
td  "Kingston  Mills."  Vessels  and  freight  passing  one  section  to  be  charged  one-third ;  two 
two-thirds. 

VL.— Any  fraction  of  a  ton  freight  to  be  charged  one  ton  and  portions  of  sections  to  be 
IS  a  whole  section  on  all  the  above  canals.  The  passing  of  saw-logs  or  other  lumber  through 
e  canals  or  sections  thereof  is  to  be  at  all  times  governed  by  the  regulations  for  their  man- 
it  DUES.— Vessels  receiving  or  discharging  ft*eight  at  the  premises  of  the  Welland  Railway 
^olburne  or  Dalhousie  are  to  be  free  from  harlK>r  dues :  but  all  other  vessels  discharging  or 
cargo  at  Port  Dalhousie,  Port  Colbome,  or  Port  Maitland  shall  pay  on  every  ton  of  freight 
'd  ur  discharged  2  cents. 

icreased  and  increasing  nize  of  tbe  vessels  uavisatiug  the  upper  lakes  has 
siderable  extent  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  Welland  and  Saint  Lawrence  . 
t>8pecially  as  competitors  of  the  Erie  Canal.  These  Canadian  Canals  must  he 
d  and  portions  of  the  walls  aud  banks  entirely  rehuilt  or  reconstructed,  to 
e  new  conditions  of  lake  navigation.  When  business  is  active  the  Saint  Law- 
•uto  may  obtaiu  a  good  share  of  the  grain-carrying  trade  under  present  con- 
but  in  the  seasons  of  light  shipments  the  Americans  will  endeavor  to  control 
tolls  and  low  rates  of  transportation  must  tell  in  favor  of  the  lakes  and  Erie 
Dute. 

ollowiug  summaries  of  dispatches  which  have  appeared  in  the  public  journals 
e  a  good  idea  of  the  feeling,  opinions,  and  conclusions  arrived  at  relative  to 
irgement  of  the  Welland  and  Saint  Lawrence  Cauals: 

a,  July  10,  1884. — The  Canadian  Government  will  withdraw  the  order  reduc- 
&1  tolls  at  the  end  of  the  present  season  of  navigation,  and  plans  will  be  sub- 
:o  the  chief  engineer  shortly  for  further  enlargements  of  the  canals  by  deep- 
le  Welland  and  Saint  Lawrence  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  draw- 
?et.  (On  the  same  day  towing  charges  were  reduced  25  per  cent,  on  the  Wei- 
nal,  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  larger  portion  of  the  grain-carrying  trade  than 
m  to  the  lot  of  the  Canadian  water  route  this  season.) 

a,  July  21^  1884. — The  Canadian  Government  has  become  convinced  that  in  the 
of  Canadian  trade  the  Welland  Canal  should  be  opened  so  as  to  give  ii  feet 
r  on  the  sills,  aud  that  this  important  work  should  be  commenced  at  an  early 
that  it  may  be  completed  by  the  spring  of  18^.  Much  work  has  been  done 
it  end  in  view.  Ports  Colbome  and  Dalhoifbie  are  now  finished,  so  that  vessels 
1 14  feet  can  enter.  The  foundations  of  all  the  permanent  structures  of  the 
e  at  the  proper  depth,  and  what  is  needed  is  in  some  places  to  raise  the  banks  so 
3rd  the  requisite  depth  of  water.  When  finished,  vessels  carrying  large  cargoes 
I  through.  This  will  decrease  greatly  the  cost  of  transportation  and  make  the 
hat  it  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  enable  the  country  to  compete  with  other  canals 
isport  service  for  the  grain  trade  of  the  West. 

(,  September  12, 1884. — The  commissioner  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  on 
means  of  dealing  with  the  Canadian  canai  system  has  submitted  a  report  to  the 
linlster  of  railwavs  and  canals.    It  is  understood  that  the  Government  has- 
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adopted  ibis  report  aud  w  ill  act  upou  it.  The  report  coDtains  much  interesting  matter, 
ie  leD^by  and  exhaustive,  and  from  statistics  gives  the  opinions  and  other  is- 
formation  obtained  in  New  York,  Montreal,  Chicago,  Buffalo.  Baltimore,  and  other 
trade  centers.  The  commissioner  is  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  conservation  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Canada  throngh  its  natnral  water-way  an  increased  dnrth 
of  water  in  the  Welland  Canal  is  an  absolute  necessity,  so  that  vessels  and  propelien 
of  2,000  tons  burden  or  cargoes  will  be  enabled  to  make  the  passage  to  MontrMliod 
discharge  alongside  of  ocean  vessels.  [Nothing  seems  to  be  said  aboat  the  Saint  Lsw- 
rence  canal.  What  is  the  nse  of  enlarging  the  Welland  and  leaving  the  others  as  the; 
are  f  ]  It  is  proposed  that  the  enlarged  canal  system  shall  ultimately  convert  the  Omt 
Lakes,  the  river  and  gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  into  one  vast  inland  navigation  fh>m  Csfe 
Race  to  Thunder  Cape.  He  thinks  the  lighterage  at  Port  Colbome  too  cumbersome tui 
expensive  for  the  present  age.  [What  is  his  opinion  of  the  barge  system  from  Kii^- 
ston  to  Montreal  f  ] 

Ottawa,  Septemlm'  14,  1884.— Mr.  Robert  E.  Douglas,  the  commissioner  appoiniri 
by  the  Dominion  Government  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  dftU        ! 
ing  with  the  Canadian  canal  system,  has  snbmittea  a  report,  which  it  is  understwd 
the  Government  has  adopted  and  will  act  upon.    He  thinks  the  success  of  the  Saiai 
Lawrence  route  depends  upon  increasing  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  that  unless  tbe 
improvements  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  water-way  keep  pace  with  the  constroetioa  oi 
the  Canadisn  Pacific  Railway  and  the  settlement  of  the  country,  the  trade  of  tl^^ 
Canadian  Northwest  will  seek  foreign  channels  eastward  by  Dulutb,  Buffalo,  ax^^ 
New  York,  or  southward  via  Saint  Paul,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago.    An  appropn*' 
tion  for  deepening  the  canal  to  14  feet  will  probably  be  asked  for  in  the  next  sessi^^ 
of  Parliament.  "* 

HISTORIC  POINTS   RELATIVK  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION   OF  TIIK  GRAND  TRUNK   RAILIT  ^-^^ 

OF  CANADA   AND  IT8  PRINCIPAL  FEEDERS. 

1.  (Tiand  Trunk  Kailway  and  itit  connections. 

2.  Great  AVt  fitcm  branch  and  it>*  coDuectiomt. 

3.  Noithern,  and  Hamilton  and  NorthweKtern. 

4.  Welland. 

.'>.  Canadian  Pacific. 
6.  Interctdonial. 

Grand  Trunk  lioihvay  {Canada}. 

Ui\mm  — 

Fronj  Portland,  Mi*.,  to  Detroit,  Mich 861. 

From  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  to  Wiudnor,  Out "^tiS, 

From  Fort  Erie,  Out.,  to  Glencoe,  Ont 145.    ^ 

Extensions  and  branches 1,123.    ^^ 

Total  length  December  31,  1«83 2,3.'i8.£!^ 

This  road  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  viz,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Great  Weer^— 
em.     The  former  operates  over  1.533.50  miles  of  tracks  and  the  latter  over  825  roiled- 
The  districts  of  the  Grand  Trunk  diviHion  are  as  follows: 

Mllea 

•Detroit:  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  to  Detroit,  Mich 59.25 

Toronto  and  Sarnia:  Samia,  Canada,  to  Toronto,  Canada 16H.50 

Montreal  and  Toronto :  Toronto,  Canada,  to  Montreal,  Canada 333.00 

Montreal  and  Island  Pond  :  Montreal,  Canada,  to  Island  Pond,  Vt 144.00 

Montreal  extension  to  wharves  at  Montreal '.^.00 

*  Island  Pond  and  Portland  :  Island  Pond,  Vt.,  to  Portland,  Me 149.  ^ 

Champlaiu  :  Montreal,  Canada,  to  Rouhc's  Point  and  province  line 73.50 

*  Montreal  and  Champlain  Junction  :  Brossean^s,  Canada,  to  Fort  Covington, 

\  Y  tW  25 

"  Bii Ifftio  and  Go<l erVch :  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  to  GoderiVh,  Canada  . .  I ! "  I* *  "  *  1 1 !  lC2l  00 

Quebec  and  Richmond:  Richmond,  Canada,  to  Quebec,  Canada 69.75 

Arthabaska  branch:  Arthabaska,  Canada,  to  Three  Rivers 35.25 

*Lewi8tou  and  Auburn  branch  :  Lejvistou,  Me.,  to  Lewiston  Junction,  Me.  5.50 

Kingston  branch:  Kingston.  Canada,  to  wbarv^es 2.25 

Gait  branch:  Junction  to  Gait  and  Waterloo,  Canada 14.50 

London  branch :  London,  Canada,  to  Saint  Mary's,  Canatla 22. 00 

•Norway  branch  :  8outh  Paris,  Me.,  to  Norway,  Me 1.50 

*  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Erie:  Port  Dover  to  Durham  and  Wiarton,  Ont  .  171.50 

•Michigan  Air  Line:  Ridgway,  Mich.,  to  Pontiac,  Mich 35.00 

8arnia  extension .* 2.50 

Total 1,533.50 
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The  districtfl  of  the  Great  Western  division  are  as  follows: 

Hiles. 

Mainline:  Niagara  Falls  to  Windsor,  Ontario 229.63 

Loop  line:  Olencoe  to  Fort  Erie 145.50 

Hamilton  to  Toronto 38.50 

Harriabarg  to  Gnelph  and  Opnr 528.98 

Harrisbarg  to  Brantford 8.00 

Kokoma  to  Samia .85 

Wvoming  to  Petrolia  4.75 

Chfton  to  Allanbnrg 8.32 

Welland  Junction  to  Merritton 14.83 

Wellinfi^ton,  Grey  and  Bmce  (leased) 101. 75 

Kincardine  line :  Palmerston  to  Kincardine  (lea8e<l) 66. 60 

Londbn  and  Port  Stanley :  London  to  Port  Stanley  ( leased) 23. 66 

London,  Huron  and  Bruce:  Hyde  Park  to  Wingham  Junction  (leased) 68.89 

Brantford,  Norfolk  and  Point  Bnrwell :  Brantford  to  Tilsonburg  (leabed)  . .  34. 74 

ToUl 825.00 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  was  chartered  in  1851 ;  opened  from  Port- 
land, Me.,  to  Montreal  in  1853,  and  from  Richmond  to  Quebec  in  1854.  The  division  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto  was  completed  in  1856,  and  that  Arom  Toronto  to  Samia  in  1858. 
The  line  from  Montreal  south  to  the  province  line  was  brought  into  use  in  1853.  The 
eastern  extension  was  opened  from  Chaudi^re  Junction  to  Saint  Thomas  in  1855,  to 
Saint  Paschal  in  1859,  to  the  Riviere  du  Loup  in  1860.  In  1879  the  extension  to  the 
Hivi^re  du  Loup  (124.25  miles)  was  sold  to  the  Colonial  Government,  and  the  transfer 
made  in  1879. 

In  the  same  year  (1879)  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  acquired,  by  purchase 
and  construction,  a  line  between  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  Chicago,  111.,  about  330 
miles  in  length.  This  line  comprised  the  old  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  Railroad  (in- 
cluding the  Chicago  and  Northeastern)  the  Chicago  and  Southern.  The  whole  line 
was  opened  February,  1880. 

The  company  have  also,  by  subsequent  agreements,  obtained  control  and  posession 
of  the  Port  Dover  and  Lake  Huron,  the  Stratford  and  Huron,  the  Montreal  and  Cham- 
plain,  the  Michigan  Air  Line,  the  Grand  Truuk,  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Erie,  and  also 
the  Montreal  and  Champlain  Junction  Railways. 

The  Welland  Railway  act  of  1864  also  authorizes  the  transfer  of  the  Welland  rail- 
way, 25  miles,  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  Company. 

On  January  1,  1884,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  Company  leased  the  Midland  Rail- 
way of  Canada,  and  it  has  been  operated  since  as  a  part  of  its  system.  This  road 
runs  from  Port  Hope,  Ontario,  to  Midland,  Ontario,  119  miles ;  its  other  branches  and  di- 
visions added  make  a  total  mileage  of  464  miles.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  a  through 
line  of  this  road  eventually  from  Toronto  to  Ottawa,  with  branches  to  Georgian  Bay 
and  the  Canada  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Great  Western  Company  was  chartered  March,  1845,  and  the  several  additional 
lines  as  follows :  Gait  and  Gnelph,  February,  1852 ;  Hamilton  aud  Toronto,  November, 
1852 ;  the  Samia,  April,  1853  ;the  Canada  Air  (Glencoe  loop),  December,  1869  ;  the  Al- 
lanbure  branch.  May,  1874.  The  main  line  was  completed  January,  1854;  the  Hamil- 
ton and  Toronto,  December,  1858 ;  and  the  Samia,  December  1858.  The  branch  to  Gait 
waa  opened  August,  1854,  and  extended  to  Gnelph  September,  1857.  The  Air  Lino  was 
opened  in  1873,  and  the  Allanbnrg  branch,  which  connects  it  through  the  Welland  Rail- 
way, with  the  Suspension  Bridge,  in  1875. 

On  Angust  12,  1882  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  and  the  Groat  Western 
Hallway  Company  were  consolidated,  under  the  name  of  the  former,  the  united  com- 
pany assuming  all  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  two  compani  es. 

Note. — The  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  Railway,  from  International  Bridge,  Canada, 
toGoderich.  Canada,  162  miles,  was  opened  Jniie,  1858,  and  leased  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
liailway,  in  perpetuity,  July,  1868. 

Northern  and  Hamilton  and  Northwfstern  JiaiUcayi, 

Miles. 

From  Port  Dover,  Out.,  to  AUandale  Out 134.07 

From  Toronto,  Out.,  to  Collingwood  (Georgian  Bay),  Out 94.96 

Branches 152.89 

Total  length  December  31,  1883 ? 38L  92 

The  Northern  Railway  was  chartered  as  the  Toronto,  Samia  aud  Lake  Huron  Rail- 
way in  1849,  and  took  the  name  of  the  Northern  in  1858.  It  was  opened  from  To- 
ronto to  Collingwood  in  1855.  The  Hamilton  and  Northwestern  was  chartered  in  1871, 
and  opened  fh>m  Port  Dover  to  Collingwood  in  1879.  These  lines  are  now  united  or 
operated  under  a  joint  working  agreement,  dated  3\iiie,  \^^. 
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WeUand  Baiivay. 

HLh. 

From  Port  Dalhousie,  Lake  Ontario,  to  Port  Colboroe,  Ont.,  Lake  Erie & 

Opened  in  1859.  In  1872  the  Great  WeAtera  Railway  U8e<l  the  middle  portion  ot 
about  14^  miles.  On  the  conaolidation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western  Rail- 
ways a  new  arrangement  was  made,  hj  which  the  entire  road  was  transferred  to  tbe 
Grand  Trunk  Company. 

This  is  the  line  of  railway  running  parallel  with  the  Welland  Canal.  Vessels  im- 
able  to  pass  through  the  Welland  Canal  by  reason  of  large  cargoes  decrease  their  ton- 
nage by  elevating  a  portion  of  the  grain'at  the  Port  Colborne  end  of  the  road  and 
receive  it  back  at  the  Port  Dalhousie  end. 

Canadian  Pacific  Bail  way. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  latest  published  reports  of  this  road : 

Main  line  completed 2,157-  ^ 

Main  line  under  construction 734-    ^ 


Total  length 2.-*>2—    •; 

Ontario  division ^A^- 

Ontario  division,  branches 13? 

Eabteni  division,  branches l^' 

Western  division,  branches 2y4 

Grand  total  length 3,956. 


Incorporated  February,  1881,  with  authorized  capitel  of  1100,000.001).     The  charts 
confers  large  powers  on  the  company,  such  as  the  ri^ht  of  constructing  branches  alon.  ' 
the  entire  length  of  line,  of  estaulishiug  lines  of  ships  or  steamers  at  its  termini,  au^* 
of  constructing  and  working  telegraim  lines.    The  company  is  subsidized  by  th 
Dominion  of  Canada  Government  to  the  extent  of  |25,000.0O0  in  money  and  ^,000,0i) 
acres  of  land,  of  alternate  sections  of  640  acres  each,  within  24  miles  of  the  road,  oix 
either  side,  from  Winnipeg  to  the  base  of  the  mountains.     On  the  main  line,  from  Mod. 
troal  toCalleudcr,  345  miles,  together  with  the  Saint  Lin,  Saint  Jerome,  Saint  Eustachi 
Aylmer,  Perth,  and  Brockville  branches,  aggregating  ^  miles  (in  all  443  miles), 
acquired  by  purchase.     Of  the  capital  stock  or  the  company  $65,000,000  have  lieeL:* 
issued. 

Since  the  close  of  1883  the  company  has  leased,  in  perpetnity,  the  following  railways  *s^' 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  Railway  Company :  The  On-  ^ 
tario  and  Quebec;  the  Credit  Valley;  the  Toronto,  Grey  and  Bruce,  and  the  Atlantic  am'  -» 
Northwestern.  This  line,  now  called  the  "  Ontario  division,"  is  at  present  constructetl-^ 
fn)in  Smith's  Falls,  on  the  Eiistern  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  to  Toronto.  tr"» 
Saint  Thomas  (where  it  connects  with  the  Grand  Tnmk  Railway),  and  to  Owen  Sonnd.^ 
At  the  latter  place  a  connection  has  been  formed  with  the  Western  section  of  the^^ 
Canadian  Pacific  line  at  Port  Arthur,  by  means  of  3  Clyde-built  steel  steamships  W — - 
lou)(ing  to  this  company.  The  opening  of  this  route  gives  the  company  a  direci 
corauiunicatiou  by  means  of  its  railway  and  steamers  from  Montreal  to  the  summit  oj 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Thtj  following  are  the  details  of  the  lines  of  road: 

MUm. 

Main  line : 

Montreal  to  Bannerman 4d4. 7 

Banneman  to  Nepigon  (under  construction) 442.5 

Nepigon  to  Stephen,  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 1,459. 1 

Stephen  to  Savona's  Ferry,  Kam looks  Lake  (under  construction) 21^.  0 

Savona's  Ferry  to  Port  Moo<ly -.       214.0 

Total 2.892.3 

Ontario  division : 

Smith's  Falls  to  Toronto  Junction 211.0 

Toronto  to  Saint  Thomas 121.0 

Toronto  to  Owen  Sound 122.0 

•  _____ 

Total 454.0 

Ontario  division  (branches): 
Orangeville :  Streetsville  to  Orangeville 3&.0 
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ra  :  Church  Falls  to  Elora 27.5 

s water:  Orangeville  to  Teeswatt^r 70.0 

Total ia«.5 

Eaaterii  di vision  (braoches) : 

[ner :  Hull  to  Aylmer * 7.5 

it  Jerome  :  Saint  Therese  to  Saiut  Jerome 13.6 

It  Lin:  Saiut  Liu  Junction  to  Saint  Lin 13.0 

It  Eastache:  Saint  Therese  to  Saiut  Eustache 8.0 

3k villa:  Carleton  Junction  to  Brockville 45.5 

3iiia:  Smlhury  to  Algoma  Mills , 1)6.0 

Total 183.6 

Western  division  (branches): 

erson  :  Emerson  to  Winnipeg  Juucti«>n 66.5 

jt  Selkirk:  Winnipeg  to  West  Selkirk 22.0 

[lewall:  Air  Line  Junction  to  Stonewall 18.3 

ibiua:  Wiuuineg  to  Manitou 102.4 

thwestern  Colonial  Railway :  Winnipeg  lo  Maryland 51.0 

tna :  Roseufeld  to  Gretna  .1 13. 9 

erson  and  West  Lvnu :  EiiterMon  to  West   L\un 2t>.  3 


'f^ 


Total 294.4 

'he  gross  euriiiugs  for  the  years  lcW3  were  8-">, 473,897.64,  against  $3,326,920.41  in 

2. 

'he  coMt  of  the  road  and  equipments  to  December  31, 1883,  was  $77,741,526.26.    The 

al  a^sehts  December  31,  188:^,  were  $120,330,493.57. 

"he  work  of  construction  is  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  May,  1886. 

The  company  proposes  to  extend  its  Hue  eastward  to  Halifax  or  Saiut  John,  insteatl 

Portland  or  Boston,  the  existing  lines  to  be  used  from  Montreal  to  West  Faruham ; 

m  thence  to  Sherbrooke  a  new  line  will  be  built.     From  Sherbrooke  to  Maine  State 

e  the  luternational  is  completed  ;  from  theuce  to  Vauceliorough  the  Maine  Central 

II  bo  U8ed,  and  the  New  Brunswick  Railway  from  Vauceborough  to  Saiut  John.    To 

.ch  Halifax  the  proposed  line  leaves  the  New  Brunswick  Railway  at  Macadam 

uction.  and  runs  through  Fredericton  to  the  Intercolonial  near  Moucton,  requiring 

?  building  of  about  100  miles  of  new  road. 

Intercolonial  Ratlxcay. 

Miles. 

om  Point  Levi  (Quebec)  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 678.0 

anches 8.5 

[tensions:  / 

Saint  Charles  to  Hadlow,  Quebec 2i<.0 

Dalhousie  Junction 6.0 

Moncton  to  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick 89.0 

Painsec  to  Point  du  Ch^ne,  New  Brunswick 11.0 

Truro  to  Picton  Landing,  Nova  Scotia 51 . 0 

New  Glasgow  to  Port  Mulgrave,  Nova  Scotia MO.  0 

Total 946.5 

>wDed  and  operated  by  the  Government  of  Canada.  The  section  from  Halifax  to 
iiro  opened  December,  1858;  Truro  to  Pictou  Lauding,  June,  1865;  Moncton  to 
int  du  Ch^ne,  1857  ;  Moncton  to  Saint  John,  August,  1860;  Painsec  to  Tniro,  1872; 
Dcton  to  Campbellton,  1875;  Campbellton  to  Saiut  Flavie,  June,  1876;  Saint 
ivie  to  Riviere  du  Loup,  1874.  The  section  from  Rivi6re  du  Loup  to  Hadlow  was 
robaaed  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  August,  1879.  In  January,  1884,  the 
e  from  New  Glasgow  to  Port  Mulgrave,  on  the  Strait  of  Canso,  was  purchased  from 
)  provincial  government  of  Nova  Scotia.  On  Julv  1,  1884,  'a  new  loop  line  was 
iiked  from  Saint  Charles  to  Point  Levi,  on  the  harbor  of  Quebec. 

TRANSPORTATION  STATISTICS. 

The  following  statemebts  include  (1)  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  flour  and  grain, 
Montreal  for  a  series  of  years ;  (2)  exports  from  Canada,  of  flour  and  wheat,  re- 
pts  of  flour  and  grain  at  Montreal  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  the  Laohine 
Hal;  (3)  opening  and  closing  of  navigation  at  Montreal  and  Kinffston;  (4)  num- 
r  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  from  sea  at  Montreal ;  (5)  ratea  of  freight  by  water 
•m  Chicago  to  Montreal;  (6)  average  rates  of  freight,  Montreal  to  Liverpool;  (7) 
Iroad  fivights  Chicago  to  Montreal;  (8)  lake  shipmenta  1883  fh>m  Toledo  to  Mon- 
al  and  Samia,  with  freight  rates;  (9)  lake  freig^lita  on  N«\i<(«X  \9SS^^  T^^^  V^ 
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Bnfi'alo;  <10)  niilroad  freight!  o 

nbipmenCB  ISeCt  ftom  Detroit  U.  „ -      .  .     ., 

lahe  Bbipmenls  1683  from  MilwAokeis  to  Kingaton  and  Montreal,  wii^  freight  n 
(i:l)  ebipotenta  to  Canfula  in  1883,  originating  in  Chicago;  (14}  valne  of  eiportib] 
lake  from  Cbicsgo  to  Canaila  from  1877  to  1HH3,  iuclaBive;  (15}  lake  freighta, Chicago 
to  Bnffalo,  for  Wheat  and  com,  front  1857  to  1883,  inclnaive ;  (16)  wheat  moTemco^ 
Dnlnfb.  lS83-'e4. 

Flour  and  grain  rtetivtd  at  and  ikipped /rom  Uonlrtal/or  tkirig  gt^ri  ({acIwlJRji  fraj^' 
irkeal,  torn,  peai,  oalf,  and  bar'ty). 

RBCEIPTB  OF  FLOPB. 


BmmU.   l' 

use 

t%»e'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

::':::j  ill 

iE:::; 

'  i.o«i,i;s  ! 

;.:"■.'    m'.m  1 

I.ISO.OM 

8BtPUEyT8  or  FLOUR. 


1IM,T3]  I  IMS S«S,1M 


RECEIPTS  OF  GRAIN, 


BuiliiU. 

?^?S 

«.«« 

330'0M 

IS.  410 

2.011,602 
f;  735:  084 

7TMM 
l.«».87» 

ss 

IMI 

l.NiS.477 

m.3M  1 

317.  cm 

TO,  MS 

m: 

z.mB.sor, 

roi.onE 

1*71 

S.1TI,7B7 

tIt^mb 

i.]i>r»i 

^\^ 

t,m:n\ 

702.879 
4,«M,1B1 

i.raMM 

as 

MM 
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Flomr  and  grain  reeeitedal  aud  thippedfrow  MoMlreal,  4'c. — Continued. 

8HIFUEKTS  OF  QHillf. 


28.  ass 


ios.iis 


1,075 

a>,oag 


7S7,>3S 

i,s7s.Gai 


8,006.835  .       7I»,23V 


«a3,irj«  I     4S1.3IW 


5,*W,3«! 
S.«L3.»tf 


,Mfl,2B9|  1,1!7,W5 

los^laciT  I  2,e3i!s«i 

,S33,  ISt  3.081,  STt 

^IHI,«S4  3,  133,  HB 

BT!.t5u  i.sca,en 


118.  tM 

IS3.SK! 


Krimrlf  front  Canada  of  Jlour  oird  irAmf  in  the  j/eart  iptoijitd. 
[  t-lKlI  ;hi  rDdlDK  Judh  30.  J 


fiiuttb. 
4,»Tfl.T41 

a:  Ml.  217 
4,sia.ozs 
a,  (TO.  aw 

as 

ES:S 

a,5M.(B;i 
s;»e7.iM 

u«  of  C. 

4Tl,Slfi 
M(i.SI7 
8M.1flS 

410,431 
bU.Ml 

twi.iii 

400.730 

4S0,Mfl 

TdmI. 

KotpnducaorCuidR. 

Wliul.        Flour. 

ToMl. 

lBra-'T3 

M7l-^*  

sSi 
III 

7,813,400 

♦.Tztais 

11,183,  7M 

S.I)3S.ia3  .       9, ill 
S,42».M2        U,4SS 
3,«T0,S«          ftltM 
8,177.087  '       4.481 
1,1<U,>«0         i.m 
*,llS,70i!|       a,Sl4 

las'  s^ 

s:4».o«2 

Mri-7g 

im-Ti 

KS 

IgTS-TS 

3.  «£.a7o 

Note.— FloQF  mlnird  toiu  cqaiTBlenl  wbMl  in  ''lolal  bathsls." 

Tbe  receipts  of  (frain  anrl  Hour  {rwluued  to  its  tquivalant  wheat)  at  Moutreal  ji 
Graml  Trnnk  Knilwuv  and  tbe  Lucliiue  Caual  from  1854  to  1867  iiiclusive  were  as  ti 
luwit(ldM  to  l^Muo  retiimBoliluiiiablH): 


I(S67 10. 796,576 
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It  will  be  seen  fri>iu  the  above  tigurex  that  no  retnni^  conld  be  obtaineil  for  the 
yeara  1^54  to  It^  inclusive.  From  li«l  to  I86T,  iuclnsive,  th«  re«eipM  were Dot^ 
viiled.     The  uext  table  ahowa  the  receipts  from  l^BS  to  ll^,  inclaaive,  and  dividel 


T^ 

Onud  Trunk 

I«cbtlM 
Cuul. 

BfiMt. 

tl&Si 

ia.sia.ul 

13.Sr3.tei 

ggSl! 

imam 

187* 

Ofitning  and  ttoiing  of  tiarigalio»  at  Hontrtal  and  Kingston,  fr 


1M« 

S,  MT.  dis 

S,S13,XW 
S,BH,UI 

sw 

BM 

^ 

1I1.W1,      - 

aKd  Kingtlom,  fro 

H  16:i4  to  1883 

bolAygss 

April  3S 

April  28 

April  »4 

April  18 

April*. 

April*. 
I  April  10 

April  U 

April  n 
!  AiirilZS 
.  April  13 

April  10 
I  AprillB 

April  22 

Anil  IT 

April  29 
.  April  Ig 
,  Aprils. 

!  April  3S 

I  April  37 
I  April  17 

i  UarobSO ,  ueetabeta. 

!April£4 DHSmberlfl. 

I  Apriln DaoemlwrS  . 

.Aprilai jMinrj- 2,  IM 

I  April  II .1  DH«mb«rB.. 

I  April  2T '  I>Hemb«rIS. 


Deccnibere '  AprillD.. 

Dtccmbeii: April  17... 

" ■-— "  '  Aprils... 


Dectmber  13  .._..'  April 2.-. 


Deccmbrr  II  _  

Dewmberl I  Aprils.. 

n 1 — »»  Aprils  ... 

April  1«... 


I>e«mb«-31 

December  T _, 

DwenbcrU AprtllS 


.,  Aprils 


DcKcmber  1< !  UarobtS  .. 

DvceBiherlS |  Aprllll.... 

D«c«mber 8. . . . . . .   Aprils..... 

]}ec«Dib*r> I  UarefaSl... 

Decembers i  AprilI7  ... 

December  18 April  IS  ... 

DMwmberl liarcblS... 

DeeeioberB April  2Z — 

" berM |  AprilM.... 

Uanbn  .. 

AprillD  ... 

Aprils 

Aprils  .... 

Husbll... 

April  SI.... 

llHcbSS... 

April  i:.... 
lUreb7.... 


.<  DeremberlO. 
.[  JaauTT B. ISIS. 
■  '-nnanr  1 18TO. 
xmberSS. 
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and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  from  sea  at  the  fori  of  Montreal  fro. n  1854  to  1883, 

both  years  inclusive. 


rs. 


I  - 


^^rt 

GroBH 

yo. 

tonnage. 

258 

70, 910 

197 

48.154 

247 

71,321 

227 

67,740 

225 

78,809 

230 

M,600 

259 

121,  5.59 

574 

261.  793 

.571 

265,243 

504 

209,  242 

Years. 


1864. 

1865. 

1866 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 


No. 


378 
358 
516 
464 
253 
261 
340 
346 
435 
422 


Gross 
toDoage. 


Years. 


No. 


|i 


161.901 
152.943 
205. 775 
199.053 
160.553 
168.824 
228,121 
247. 313 
311.567 
807,453 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
,:  1881 
II  1882 
i    1883 


Gross 
tonnage. 


384 

306,782 

354 

297. 8e» 

337 

285,609 

303 

279,197 

325 

809,261 

300 

349. 712 

374 

427, 057 

400 

484.028 

347 

873,412 

335 

489. 74] 

Ilowing  stateineut  shows  the  average  freight  ou  a  bushel  of  wheat  fVoni  Chi- 
Montreal,  l»y  water,  via  lakes  aud  Kingston  and  canals,  during  the  years- 

Itate^  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  on  whe^tj  per  bushel, 
1851  to  Ir^OO  no  records  were  kept  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  in  Montreal  or  Chicago.] 


s. 


Cents. 


20.37 
26.00 
16.00 
1&50 
18.50 
18.50 


Years. 


Cents. 


1867 

--1 
17.50  1 

1868 

17.50 
16.00 
16.00 
14.50 
21.50 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

I  Cents,  ji 


Ycain. 


1873 1    18.50 

1874 1    12.50 

1875 !    11.00 


Tears. 


1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


10.00 

10.00 

8.50 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Cents. 
t 

8.5<V 
11.75 
9.70 
7.75 
8.6<^ 


—Including  tolls,  transfer,  and  towing  charges  on  canals. 

—At  Kingston  the  grain  is  transferrM  into  barges;  the  standard  size  contains  18,000  to* 

dels  of  wheat. 

L,  the  cost  of  freight  on  a  barrel  of  floor  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  (by  the- 
rood  ront«)  was:  Month  of  October,  by  rail,  |1.20;  by  water,  fl.lO;  .month 
ober,  by  rail.  $1.40. 


^ates  of  freight  on  grain  y  per  480  pounds  j  from  Montreal  to  lAverpoolj  for  a  serif 

of  years. 

[From  1851  to  1860  no  records  kept. J 


Sail.    I  Steam. 


«.  d. 

7  10 

8  7 


5 
5 
4 
4 

6 


8 
2 


4  10 


#.  d. 


10 
6 


4 

10 


5  10 


4 

5 


10 

104 

5 
8* 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 


SaU. 

1 
Steam. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

6    2 

6    54 

5    0 

5    6 

6    5 
6    4 

6  4 

8  10 

9    7 

5    8 

5  lOi 

5  11 

6    0 

5    5 

5    5 

Rail  freight  rates  per  \Q(^  pounds^  Chicago  to  Montreal. 

0  to  I860  no  rail  transportation  through  Canada.    From  1861  to  1879  no  records  kept  appar- 
i  cannot  find  any  person  who  was  acquainted  with  the  going  rates  at  time  of  writing  this.] 


Tears. 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Cents, 

.- V • • • 
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Lake  ikipments  from  Toledo,  1883. 


Cereals. 


To    Mon- 
treal vU 
Kingatoo. 


ButksU. 

Wheat 553.296 

Corn 710.000 

OaU 2,000 

Total 1.S6S.388 


ToStfoiA. 


BnAeU. 


71 C3 


Freight  per  6itfA#L— September  1  to  November  28,  to  KinicstOD,  5  craits :  September  1  to  SeptMsber 
15.  to  Montreal,  7|  cents ;  September  17  to  November  28,  to  Montreal,  7]  cents. 

FreighU  on  wheat  from  Toledo  to  Buffalo,  hif  lake,  1883. 


Date. 


.  Bate.   I. 


April  27  to  May  11 2* 

May  12  to  June  1 1| 

June  2  to  Jane  8 2 

June  9  to  June  17 1} 

June  18  to  June  28 :  2 

June  29  to  Augast  7 '  1} 


Date. 


I 


Bat«. 


(Mi. 

August  8  to  August  28 !i 

August  29  to  September  16 Q 

September  17  to  September  27 i 

September  28  to  October  9 SI 

October  10  to  November  15 Si 

November  16  to  November  28 ^ 


Railroad  freights  per  100  pounds  grain,  Toledo. 


Date. 


To  Balti- 
more. 


To  K«w 
York. 


CttUt. 

Jaouary  1  to  April  17 19| 

April  18  to  November  21 16$ 

November  23  to  December  31 20| 


CenU. 


^ 

^ 


Lake  shipments  from  Detroit  to  Kingston  and  Montreal,  1H83. — WHieat,  375,460  bosheU; 
corn,  71,0t>4  Inishels,  also  193,741  bushels  wheat  to  other  points  not  specified. 

Freight  per  bushel  on  wheat — To  Kingston:  September  1,  5  cents;  October  15, iH 
cents;  November  15,  5^  cents.  To  Montreal:  July  1,  G^  cents;  Angnst  1,  6f  cenU'- 
August  15, 7f  cents;  September  15,  7^  cents;  October  1,  ^  cents ;  October  15, 7^ cents: 
November  1,  7|  cents ;  November  15,  8  cents. 

Lake  shipments  from  Milwaukee  to  Kingston  and  Montreal,  l^ffQ, 


To- 


KingstoD 
Montreal. 


Wheat. 


BushsU. 

270,250 

84.900 


Total 359^150 


Com. 


BushsU. 

258.  U4 
18.000 

278.1M 


Freight  charges  {per  bushel)  to  Kingston. 

Wheat. — June  11  to  July  19,  4f  cents;  August  3,5  cents;  August  10  to  17, 6|  cents; 
August  20  and  25.  7  cents ;  September  12,  7^  cents. 

Corn. — May  7  and  8,6  cents;  June  8  and  9,  4  cents;  June  11,  4f  cents;  July  7  to 
21,  4i  cents  ;  July  28  and  August  1, 5  cents ;  Augnst  9, 6icent« ;  September  5, 7^ cents. 

Wheat  to  Montreal,  shipped  on  private  terms,  but  averaged  2^  cents  over  Kingston 
rates.    Dates  when  shipped  July  7  and  20,  August  11  and  September  24. 

Corn  to  Montreal,  2^  above  Kingston  rate.  Only  one  cargo  taken,  date  not  le- 
ported. 
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Shipments  to  Canada  originating  in  Chicago  i7i  1883. 


To— 


Montreal 

Kingston — 
Other  point*. 

Total  . 


Flour. 


Barrels. 
2,668 


1,055 


3,723 


Wheat 


Bushels  ' 

340,183  I 

483.137  , 

49,448  I 


872, 76^ 


Com. 


Bushels. 
767,629 
1.846,156 
1, 238, 532 


3. 852, 316 


Oats. 


'Kye. 


Bttshels, 

Bushels. 

18,500 

44,789 

44,789 


18,500 


T'olne  of  exports  by  lake  from  Chicago  to  Canada  {includitig  flour^  grainy  beef  pork,  lardy 

hides,  broom  corn,  seeds,  hard  wood,  lumber,  cf  c. ) 

1877 $4,399,675 

187H 3,206,261 

i»79 2,962,260 

18j«i 3,875,279 

ia-*l 2.883,2:W 

18?*2 3,973,t^4 

liKJ 3,193,850 

Zxike  freights^  Chicago  to  Buffalo,'  average  rate  on  wheat  and  corn  per  bushel,  from  1857  to 

1883,  both  yeurs  inclusive. 


Years. 

Wheat, 
bushel 

60 
pounds. 

Cents. 
9.89 
3.76 
5.08 

Com,  1 

bushel  • 

56      1 

pounds.; 

1 
Cents.  1 
8.61 
3.25 
4.60  I 

Years. 

Wheat,    Corn, 
bushel    bush«>l  . 
60            56      ! 
pounds,  pounds. 

1 
Cents.     CenU. 
12.34       11.41 

6.  67  1      5. 43  ' 
7. 14  1      6. 05  1 
6.81  1      6.27  1 
5.88         5.43 

7.  62  1      7.  06  1 
11.46  1     10.54  , 

7.62  .      7.20 
4.03  ,      3.67  ' 
1                ' 

Year*. 

1 

Wheat,     Cora, 

bushel    bushel 

60            56 
pouuds.  pounds. 

1857 

1866 

1867  

1868  

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1875 

1876 

1877 

187Q 

1879 

1880 

1881  

1882 

1883 

1 

1  Cents. 
...       3.42 
...1      8.11 
...i      3.57 
...;      3.17 
...       4.72 
...1      6.64 
...       8.40 
. . .       2. 50 
...|      3.50 

CenU. 
3.08 

1858 

2.60 

1859 

3.23 

1860 

1881 

9. 89        &  92  , 
11.53       10.56 
10.49         0.60  > 

2.78 
4.28 

1862 

5.15 

1863     

1864 

7.51 
9.58 
9.78 

6.56  , 
8.94 
9.07  ' 

1 

2.92 
2.00 

1865          

1874 

3.00 

Wheat  movement  at  Dulvth,  Minn. 

From  the  following  statement  it  appears  that  about  one-seventh  of  the  lake  exports 
of  wheat  from  Dnlntli,  Minn.,  of  the  crop  of  1883,  were  shipped  to  Canadian  jwrts: 

•                                                                 Bushels  of  wheat. 
Shipped  from  Duluth  from  September  6,  1883,  to  September  14,  1884 6, 930, 9:^8 

To  Buffalo  for  home  use  and  interior  trade 3, 745,  480 

To  Buffalo  for  Eastern  markets 1,883,887 

Total 5,ri29.3(>3 

To  Canadian  porta 1,017, 125 

To  Erie,  Toledo,  Milwaukee,  and  Detroit 284,500 

Total C.  030, 988 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  carriage  now  and  twenty-three  years  ago,  a  writer  in  a 
Western  newspaper  (August,  1884)  says:  "Attention  has  Jjcen  widely  called  of  late 
to  the  surprising  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation  between  America  and  Eng- 
land. Mr.  TroUope's  book  on  America  gave  in  1861  the  expen.ses  attached  to  the  tran.«i- 
portation  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  as  69  cents.  A  similar 
quantity  of  wheat,  we  are  told,  has  been  carried  between  the  same  cities  for  15  ciMits, 
and  this  ha-i  beyond  a  question  been  done  at  a  profit,  for  neither  railroads  nor  steam- 
ship lines  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  freight  at  a  loss.     Decrease  in  the  actual  ex- 

H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3 30 
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jtenses  of  transportation  should  be  credited  with  a  small  part  of  the  difference, shamr 
com)>etition  l>etween  the  great  transportation  rontes  with  still  another  share  of  tkii 
reduction,  while  the  improvements  in  the  great  lake  routes  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Erie  Canal  tolls  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  reductions.  But  for  the  redneed 
charges  on  grain  l>etween  the  West  and  Europe  the  farmers  of  the  West  would  be  ef- 
fectually barred  out  of  the  markets  of  Europe.'' 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  barley  (in  bushels)  from  Canada  into 
the  United  States  for  a  series  of  years : 


Cii»t4>raa diatrictft.     ,   1883-'84.       188^83.      1981-82.   .   18dO-'8l.   i   1879-*80.       1878-'79.      1877-U 


I-    _._ 


BtuKO*.      Bu9keU.       BuskeU.      ButheU. 


Chicaf(o,  III 

Milwaukee,  Wis , 

MiDneeota,  Minn 

Huron.  Mich   

Detroit,  Mich ' 

Miami,  Ohio 

Sanduaky,  Ohio 

CQ^'aho^a,  Ohio | 

Erie,  Pa 

Bulfalo  Creek.  X.  Y... 

Niagara,  N.  Y  

Geneaee.  N.  Y 

Opwego,  N.  Y 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y... 

Oawegatchio,  K.  Y 

Champlain.  N.  Y 

Vermont,  Vt 

All  other  diatricta 


0,984 
30,758 

2,707 
256,986 
209,852 
117, 582 


183,596 
113,990 
159 
859.902 
429,357 


347,798 

81,883 

91 

1.456,865 

1,207,486 

52,986 


79.155 

129,236 

78 

608,579 

190,850 

56,935 


Bmksis. 
45.900 


1,200 

27.076 

1,  854, 324 

787.046 

716,000 

3,330,586 

98.730 

517,  264 

518. 107 

118.668 

2,252 


85,584 

*2,*i04,  722 

355,789 

363,719 

4.  491,  288 

74,903 

305,942 

468,628 

183. 516 

(*) 


138,621 
143,310 

1,997,008 
629.486 
281,483 

4.  449. 401 
100,415 
345,075 
900,238 
115.776 
(*) 


47, 752 
121, 373 

1, 795. 205 
509,195 
197,458 

4,537.450 
113,302 
181,'828 
742,922 
148. 842 
(♦) 


107 

308,542 

64.262 

46.606 


Bu^ids, 

"40.622 

112 

267.880 

52,836 


16,714 


1.252.854 

434,228 

11,353 

4. 218. 471 

58.514 

72,923 

867.903 

198,128 

(*) 


17,797 

39.638 

1,135,962 

317, 381 

34,246 

8.111.871 

21.189 

174 

180.928 

88,186 

(•) 


Chicago,  lU 153,720 

Milwaukee,  Wie 25, 500 

Minne4»ota,  Minn 64 

Huron.  Mich    949,622 

Detroit.  Mich 268, 825 

Miami.  Ohio 91,722 

^<andnak V,  Ohio 

Cu vahoga,  Ohio 172, 970 

Ene,  Pa 226, 748 

BnflEalo  Creek,  N.  Y . . .  887, 994 

Niagara.  N.Y 509,049 

GeneHee.  N.  Y 61, 446 

Oswego,  N.  Y 3, 024, 599 

Cape  Vinc«nt,  N.  Y  . . .  2. 415 

Oawpgatchie,  N.  Y 21, 630 

Champlain.  N.  Y 181,654 

Vermont.  Vt 96, 425 

A 11  other  diatricta  (*) 

Total 6,674,388 


292,617 
67,978 


86.403 


1, 149. 306 
562.214 
213.568 


423,880 
505,447 

1.  744.  511 
908,824 
J49,  397 

3.726.  424 

63, 420 

120.409 

205.000 

129.546 

(*) 


208.692 
129.962 
153.383 

173,"  919 
201.  578 
715.  931 
613. 754 

73.895 
2,767,306 

18,910 
205.289 
195. 432 

42.505 

(*) 


26.457 

31.453 

50.461 

5,773 

67.114 

148. 187 

840,187 

530.864 

48.428 

2,106,560 

50.162 

57.618 

136.091 

82.506 

<*) 


32.846 

89,672 

5,128 


29.499 
117,717 
823.045 
397.508 

37,806 
2. 821. 787. 

52,129 
285.765 
105. 071 

11.791 

(•) 


10, 262. 541     5,  586,  959*   8. 681.  951  j  4, 210, 882 


246 

70.840 

63.987 

42.889 

5.260 

133.910 

144,746 

741,386 

658.343 

81.278 

8, 219, 122 

10,123 

145.379 

104. 944 

68,493 

(*) 


Ml  47} 

m 

20llt!8 
57,» 

32,172 


137.417 

men 

W4,Wf 
17,191 

4.  on,  48 

at.  Ml 

mm 

a2,4U 


Total 8.596,122   10,021.095   12,147,924     9, 460, 155  |  7. 096, 505     5,808.792      8^720.49l 


Cuatoma  diatricta.         1876-'77.      1875-76.      1874-75.      1873-74.       1872-*73.   '   1871-72.      1870-71. 


lt.7» 


MS 

«.!« 
37.  •» 

2,256 
1S.«S 

285. 73» 

476, 1» 

lO,7» 

70, »» 

8.171,814 


174,811 

251,206 

11, 7« 


5.490.946  •    4.796,«8 


No  report. 


'*  Tbe  only  ports  in  the  Oswej^o  customs  districts  that  import  barley  are  Oswego, 
Fair  Ilaven/and  Sodus  Point.  The  imports  at  the  port  of  Oswego  during  the  crop  year 
of  lH83-'84,  were:5,147,39:Um8hels;  at  Fair  Haven,  109,002  bnshels ;  at  Sodus  Point, 
74,191  bushels.  Crop  year  of  188*2- 8:J,  Oswego,  4,'245,9(>2  bushels ;  Fair  Haven,  202,0.')3 
bushels ;  Sodus  Point,  43,333  bushels.  Crop  year  of  l«yi-*82,  Oswego,  4.435,401  bosh- 
els;  Fair  Haven,  14,000  bushels.  Crop  year  1880-'81,  Oswego,  4,348J37  bushels;  Fair 
Haven,  189,313  bushels.  Crop  year  1879-*80,  Oswego,  3,972,389  bushels;  Fair  Haven. 
246,082  bushels.  Crop  year  1878-79,  Oswego,  2,961,874  bushels ;  Fair  Haven,  149,997 
bushels.  Cropyear  1877-78,  Oswego,  3,972,736  bushels;  Fair  Haven,  126,756  bushels. 
Previous  to  1877  there  were  no  imports  of  barley  at  Fair  Haven  ;  the  fignrea  anteced- 
ent to  this  date  in  the  above,  therefore,  represent  the  imports  at  Oswego. 

*'The  total  imports  of  barley  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  doriug  tbe  last 
fourteen  crop  years  aggregate  103,054,618  bushels. 

'*ln  the  annexed  table  we  have  separated  the  above  imports  showing  the  qnaoti- 
ties  shipped  eastward  and  westward — the  divislou  being  points  of  imports  above 
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Crop  JM«.  '  ™{S.^i.     w^«M-'^d.        Toui. 

Buskili.    ,    SutMl.        BulktU, 

'   7.»ims3        smoea      a,ue.i23 

I   a.MS.W7     1,872,  sfti     io,(Bi.raa 

s.maiw     s.s(i»,7»3     i2,i4i.n4 

I    8.MJ,ST0       1,112,5HJ        f^MO.lSt 

'  a.Bu.m*       *«.iai      t,oi(«,sos 

I    4,I«B,MB         SI».MJ        8,W»8,7W 

I   B,m,70B       52S.7ai       fl,7a>,«o 

s.iiii,fi«  ,  i.vta.va      8,871,388 

- T.SB^KTB  a.TOT.Ses'  lO.JfJMl 

<.BS4.«0U  7ri2,a50  I  S.H«,HS 

S,S(H»,0S3  1«1.2M  I  S,B§1,1»1 

4,10i.«74  107,708  4,illi.B8a 

5.173.814  317,133  S.4M,1MS 

4,IIM,7M  I  aa,719  «,7««.4t8 

the  Uiliil  iitiantity  designed  for  etutera  sbipiuent  of  tbe  urop  of  Ir)d3-'tf4,  Os* 
iCBivi-d  39.49  i>er  cent. ;  18ea-'83,  50.B5  per  cent,  i  l&41-'8a,  50.05  per  cent. ; 
,  .Vi.O'J  ptT  cent,  i  1(*7!>-'H0,  60,06  per  cent.  ;  ISTtJ-Tg,  60.08  per  cent. ;  1877-78, 
r  cfut ;  lS76-'77,  60.34  pi-r  cent. ;  I'-TS-'Te,  49.33  per  cent. ;  ie74-'75,  57.2M  per 
l-7;t-~'l,  60.17  per  cent.;  1872-73.  68.77  per  cent.;  1871-72,  6!i.!«  perct-i.t.; 
,  69.46  |>er  cent. 

folluwiiiKtublewillahowtbeqnfuitityof  barley  imported  at  tbe  port  of  Oe»eeo 
thB  lu»t  looTtceii  crop  years,  with  tbe  total  importa  at  other  jiorta  combined  : 


12,147.104 

D,4K0,  lU 


But/xtU 

rha  total  imports  of  Canada  barley  into  tbe  United  States  of  tbe  crop  of 
,  Oswfgo  retelTed  3«i.<il  per  cent. ;  crop  yeut  188!J-'B3, 44.82  per  cent. ;  crop  j  not 
:.  36.r.l  per  cent. ;  crop  year  18H0-'81,  47.02  per  cent, ;  lH79-'80,  55.99  per  tent,  j 
I,  .■)5.79  pi-r  cent. ;  1877-78,  58.01  per  cent. ;  lB76-'77,  45.32  per  cent. ;  187:^-76, 
r  d-nt. ;  1874-75,  49.63  percent.  ;  1873-74,  57.21  per  cent. ;  1872-7:1,  67.0-i  |wr 
1871-72,  58.62.  per  cent ;  1870-71,  66.12  per  cent. 


,t™.ai..ri.i.. 

I883-'S1. 
BuihiU. 

BaihiU. 

IS,  771 

lJ«l-'82. 

1«80-'61. 

l«7e-'80. 

BulAtli. 

48,847 
40,  M7 

04.878 
758.143 

187S-'78. 

BiuKtU. 
1S,S&9 

S,M6 

BuihiU. 

S'S.:::::'::::. 

a,2» 

2U,0S1 

».t::::; 

....       S<,204 

47, 2M 
S8S,7S« 

88. 878 
3!l,»78 
4.342 

S1,l»8 
7§7.g7i 

SSfcIBB 

,!!S 

187. 7«e 
ai.avi 

18.  Bit 

(■) 

M 

66.888 

n 

=;«:::::■ 

::::::::;;::::: 

iS 

dlstrlclB 

'.'.'.:■. raa 

,««• 

1,OT8,37S 

1.128.888 

841.820 

1.  (03,411 
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Stalrment  ikoieing  the  U>l«l  import*  of  barltf  malt  la  bMAeb,  ^o, — ConUniied. 


CnitonudliMGU. 

ISTT-Tg. 

i87S.-77. 

is«-7e. 

IMi-'JS. 

lBTB-7i. 

1.171) 

«e.B!T 

IBl-Tl 

H„„„   m.b 

tO.J5D 
182.  TOO 

(■> 

1«,1S1 

loi  SIS 
sw 

I.»8 

S.171 

S:s:«,iiT ::;:;.::: 

6.7M 

"  "s.sio' 

is,  Ml 
«,sss 

as.sna 

■"■),« 

nnt 

KM 

nugsii.Jr.T.., 

0.w.KO,N.Y 

g.gM 

urn 

7,«M 

AllolberdiitVict* 

TM«I 

SSI,  MS 

314,139 

»a.iM4 

IST,>34 

184.  e«i 

IT0,M1 

m.at 

"The  impDile  (luring  the  thirteen  fiscal  years  i 
value  of  t5,074.476  at  the  poits  ..f  expnrlation  in 
wep)  dinlricl  during  the  past  eii  jeara  cuinpriie  ii 
Soiliis  Point.    The  first  receipts  at  Fair  Haven  w 

( Tlie  above  flgnres  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Stillniau,  Oswe^,  N.  V.) 

SHIPMBNTB   DP    CANADA    CATTLI. 

Tbo  Bhipnu'utB  of  Cauailft  cattle  to  Ihe  Uuited  Statcti  have  been  very  large  ^•'^ 
year  (Septen)l)er  10, 1861)  thou  far.    The  principal  point  of  delivervU  at  Buffalo,  tf^j 
Kn  li'HB  ttian  2,000  head  were  on  sale  at  the  Iliillalo  cattle-;arda  on   tbe  l^th  of  s^m' 
t*iul>i-r,  lOtM,  live  or  six  loads  of  which  woi.'  sent  forward  to  LtverpiHil,  England—- - 
bond.     On  the  damn  day  one  dealer  sold  li.'iOO  bead  Bleers,  Ihe  In  raeat  Dnic)>er  *■ — "* 
eold  by  one  person  in  any  one  day.     Canadinu  vessel  owners  complain  of  the  k.— ^ 
u  trunk  lines,  as  they  reduce  rates  to  so  low  a  ii£^ — - 
n  the  Montreal  and  Quebec  route  can  scarcely  k— 
n  from  the  I'uited  States  Atlantic  porta. 


n  the  grtai  Am 
innni'lhal  the  Atlantic  steam 

up  or  "dovin  "  with  the  rates 


THE  COAL  TEADE  OF  BUFFALO. 

Biiffulo,  as  a  shipping  point  for  coal,  is  the  most  prominent  of  the  United  Sta  — 
lake  ports,  and  in  tne  near  fnture,  from  indications  observable,  business  n-ill  amn:^ 
colossal  proportions.  The  receipts  and  shipnieuts  increase  annually  in  a  ratio  whi^^ 
a  fe«-  years  since,  would  have  been  deemed  sint])ly  impossible.  The  facilities  =rf 
rapi<l  hau<lling  by  chutes,  &,c.,  the  enlartjed  tonnnge  at  the  disposal  of  the  lake  tra^r" 

K>rtntion  companies,  as  well  as  the  sail-vesHels  and  barges  owned  by  iudividna^  J 
inking  gniin,  ore,  and  Inniher  from  the  West,  seeking  return  cargoes  at  lowniles  ' 
flreiKht,  are  factors  which  draw  the  coal  to  this  port  lor  distribution.  Lines  of  pi"*' 
]H'lkrs  now  ply  on  Ihe  lakes  in  connection  with  several  of  the  roat  companies,  a*^ 
as  tht-y  are  a,  paying  investment  a  fnrther  incrcnse  in  their  nnmber  may  be  ex|H'cIe*f- 
Uailniads  centering  here  are  beconiinj^  more  nnnierous  year  by  year.  With  a  "  free  "" 
iliU-  Canal,  donbtless  that  channel  will  be  made  avnilable  for  transjiortatiou  of  coal 
eiiKt  to  a  greater  extent  at  low  rates  of  fieighl.  Mannfacturies  of  all  binds  are  uinJ- 
lijilying  rsjiidly,  and  Buffalo  bids  fair  in  a  fi-w  years  to  be  a  great  manufactnring 

ilio  conl  trade  of  Buffalo  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  receipts  and  sbi)!- 


ANTHRACITB   COAL. 


The  production  of  anthracite  eoal 
dm  ring  about  rt  per  cent,  of  the  qiiai 
was  na  follows: 


c^hu.vlkiL]  I     L^lilgb     '  WyoDibR  . 


I  Orrwt  (one,  i  I 
.      fl.  0S4,  S»0  I 

'  T.  112,  SOI  I 
.)    e,tlW.ST7 

e,ati,7is 

I  0.221.1)34  I 

.  S,  IBS,  »42  I 

;  S.  2B2.  2M 

I  (l,IH)U.32a 

.  7,S5+,742 


'B.TSS  21.S;7.»M 

«,4M  20, 14S.  1*1 

•6  IM  l«<TI2.4n 

■4. 158  lS.SI11.un 

■>i,  377  20,  res.  171 

■■  SOT  IT.  005,  M! 
r^.2R3  ,     20.24^019 

:i.2™  23.437,14) 
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The  Bhipmenta  for  1881  were  divided  among  the  following  lines  of  transportation  or 
nteresttt : 


Interest. 


Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. . 

]>high  Talley  RaihtMd 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 

l>elsware.  Lackawanna  and  'W'estem 

Railroad 

I>elaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 


Gross  tons. 


Interest. 


6, 040. 376 
S,  721, 869 
4, 085, 423 

4.888.009 
3, 211, 406 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company . . . 

Pennsylrania  Coal  Company. 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  western 
Railroad  Comi>any 

Total  cross  tons 


Gross  tons. 


2,211.368 
1,475,380 

465,280 


28,  500, 016 


48.M  per  oent.  from  the  Wyoming ;  18.58  per  cent  from  the  Lehigh ;  and  32.46  per  cent,  from  the 
Schuylkill  region. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interest  includes  the  Shamokin,  Lykens  Valley,  and 
some  Wyoming  coal ;  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Railroad,  the  varions  grades  of 
Schuylkill ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  one  foarth  Wyoming  and  three-fourths  Le- 
Tiigh  ;  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  one-half  Lehigh  and  one- half  Wyoming ; 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western 
Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Railroail — all  from  Wyominj^. 

The  shipments  from  the  mines  for  1861  may  he  estimated  in  the  following  propor- 
tions in  the  absence  of  exact  figures : 

*  By  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad— one- seventh  westward,  six-sevenths  east- 
ward. 

By  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad — one-sixth  north,  balance  to  New  York  and  northeast. 

*  By  Central  Railroad  New  Jersey — nearly  all  to  tide-water. 

*By  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad — 1,250,000  tons  north;  balance 
to  New  York  and  northeast. 

*  By  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Companv — half  north  ;  half  south. 
By  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company — north  and  west. 

*  By  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company — all  north  from  the  mines. 
By  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad — east  and  west. 

The  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  carried  on  the  New  York  State  canals,  in  both 
directions  (east  and  west),  as  stated  by  the  canal  auditor,  was  as  follows  iu  the 
years  specified: 


Year. 


1872 
1«T8 
1«74 
1«75 
1876 


Net  tons. 


086,793 
067,503 
840,820 
1, 013, 829 
759,374 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Net  tons. 


1, 015, 239 
681.400 
810, 517 
762,598 
902, 214 


There  is  a  coal  mined  iu  Sullivan  County,  Pennsylvania,  called  the  **  Loyal  Sock 
Anthracite,''  which  is  shipped  over  the  State  Line  and  Sullivan  Railroad  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  railroads.  The  output  is  not  included  in  the  statistics  here 
given.     The  product  for  the  past  ten  years  compares  as  follows: 


Years. 


1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 


54,066 
35,267 
33,896 
16,522 
30,000 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


23.000 
37,000 
50,000 
65.000 
90,000 


The  inspectors  of  mines,  in  their  report  for  1880  (the  census  year)  give  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  output  of  the  anthracite  coal  collieries  of  Pennsylvania, 


*  These  lines  also  shipped  small  lots  by  Srie  Canal  east  and  west. 
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dividing  the  region  into  certain  districts  for  convenience  of  inspection  of  ventllt- 
tion,  &c. : 


Distriott. 


1.  Pottoville  district 

2.  Shenandoah  district 

3.  Shamokin  district 

4.  Wilkes  Barre  district 

5.  Eastern  district  of  Luxeme  and  Lackawanna  Counties. 
/6,  Sonthem  district  of  Lazeme  and  Carbon  Counties 


Gross  ton 
miaei 


3,788,51 


Total  gross  tons 

Total  number  of  employes,  inoladin£  miners,  laborers,  and  men  and  boys  outside  and 
inside 


24,«58L''* 


78, 


The  above  fifnires  include  the  coal  used  in  the  mines  and  sold  to  employte,  averaging 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  marketed. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  location  of  the  oollieriee  in 
anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania, divided  into  districts  and  three  regions: 

SCHUYLKILL  RBOION. 

First  or  Southern  coalfield, — Lykens  Valley  district,  5 :  Lorberry  district,  5; 
and  West  Schnylkill  district,  41 ;  Panther  Creeic  district,  8;  total,  50  collieries. 

Second  or  Afahanoy  coal  ^M^.— Shamokin  district,  20;  West  Mahanoy  district,  51 
East  Mahanoy  district,  9 ;  total,  80  collieries. 

The  products  of  the  Lykens  Valley,  Lorberry,   East  and  West  Schayllnll, 
Shamokin  mines  are  shipped  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  excepting 
small  |)ercentage  in  the  Shamokin  district  which  takes  the  Northern  Central  Railroa^^ 
The  bulk  of  the  West  and  East  Mahano)'  mines  product  is  shipped  by  the  Philiv>  - 
delphia,  and  Reading  Railroad,  as  only  twelve  use  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  an^Ef 
one  the  Northern  Central  Railroad. 

LBHIOH  RBOIOK. 

Middls  coal  field, — Green  Mountain  basin,  2;  Black  Creek  basin,  15;  Hazeltoo 
baHin,  10 ;  Beaver  Meadow  basin,  5 ;  total,  32  collieries. 

The  products  of  the  above  mines,  with  few  exceptions,  are  shipped  over  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad;  the  exceptions  are  b^^  the  Lehigh  and  Susquenanna  Railroad  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

WTOMIMO  RKGION. 

Northern  coal  fi^ild. — Plymouth  district,  17;  Wilkes  Barre  district,  'S5;  Pittston 
diHtrict,  22:  Scranton  district,  38;  Carbondale  district,  19;  total,  139  collieries. 

The  shipments  from  these  districts  are  divided  as  follows:  19  collieries  by  the  Le- 
high Valley  Railroad,  35  by  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  56  by  the  Lacka- 
wanna and  Blossburg  division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad, 
17  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  1  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Turk  Railroad,  and  3  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company. 

Grand  total  collieries  in  the  antliracite  coal  region,  302. 

The  anthracite  collieries  lie  so  scattered  over  the  very  large  territory  containing 
the  coal  beds  that  it  is  diihcnlt  to  give  exact  distances  from  the  place  of  production  to 
BuHalo,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  mines  from  which  the  principal  supplies  are  re- 
ceived at  this  point  are  of  au  average  distance  of  265  miles. 

Anthracite  coal  is  received  at  Buffalo  by  the  following  lines  of  railroads: 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad — none  received  by  this  route. 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad — at  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  with  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  West- 
ern Railroad ;  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  with  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey — none  received  by  this  route. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railroad — at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  New  York 
Ctnitral  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company — at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  with  New  York  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company — at  Emporium,  Pa.,  with  Buffalo,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  Railroad. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company— at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  with  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and 
Western  Railroad. 
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New  York,  Lake  Erie  au«l  Western  Railroad — New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Railroad,  east  and  west. 

Anthracite  coal  is  received  by  the  Erie  Canal  at  Butfalo,  as  follows : 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad — at  Elizabethport,  N.  J. 

Central  Railroad  of  Now  Jerm^y — at  Port  Johnson,  N.  J. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company — at  Newbnrg,  N.  Y. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company — at  Rondoiit,  N.  Y. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad — at  Ithaca  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Anthracite  coal  is  shipped  from  Buffalo  by  the  following  routes: 

To  Western  United  Stales  points,  viz,  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  and  interme- 
diate ports  on  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  by  propellers,  steam  barges,  ami 
«sail  vessels,  where  it  is  used  for  local  consumption,  except  a  certain  percentage  which 
m»  reshipped  by  railroads  to  interior  western  points. 

Also  via  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  to  its  connecting  western 
points. 

Also  via  the  Canada  Southern  Railroad,  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  of  Canada,  and 
Oreat  Western  Railroad  of  Canada,  to  points  in  Michigan,  and  thence  by  United 
States  railroads  through  that  State  to  Ilhnois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  dec. 

To  Canadian  points :  By  the  Canada  Southern  Railroad,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad 
of  Canada,  and  the  Great  Western  Railroad  of  Canada,  and  their  connecting  lines. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal, 
in  gross  tons  (partly  estimated),  distributed  to  westorn  United  States  points  and  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  188 •,  compiled  mainly  from  official  sources: 

Gross  tons. 

By  lake  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  (including  ^,000  tons  of  Blossburg  or  semi- 
bituminous)  800,000 

By  rail  from   Buffalo,   and  the  International  and    Niagara    Suspension 

Bridges ^ 695,  (*)0 

By  lake  from  Erie,  Pa a5,000 

By  rail  from  Erie,  Pa 165,000 

By  rail  from  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  Pittsburgh,  Salamanca,  Baltimore,  &c .- 310, 000 

From  Lake  Ontario  ports  through  Wei  land  Canal  (Canada) 65, 000 

Total 8,120,000 

To  Canadian  points  by  lake  and  railroads 695,000 

Total  to  West  and  Canada 2,815,000 

The  general  distribution  of  the  production  of  1881  (partly  estimated)  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gross  toDs. 

To  western  United  States  points 2, 120, 000 

To  Canadian  points 695,000 

Xocal  consumption  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y 275, 000 

Other  consumption  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 12, 425, 000 

To  New  York  Harbor  and  points  on  the  Hudson  River,  Long  Island  Sound, 

and  Atlantic  coast,  &c 12.000,000 

To  Southern  points 800,000 

To  Pacific  coast 15,500 

To  places  not  enumerated ](J9, 516 

Total  production  of  1881 28,500,016 

BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

There  are  twenty-seven  counties  in  Pennsylvania  in  which  bituminous  coal  is  mined. 
The  estimated  quantity  produced  in  1881  was  20,000,000  gross  tons. 

The  State  is  divided  into  four  districts  for  inspection  as  to  ventilation,  &c.,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Th'e  counties  of  Greene,  Washin^on,  Fayette,  Bedford,  Somerset,  and  that  portion 
of  Allegheny  lying  south  of  the  Ohio,  Monongahela  and  Yonghiogheny  Rivers ;  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  thirty -eight  mines. 

(2)  The  counties  of  Beaver,  Butler,  Armstrong,  Indiana,  Westmoreland,  and  that 
portion  of  Allegheny  lying  north  of  the  Ohio,  Monongahela  and  Yonghiogheny  Rivers ; 
containing  sixty-six  mines. 

(:i)  The  counties  of  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Crawford,  Erie,  Warren,  Forest,  Venango, 
Clarion,  Jefferson,  Clearfield,  Cameron,  Elk,  and  McKean ;  containing  fifty-six  mines. 
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(4)  The  counties  of  Cambria,  HnntingdoD,  Blair,  Center,  Clinton,  Lycoming.  Sul- 
livan, Potter,  Tioga,  and  Bradford ;  containing  thirty-four  mines. 
Grand  total  mines  in  the  four  districts  three  hundred  and  ninety-four. 
Bituminous  coal  is  brought  to  Buffalo  by  railroad  from  the  following  mines : 


Name. 


Rochester  mines 

Hamilton  Coal  Company 

Da  Bois  mines 

ReynoMsvUle  mines 

Powers,  Brown  &  Co 

Sandy  Lick  Coal  Company. . 
Fairmoont  Coal  Company  . . 

Catfish  mines 

Stoneboro'  mines 

Saint  Mary's  Coal  Company 

Cameron  mines  

Buffalo  Coal  Company 


By  th< 


f 


Boffalo,  New  York  and  Pbiladel 
phia   Railroad,  and  the  Buffalo^ 
and  Southwestern  Railroad. 


Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Sonthem 
Railroad. 

)  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadel-5 
c     phia  Railroad.    •  i 


Average 
distance 
brought. 


MiUg. 
186 
194 
lft5 
193 
19i| 
185 
234 
Ids 
204 

149 
125 
108 


The  total  quantity  received  in  Buffalo  during  the  year  18dl  was  923,919  tons  of 
*J,000  pounds,  which  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Tons. 

To  all  points  in  Canada  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  Great  Western,  and  Canada 
Sonthem  Railroads  and  their  connecting  lines 250, 000 

To  points  on  the  Erie  Canal  east  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  principally  used  for  manu- 
facturing gas 29, 222 

I'Sed  by  steamboats,  propellers,  tugs,  and  barges  in  the  i)ort  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
for  fuel 60,000 

Used  by  Buffalo  gas-light  and  coke  companies 25, 000 

Used  by  Bnfialo  grape-sugar  works,  &c 125, 000 

Used  by  New  York  Central  and  other  railroads  at  Buffalo  for  use  of  their 
engines,  workshops,  &c i. 150,  OOO 

Used  by  Buffalo  elevators,  mills,  factories,  furnaces,  &c 284, 697 

Total  distribution 923,919 

The  import*  by  lake  included  in  above  statement  of  receipts  were  7,860  tons^ 
shipped  from  Cleveland,  Ashtabula,  and  Black  River,  all  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
ports  ou  Lake  Erie.  This  coal  was  mined  in  Ohio  the  names  of  the  mines  un- 
known. 

The  total  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  past  three  years 
compares  as  follows : 

Year.  Gross  tons. 

1879 17,044,000 

1880 19,393,000 

1881 20,000,00# 

The  quantity  of  bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  coal  carried  on  the  New  York 
State  canals  in  both  directions  (east  and  west),  as  stated  by  the  canal  auditor,  was 
as  follows  in  the  years  specified : 


Years. 


1872. 
1878. 
1874. 
1876. 
1876. 


Net  tons. 


525.797 
858,288 
672,842 
208.782 
277,324 


Net  tons. 


257,642 
207,819 
180,588 
186^218 
30^9» 


SEMI-BITUMINOUS  OR  BLOSSBURQ. 


The  prod  action  ftom  the  oolHeries  in  the  semi-bitnminoaa  Blottbnrg  distriet,  is 
TiogB  County,  FeiiDtylvaiiia,  of  a  coal  ^blc^  ia  ^couomioaUy  ased  for  raljiiig-niillf 
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il  bladcsmithiDg  pnrposes  with  the  best  xK>6sible  resnlts,  compares  as  follows  for 
I  years: 


YeftT*. 


3 

4 
5 
6 


1877 
901.057  1878 
706. 388  'I  1879 
581.782  1 1  1880 
eie.964  ,  1881 


OroM  tons. 


602.245 
652.297 
874. 016 
021.565 
1, 178. 581 


The  tonnage  or  output  of  1881  was  produced  by  the  three  companies  in  the  follow- 
^  <|uantitie6: 

OroM  ton§. 

ossbnig :)82,393 

i>rri8Run 378,503 

ill  Brook 417,685 

• 

The  Mclntyre  Company  placed  on  the  market  a  coal  of  a  similar  cftiaracter  to  the 
losftburg  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  following  quantities : 


Years. 


GroMtons. 


Yean. 


171, 420 
312.462 
188.907 
164,607 
208,701 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


GroM  ton§. 


183, 715 
154,205 
127,682 
216.225 
236.922 


There  are  three  other  companies  working  in  this  district.    The  production  of  their 

ties  for  1881  was  451,806  grons  tons. 

^he  aggregate  figures  of  the  output  for  the  whole  district  were  1,867,309  gross 

>f  the  65.000  tons  (of  2,000  pounds)  of  Blossburg  or  semi-bituminous  coal  received 
'«  in  1881  by  railroad,  mined  in  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  a  very  small  portion 
H  shipped  at  or  ilear  Blossburg  to  Coming,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Tioga  State  Line  aud 
ming.  Cowanes<jne  aud  Antrim  Railroads,  45  miles;  thence  by  the  New  York,  Lake 
.e  and  Western  Railroad  to  Buffalo,  132  miles — total  dist-ance,  177  miles.  The  bulk 
m  Blossburg  to  Corning,  45  miles  ;  thence  to  Geneva,  58  miles ;  Geneva  to  Roch- 
er,  51  miles;  and  theuc*^  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  to 
tfalo,  69  miles— total  distance,  223  miles.  Or  from  Mclntyre  to  Canaudaigua,  via 
rthern  Central  Railroad,  123  miles;  thence  by  the  New  York  Central  aud  Hudson 
fer  Railroad  to  Buffalo,  99  miles — total  distance,  222  miles. 

The  500  tous  received  by  canal  was  shipped  by  rail  from  Blossburg  to  Tioga,  and 
^nce  to  Watkins :  from  Watkins  by  canal  boats,  via  Seneca  Lake,  to  Geneva ;  thence 
the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  to  Montezuma,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  from  that 
nt  to  Bunalo — total  distance,  281  miles. 
;*he  distribution  of  the  65,500  tous  was  about  as  follows: 

Tons. 

pped  by  lake  from  Buffalo  to  western  points 30, 000 

ipped  by  railroads  from  Buffalo  to  Canada  and  western  points 20,000 

me  consumption K),  500 

Total  receipts 65,500 

THE  LAKES  AND  THEIR  TRANSPORTATION  INTERESTS. 


The  following  statement  contains  a  short  description  of  the  transportation  lines 
ng  business  at  and  from  Buffalo  to  the  ports  on  the  inland  lakes,  viz,  Erie,  Huron, 
chi^an,  and  Superior;  the  nature  of  the  traffic  carried  on ;  the  past  and  present 
idition  of  the  vessel  interests ;  the  tonnage  and  capacitv  of  the  vessels  navigating 
)  lakes  now  and  sixty-seven  years  since ;  the  rates  of  might ;  arrivals  and  cleai- 
>ee  at  Buffalo ;  the  tonnage  of  this  and  other  ports ;  the  competition  of  the  rail- 
,d  comj^anies  and  their  lines  of  propellers ;  the  growth  of  tlie  grain  trade  of  Buf- 
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falo:  the  exportu  of  lime,  cement,  salt,  coal,  railroad  iroD,  Ac;  tbe  improTtmnttoi 
the  takes,  barbors,  Ac,  dow  in  ftagrtm,  anil  olber  topics  of  intereat  in  ooDDKlm 
vritb  Ibe  loreKoing  subjects. 

Tbe  earliesi  record  or  the  luanaKe  of  the  lakes  thai  is  to  haod  is  conUingd  id  a 
little  book  uiiblished  iu  lijl6,  in  which  year  the  whole  touDaj^  of  the  vesnli  laii- 
gatioj;  the  lakes  was  at  the  ports  on  Lake  Erie,  iDcludiag  Detroit,  Uicb.,  sad  nggn- 
gatt-il  only  ^.ter  tons — less  than  the  toonaee  of  one  of  onr  largest  pTopeUen  of  tbt 
preaeiit  day !  BnA'alo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Preaqoe  Isle,  aud  Sandaskj  wer«  Uieponn 
tbiLt  I'luirued  tbe  vessels.  Chicacn,  Mitwaukfie,  Toledo.  Erie,  and  otb«r  porb  'tn 
evid^utly  nnknown.  These  vesseU  raD^ed  in  sire  from  11  to  99  tons,  excepting  Wo 
which  were  133  and  104  tons  respectively.  What  a  marked  contrast  i«  tbe  (bUoRiiig 
stateiiii'iit  of  tbe  tonnage  of  Buffalo  of  li^^and  several  preceiliug  jeati; 


Total  sail  vessels M 

Total  grosa  tonnage tt,SU.S3 


Total  ii 


a  steam  vessels . . 


Wood  propellers 

Wuo<l  side-wheel  steamer 

Wood  tag  propellers 

Wood  Hteam  yachts , 

Wood  steam  canal  boats 

Total  wood  steam  vessels . . 

Grand  total  iron  and  wood  steai 


Grand  total,  316  vessels,  tonnage lW,tKn.l^ 

Tht /eUowing  tUilemeitt  thorn  the  compariioiufor  lea  years  ending  Jmia  30,  1882. 


No.  ,  Toun.ge, 
-■iB'20,S5S.S3 

No, 

ToDMp,. 

N,85§.U 
68,975.10 

G].oin,xa 

gii 

No. 

3D 
23 

n 

13 

S,BM.M 

t,  401.  S& 
4,TM.S0 
4,855.83 

s;o«s.« 

Ko,  iKmofo. 

1  ]  a,ii».st 
e    «t40B.«a 
7    a.ui.oB 

T  1  B,SSI.Ufl 

e  iT.ootw 

T     T,  5M.  IT 

7  1  T,  sko.it 

B  |T,4S*.J« 
B     T,4»4.7a 
«     7.4«7.T« 

Ho.     ToBUt*. 

9ia '  ioa.oo7,u 

3lt  ,  100,  OMU 

ii 

HI 

M,US.TO 

Za  '    M.109.U 

a7  ■  1«0.TN,II 
HI  ,   Ul,Dia.T« 

!70    181,  in.  M 

m 

^ 

101 

38,MT.« 
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ghoicmg  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  veeseUtj  steam  vessels,  and  barges  in 
oms  district  of  the  United  States  on  the  inland^  lakes  and  rivers  on  June  30, 


rlistrictJi  and 
AteA. 


N.Y  ... 
P,  X.Y.. 
ut.  N.  Y. 

Y 

Y 

Y    

)k.  N.  Y 
.  Y 


)hio. 
3hio 

> 

ill... 


ti  .... 
ich  .. 
[ich. 


Wis 
an  ... 


Sail  vettseU. 
Xo.    !   Tonnage. 


17 

24 

7 

34 

46 

7 

.8 

01 

1 

12 

112 

56 

15 

155 

154 

31 

158 

251 

261 

2 


080.01 

1.  560.  31 

702.61 

3,506.16 

12. 183.  00 

1.837.00 

1. 824. 77 

30,  092.  54 

24.16 

4. 815. 65 

42, 841. 38 

0, 017.  78 

5.820.04 

34. 040.  65 

24,  085. 75 

5, 823, 57 

17. 006. 13 

60. 644. 78 

56,256.68 

78.72 


Steam  veueU. 


Barges. 


Grand  total,  all 
olassen. 


11 

8 

15 

20 

24 

16 

8 

128 

1 

31 

70 

20 

28 

136 

118 

58 

174 

117 

100 

0 


1. 412     313. 601. 56     1. 101 


No.       Tonnage.  |  Ko.    Tonnage.  ,    No.      Tonnage. 


2,422.08 

867.17 

878.64 

746.95 

1.  030. 00 

2,485.00 

2,306.00 

70. 006. 15 

22.07 

24,703.73 

36. 621. 45 

7, 201. 87 

7, 503. 25 

43, 600. 40 

24,466.24 

6.075.83 

17,470.33 

12,534.43 

20. 116. 85 

208.83 


5 

2 
4 

21 

71 

is' 


202. 256.  80       164 


7  I        856l04 

0  I     1.475^01 

1  '  35.40 


30       8.485.01 


1.866.00 

361.60 

1, 670. 40 

4,388.72 

20. 661. 07 

3,' 125.*  47 


78.58 


42.005.06 


28 

30 

31 

55 

70 

28 

16 

210 

2 

43 

187 

87 

47 

312 

348 

80 

345 

868 

362 

11 


3.402.04 

3, 284. 42 

3, 057. 16 

4.37&51 

13, 213. 00 

3.862.00 

4. 180. 77 

100, 574. 60 

47.13 

20.600.88 

81. 828.  80 

16,58L25 

15. 012.  59 

82.033.86 

60. 113. 06 

12,700.40 

37. 610.  03 

78, 170. 21 

85, 447. 11 

287.  S5 


2,677  ;  648,854.84 


iia>ce  of  the  iuland  lakes  in  1877  and  18{^*2  compare  as  follows: 


Description  of  vessels. 


tud  Hide-wheel  steamers. 


1877. 

1882. 

Number. 

023 

1,714 

102 

Tonnage. 

201,125 

324.304 

47.207 

Number. '  Tonnage. 

1.101  '      202. 2S6 

1.412        313,682 

164          42,006 

3,720  :    572,636 

1 

2.677         648.864 

:onnage  1877,  154 ;  average  tonnage  1882,  242 ;  a  large  increase  in  size  in  favor  of  1882. 


rere  built  on  the  inland  laken  during  the  year  ending  Jnue  30, 1882,  254  ves- 
e  three  kinds  named  above,  measuring  ihiall  58,369  tons;  also  4  iron  pro- 
tasuring  6,248  tons ;  grand  total  new  tonnage,  64,617. 

•  1815,  in  consequence  of  the  so-called  war  or  1812,  nothing  seems  to  be  known 
nber  of  arrivals  and  clearances  at  this  port;  in  that  year  64  were  recorded 
e  season  of  navigation.  Gradually  increa.sing  year  by  year  nntil  1824,  when 
reported.  After  the  Erie  Canal  opened,  in  1825,  the  average  increase  anuu- 
nr  vears  wa^  50  per  cent.  In  1830  the  statistics  show  2,052  vessels  entered 
ed.* 

the  tisrt  cargo  of  grain,  about  2,000  bushels  of  wheat,  received  at  Baftaio, 
Lake  Michigan.  It  was  hawked  around  for  several  days,  and  the  owner,  not 
e  to  find  a  purchaser /or  so  large  a  quantity ^  finally  peddled  it  from  wagons 

living  along  the  present  Lake  Shore  road.  In  18*39  a  Chicago  party  shipped 
mrgo  from  thence  of  less  than  2,000  bnshels  of  wheat  to  this  port, 
re  many  lines  of  transportation  carried  on  by  individuals  or  firms  without 
ictive  name.  The  number  of  vessels  owned  or  controlled  by  these  parties 
I  two  to  three  and  upwards.  8ome  own  a  propeller  line  and  consorts ;  others 
Is  only,  and  again  others  only  a  propeller  or  propellers,  and  take  their 
f  towing  barges.  (The  greater  number  of  these  barges  are  the  old  and 
sail  vessels  of  former  days,  now  utilized  in  the  lumber  and  ore  trade,  as  they 
y  small  tonnage  to  carry  freight  profitably  by  sail  at  the  low  rat«  of  trana- 

which  has  prevailed  since  the  building  of  the  mammoth  propellers,  barges, 
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and  schooners  of  late  years.)  These  lines  brins  to  Buffalo  from  Liake  Erie  and  Uppv 
Lake  ports  principally  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  when  they  have  consorts  or  baix^ 
then  grain,  lumber,  staves,  railroad  ties,  copper,  ore,  &c.  Their  retnm  freight  con- 
sists of  coal,  lime,  cement,  salr,  ami  railroad  iron;  occasionally,  bot  very  rarely,  OMf- 
chandisc,  that  being  monopolized  by  the  lines  connecting  with  the  railroads  centering 
here,  and  which  is  taken  on  a  through  rate  from  New  York  and  connecting  pointa  on 
very  cheap  terms,  which  indei>endeut  lines  cannot  compete  with.  (It  is  said  thsfc 
these  I  rausportation  lines  charge  about  as  much  from  Buffalo  to  western  poiDto  m 
they  do  from  New  York  to  said  points.) 

These  railroad  propeller  transportation  lines  contract  for  general  merchandise freif lit 
from  New  York,  via  Erie  Canal,  to  Buffalo,  thence  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  by  like, 
at  'M)  cents  for  first  and  second  class,  20  cents  for  third  class,  and  16  cents  for  foarth 
class  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

General  merchandise  includes  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits,  domestic  woolens  ami  cot- 
tons, furniture,  castings,  domestic  and  foreign  salt,  sugar,  mola^ises.  coffee,  crockiiry, 
carriages,  nails  and  snikes,  &c.,  in  fact,  all  articles  that  are  shipped  from  East  to  Weit 
for  consumption  in  audition  to  railroad  iron,  spiegeleiseu,  cement,  &c. 

To  show  the  sentiment  which  exists  at  this  port  and  at  other  places  relative  to  the 
steady  encroachment  by  the  railroad  propeller  lines  upon  individual  intraests,  and 
the  future  prospects  of  navigation  under  such  conditions  at  no  distant  day,  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  made  by  Mr.  Jewett  M.  Richmond  on  retiring  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Buffalo  Board  of  Trade,  in  1880,  maj'  possess  more  than  a  transient  value : 

'*I  cannot  view  without  anxiety  the  increased  tonnage  which  is  put  onthelsket 
every  year  by  the  different  railroad  corporations  as  threatening  to  oar  free  marine. 
The  railroads  are  building  large  propellers  every  year,  and  have  been  throoehoor 
late  depressed  times,  when  individuals  did  not  feel  it  prudent  to  do  so.  The  niiroads 
fostered  their  lake  crafr«  by  giving  them  advantages  in  shipping  over  their  rosds  they 
would  not  give  to  private  parties,  thus  making  it  possible  for  them  to  make  money 
while  ))rivate  parties  were  losing.  Is  it  not  possible,  in  this  way,  in  time  for  the 
railroiuls  to  control  the  lake  business,  driving  off  the  free  marine,  thns  virtually  lay* 
ing  the  trm^ks  of  their  railroads  through  our  great  chain  of  lakes,  and  this  in  the&oe 
of  the  law  which  declares  that  no  railroads  shall  own  or  be  interested  in  corporation* 
of  this  kind  ? 

"Or  has  the  time  arrived,  which  was  so  long  ago  predicted,  when  they  are  a  law 
unto  themselves?    It  is  but  a  short  time  since  tne  first  law  was  passed  giving  a  char- 
ter to  build  railroads.     Thej'  were  at  first  prohibited  from  carrying  freight.    They 
then  asked  to  have  this  law  changed  so  they  might  carry  freight  by  paying  tolls,  and. 
they  then  asked  to  be  released  from  paying  auy  tolls,  which  was  granted.    They  hav^ 
continued  to  ask  concessions  either  at  Aloauy  or  through  the  State  ever  since,  aa^ 
they  have  b«en  given  them. 

**  It  has  now  come  to  the  point  when  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  people  cai 
get  any  legislation,  either  at  Albany  or  Washington,  without  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
great  railroad  corporations." 

Owing  to  the  large  tonnage  of  vessels  now  navigating  the  lakes  the  average  cort^  * 
of  transi>«)rtation  has  been  verj'  much  reduced.    Thirty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely 
any  sailing  vessels  of  more  than  10,000  to  15,000  bushels  wheat  capacity;  now  they 
ran^e  troni  20,(K)0  to  t)5,(XK)  bushels.     Our  propeller  lines  now  own  many  mammoth 
cralt,  bringing  down  at  each  tru)  to  this  port  very  large  cargoes;  as,  for  instance, 
the  propeller-barge  Onoko,  with^58,000  bushels  of  oats,  or  107,000  bushels  of  corn,  or 
100,000  bushels  of  wheat,  on  a  draft  of  about  14  feet  of  water.    The  cost  for  construc- 
tion is,  of  course,  largely  in  excess  now  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  small  ton- 
nage, but  the  lessened  number  of  the  crew,  and  in  proportion  to  size  the  other  ex- 
penses of  the  voyage,  together  with  the  augmented  receipts,  considerably  enhances 
the  profits  of  the  investment,  so  that  a  low  rate  of  freight  pays- comparatively  hand- 
somely with  economical  management.     The  addition  of  a  consort,  or  barges  in  connec- 
tion with  the  propeller,  is  another  factor  in  cheap  transportation. 

The  smallest  sail  vessel  (schooner)  carrying  grain,  on  the  register  Jane  30,  1883^ 
was  of  5.5  tonnage ;  the  largest,  a  schooner-barge,  1,481  tounage ;  the  smallest  propeller, 
about  (50  tounage;  the  largest,  2,164  tonnage.  Their  freight  tonnage,  it  must  be 
understood,  is  about  one-third  more  than  the  figures  ^iven. 

An  immense  tow-schooner  or  barge  will  be  placed  in  commission  this  month  called 
the  Golden  Age.  She  has  eight  hatches,  six  or  eight  spars,  and  her  dimensions  are  as 
follows:  Length  of  keel,  287  feet:  beam,  39i  feet;  depth,  21^  feet;  length,  over  all, 
300  feet;  capacity,  1:W,000  bushels  of  com,  or  121,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  2-/7,000 
bushels  of  oats;  drawing  14  feet  of  water. 

Propellers  on  the  lakes  of  the  largest  size  are  really  what  would  be  called  steam- 
8hii>s  on  the  ocean.    The  nomenclature  should  be  changed  to  suit  the  times. 

The  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  for  freighting  on  the  upper 
lakes  teuda  to  cheap  carrying;  the  com^eWWoxx  va.  \x«\^\\\i^iw\Jti^\w\3k%<»t  voyage 
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iteam,  mast  of  DMeastty  b«  made  as 
rry  their  cargoes  at  tbe  towest  ratea. 
itther  a  large  mi^oritf  of  them,  are 
>oeaD  for  loDg  voyageti — a  fact  whioh 


^lose  tbftt  the  Dew  veuelB,  both  sail  and 

those  preeeding  them,  so  that  they  caa 
ghting  sUippiii^  ou  the  upper  lakes,  o: 
iM  totinfcge  aaaiuiilaroues  used  upon  th< 
prise  owners  of  ncenu  shipping, 
ail  veKsels  Rud  mogt  of  our  propellers  are  built  of  wood.  Propellers  of  iroD 
ing  into  use  more  ami  more.  The  former  ranee  from  600  tons  to  :l,OOU  tous 
t-,  the  Utter  fntitil.0t)0to3,00UtoDS.  (Incliulediu  the  sntl  vessels  are  BoboolierB 
^  often  nsed  as  barges  and  calle<l  so,  and  inaDy  are  of  the  largest  tonuage.) 
otnparative  meager  earuings  of  the  smaller  Tesseli,  or  rather  tbelr  ability  to 
'ights,  in  thus  shown  :  The  5,000-buBhel  vessels  of  ltM2.  at  the  rate  of  -i  ceuta 
hel  for  wheat,  would  earn  |1(N)  for  ber  down  cargo;  thin  wonld  not  pav  the 
■a.     The  UO.OUO-bushel  vessel  at  that  rate  wonld  earn  tl.COO  per  trip,  besides 

u  we«lboutid  oart!u,  which  the  mnaller  vessel  did  not  always  have.  Tbu»  it 
seen  that  fVeiglita  ou  produce  hud  to  lie  heavy  necessarily  in  the  early  days. 
bout  tl^-lO  until  about  li4!>G  vesxels  bound  west  frequently  ha<l  to  take  sand  lor 

it  being  iifteutimes  impossible  to  secure  tetnm  cargoes  promptly. 
iistrate  more  fully  the  gradual  increase  of  tbe  freighting  capacity  of  onr  lake 

it  should  be  reniembertNl  lliut  in  1842  ordinary  cra^  canied  about  5,00U  hush- 

lieut;  ill  1S48,  Buy,  IV,OUO  bnsbels,  in  IH50,  about  lri,0O0bnshels;  in  1867  they 
j-anced  tu  2fi,0n0  liuHhols,  aud  in  iS63  to  30,000  bushels ;  in  l?6e  wo  bave  40,000 
I,  auil  ill  li^O.  riO,000  bushels ;  in  18TT,  nboDt  HO,00l>  liushela ;  now,  in  let:),  sail 
till)  rewiela  carrviiig  100,OOU  bnsbels  (eijual  to  3,000  tons)  navigate  our  inland 


'fruni  three  to  six  vessels,  towed  by  a  pmpellor  or  tug.    A  nillliou  and  a  half 
million  feet  of  lumber  are  often  brought  down  from  Saginaw  and  other  idaces 
tow.    A  single  vessel  conid  uot  now  pay  expenses  at  the  lunilier  freights  at 
ruling. 
*l  the  use  of  a  propeller  with  a  barge  or  couBort  attached  naBlirst  introduced. 
•o  and  since  has  proved  a  success  in  every  way  in  carrying  grain. 

_=    _  ...     ....  _i  j^g  jjig  receiptB  of  Hour  aud  gruiu  at  liuITnh'  for  forty- 

e  growth  of  the  lake  trade  at  this  poil  and,  iudiivctly. 
Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  aud  Superior  and  their 


r..„. 

Grain, 

cludiuK  tluur 
rwliicfd  to 
Hbenl.) 

si!  82a.  a*3 

Bv.lM. 

ia,3Mi;]eT 

Zfi.  7S3,  IW7 

ea.»ga.m 

Ht,  074, 048 

10»,453',BTS 
5I),«M,S90 

4i.esi,4K 

IH.7n,4»7 
4K.3IW,3IH 

Bft«3fl,Mfl 

1,475.  .we,  31« 

1,7)7,102,415 

td  in  187T,  lera.  1B7B.  IKEI).  1881,  snil  1(18!. 
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The  following  table  shows  tht  im{iortti  of  principal  articles  into  this  port,  bj  Iikr. 


Bul(T bntlwl*. 

Com - -  -  bniheli . 

Copper p«k»j;r«. 

Copper,.. .,-,--,.--.  .-.----.....^-^..ctiktiaBd  Imrv- 

risTl pHk>)[H. 

Flnnt burirls. 

FUufrd bnabela. 

Ffwi •Mko- 

HeiSint: tmrroU. 

Lu^  ......_. -..,,   p«CUfFB, 

Llth piMM. 

0»l« bniihoU. 

OUuke packiWM. 

Pork bimU. 

PeH boihek 

Bn- do... 

Seni b«g«. 

Si»TM DumbfT. 

SlsrrbolU eords. 

Shtnri« number. 

Sbonl[» lio... 

Tobftcoo-.-.- --. packsifefl. 

TiB»      DOmbeT. 


2i«,  iw.  as;  .   Z40.  §02.  it 


S3,M8,00I)|      ZS.24K0M, 


3,3*0,238 

3.32B,»B 
*.  710,175 

5.«e3,«i« 

IBs 

1M,W7 

iwCm 

i«:o7j 

W 

10 

Wl 

871 

873 

m* 

ns 

«7» 

W7 

::::    m 

BO 11.517 

t4. y.'.i" '.'.'.'. "..    H.ios 

B7S 

::.:   ,n 

"^ 

The  i nil) rove mvuts  in  the  uiai'hiuer;'  of  (impellers  bj  the  iisp  of  enmponnd  engine* 
Hliil  tilliiifar  boilers,  the  savinj;  of  room  as  well  as  the  less  consumption  of  fueT.  tO' 
t^thfr  with  the  chpapiieiia  of  the  coal  burned,  bare  all  tended,  in  a  grpat  degree,  U* 
»(ea(lil>'  increase  navigation  on  the  lakes  liy  st«ain  to  the  zrailnal,  and  in  the  near 
fiitiiri',  probiiliU-  total  vxtinction  of  tail  Teneels  as  carriers  of  produce. 

1'h*'  annexed  table  gives  the  names  of  the  lake  transportation  companiee  mDuin^ 
ill  diiinertion  with  the  several  railroads  here,  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vesselsr 
t)i<-  |>orlH  of  destination,  those  carrying  freight,  and  those  carrying  passengers  i£ 
addition  to  freight: 
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Name  of  oompaDy. 


'tntonx    Transporta-     Bnf&lo.  N.  Y. 

tiOD. 

dSoo  Steamboat do 

Dcbor  Line do  . . 

miinercial  Line do 

shish  VftUey  Trann-    ...  do 

portation. 

reen  Bay  Line i  Manistique, 

Mir.b. 

'abasb  Line '  Toledo,  Obitt . 

'ard'8    Detroit    and  I  Detroit^  Micb. 

Lake  Superior  Line  | 


Headquar- 
ters. 


I  Number  of 
I      voaaela. 


Pro- 
;  pellers. 


SalL 


Tonnage  of 
veaaels. 


Propellers  carry- 
ing- 


12 

15 
17 


2 
3 


Pro- 
pellers. 


17,832 

19.300 
23,807 


Sail. 


Passen- 
gers and 
rreigbt. 


Destination, 


Freigbt 
only. 


6  ' I    8,653 

6  1 7.962 


4 

5 


857 

4.062 
5,200 


Total 


67 


ake  Superior  Transit.'  Buflklo,  N.  Y. 


10  ; 10,806 




4 

1.690 
1,769 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

8,449^ 

16 



9 

1 

8  I  See  note  (a). 


12 

13 

6 

6 


4 
3 


See  note  (6). 
See  note  \e) . 
See  note  (d). 
See  note  («). 

See  note  (/). 

See  note  (g). 
See  note  ( 


«'.: 


52 


See  note  (%). 


*  Grand  total  tonnage  of  tbese  lines  91,022. 

(a)  TTMtern  7yan«oor/a(ion  Cowtnany.— Miscellaneous  freigbt  to  Cbicago  and  Milwaukee.  Paasen- 
firs  and  freigbt  to  Detroit,  Port  Huron,  Mackinaw,  Milwaukee,  Cbicago,  and  intermediate  ports  on 
akes  Hnron  and  Michigan. 

ib)  Union  Steamboat  Company. — Miscellaneous  fk^igbt  to  Chicago  and  Milwankee. 

(c)  Anchor  Z/tns.— Misoelfaneous  freigbt  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

id)  Commereial  Z^n«.— Miscellaneous  fh)igbt  to  Cbicago  and  Milwaukee.  The  propeller  Roanoke 
nnning  to  and  from  Chicago  and  Ogdensbnrgh,  through  the  Wellaud  Canal,  stopping  occasionally  at 
itenuediate  ports  if  cargo  warrants. 

(«)  Lehigh  VaUey  Tranaportation  Company.— Coal  to  Cbicago  and  Milwaukee. 

(O  Oreen  Bay  Idne. — Miscellaneous  freight  and  passengers  to  Detroit,  Port  Huron,  Mackinaw, 
sint  Ignace,  Sheboysan,  Escanaba,  Menominee,  Green  Bay,  and  Manistiqne. 

(a)   Wabaeh  Lxne~-CfMX  and  miscellaneous  freight  to  Toledo. 

(A)  Ward'9  Detroit  and  Lake  Superior  Line. — Miscellaneous  freight  and  passengers  to  Cleveland,  De- 
roit,  Port  Huron,  Sault  Ste.  Mane,  Marquette,  Houghton,  Hancock,  Eagle  Haroor,  Ontonagon,  Ash- 
uid,  Bayfield,  Dulnth. 

(i)  Lake  Superior  Traneit  Company.— Passengers  and  miscellaneous  fireight  to  Erie,  Cleveland, 
)etroit.  Port  Huron,  Detour.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Marquette,  L'Anse,  Portage  Lake,  Eagle  Harbor, 
hitonagon.  Asbland,  Bayfield,  Dulnth.  fThis  company  is  made  np  of  vessels  trtim  the  Western 
Pransportation  Company,  the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  and  the  Anchor  Line ;  their  tonnage  is  in- 
ladea  in  the  figures  given  in  preceding  table.] 

These  propeller  lineH  run  iu  counection  with  the  foUowiD^ eastern  railroads:  New 
'ork  Central  and  Hudson  River^  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  Buffalo,  New 
ork  and  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  Lehigh  Valley,  and 
beir  branches.  Also  with  lines  of  boats  on  the  Erie  Canal  carrying  coarse  freight  and 
ulky  merchandise  from  New  York  and  interior  points.  Their  western  and  north - 
'eatero  connections  are  all  the  important  railroad  lines  operating  from  Chicago, 
[ilwaukee,  Dulnth,  and  other  stopping  places  over  that  portion  of  our  continent. 
The  down  freight  of  these  transportation  lines  generally  consists  of  flour  and  grain, 
,'casionally  copper,  iron  ore,  seeds,  tish,  pork,  lard,  tobacco,  wool,  skins,  &c. 
The  marked  fluctuations  that  have  taken  place  in  lake  freights  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
»wing  figures,  giving  the  average  rates  on  wheat  and  corn  per  bushel  from  Chicago 
>  Buffalo  for  a  series  of  years,  commencing  with  1:^7  and  ending  1882,  inclusive : 


Years. 


Wheat,  Com, 

bushel  of  ^  bushel  of 
i  60  pounds,  j  56  pounds. 


Years. 


Wheat, 
bushel  of 


Com, 
bushel  of 


60  pounds.  56  pounds. 


J57 
350 

Bao 

B61 
B62 
883 
864 
866 
866 
867 
668 


e. 

m. 

/. 

e. 

m. 

/. 

0 

8 

9 

8 

6 

1 

1870 

3 

7 

6 

3 

2 

5 

1871 

5 

0 

8 

4 

6 

0 

1872 

9 

8 

9 

8 

9 

2 

1873 

11 

5 

3 

10 

5 

6 

1874 

10 

4 

9 

9 

6 

0 

1875 

7 

5 

1 

6 

5 

6 

1876 

0 

5 

8 

8 

9 

4 

1877 

0 

7 

8 

9 

0 

7 

1878 

12 

8 

4 

11 

4 

1 

1879 

6 

6 

7 

5 

4 

3 

1880 

7 

1 

4 

6 

0 

5 

,  1881 

6 

8 

1 

6 

2 

7 

1883 

6. 

m. 

/. 

e.   m.  /. 

5 

8 

8 

5  4  3 

7 

6 

2 

7  0  6 

11 

4 

6 

10  5  4 

7 

6 

2 

7  2  0 

4 

8 

3  6  7 

3 

2 

8  0  8 

8 

1 

2  6  0' 

3 

7 

3  2  3 

3 

7 

2  7  8 

4 

2 

,    4  2  8 

5 

4 

5  15 

8 

0 

1    2  9  2 

2 

5 

0 

'    2  0  0 
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The  following  statement,  collated  from  the  clearances  issued  during  the  seiwn  of 
navigation  at  the  cnstom-honse  of  this  port,  shows  the  exports  of  the  articles  Dsmcd 
during  the  seasons  of  navigation  in  1880,  18dl,  and  1^2  westward  by  lake: 

Articles.  18gO.  188L         UC. 


Coal    tons..  500.070  825.240  Xm.m 

CemeDt  and  pU«t€>r barrels..  144,125  170.410  afll 

Salt do....  225.962  109^810  111.111 

I>o tona..  17.725  11,066  12.8W 

RaUntadiron do...  35,Ml  44,4C  «171 

Do I>ar8..  21.064  23,100  9ilN 


Mauy  perraauent  iiuprovenients  are  in  jirogress  looking  to  the  permanent  eDIarg^ 
nient  of  our  iniii^r  harl>or,  by  the  formation  of  extensive  docks,  &c.,  on  the  property 
known  an  the  Tifft  farm.  Eight  miles  of  wharf  frontage  will  be  made  on  these  laoUs 
and  the  earth  which  is  1>eing  excavated  is  l>eing  used  to  fill  up  several  hundred  seres 
of  low  lands.     The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroa<1  Company  is  doing  this  work. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  Company,  a  coal  road,  is  constniet- 
ini:  ii  large  basin  with  docks  on  trestles  therein,  in  the  upper  part  of  our  river. 

Work  on  the  Government  breakwater  is  making  slow  but  sure  profirress,  and  when 
completed  will  give  this  ]K>rt  an  outer  harbor  unsurpassed  on  the  IfS^es  and  of  iu- 
mens*'  dimensions. 

A  tunnel  under  Niagara  River  is  projected,  and  surveys  have  been  made;  the  plan 
in  perfectly  feasible,  it  is  said,  and  efforts  are  being  urged  for  its  construction  br  the 
formation  of  a  comjiany. 

When  the  work  of  deepening  the  Detroit  River  at  the  Lime  Kiln  Crossing  and  the 
Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  River  channel  are  finished  all  will  have  been  done  that  can  be  to 
give  )denty  depth  of  water  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  largest  vessels  now  built, 
or  that  are  ever  likely  to  be  built,  from  Lakes  Sup<>rior.  Michigan,  and  Huron  to  Lake 
Erie. 

The  following  brief  synopsis  of  the  works  of  these  important  undertakings  may 
be  read  with  interest : 

The  Lime  Kiln  Cro«nng. — The  bed  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  of  limestone,  thechsD- 
jiel  winding  and  the  current  very  swift. 

An  act  of  Congress  in  1874  made  an  appropriation  of  $^'>.000  for  removing  bovlderb 
and  rocks  from  the  Detroit  River.     It  was  partly  expended. 

In  the  fall  of  1874  and  summer  of  1875  the  Canadian  Government  spent  ^,000  on 
the  work. 

In  1875  the  American  Government  made  a  survey  for  improving  this  channel.  The 
ex(a\ation  is  to  be  2,()«0  feet  in  length,  300  ft»et*in  width,  and  is  to  give  !:2l)  feet  of 
water.     The  line  of  the  same  is  to  be  a  gradual  curve.     The  estimated  cost  t'^iOjOOO. 

In  l^C)  the  balance  of  the  ;f25,000  appropriated  in  1874  was  ex|>ended. 

In.  June  1878,  Congress  appropriat(*d  ^100,000  for  this  work,  and  in  August  of  that 
year  the  work  was  begun.  It  has  been  carried  on  up  to  the  present  time  with  marked 
Hnceess, 

Saiili  Ste.  Marie  Hirer  and  Skip-Canal. — A  survey  and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  improv- 
ing: the  channel  now  navigated  of  the  Ste.  Marie  River  (outside  of  the  canal  proper) 
was  made  many  years  since.  It  is  intended  when  coinpletcii  that  there  shall  be  16 
feet  «>f  water  and  a  width  nearly  all  the  way  of  300  feet;  the  total  cost  ^^25,000. 
(Tills  d<M*»  not  incln«le  tin*  deepening  of  the  East  Neebist  Rapids,  whic6  the  Canadian 
Gnvemment  is  at  work  ni>on.)    The  work  is  nearly  completed. 

The  ship  eanal  iw  situated  on  the  American  sitle  of  the  river,  and  was  constructed 
to  overcome  the  rapids  at  a  point  60  miles  from  Lake  Huron  and  15  miles  firom  Lake 
Superior. 

In  \^b'^  H  company  was  formed  who  undertook  to  construct  the  canal  for  the  State 
of  Miihigan  in  consideration  of  a  grant  of  750.000  acres  of  land.  It  was  begun  in  that 
year  and  Opened  for  navigation  in  1855 ;  the  cost  in  nH)ney  value  was  about  $1JK)0,1*00. 
it  was  5,400  feet  long,  UK)  feet  wide  at  top  water  line,  sides  paved  with  stone  where 
iH»r  through  lock  ;  depth  of  water  at  mean  stage  Pi  feet.  There  was  a  gnanl  gate  at 
thehead  of  the  canal.  The  locks  were  two  in  nnml>er  and  were  combined,  each  '.W 
feet  long,  70  feet  wide;  depth  of  water  on  miter  sill  12  feet:  the  lift  of  each  9  feel ; 
and  they  were  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  canal. 

(From  the  increase  in  the  size  of  vessels  navigating  the  lakes  this  canal  soon  out- 
grew its  usefulness.) 

In  July,  1870,  Congress  made  an  ai>proi)riation  for  improving  the  canal  and  in  August 
of  the  same  year  the  following  details  were  agreed  upon  and  since  have  been  carried 


^        s. 


out  at  an  expense  of  about  $*2,tioO,000.     The  canal  was  to  be  made  3^  feet  deeper ; 
slope  walls  removed  and  timber  revetment  substituted ;  the  guard  gate  niuved  700  feet 
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rtber  up  stream ;  the  walls  of  the  old  lock  were  to  be  proloi^d  qp  Btream  far 
ough  to  receive  a  pair  of  guard  gates ;  a  new  lock  was  to  be  iiitMle  opposite  the  old 
es  aud  100  feet  distant  therefrom,  and  it  was  to  have  but  one  chamber  515  feet  be- 
'een  the  hollow  quoins,  80  feet  in  width,  the  lift  18  feet,  depth  ofwator  on  miter  sill 
feet ;  the  approach  to  the  locks  at  the  lower  end  to  be  lowered  to  deep  water  of  18 
it. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  in  1869,  by  joint  resolution  authorized  the 
ard  of  control  to  transfer  the  canal  to  the  United  States.  This  was.not  done  until 
it  year,  when  the  canal  was  completed. 

Lake  Superior  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  be  the  scene  of  more  and  more  mari- 
ne activity,  perhaps  greater  than  all  the  other  lakes.  An  extensive  deposit  of 
>n  ore  lying  to  the  northwest  of  Duluth,  near  the  shores  of  the  lake,  has  recently 
en  explored  and  is  now  being  worked.  It  is  locally  known  as  the  Massaba  iron 
uge.  The  ore  is  said  to  be  easily  and  cheaply  mined  and  fully  equal  to  the  best  qual- 
es  of  that  produced  in  the  Sui>erior  region.  This  ore  will  doubtlessly  be  shipped 
)m  Duluth  to  Buffalo. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  maximum  size  of  the  build  of 
ssels  necessary  to  navigate  the  lakes  protitabl.v  has  been  attained.  It  is  doubtful 
iether  the  Lime  Kiln  Crossing,  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  River  and  Canal,  and  the  Saint 
air  Flats  Canal  will  ever  be  enlarged  beyond  their  present  depth,  &o.  They  are  now 
usidered  sufficient  for  all  practical  puri)oses. 

The  greater  number  of  the  large  vessels  now  navigating  the  upper  lakes  cannot 
ss  the  new  Welland  Canal  or  the  Saint  Lawrence  Kiver  improvements.  If  it  were 
ssible  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  upper  lake  channels  ho  as  to  admit  of  the  passage 
vessels  of  greater  tonnage,  it  is  to  l>e  doubted  if  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
miinion  of  Canada,  which  cotitrols  this  matter,  to  undertake  such  improvements, 
vessels  much  larj|^er  than  those  now  in  service  would  proceed  direct  to  Europe  and 
t  benefit  her  ports  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  transportation  of  coal  on  the  lakes  for  the  past  few. 
ars  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  Within  a  short  time  three  of  the  princi- 
1  anthracite  coal  companies'  railroads — the  Reading  and  Philadelphia,  the  Lehigh 
dley,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western — have  extended  their  lines  into 
is  city,  and  provided  themselves  with  extensive  facilities  for  storing  and  shipping 
al  b3'  the  erection  of  trestles  and  chutes  in  their  yards,  and  bj'  expending  large  sums 
money  for  docks,  wharfage,  &c.,  thus  making  Buffalo  the  great  shipping  port  for 
I  the  lake  cities,  especially  to  the  regions  bordering  upon  the  upper  lakes  as  far  as 
ipenor  and  the  Northwest. 

The  bituminous  coals  of  Pennsylvania,  in  very  large  quantities,  as  well  as  coke,  are 
»o  brought  here  by  the  several  railroads.  Several  thousand  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
e  also  received  from  Ohio  ports  by  lake.  By  these  channels  it  is  that  manufacturers 
id  others  obtain  their  cheap  fuel. 

The  shipments,  annually  increasing  in  quantity  by  thousands  of  tons,  of  anthracite 
al  from  Buffalo  to  the  treeless  regions  of  the  Northwest  is  a  matter  of  really  national 
iportance.  It  ^ives  return  loading  to  the  vessels  which  bring  dowu'to  this  port  from 
e  West  the  grains  grown  there,  as  well  as  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  regions, 
td  copper  and  timber,  economizing  the  carriage  of  such  commodities  to  the  farmer, 
e  miner,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  lumberman. 

Since  these  coal-carryinj^  railroads  have  commenced  active  operations  here  thou- 
nds  of  tons  of  excellent  iron  ores  from  the  Lake  Superior  districts  have  been  brought 
•wn  already  this  season  for  shipment  to  the  coal  regions  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  in 
eir  returning  coal  cars,  and  is  a  business  destined  to  assume  enormous  proportions 
the  future  without  mnch  doubt. 

The  wheat  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  Valley  has  been  brought  from  Duluth  to 
is  city  for  2  cents  per  bushel ;  this  at  the  rale  of  G6|  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
r  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  and  is  the  cheapest  freighting  in  the  world.  So  low  a 
te  could  not  be  attained  but  for  the  back  loading  afforded  by  the  coal  trade. 
The  distance  to  Buff'alo  by  railroad  carriage  from  the  wheat  tields  of  Minnesota  and 
ikota  averages  about  1,800  miles.  They  are  250  miles  west  of  Duluth,  and  it  can 
readily  seen  how  very  important  to  our  grain-exporting  trade  is  this  cheap  lake 
'Jght. 

Another  fact :  The  five  prominent  cities  in  the  Union,  viz,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
)w  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  are  much  nearer  to  Buffalo  than  to  any  other 
:y  on  the  upper  lakes.  This  is  not  fully  appreciated.  Besides  it  is  the  most  central 
Jssing  into  the  better  portion  of  Canada ;  a  crossing  most  advantageous  to  the  British 
emitoban  regions,  for  it  provides  them  with  access  to  our  great  sea-ports,  which  are 
•en  to  navigation  during  the  winter  season  whilst  their  outlets  are  closed  by  ice. 
The  American  Pacific  Railroads  and  the  Canada  Pacific  Railroad  will  always  find 
o  route  from  Asia  to  Europe  across  our  continent  through  our  city,  and  from 
ence  to  our  American  sea- ports,  the  shortest  and  best. 

H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3 31 
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THE   RAILROADS  AND   THEIR   TRANSPORTATION   INTERESTS  AND  THE     ' 
MANUFACTURING  RESOURCES  AND  TRADE  OF  BUFFALO.  ' 

The  following  statement  gives  a  brief  bnt  gooeral  view  of  the  great  interests  tliat 
the  railroad  companies  have  at  Buffalo ;  the  nnmher  of  railroads  centering  here,  and 
their  connections  with  all  points;  their  traffic  in  grain,  coal,  lumber,  cattle,  &c.; 
also  in  carrying  passengers  and  light  freight;  the  coal  companies  doing  bnsiDeas  tt 
this  port;  the  coal  trade  of  the  city  and  its  Western  and  Canadian  connections;  the 
receipts  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company  for  the  pact 
three  years;  railroad  freights  to  eastern  points;  fast  freight  lines ;  exports  of  grtin 
from  elevators ;  terminal  facilities,  &c.  Also  a  snmmary  of  the  manafactorioff  n- 
sources  and  business  of  Bulfalo;  its  cattle  and  lumber  trade;  its  elevators;  itieos- 
toms  receipts,  &,c. 

The  location  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  with  its  many  obvious  advantages,  has  at  ]a«t 
fully  met  with  the  attention  that  it  has  long  deserved  by  railroad  corporatioDs,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  Buffalo  is  now  the  great  receiving^  and  distribnting  center  of 
a  system  which  embraces  all  the  important  lines  of  communication,  both  for  paneo- 
gers  and  fr«*ight,  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

Consumers  of  Hour,  giain,  and  Western  produce  of  all  kinds  find  that  ample  facil- 
ities are  afforded  at  this  port  for  shipping  to  all  points  in  New  York  and  Pennajhania 
and  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  The  sea-board  markets  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  are,  it  may  be  said,  at  our  city's  door. 

In  addition  to  the  Erie  Canal  (with  its  hundreds  of  boats)  the  following  United 
States  railroad  transportation  companies  afford  uneqnaled  opportunities  for  distrib- 
uting all  products  over  a  very  large  district  covered  by  their  lines,  and  they  are  now 
deeply  interested  in  developing  the  trade  of  our  city : 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  throngh  Sonthern  New  York, East- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  sea-board. 

New  York  Central  and  Hndson  River  Railroad,  through  Central  Now  York  to  the 
New  England  States  and  to  the  sea-board. 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  through  Southern  New  York,  East- 
em  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  sea-board. 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  through  Eastern  Pennsvlvania  and  to  the  sea-board. 

Buffalo  and  Southwestern  Railroad  (branch  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Weateni 
Railroad),  through  Southwestern  New  York  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  through  Southwestern  New  York, 
Northern  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  to  the  sea-board. 

Buffalo,  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Railroad,  to  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and 
surrounding  places. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  throngh  Central  New  York  and  t1** 
Pennsylvania  coal  regions. 

New  York,  West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railroad  will  commence  operating  about  OcUP^ 
ber  1,  18C3,  through  Central  New  York  to  the  sea-board. 

The  narrow  guage  system  of  Pennsylvania,  around  Bradford,  Pa.,  and  l)eyoi9  ^ 
that  point,  in  connection  with  some  of  these  lines  before  named  and  other  railroan^ 
in  the  oil  regions,  &c.  «^ 

(The  storage  charges  of  our  Elevator  Association  and  all  other  expenses  attending 
the  care  of  giain  at  Buffalo  are  moderate  and  compare  favorably  with  those  at  othe^ 
large  grain  centers.  The  important  advantages  to  grain  held  at  this  point,  however^ 
are  the  nearness  to  Eastern  consumers  and  the  sea-board  markets,  and  the  great  facil^ 
itit'H  for  moving  it  rapidly  at  low  cost.) 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  that  only  four  or  five  railroads  terminated  here;  now, 
since  the  consolidation  of  many  new  ones  with  them,  Buffalo  has  twelve  to  fourteen 
from  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  If  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  earlier 
constructed  roads  had  not  taken  place,  at  least  twenty-five  would  be  the  nnmber  re- 
corded. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  railroads  centering  here  and  of  a  few  others  having 
immediate  connection  with  them  on  whose  lines  they  run  their  own  cars  auid  use  the 
head  lines'  depots  for  passengers  and  light  freight: 

(1)  Neto  Yarkf  Lake  Erie  and  fi'eBiem  Eailroad, — From  Niagara  Falls,  throagh  Tooa- 
wandu,  to  Buffalo.  From  Buffalo,  through  Attica,  Gainesville,  Uomellsville,  Com- 
ing, Elmira,  Waverly,  Owego,  Binghamton,  Susquehanna,  Port  Jervis,  Middletown, 
Sufiem,  Paterson,  Jersey  City,  to  New  York;  distance  from  Buflalo,  423  miles.  Somik- 
wesitrn  Branch:  From  Buflalo,  throngh Gowanda,  Dayton,  to  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  dis- 
tance, 69  miles.  From  Buflalo,  through  Dayton,  Salamanca,  Carroliton,  to  Bnulfurd, 
Pa.;  distance,  79  miles.  liochetiUr  Div'mon:  From  Buffalo,  throush  Attica,  Avon,  tu 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  distance,  85  miles.  Lodcpwrt  Divition :  From  Buflalo,  through  Tooa- 
wanda,  to  Lockport;  distance,  26  miles.  A  branch  leaves  Carroliton  (a  point  east 
of  Salamanca)  and  passes  through  Bradford  to  Jefferson  County,  Pennsylyauia,  whlcJa 
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rboQnds  with  the  best  of  bitaminoasooal;  total  distance  from  BnfFalo  to  its  soatheru 
nd.  153  mites. 

(2)  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Riter  Railroad. — From  Buffalo,  through  BataviUf 
Rochester,  Lyons,  Syracnse,  Canastota,  Oneida,  Rome,  Utica,  Fonda,  Schenectady, 
ilbaoy,  Uadbsou,  Poughkeepsie,  Garrisons,  Tarrytown,  to  New  York;  distance,  44t> 
[liles,  Lochport  Branch:  From  Buffalo,  through  Tonawanda,  to  Lockport;  distance, 
6  miles.  Lewiston  and  Niagara  Falls  branch :  From  Lewist-on,  thr^^ngh  Niagara  Falls, 
uA  Salle,  Tonawanda,  to  Buffalo ;  distance,  28  miles.  Batavia  and  Canandaigua  Branch  : 
'"rom  Buffalo,  through  Batavia,  Le  Roy,  Caledonia,  Honeoye  Falls,  to  CdSoandaigua; 
listance,  86  miles.  Niagara  Falls  and  Rochester  Branch :  From  Niagara  Falls,  through 
..ockport,  Medina,  Albion,  Holly,  Brockport,  to  Rochester;  distance.  76  miles.  (Also 
mall  branches  from  Tonawanda  to  Batavia  and  from  Batavia  to  Attica,  which  are 
eeders  to  the  main  line.)  » 

(3)  Northern  Central  Railroad, — At  Canandaigua — From  Buffalo,  by  the  New  York 
I?entral  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  to  Canandaigua,  97  miles:  thence  through  Penn 
fan,  Watkins,  Ebnira,  Williamsport,  Harrisburg,  to  Philaaelphia;  distance,  345 
uiles;  total  distance,  442  miles.  Also  making  connections  fqr  Baltimore,  a  total  dis- 
:auce  of  401  mile^  and  for  Washington,  a  total  distance  of  442  miles  from  Buffalo. 

(4)  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. — Connects  with  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
3r  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Northern  Central  at  Elraira,  say  from  Buffalo  to  £1- 
iiiira,  149  miles;  thence  to  Waverly,  Towanda,  Wilkes  Barre,  Mauch  Chunk,  Allen- 
town,  Bethlehem,  Easton,  Metuchen,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  to  New  York;  total  dis- 
bance,  453  milea. 

(5)  The  narro'C-gauge  system  of  the  oil  regions  cf  Pennsylvania, — These  important 
feeders  connect  with  Buffalo  by  way  of  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Rail- 
road ;  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad ;  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and 
Pittsburgh  Railroad ;  and  many  other  railroads  too  numerous  to  mention  without 
going  into  minute  details  of  routes,  distances,  4&c. 

(6)  The  New  York,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  {the  Nickel  Plate). —From  Buffalo, 
through  Dunkirk,  Erie,  Conneant,  Ashtabula,  Cleveland,  to  Bellevne;  distance  244 
miles;  thence  through  Fostoria,  Fort  Wayne,  Valparaiso,  to  Chicago  ;  total  distance, 
524  miles. 

(7)  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad. — From  Buffalo,  through  Dunkirk, 
Erie,  Ashtabula,  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Fremont,  Toledo,  Adrian,  Elkhart,  La  Porte,  to 
Chicago  ;  distance,  540  miles. 

(8)  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad. — At  present  runs  from  Rochester  to 
Bra<if«>rd,a  distance  of  126  miles;  n*om  Bradford  to  Du  Bois,  a  distance  of  73  miles  ; 
total  distance  191)  miles.  At  Du  Bois  it  connects  with  the  low-grade  Allegheny  Valley 
R;iili'oad,  wiiich  takes  the  cars  to  Pittsburgh.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Buffalo  division  of 
this  railroad  will  be  completed  and  in  operation;  distance  to  Bradford  80  miles; 
theuce  to  Du  Bois,  73  miles  ;  total  distance,  153  miles.  It  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  railrojid  system. 

(9)  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh  and  jyestcrn  Railroad. — From  Buffalo,  through  Dunkirk, 
Broctou,  Mayville,  Sherman,  Corry,  Titusville,  to  Oil  City;  distance,  138  miles; 
thence  by  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  to  Pittsburgh,  132  miles;  total  distance, 270 
luiles. 

(10)  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad. — From  Buffalo,  through  Mount 
Horris,  Dansville,  Bath,  Coming,  Elmira,  Waverly,  Owego,  Binghamton,  Scran  ton, 
Portland,  Manunka  Chunck,  Washington,  Boonton,  Paterson,  Hoboken,  to  New  York ; 
listance,  409  miles. 

(11)  New  York,  West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railroad. — Was  opened  June  4, 1883,  from  New 
iTork,  through  Jersey  City,  Haverstraw,  West  Point,  Cornwall  to  Newburg.  The 
'emainder  oi  the  roa<l  is  now  under  construction  and  will  soon  be  linished  from  that 
>oiut  to  Buffalo ;  distance,  about  420  miles. 

(12)  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  7?ai7road.— From  Buffalo,  through  Arcade^ 
kiachias,  Olean,  Eldred,  Larabee,  Port  Allegheny,  to  Emporium  ;  distance,  121  miles ; 
.hence  cars  run  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroa<l  to  New  York,  3H7  miles ;  total  distance, 
iOS  miles.  (The  distance  by  this  route  to  Philadelphia  is  418  miles ;  to  Baltimore, 
kOl  miles,  and  to  Washington,  443  miles.) 

(13)  Michigan  Central  Railroad. — From  Buffalo,  through  Saint  Thomas  and  Amherst- 
)urg,  Canada,  to  Detroit ;  distance,  230  miles;  thence  to  Toledo  and  Chicago;  total 

listance,  534  milee. 

(14)  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  of  Canada. — From  Buffalo,  through  Bran tford,  Stratford, 
Samia,  Port  Huron,  to  Detroit  ;>  distance,  258  miles.  From  Buffalo,  through  Saint 
Catharines,  Hamilton,  Paris,  London,  Windsor,  to  Detroit ;  distance,  230  miles.  (The 
distance  from  Detroit  to  Chicago  is  284  miles.)  From  Buffalo,  through  Saint  Catha- 
rines, Hamilton,  to  Toronto;  distance  81  miles.  This  railroa<l  connects  with  points 
almost  inuomerable  all  through  Canada,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Railway 

Quide. 

Most  of  foregoing  mentioned  rail roa<l8  have  connection  with  the  systems  of  Michi- 
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gan,  niinoia,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  &c.,  and  the  Northern  Picifle 
Kailroad ;  al80  some  to  Soathem  points. 

The  agents  of  the  following  coal  companies  have  offices  at  Buffalo  to  sell  the  prod- 
uct of  their  respective  mines,  included  in  which  are  the  Pittston,  Kingston,  Wilkei 
Barre,  Lehigh,  Wyoming,  Schuylkill,  Shamokin,  Lykens  Valley,  Scranton.  and  Lack- 
awanna; also  the  Youghiogheny  cannel,  the  Bloesbur^  and  th^  Loyalsock,  and  all  the 
well-known  bituminous  coals  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail,  viz,  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  the  Clearfield  Coal  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company,  tlie  Mclntyre  Coal  Company,  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  Company,  the  Morris 
Run  Coal  Mining  Company,  the  Blossburg  Coal  Company,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company,  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Coal  Company,  the  Rocheater  miofs,  of 
Du  Bois,'  Pa.,  the  Buffalo  Coal  Company,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company;  and  the  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

*  Coke  is  also  sold  here  in  large  quantities  from  the  Connellsville  and  Clearfield  dis- 
tricts, Pennsylvania,  fur  the  use  of  blast  and  smelting  furnaces. 

Five  of  the  railroads  finished  and  the  one  now  under  construction  penetrate  into  that 
section  of  the  bitnminous  coal  regions  of  Western  Pennsylvania  which  are  anderlaid 
with  the  best  oualities  of  that  variety  of  coal.  They  have  stocked  our  market  to  over- 
flowing  with  their  products  and  given  us  cheap  fuel,  to  the  great  advantage  of  our 
manufacturing  and  steamboat  interests.  Large  quantities  are  shipped  hence  by  the 
Erie  Canal  to  places  along  its  line,  to  tide-water,  and  to  New  York  and  parts  adjacent. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  we  have  most  of  the  great  coal  corporations,  controlliog  the 
immense  product  of  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  using  their  own  and  other 
railroads  to  bring  many  thousands  of  tons  to  Buffalo  to  supply  our  domestic  reqaire- 
ments  and  the  vessels  which  take  this  fueLto  merchants  at  all  ports  on  Lakes  Erie,  Huron, 
Michigan,  and  Superior  for  distribution  to  consumers  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  ai 
well  as  by  railroads  to  other  places  in  the  Unite<l  States  and  to  all  points  iu  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

Tiie  following  statement  fi-om  my  **  Five  minutes'  talk  about  Buffalo, '^  shows  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  trade  of  this  city  for  the  past  three  years : 


Coal. 


1880. 


1881. 


188. 


Importi  by  eanaL 

Anthracite tons.. 

BloHsburg do... 

ExporU  5y  canal. 

BitumiuonA do... 

I 

Imports  by  lake. 

Bit  uniiQous '. do...' 

Exports  by  lake. 

Anthracite do...i 

BloBsburf;...^ do...l 

Imports  by  railroads.*  ' 

Anthrncite do... 

Bituminous  — do. . . 

BloHi*burg do . .  - 

Exports  by  railroads. 

CSo  estimate  to  hand  of  the  movement  in  detail.) 

Recapitulation. 

Total  imports,  anthracite toD8..t 

Total  imports,  biiumiuoua do... 

Total  imports,  Blo.s8burg do . . . 

Total  ex|)orts,  bituminous do. . . 

Total  exports,  anthiacile do.  .. 

Total  exports,  Blossburg do. . . 


83.240 
1,777 


25.861 


13, 078 


181,292          288,004 
500   


29,222 


7,860 


554,670  .        795,240 
35,  000  30, 000 


850,000 

800,000 

62,000 


1,  065, 000  I 
923, 919  ; 
65,000 


K,r» 


8,»30 


1,700.0^ 

1.024.9^ 

65,0fl^ 


938,240 

813, 078 

66,777 

25,361 

554,670 

35,000 


1,246.292 

931, 779 

65,600 

29.222 

795,240 

30,000 


1.983.001 

1,633,787 

65,000 

25,276 

995.500 

32,000 


*Partly  estimated. 


The  railroad  freights  which  now  prevail  from  Buffalo  East  are  as  follows: 

To  2^'ew  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. — Wheat  7f  centa,  com  7^  cents,  and  oats  4£ 

cents  per  bushel ;  flour,  24  cents  per  barrel,  or  13  cents  per  100  pounds;  grain,  ISoent- 

per  100  pounds. 
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To  Albany, — QraiD,  11^  ceuts  per  100  pounds. 

To  Boston  and  New  England  poinU, — QraiD,  17^  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  foHowing  is  a  list  of  the  fast  freight  lines  operating  over  the  several  railroads 
meotioned  hefore  in  this  commnnication ;  their  starting  points  are  principally  from 
the  several  Western  States:  Bine  Line,  Canada  Southern  Line,  Commercial  Express 
!L«iiie,  Empire  Lino,  Erie  Dispatch,  Erie  aQd  North  Shore  Dispatch,  Red  Line  Transit, 
South  Shore  Line,  White  Line,  and  Lackawanna  Line. 

The  newly  discovered  salt  hasin  in  Wyoming  County,  New  York,  bids  fair  to  effect 
the  importation  of  English  soda  ash  to  this  country.  Buffalo,  distant  only  'M  miles  by 
railroad,  will  be  its  point  of  shipment  to  the  West  of  the  salt  and  soda  ash. 

The  only  railroad  making  a  statement  of  its  business  to  and  through  this  port  is  the 
X.ake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.    The  following  is  the  exhibit  for  three 


Tears: 


Statement  ahoicing  the  principal  receipts  at  Buffalo  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern Railroadffor  the  year  ending  December  30,  188*-^,  as  compared  mth  those  0/I88I  and 
1880: 


Artioles. 


Flonr barrels . . 

Wheat *. bushels.. 

Com do.... 

Oats do — 

Barley do 

Rye do — 

Total  grain do 

Floor  to  wheat do — 

Grand  total do 

Beef barrels  and  tierces . . 

Batter pounds  - . 

Bacon do 

Broomoom bales , . 

Coal tons.. 

^'ftttle cars.. 

Cheese boxes.. 

Cot  ton bales . . 

Commeal barrels . . 

^iigB  packages.. 

tHab do... 

G  rindstones number . . 

gldes do  ... 

Worses «ars.. 

Il<»p4 bales. . 

^ops  cars.. 

t7em  p bales . . 

Kf  ams V. . .  tierces . . 

tron.  plates number.. 

Iro  o .  plR tons . . 

leather , rolls.. 

I^Ard pounds . . 

X.anaber ' cars . . 

Oil  cake packajses.. 

Oil.  refined barrels.. 

Oil,  erode do — 

3»ork do — 

Pelts do 

Seed bafcs.. 

Stones tons.. 

Staves cars.. 

Slieep  do... 

Tobacco packages. 

Tobacco hogsheads. 

Tallow barrels  or  packages . 

Tanbark cars.. 

"Whisky barrels.. 

Wool bales . . 


11,084,000 

13.  940, 400 

e,  flO.%  000 

710,  800 

913, 600 


8.  343. 400 

16,  731,'200« 

5,400.000 

23.^,800 

340,000 


9, 400, 800 
13, 274. 900 

3, 407,  800 
236,000 
408, 400 


83.  502,  300 
4.  625, 500 


81, 059, 400 
4.449,000 


26, 827, 800 
3, 451, 050 


38, 187, 800  35, 508. 400  I  30. 279. 750 


124,920 

30, 210. 000 

38, 530, 000 

12,690 

75, 721 

38,413 

130.150 

96,000 

254, 100 

32,030 

28.725 

37, 210 

280,905 

1,015 

555 

15, 381 

6,871 

204,590 

29,120 

6,620 

10, 760 

49.100,000 

4,670 

201, 160 

499,660 

452, 571 

233,200 

16,355 

66.590 

9,586 

814 

3.367 

35,292 

5.378 

10,050 

686 

81.200 

35,440 


79,  510 

?0, 100, 000 

31, 950, 000 

14,895 

88,949 

30,799 

85,860 

78,950 

242,000 

85. 745 

16, 950 

23,970 

304,  533 

830 

1,295 

14,369 

6,080 

108,500 

23,920 

7,720 

6,016 

28,800,000 

5,073 

128.370 

445,760 

497.240 

201, 140 

12,950 

51,180 

7,624 

921 

8,466 

29,980 

5.224 

11,630 

677 

70.900 

26,090 


76,500 

18, 290,  000 

25, 280, 000 

18,456 

46,935 

26, 037 

66. 219 

67,665 

178,  6.15 

19, 370 

18,  545 

23,140 

340,580 

746 

765 

14.298 

5.795 

89.  '2.%0 

26.345 

7.672 

12.265 

27, 780.  UOO 

4,  576 

107.540 

505,055 

547.535 

125,500 

7,200 

47,790 

6,989 

701 

5,018 

27.900 

3,534 

12,080 

493 

67. 400 

32.990 
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Of  tli«  Above  receipts  for  1880,  1661,  and  1663  tba  GDlloviiig  wen  foe  tU»  «lty : 


ArUolw. 

uan. 

un. 

un. 

30.  TOO 
U.UI1 
]7«.BW 

"IS 
IE 

'''?5 

Is 

^r.::::::::::;:::;;;;;;;:;;.v 

-:::::::::::::::::.\^^:: 

^ir:^±::::::::::::::::::: 

hKWU.. 

.'! 

•     ,«^ 

WhMl. 

Corn. 

O.M. 

B.rl6y. 

Bn. 

BiuAeto. 

ea.ow 

as 

BT2,«TO 
4»i  TU 

BtahtU. 

e,OM 

Bub 

«.30g| 

g^fc"-' 

■"lip'oM 

12,000 

ToUl  1SS2 

*.BS3.e73 

Km.  iM 
B,  na,  4M 

IIbmItm 

B,  IM.  ilBi 

ftM 

7N 
3Tfl 
01)7 
WO 

929 
71T 
20! 

ceoiooa 
716:  «6 
l.ooi.aiT 
I.  gi9,  OH 
1.3a;  esa 

IS 

185,114 
348,081 

"Aim 

Ton    en 

S2  S:;:::-::::;::;;::::::::::;::-:; 

Tom  am 

?r!S :::::::::::: :::::::::;::::::::::;; 

Min 
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ks  a  terminal  station  for  freight  Buffalo  ranks  very  high  in  point  of  degree.  It 
i8t  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  great  terminus  of  lake  narigation  and  the  point 
transhipment  of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  annually  from  vessels  to  canal  boats 
d  cars;  of  many  thousands  of  barrels  and  sacks  of  flour  to  cars;  that  provisions, 
e  stock,  ^c,  arrive  and  pass  through  it  on  the  great  trunk  lines  in  large  quantities, 
d  that  every  year  witnesses  a  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  anthracite  coal  shipped 
m  its  wharves  to  the  West  and  Northwest  and  by  railroads  to  the  Dominion  of 
nada.  Facts  innumerable  can  be  found  to  prove  its  advantages  as  a  terminal 
int.  The  uuniber  of  railroads  now  centering  here  shows  the  importance  of  its 
iffic.  The  miles  of  sicle  and  yard  tracks  of  these  lines  are  numbered  by  the  hundreds, 
arly  all  within  the  city  limits.    The  wharves  or  docks,  yards  and  elevators  owned 

these  railroads  are  valued  up  in  the  millions  of  dollars,  and  cover  a  large  extent 
territory  on  the  river  front  as  well  as  the  Black  well  Canal,  the  Erie  and  Ohio  basins, 
:.  Other  terminal  facilities  of  very  large  scope  and  proportions  are  being  pro- 
led  on  the  Pitt  farm  lands  and  other  parts  of  our  harbor  for  the  steadily  increas- 
?  traffic  in  coal,  grain,  lumber,  &c. 

The  following  paragraph,  taken  from  **.  Five  Minutes'  Talk  about  Buffalo,"  thus 
Dimarizes  the  terminal  facilities  with  especial  reference  to  the  elevating  interests 

our  port,  and  briefly  describes  the  elevators : 

^'  Bunalo  ranks  as  the  third  city  in  the  State,  but  in  commercial  importance  she 
ast  be  deemed  second  only  to  the  metropolis.  It  is  no  wonder  that  her  citizens  are 
oud  of  her  position  and  manifold  advantages.     With  very  few  equals  in  the  world 

a  grain  port,  its  terminal  facilities  are  very  ext^^nsive  and  complete.  Grain  is  re- 
ived, transferred,  stored,  and  forwarded  with  greater  dispat<ch  than  at  any  other 
»rt  in  this  country.  The  river  for  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth  is  lined  with  im- 
ense  elevators  and  floaters,  provided  with  all  of  the  most  improved  appliances  for 
mdliug  cereals.  The  trnnst'er  of  grain  cargoes  from  vessels  into  storehouses  and 
nal  l)oats  prior  to  1843  was  done  by  niniinal  labor,  being  raised  from  the  hold  in 
bs  and  bags.  In  that  year  Mr.  Joseph  Dart,  erected  the  flrst  elevator  ever  built  for 
iring  and  transferring  grain,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  55,000  bushels  and  a  trans- 
capacity  of  15,000  bushels  per  day,  near  the  mouth  of  Bufl^ulo  River.  Now  there 
J  22  elevators,  8  transfer  elevators,  and  6  floaters,  l¥a  in  all,  most  of  which  are 
ssi  ve  structures,  costing  in  the  aggregate  about  $6,000,000.  Their  combined  stor- 
1  capacity  reaches  8,000,000  bushels,  while  their  daily  transfer  capacity  is  3,200,000 
ibels.  That  is  to  say,  the  elevators  of  Buflalo  are  capable  of  receiving  from  lake 
oels  and  transferring  to  canal  boats  and  cars  nearly  3,200,000  bunbels  of  grain  every 
?nty-four  hours.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  against  tliCHc  Biifl^alo  elevators, 
;  the  fact -that  they  furnish  such  excellent  facilities  to  carriers  and  shippers,  in- 
ing  quick  dispatch  and  freedom  from  costly  delays,  is  an  advantage  that  can  be 
rcely  overestimated.  These  elevators  are  owned  by  private  individuals,  excepting 
t  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  corporation  owns  two  of  the 
jest,  and  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  one.  Several  of  these 
vators  have  machinery  attached  whereby  60,000  to  70,000  bushels  of  wet  or  dam- 
'fl  grain  can  be  dried  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  srain  trade  has  steadily  in- 
aeed  for  years.  The  season's  receipts  of  1880  were  the  largest  on  record,  aggregat- 
l  by  lake  and  rail  175,000,000  bushels,  last  year  122,571,2%  bushels.    The  facilities 

forwarding  this  vast  amount  of  grain  were  as  extensive  as  the  terminal  facilities. 
e  rapacity  of  the  canal  has  never  been  fully  tested,  and  the  shipments  of  18H0,  which 
re  the  largest  ever  reported,  and  reached  72,000,000  bushels,  were  forwarded  with 
little  effort  as  the  36,000,000  bushels  shipped  in  1875.    This  fact  is  accounted  for 

the  deepening  and  improvement  of  the  canal  so  as  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  boats 
tb  increased  speed.  The  total  of  all  articles  carried  from  Buffalo  in  1880,  aggregated 
186,922  tons  of  the  value  of  S59,.539,048,  and  in  1881,  1,121,240  tons  valued  at 
4,782,568.  The  canal  and  railway  competition  thus  afforded  always  insures  cheap 
iDsportation  rates.  The  New  York  Central,  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western, 
d  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railroads  give  much  attention  to  con- 
ying  grain,  and  each  moves  large  Quantities  received  by  lake  as  well  as  its  through 
ipnients.  Their  tracks  run  directly  into  the  elevators,  so  that  there  is  no  carting 
id  no  handling  outside  of  the  elevator.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  large  lake 
ssel  being  unloaded  and  two  canal  boats  and  two  trains  of  freight  cars  being  loaded 

the  same  time.  The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  owned  and  leased  by  the  different 
uipauies  now  entering  the  city  aggregates  9,372;  to  this  statement  should  be  added 
e  narrow-gauge  lines  through  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  other  points 
lich  connect  with  them." 

This  was  written  in  January,  1*^82,  and  since  then  the  elevator  and  terminal  facili- 
^s  have  been  materially  improved  and  the  latter  largely  increased. 
The  numerous  transportation  lines  by  lake  and  railroad  are  well  supplied  with 
jight  from  our  local  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  interests,  which  are  numer- 
s  and  much  diversified,  as  the  following  partial  Wst  sYiO's^^; 
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Mamufmctmrimg  and  imduMirial  imtermU  of  Bmjfmlo, — Floor  millfl,  tanneriea,  eir-wM 
foandries,  hltust  fnniaces,  rolliDg  miUft,  iron  bridges,  agricoltiiral  impleiiieDtiy  floor 
inills,  fomishiDg  foods  sod  mschineiy,  ship  and  csDal-bost  balldiiie,  iron  ship- 
boilding,  iron  foancuies  SDd  forges,  chemical  works,  car-building  (railroad),  brieksaixl 
fire-bricks,  plsDiog,  door,  and  sash  mills,  fertilizer  works,  stoves  aud  famace*,  distil- 
leries, tobacco  and  cigar  manafactories,  dry-docks  (4),  bolt  and  screw  works,  brever- 
ies,  printing,  engraving,  and  book-binding,  steam  engine  works,  boUer  works,  booU 
and  shoes,  clothing,  shirts,  d:c..  wool,  hides,  and  leather,  petroleum  refineries,  edge 
tools  aud  cutlery,  scales  of  all  kinds,  carriages,  Ac,  white  Jead  mills,  flax-seed  oil 
mills,  lead  pipe,  fruit  canning  and  preserving,  manofactnre  of  jewelry,  chains  of  all 
kinds,  furniture  of  all  kinds,  railroad  machinery,  pianos,  melodeons,  wsll  psper, 
fringes,  Slc,  medicines,  perfumes,  and  flavoring  extracts,  lithographing,  envelopei, 
and  paper  bags,  starch,  trunks,  satchels,  Ac,  refrigerators  and  ice-chests,  wste^ 
mains  and  gas-pipes,  notions  of  all  kinds,  glass-staining,  gloves  and  mittens,  inn 
chains  and  cables,  malting,  vinegar^  lime,  cement,  &e,,  bakeries  (crackers  and  cake), 
confectionery,  glucose,  sirups,  &c.,  ])otteries,  water-filters,  soap,  bird-cages,  pictnit- 
fraines,  mirrors,  &c.,  children's  carriages,  drc. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds  is  estimated  at 
$35,000,000;  the  annual  value  of  the  pnMlucts  $55,000,000;  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed about  27,500. 

This  statement  would  be  incomplete  if  no  reference  were  made  to  the  cattle  trade, 
a  railroad  transportation  interest  of  great  magnitude.  The  yards  at  East  Bafl'alo 
cover  nearly  ()0  acres  of  land,  and  are  to  be  enlarged  soon.  They  are  well  psYsdaod 
provided  with  requisite  sheds  to  protect  stock  from  the  weather,  and  chutes  for  load- 
ing and  unloading  the  cattle.  The  following  table  shows  the  trade  from  liS7  to  date, 
compiled  from  official  sources : 


YeftTs.     Cattle.   •      Hogs.      '    Sheep.     Hones.     Years.  '    Cattle,   i      Hogs.      '    Sheep.     HonM. 


1857.. 

1859.. 
18S0.. 
1861.. 
IWG-. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869 


. . .  .1 


Head. 

108,203 

134. 073 

103.337 

156,972 

141.921 

129, 43:1 

151.  789 

l.';5. 797 

212,  839 

275.091 

257.872 

265.105 

347,871 


Head. 
117, 168  : 
92.194  I 
73.619 
8.\770 
101.679 
10 !.  671 
92.128 
301.629 
300.  014 
552, 831 
697.440 
470. 578 
794,  272  . 


Head.  Head. 

307. 549    1870... 

345.731      1871  .. 

18!».579    1872.. 

145,.'Ji>4    1873.. 

23t',ft52      1874    . 

524.976    1875.. 

474,849 1876.. 

155.9.S9    1K77.. 

207,208  j. 1878.. 

341.560    1879.. 

239. 943      1880  . . 

3>r5.815  7.773  1881.. 

381.450  12,038  1882.. 


Head. 

3j'8.057 

384.294 

379,086 

409.738 

504.594 

513.570 

615. 790 

569.915 

6.'»7. 809 

633.556 

786. 3MJ 

738.900 

630.955 


H0ad. 

739, 519 
886.014 
1. 145.  U>9 
1,662,500 
1.431.800 
1, 067. 300 
1. 150,  210 
1. 128, 770 
2. 063. 765 
1. 916,  015 
2,251.815 
2,096,325 
1,965.350 


Head. 

561,447 

551.131 

606,748 

733,400 

783,800 

841,000 

871.928 

763.600 

1.032.225 

1. 019. 600 

1.033.200 

1.113.850 

1, 460. 000 


The  estimated  number  of  cattle,  hogs,  aud  sheep  slaughtered  at  the  East  Buffa 
yards  and  by  city  butchers  for  the  last  nine  years  is  reported  as  follows : 


Years. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Head. 
85.073 
19, 956 
25.651 
20.158 
53,025 


Hogs.       Sheep. 


Bead. 

173.300 

159.500 

208.560 

171,000 

387,210 


Years. 


Head. 

96,800 
118,200 
103,678 

47.500 
175,265 


Cattle.  I    Hogs.    ;    Sheep.^ 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


Head. 
23,511 
28.000 
85.845 
35,547 


Head. 

310,845 

406,295 

443.100 

406,180 


Head. 
87.6^ 
88,  IP 

98. 6P 
196, 2P 


As  nearly  all  the  money  received  at  the  custom-house  is  from  duties  on  produce 
coming  to  Buffalo  by  railroad  over  the  International  Suspension  Bridge,  and  fro^ 
honded  sea-board  cars  of  merchandise  from  the  East,  the  following  statement  is  appr^ 
priate: 
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Cu4U>m-kou8e  reo&ipU  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  each  month  and  total  for  the  year  1882,  as  com^ 

pared  with  the  two  years  preceding : 


Months. 


J«nix«7 

Pebmary 

Marcb 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

August 

September 

October 

If  ovcmber ^ 

December 

Total  year.. 


1880. 

• 

1881. 

1882. 

$4«,  J30  33 

$64,418  16 

$67, 137  42 

67. 361  43 

56,224  32 

98, 175  50 

66.938  92 

60. 842  71 

125.940  12 

69.824  92 

65, 372  79 

09, 483  16 

47,680  00 

65. 162  27 

76. 586  24 

43. 160  74 

56.124  66 

52.009  18 

39, 530  54 

35.  513  87 

62, 124  73 

62, 116  69 

61. 130  08 

69,394  18 

65,220  94 

61,  391  28 

70.929  64 

00, 456  73 

78, 326  32 

119.718  22 

03,308  04 

128, 073  51 
71, 336  65 

121.350  42 

87,150  00 

69, 034  21 

768,106  48 

812,916  92 

1. 031. 883  02 

BUFFALO   ELEVATING  AND    STORAGE  RATES. 

Inquiries  are  frequeDtly  made  relative  to  the  elevating  and  storage  rates  at  the  port 
of  Buffalo.  At  an  expenditure  of  considerable  labor  the  following  statement,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  thirf>'  years,  is  submitted  as  being  as  near  correct  as  could  be 
obtained  from  records  or  **  word  of  mouth"  information  : 


Tears. 


1855  and  1856* 

1857  to  1860* , 

1861 

1862  to  1864 : 

1865  and  1866 

1867  ana  1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872  and  1873t...jv : 

1874 

1875  and  1876t 

1877 

1878t  

187W 

1880  and  1881 1 

1882t 

1883  and  1884 


Charge  Charge  i  No.  of 
to      j      to      I    days' 
grain,  'vessels,  storage. 


Oenti.  I  Cents. 

11  !  i 


5 

5 

6 

5 

10 

20 

10 

10 

5 

5 

10 

5n 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


*  Estimated — Elevators  running  wild  greater  part  of  the  year.    No  records  kept ;  figures  obtained 
from  old  residents  in  the  grain  and  vessel  interests, 
f  Running  wild  part  of  the  year, 
t  About. 
$  Average. 

NIAGARA  SHIP-CANAL. 

The  Niagara  Ship-Canal  scheme  was  first  propounded  in  1782  apparently,  a  survey 
being  made  at  that  time  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  navigable  route  from  Lake  Erie 
to  New  York  City,  via  Albany  or  Troy,  and  the  Hudson  River. 

Id  1608  the  legislature  of  this  State  ordered  a  survey  to  be  made,  which  was  done 
by  Mr.  James  Geddes,  civil  engineer,  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  from  Schlosser  to 
LewistoD.  In  1835  the  United  States  Government  ordered  a  survey,  and  in  1853  an- 
other was  undertaken,  and  five  different  lines  or  routes  were  reported  upon  between 
Niagara  River  and  Lake  Ontario ;  the  average  cost  of  the  five  lines  surveyed  was 
about  $6,000,000  with  single  locks,  and  $7,550,000  with  double  locks ;  each  of  the 
canals  was  to  be  160  feet  wide  at  water  surface,  14  feet  deep,  with  locks  300  bv  70 
feet,  having  an  average  lockage  lift  of  15i  feet ;  the  average  length  of  the  canals,  8 
miles  4*^  feet.  The  cost  of  the  line  from  Schlosser  to  Lowiston,  8  miles  (including 
the  deepening  of  the  harbor  to  14  feet),  was  estimatediat  over  $10,000,000  with  single 
and  $13,000,000  with  double  locks.    Mr.  Elmore  H.  Walker,  of  New  York,  said,  in 
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1672 :  "  At  the  preHcnt  cost  of  labor  and  material,  a  canal  of  the  (limensions  proposed 
in  tlif^  laflt  Riirroy  would  cost  ^^,000,000,  and  for  commercial  purposes  it  will  be  more 
economical  to  pay  toIlH  on  the  Welland  Canal  than  to  pay  1*^,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  canal,  and  a  fnrthcr  large  snm  for  its  maintenance  and  repair  alter 
being  brought  into  use  for  commerce." 

At  the  convention  of  commercial  bodies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  held  at 
Detroit',  Mich.,  July  11  to  14,  1^65,  among  other  preambles  and  resolutions,  the  follow- 
ing  wore  adopted : 

'*  Whereas,  the  aunnal  increase  of  the  productions  of  the  States  bordering  upon  and 
tributary  to  the  northern  lakes  has  exceeded  the  capacity  of  transportation  of  all  the 
avenues  to  the  Atlantic,  demonstrating  the  urgent  nt'ccssity  of  enlarged  water  facil- 
ities for  communication  between  the  West  and  the  East:  and 

Wliereas,  the  canals  and  various  lines  of  railroad  leaaing  to  and  fn)m  said  lakes, 
while  they  have  contributed  vastly  to  develop  the  resources,  increase  the  wealth,  and 
promote  the  permanent  union  of  our  whole  country,  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  immense  and  rapidly  growing  commerce:  Therefore, ' 

Eesolvvdf  That  this  convention  regard  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  around  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  a  national  work  of  great  conmiercial  importance,  alike  demanded  by 
the  necessities  of  commerce  and  ]>olitical  wisdom,  and  that  its  early  completion  by 
the  General  Government  is  required  by  eveiy  consideration  of  sound  x^^^'tical 
economy. 

*'  Hesolrcdf  That  such  a  canal,  of  a  ca])acity  to  pass  the  largest  steam  or  sail  vessels, 
which  now  or  hereafter  may  navigate  the  lakes,  will  afford  Sic  cheapest  and  most  ex- 
peditious water  communication  for  the  transiiortation  of  products  of  the  great  pro- 
ducing regions  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  by  bringing  into  use  the  most  easterly  of 
the  entire  chain  of  lakes  on  our  northern  frontier,  from  which  these  annually  increas- 
ing products  may  be  distributed  by  short,  enlarged  canals,  and  by  railway,  to  the 
Hudson  and  New  York,  by  sailing  into  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the 
Saint  Ijawrcnce  River  direct  to  the  ocean. 

"  Rettolvedf  That  the  State  of  New  York,  geographically  located  on  the  highway  of 
commerce  between  the  great  chain  of  lakes  to  the  seu-boanl,  and  having  within  her 
borders  the  metropolis  of  the  nation,  \h  bound  by  every  consideration  of  interest  and 
true  policy,  and  by  the  comity  she  owes  her  sister  Stat^js,  to  improve  and  enlarge  the 
shortest  water  communication  betwe«'n  the  lakes  an<l  tide- water.  Failing  to  do  so, 
she  must  not  complain  if  a  portion  of  her  great  in  hind  commerce  shall  be  directed 
through  other  cheaper  canals  and  communications. 

"  Resolvedy  That  we  hail  with  satisfact  ion  the  ]>roposed  enlargement  of  the  Welland 
and  Saint  Lawrence  Canals,  and  other  proposed  improvements  through  the  provinces, 
affording  other  cheap  outletis  through  which  the  commerce  of  the  States  tribut-ary  to 
the  lakes  may  seek  oureasti^rn  markets,  as  well  as  the  markets  of  the  Old  World." 

At  the  same  convention,  Mr.  Bloodgood,  of  New  York,  presented  statistics  and  uiade 
an  elaborate  speech  in  favor  of  constructing  a  ship-canal  from  the  Saint  Lawrence  to 
the  Hudson,  recommending  what  was  known  as  the  Canghnawaga  route,  with  a  ca- 
l)acity  for  the  navigation  of  vessels  of  from  five  to  seven  hundred  tons. 

In  the  winter  of  It^')  the  question  of  a  Niagara  ship-canal  was  brought  before  Con- 
gress, and  Buffalo  opposed  it  very  strongly.  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly of  theStato  of  New  York  were  also  passed  upon  the  reconmicndation  of  the 
merchants  of  Buffalo,  against  the  scheme.    The  bill  was  killed  in  committee. 

Oswego  always  claimed  that,  as  before  the  days  of  Clinton  and  the  Erie  Canal,  the 
commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West  found  its  way  up  the  Hudson  River  to 
Troy,  and  along  the  Mohawk,  and,  with  a  little  help  overland,  down  the  Oswego 
River  to  Lake  Ontario.  Then  it  was  conveyed  in  bateaus  up  the  lake  to  Niagara 
Falls,  the  great  barrier  Nature  interx)08ed  between  the  lower  and  upper  lakes.  Then 
the  back  of  the  i)oor  Indian  came  into  use  over  the  portage  around  the  falls  until  the 
Lake  Erie  vessels  took  it  from  his  shoulders.  Oswego  thou^^ht  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  our  citizens  shonld  go  bock  to  that  route  as  being  the  best  and  cheapest 
that  could  be  opened  np  between  the  sea-board  and  the  West. 

It  w^as  further  claimed  that  as  a  great  portion  of  the  Erie  Canal  had  been  stretched 
along  parallel  with  the  sonth  shore  of  the  lake,  at  an  average  distance.'  of  about  14  miles, 
trade  iiad  been  diverted  from  its  natnral  highway.  The  distance  from  Bnfialo  to  Al- 
bany was  345  miles,  and  New  York  State  levied  a  canal  toll  per  mile  upon  every  ton  of 
merchandise  transported,  and  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  barrier  interposed  npon 
trade  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara  by  a  ship-canal,  and  thus  bring  the  produceof  the  West 
down  to  within  160  miles  of  tide-water  at  New  York  without  breaking;  bulk,  thereby 
reducing  the  tolls  imposed  by  the  State  of  New  York  one-half,  making  a  reduction 
of  3  cents  per  bushel  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  With  the  aid  of  the  ship- 
canal,  too,  it  was  proposed  to  float  down  vessels  of  1,000  to  1,500  tons  bnrden  to  Lake 
Ontario,  laden  with  the  grain  of  the  Great  West,  all  the  way  from  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Sup^TxoT,    It  was  claimefl  that  this  would  still  farther  reduce  transportation  S 
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^^ents  per  bnshel,  making  a  total  ded action  of  5  cents,  and  render  the  prodncts  of  the 
^^eat  proportionately  more  valuable. 

The  ship  caual  was  a  topic  of  great  interest  among  commercial  bodies  in  this  and 
other  States,  but  about  le)69  commeuced  the  discussion  relative  to  canal  matters, 
"^which  eventually  was  the  cause  of  its  going  into  oblivion.  The  questions  of  the 
«on tract  system,  the  management  of,  and  also  of  the  enlargement  and  making  free 
*the  cuDuds  of  this  State,  became  important  subjects  for  consideration.  Meetings  of 
l>oards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  were  frequently  held,  and  all  points  were 
"well  yentilated. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  held  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  December, 
1869,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  necessity  of  a 
ship-canal  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

On  the  13th  December,  1H71,  a  commercial  convention  was  held  at  Detroit  relative 
to  the  ship-canal  project.  The  Bufl'alo  Board  of  Trade  declined  to  send  delegates,  but 
in  lien  thereof  presented  an  elaborate  report  of  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed. 
The  salient  points  of  the  repoVt  were  as  follows: 

"  After  many  legislative  vicissitudes,  two  years  ago  the  legislature  of  this  State 
pasMed  unanimously  an  act  to  submit  to  the  jieople  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
which  directed  the  proper  authorities  to  fund  the  canal  debt  and  reduce  the  tolls  to 
the  minimum  point  of  maintenance  of  the  canals  and  a  small  sinking  fund  to  pay  the 
extended  canal  debt.    Practically  this  would  have  given  to  the  country  a  free  canal 
to-day  I     Insidious  and  malign  influences  prevented  the  printing  and  circulation  of 
the  free  canal  ballots  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  ldO,000  voters  were  thus  de- 
barred from  voting  for  this  measure  and  a  minority  vote  secured  its  defeat.    Tbo  pop- 
alar  expression,  as  fairly  inter|)reted  as  the  result  of  this  election,  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  river  counties  of  100,000  majority  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  almost  unanimous 
Votes  of  all  the  commercial  counties,  accompanied  by  the  fact  that  both  the  political 
parties  in  their  recent  State  conventions  ])laced  the  free  canal  policy  as  a  plank  in 
iLeir  platforms,  leaves  no  room  for  a  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
atitution  can  be  complied  with,  another  amendment  to  the  constitution  will  be  sub- 
mitted and  adopted  unanimously.    The  unanimous  passage  of  the  free  canal  funding 
l)ill  by  the  legislature  was  accepted  by  the  canal  board  as  a  mandate  to  reduce  the 
^olls,  and  they  were  reduced  50  per  cent.    Thus  the  policy  of  low  tolls  and  a  free  canal 
lias  been  inaugurated,  and  this  coming  year  they  will  be  reduced  25  per  cent,  niore. 
^^ith  a  free  canal,  its  channel  being  improved  and  strengthened,  and  steam  used  as  a 
motive  power,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  four  years  upon  all  important  canals  in  £u- 
Tope,  150,000,000  bushels  of  grain  can  be  passed'over  our  canal,  furnishing  the  cheapest 
-transportation  that  can  be  found  in  this  or  any  other  countr3\    This  crowning  act  in 
oar  State  policy  would  be  dedicati|^g  to  the  use  of  the  people  of  these  United  States 
public  works  which  have  cost  over  $100,000,000,  and  part  of  it  paid  from  taxation  of 
oar  people. 

**The  •  continental  enterprise'  (so  called  by  you),  presented  to  us  embraces  a  Niag- 
ara ship-caual  around  the  Falls  on  the  American  side,  thence  through  Lake  Ontario 
and  through  the  Canadian  canals  made  to  pass  the  Rapids  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  thence 
to  Montreal,  thence  through  another  Canadian  ship  canal,  commencing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sore],  50  miles  below  Montreal,  to  Lake  Champluin,  and  from  thence  by  an- 
other ship-canal  to  the  deep  waters  of  the  Hudson  below  Albany.    This  scheme  may 
be  described  as  follows: 
''The  distance  from  Montreal  to  New  York  via  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  Sorel  Rivers, 
-  Lake  Champlain,  the  Champlain  Canal,  and  the  Hudson  River  is  over  500  miles. 
'*  From  Buffalo  to  New  York,  via  the  canal  and  the  Hudson,  the  distance  is  500  miles. 
'*The  lockage  is. less  by  tlie  Erie  Canal  route,  for  the  up  lockage  in  the  Sorel  is 
avoided,  and  the  down  lockage  to  the  Hudson,  &c.    The  distance  lost  in  shipping 

Property  to  Liverpool,  via  Montreal  and  New  York,  is  the  distance  fitim  Lake  Erie  to 
[outreal,  over  600  miles.  So,  of  course,  Liverpool  and  European  bound  property, 
once  at  Montreal,  would  go  down  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  over  the  sea,  thus  effecting 
a  saving  of  700  miles. 

**  Gram  can  be  transferred  here  into  canal-boats  for  one-half  cent  per  bushel.  Can 
a  vessel  carry  grain  from  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal  for  that  sum,  even  admitting  that  a 
transfer  would  not  be  necessary  at  Kingston,  which  would  be  necessary  until  the 
Saint  Lawrence  canals  are  enlarged  and  deepened,  as  three-fourths  of  tlie  grain  is 
now  transferred  into  barges  f 

'*  Oar  lateral  cauals,  by  increasing  the  business  of  the  Erie  Canal,  have  contributed 
a  fair  share  towards  paying  off  the  caual  debt.  Our  northern  canals  have  always 
paid  ;  our  southern  canals,  when  completed  to  the  coal-beds  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
among  our  most  useful  canals  in  cheapening  the  transit  of  its  coal,  in  which  our  lake 
States  are  so  deeply  interested.  Although  all  the  coal  may  not  pass  over  them,  they 
will  fix  the  freight  tariff  for  coal  over  railroads,  the  same  as  the  Erie  Canal  regulates 
the  freight  tariff  on  the  transit  of  breadstuffs,  and  even  ftON^A^  wycsi^  ^T\«vA»^^Ov^%k>g^^- 
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^reasurj  for  constmcting  a  channel  to  divert  the  traffic  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
rom  onr  home  markets  to  foreign  waters.  The  committee  protested  against  the  policy 
Tenconragiug  the  construction  of  a  work  so  unnecessary  at  that  time,  and  one  evi- 
ently  so  largely  in  the  interest  of  a  forei^  nation  as  well  as  of  individnals.  In  con- 
lusion,  the  committee  urged  that  the  legislature  should  defeat  the  bill,  and  in  lien, 
Daugurate  a  system  of  enlarged  locks  on  the  canals  of  the  State,  and  a  liberal  policy 
•f  management,  with  lower  tolls,  to  meet  the  imperative  demands  of  commerce.  The 
^sult  of  this  Unal  attempt  at  legislating  for  a  Rhip-canal  was  thas  recoixied  on  March 
'1, 1872,  *^  Enacting  clause  of  the  Niagara  ship-cunal  bill  struck  out." 

This  was  the  last  public  action  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  far  as  any  records  to 
land  show.  The  enlargement  of  the  canals,  the  questions  of  low  tolls,  and  the  abo- 
ition  of  tolls,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  frou)  that  time  became  the  all-absorbing 
:opies  of  commercial  discussion — the  Niagara  ship-canal  was  heard  of  no  more! 

OSWEGO  VERSUS  BUFFALO. 

The  conflict  or  struggle  between  Oswego  and  Buffalo  may  be  briefly  summarized, 
altbongh  its  interesting  points  might  All  a  volume.  Each  city  was  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  western  lakes.  Oswego 
was  anxious  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  also  for  the  construction 
dfa  ship-canal  around  Niagara  Falls,  expecting  that  Buffalo  would  be  given  the  go- 
by by  vessels,  and  that  their  cargoes  would  be  transfeiTed  at  Oswego,  thereby  decreas- 
iDg  the  mileage  of  canal  transportation  and  augmenting  the  commerce  of  that  port 
vrith  all  the  profits  attached  thereto. 

Buflalo,  of  course,  was  desirous  of  retaining  and  adding  to  her  commerce,  and  con- 
clusively showed  the  absurdity  of  constructing  a  canal  around  Niagara  Falls,  and 
lurtlier  proved  that  from  her  position  with  rep^ard  to  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania, 
Suflalo  was  the  proper  ]>oiut  for  vessels  to  discharge  their  western  cargoes,  as  they 
ould  return  witn  coal  (instead  of  taking  sand  for  ballast,  as  was  done  in  days  gone 
3')  at  a  fair  profit,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation.  In  the  olden  time  the 
'ei^ht  charges  on  grain  down  to  Bufl'alo  had  to  be  large  enough  to  enable  the  vessel 
)  return  light,  or  else  there  would  l>e  no  profit  to  the  owners.  Business  is  now  so 
ranged  that  freight  on  coal  from  Buffalo  to  the  West  pays  better,  as  a  rule,  than 
rain  from  the  West  to  Buffalo. 

The  evidence  presented  by  the  commerce  of  Buffalo  to-day  shows  that  the  argu- 
leutii  ill  favor  of  that  port  were  correct.  She  has  grown  in  magnitude,  not  only  in 
ike  and  railroad  interests,  but  in  the  extensive  manufacturing  industries  that  have 
eeii  established  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  fuel  and  the  many  routes  by  which 
iich  manufactures  can  be  distributed. 

Oawego  has  practically  fallen  into  decav,  and  her  population  has  not  increased  for 
wonty  years ;  her  lake  and  canal  trafiic  has  dwindled  down  to  Canada  lumber  ship- 
Lieuts  and  receipts  during  the  season,  and  Canada  barley  and  peas  in  the  fall.  The 
nlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal  has  not  benefited  the  port,  as  the  tonnage  of  the 
arge  carrying  vessels  of  the  lakes  has  outgrown  the  size  of  the  enlarged  Welland, 
Lud  they  of  necessity  leave  their  cargoes  at  Buffalo.  The  vessels  passing  through  the 
iiVellaud  Canal  only  carry  grain  consigned  to  Montreal  parties,  and  that  grain  breaks 
l>ulk  at  Kingston  and  is  transferred  to  barges,  as  per  old-time  custom. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  for  many  years  alter  the  completion  of  the  Oswego  Canal 
to  Syracuse  Buffalo  canal  commerce  remained  almost  stationary.  It  would  take  too 
much  time  and  space  to  give  the  reasons  for  this  effect  and  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it. 

Oswego  always  opposed  low  tolls  and  any  reduction  of  tolls,  for  the  reason  that  by 
that  route  to  tide-water  only  half  tolls  would  have  to  be  paid  as  compared  with  Buf- 
falo ;  shipments  from  the  latter,  of  course,  paid  tolls  on  the  whole  length  of  the  canaL 
Oswego  never  thought,  apparently,  that  vessels  from  the  West  to  that  port  had  to 
pay  tolls  on  the  Welland  Canal  and  had  a  longer  lake  voyage.  The  time  of  lockages 
and  extra  lake  mileage  from  Port  Colborne  to  Oswego  would  make  a  difference  of 
at  least  three  days,  yet  this  fact  was  never  mentioned  in  the  discussions  or  rarely 
tinted  at. 

RAILROADS  vs.  CANALS. 

The  sharpness  of  competition  of  railroads  has  had  the  eff'ect  of  compelling  the  State 
to  abolish  the  toUs  on  the  canals,  so  that  boatmen  could  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood. Even  now,  without  tolls,  the  railroad  competition  in  freight  charges  keeps 
canal  rates  very  low,  boatmen  hardly  paying  running  expenses  and  really  leaving 
them  no  overplus  for  repairs  and  interest  on  original  outlay- for  boat,  mules,  &c.  A 
certain  minimum  rate  of  railroad  charges  affects  prices  of  canal  freight  and  compels 
boatmen  to  carry  at  no  profit.  What  tliat  minimum  rate  is  would  be  a  proper  subject 
for  inyeetigation. 


-'•-'"I^rsS^. 
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jMoident  frequently  oocnring  on  the  Welland  Canal.  A  vessel  drawinsr  15  feet  ongbr 
'bo  have  IB  or  20  feet  of  water  to  moye  in  a  channel  so  confined,  eyen  if  only  1  mile  of 
speed  per  hour  is  to  be  obtained.  Imagine  the  anail-like  pace  of  a  2,500  ton  vessel 
1cN>niiDg  np  with  its  gigantic  proportions  on  the  narrow  water-way.  Aeain,  imajrine 
"the  momentam  of  such  a  craft  and  calculate  the  chances  of  accident  irom  a  faiinre 
"to  slack  np  at  the  right  moment  to  pass  a  bridge  or  enter  a  lock. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  all  the  bridges  that  cross  the  canal  f    If  swing  bridges  are 
to  be  used,  how  much  time  will  be  lost  on  the  round  trip  on  their  account?    How 
many  bridges  will  be  carried  away  by  the  impetus  of  the  vessels,  if  they  are  not  im- 
mediately opened  at  the  signal  f     In  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  report  for 
ld72-'73,  on  page  226,  some  valuable  remarks  are  to  be  found  about  the  Huron  and 
Ontario  Canal,  a  project  favored  by  the  Canadians,  full  surveys  of  which  were  made. 
That  was  to  be  a  ship-canal  100  miles  long  with  about  the  same  lockage  as  the  Erie 
Canal.    It  is  asserted  that  it  would  take  a  steamer  four  days  to  pass  through  it ;  at 
that  rate  it  would  take  a  steamer  fourteen  days  to  pass  through  the  Erie  Cauul,  or  a 
sailing  vessel  or  lake  barge  twenty-ei^ht  days,  if  the  time  spent  in  passing  through 
the  Welland  and  that  estimated  for  this  Huron  and  Ontario  Canal  in  the  case  of  suil- 
iu^  and  steam  vessels  is  correctly  given.    Such  figures  are  fatal  to  Mr.  Sweet's  Erie 
sbip-canal  project,  even  if  the  time  is  somewhat  overstated. 

Arguments  conld  be  given  od  in/lntfum  against  the  proposed  ship-canal  by  publish- 
iDg  tne  opinions  of  those  well  posted  oo  the  subject  and  from  numerous  papers  that 
have  been  printed  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  enough  has  been  written 
here  to  draw  attention  to  the  salient  points  of  the  scheme  and  point  out  its  utter  im- 
practicability. 

The  last  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  effected  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation upon  it  a  trifie  over  50  per  cent.,  a  reduction  predicted  by  the  State  engineers 
before  the  work  was  undertaken.    Another  similar  enlargement  would  doubtless 
rcfsult  in  another  such  reduction.    ThiH  re-enlarged  canal  would  then  accommodate 
canal  boats  with  a  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  about  tiOO  tons,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  such  an  enlargement  is  as  near  an  approach  to  a  ship-canal  as  we  will  ever  see, 
or  as  would  be  practicable  or  desirable. 

HISTORIC  POINTS  BELATIVE  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RAILROADS  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK  COMPETING  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  WITH  THE  ERIE  AND 
08WBQ0  CANALS. 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western. 
New  York,  West  Shore  and  Buffalo. 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Rochester,  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo. 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  Lebigb  Valley  Railxcay, 

New  York,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  leased  lines. 
Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg. 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western. 
Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain. 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis. 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern. 
Michigan  Central  audits  branch  '^  The  Canada  Southern." 

MEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD. 

Miles. 

From  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  New  York  City,  N.  Y 44L75 

Branches 306.99 

Leaned  lines 244.55 

Total  length  September  30.  1883 993.29 

This  company  was  organized  by  the  consolidation,  November  1,  1869,  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company  and  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  was  organizd  under  a  special  law,  April, 
1853,  authorizing  the  consolidation  of  the  railroads  uetweeu  Albany  and  Buffalo,  viz : 

The  Albany  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  chartered  in  1826  as  the  Mohawk  and  Hud- 
son Railroad,  begun  in  1830,  and  was  opened  September,  1831.  It  was  the  tirst  rail- 
road bnilt  in  the  State  of  New  York.    The  name  was  changed  in  1847. 

The  Schenectady  and  Troy,  chartered  18IU5 ;  opened  1842. 

The  UticA  and  Schenectady ,  chartered  1833 ;  opt^ned  \.%^. 

Tbe  Sjrrmeuse  and  Utica,  chartered  Maroh,  18a&-,  op«\i«OL\^80^. 
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The  Syracase  and  Utica  Direct,  oTfi^anized  under  general  law  and  filed  articles  kt^ 
gnnt,  1860.    It  was  completed  and  opened  1863. 

The  Kochester  and  Syracuse  was  a  consolidation  in  August,  I^^*  of  the  Anbam 
and  Rochester  and  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse.    The  Rochester  and  Syracuse  Direct 
was  taken  into  the  consolidation  August,  1850.    The  Auburn  and  Rochester  waschar^ 
tered  in  1836  and  opened  August,  1841. 

The  Auburn  and  Syracuse  was  chartered  in  1834  and  opened  June,  1838.    The  direct 
line  was  opened  1853. 

The  Bunalo  and  Lockport  filed  articles  April,  1852,  and  opened  1854. 

The  Mohawk  Valley  filed  articles  January,  1851,  and  December,  1852,  and  merged 
under  the  act  of  1853. 

The  Rochester,  Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls  was  originally  the  Lockport  and 
Niagara  Falls,  chartered  1834  and  opened  1^^.  In  December,  1850,  the  Riochester, 
Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls  Company  was  organized  and  rebuilt  the  road. 

The  Bufialo  aud  Rochester  was  a  consolidation  in  December,  1850,  of  the  Attica  and 
Bnfialo  and  the  Tonawanda.  In  1852  this  company  opened  a  direct  road  from  Bufialo 
to  Batavia  and  sold  the  old  road  between  Bufialo  and  Batavia  to  the  Buffalo  and 
New  York  City.  The  Attica  and  Bufialo  was  chartered  1836  and  opened  1842;  the 
Tonawanda  was  chartered  1834  and  opened  1842. 

These  various  lines  were  delivered  to  the  new  company  August  1,  1853. 

The  following  railroads  were  subsequently  purchased  and  merged  into  the  consoli- 
dation :  The  Rochester  and  Lake  Ontario,  in  1855;  the  Bufialo  and  Niagara  Falls  and 
the  Lewiston,the  same  year;  and  the  Saratoga  and  Hudson  River  (Athens  Branch), 
iu  1867.  These  railroads  were  paid  for  in  stock  or  bonds  of  the  consolidated  com- 
pany. 

The  Niagara  Falls  and  Canandalgna  Railroad  (originally  the  Canandaigna  and 
Niagara  Falls)  filed  articles  March,  1851 ;  was  opened  April,  1854,  and  leased  to  the 
New  York  Central,  Septembef,.1858. 

The  Hudson  River  Company  was  chartered  May,  1846,  and  road  opened  entire 
length  October,  1851.  Prior  to  its  consolidation  in  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  Company  it  had  taken  a  lease  of  the  Troy  and  Oreenbush  Rail- 
road, opened  in  1845.    This  lease  was  assumed  by  the  consolidated  company. 

In  1851  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  was  relieved  from  the  "canal  tolls"  on  the 
ground  that  it  should  be  placed  on  as  favorable  a  footing  as  the  Erie  Railroad,  which 
by  its  charter  was  exempt  from  them. 

NEW  YORK,  LAKE  ERIE  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

From  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  to  Dunkirk,  N.Y 460.03 

Branches 96.55 

Leased  lines 1,033.37 

Operated  lines 39. 08 

Total  length,  September  30,  1883 1,629.03 

Included  iu  the  principal  leased  lines  are  the — 

Bufialo,  New  York  aud  Erie  Railroad,  from  Corning  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  142  miles; 
leased  May  1, 1863,  for  four  hundred  years  at  a  rental  of  $233,100  per  annum. 

Bufi'alo  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  from  Buffalo  to  Jamestown,  N.Y,,  67.4*  miles; 
orgauized  1872  as  the  Buffalo  aud  Jamestown  Railroad  Company  and  opened  in  1^7.'»; 
reorganized  in  1877  after  foreclosure  sale,  under  present  title;  leased  August,  1881,  to 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  at  annual  rental  equaling  Ji5  i»er  cent. 
of  i^ross  earnings  after  deducting  a  certain  amount  of  terminal  charges. 

Suspension  Bridge  and  Erie  Junction  Railroad,  from  Buffalo  to  Suspension  Bridge, 
2ii.ti8  miles;  orgauized  1868;  opened  and  leased  to  Buffalo,  New  York  aud  Erie  Com- 
pany 1871. 

Erie  International  Railway,  a  short  line  of  about  4  miles  connecting  the  Suspension 
Bridge  and  Erie  Junction  Railroad  with  the  International  Suspension  Bridge  at  Black 
Rock,  Buffalo. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  was  chartered  April,  1832.  and  construc- 
tion commenced  in  18^^.  In  the  same  year  the  credit  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
granted  to  the  company  for  $3,000,000.  In  Septenilwr,  1841,  the  first  section  from 
Piermont  (the  eastern  terminus  provided  by  the  first  charter)  to  Goshen  was  opene<1. 
The  company  becoming  embarrassed  the  undertaking  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  as- 
signees, under  whose  management  the  road  was  o|>ened  toMiddletowu,  Januarv,  184.3. 
The  cost  to  February,  1844,  was  $4,736,949,  of  which  ^2,599,514  were  derived  from  the 
State  loan.  In  1845  the  State  released  the  proj)erty  of  its  mortgage,  provide«l  the 
company  should  complete  the  road  to  Lake  Erie  in  six  years,  and  the  old  stockholders 
surrendered  one-half^of  their  stock.  The  sum  of  ^,000,000  was  the  estimated  amount 
necessary  to  complete  the  road.     Construction  was  resumed  and  the  road  opened  to 
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Port  JervU  January,  1848;  to  Biughamton  December,  1(J48 ;  to  Elniira  October,  1849; 
to  Homellsville  September,  1850  ;  and  to  Dunkirk,  April,  1851.     The  Newburg  Branch 


u  opened  1050.    The  gauge  of  the  road  when  opened  was  6  feet  (broad  gauge). 
In  1859  the  road  and  property  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Company  was  placed  in 
tl&e  Iiands  of  a  receiver  ror  non-payment  of  interest  on  its  funded  debts.     A  reorgan- 
isation was  had  under  the  name  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  June,  1801. 

In  May,  1875,  the  road  and  property  were  again  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for 
non-payment  of  interest  on  its  bonds  and  the  terms  of  another  reorgauization  were 
Ag^reed  upon.     The  new  (pre«eut)  company  took  possession  of  its  road  June,  187?^. 

The  laying  of  the  third  rail,  giving  the  standani  gauge  from  Jersey  City  to  Buffalo, 
^vv'as  completed  December,  1878. 

Oq  the  Ist  of  May,  1883,  possession  was  taken  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  Railroad  under  a  lease  which  guarantees  to  the  lessor  a  rental  equal  to  32  per 
<^ent.  of  the  gross  earnings  up  to  $6,000,000,  and  35  per  cent,  on  all  in  excess  of  that 
SDm. 

Lately  the  Bradford,  Eldred  and  Cuba,  the  Bradford,  Bordell  and  Kinzua,  the  Ton- 
A^'anda  Valley  and  Cuba,  have  been  leased  by  the  company.  These  are  all  narrow- 
^ause  roads  passing  through  and  connecting  with  Pennsylvania  oil-fields. 

XEe  Lehign  Valley  Railroad  connects  with  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
H^ilroad  at  Waverly,  167  miles  east  of  BuflBalo,  and  the  trains  of  that  company  use  its 
li: 


NEW  YORK  WEST  SHORE  AND  BUFFALO  RAILROAD. 

MUes. 

Leogth  of  main  line  from  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y 4*^'>.  95 

^r^Dches 46.88 

Total  length  September  30,  1883 472.83 

• 

Organized  February,  1880,  for  the  ]iurpose  of  building  a  railroad  from  New  York 
^ity,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson  Kiver,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  bv  way  of  Utica  and 
^yiacuse,  ^ith  branches  to  Albany  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  total  length  of  about  500 
***ilee.  In  1881  the  Jersey  City  and  Albany  Railroad,  chartered  t^pt^mber,  1878, 
^^ning  a  line  from  Wehawken,  N.  J.,  to  Fort  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  38  miles,  was  con- 
^5^1idated  with  the  North  River  Railroad,  which  had  been  organized  in  1880  to  build  a 
*ixie  from  Fort  Montgomery  to  Albany,  with  a  branch  to  Middletown,  about  lO.'i  miles. 
5^Yider  the  name  of  the  I att-er  company  this  consolidated  line  was  subsequently  merged 
^^to  this  company,  and  forms  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  between  New  York  City 
^Hd  Albany.  This  section,  by  agreement,  was  built  by  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
^Vestem  Railroad  Company,  and  from  Cornwall  down  is  leased  by  it. 

This  road  was  opened  for  through  traffic  tlie  entire  distance  Jsmuary  1, 1884. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA  RAILWAY. 

MUe., 

*^Vom  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Emporium,  Pa 120,55 

X^ieaaed  lines  in  addition 198.77 

Total  length  September  30,  1882 319.32 

Formed  by  consolidation  in  February,  1865,  of  the  Buffalo  and  Alleghany  Valley 
Cohartered  in  1853)  and  the  Buffalo  and  Washington,  organized  1865.  Road  opened 
1873.     Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  company  has  ueeu  merged  into  the 

BUFFALO,  MEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Miles, 

From  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Emporium,  Pa 120.55 

•Five  divisions  owned  and  leased 551.33 

Total  length  September  30,  1883 671.88 

The  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  Company  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation,  February  14,  1883,  of  the  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  Railway 
Company  (see  above) ;  the  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Railroad  Company;  the 
Oil  City  and  Chicago  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Glean  and  Salamanca  Railroad 
Company. 

*  These  five  divisions  include  t1>e  profitable  nairow-KSuse  lines  nmninginto  the  oil  regions  of  Penn* 
•ylranl*  (ocmnectine  at  Clean  and  Eldred.  Pa.),  and  the  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  division  along  the  line  of 
the  old  Oeneaee  Yalley  Canal. 

H.  Ex.  7\  pt.  3 32 
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ROCHESTER,  PITTSBURGH  AND  BUFFALO  RAILROAD. 

UtOm. 

From  Rochester,  N.  Y.,to  Salamanca, N.  Y 1(18.48 

From  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Ash  ford,  N.  Y 47.28 

From  Bradford  Junction,  N.  Y.,to  Walston  Junction,  Pa 121.44 

Operated  line 1.03 

Total  length  September  30, 188:^ 278.17 

(The  average  number  of  miles  operat<^d  during  the  year  was  150.  The  Batfalo  Di- 
vision was  not  completed  and  ready  for  traffic  until  the  beginning  of  1864,  and  other 
portions  were  not  finished  up  to  September,  1883.) 

This  road  was  organized  as  the  Rochester  and  State  Line  Railway  Company  in 
1869,  and  was  opened  May,  1878.  Receiver  appointed  in  1880.  Reorganized  February, 
1881,  under  the  title  of  the  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  Company. 

In  1881  this  company  organized  the  Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  and  the  Bradford 
and  State  Line  Railrostd  Companies,  in  PennsylvaniH,  and  the  Great  Valley  and  Brad- 
ford, the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Rochester  and  Charlotte  Com- 
panies, in  New  York,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  legal  rights  to  build  and  operate 
extensions  of  its  line  then  projected,  from  a  point  I  mile  north  of  Salamanca  wutb 
to  Brookville,  Pa.,  105  miles;  from  Ashford,  on  the  main  line  northwest,  to  BnffalOi 
4H  miles,  and  from  Rochester  to  Charlotte,  on  Lake  Ontario,  about  9  miles.    Thefl^ 
several  companies  have  been  conso]idate<l  and  construction  complete<l. 

In  1882  the  company  made  a  contract  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
the  use  of  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad,  from  Falls  Creek  into  Pitt«bnrgh,  on  a  p 
rata  basis.     The  company  has  purchased  the  iranchise  and  capital  stock  of  the  Ei 
Buffalo  Tenuinal  Railroad,  of  Buffalo,  and  will  extend  its  track  into  the  heart  of  t 
city :  and  have  leaded  the  use  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad  Company's  track  to  i 
river,  thus  securing  a  desirable  water  frontage  for  the  \W8tem  coal  trade.    Tbeco 
pany  practically  owns  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Coalai. 
Iron  Company,  which  owns  two  towns — one  at  Beeohtree,  148  miles  south  of  Bnffkl 
and  the  other  at  Walston,  182  miles  south  of  Buffalo.    Two  collieries  have 
opened  at  each  of  these  places. 

LEHIGH   VALLEY   RAILROAD. 

MO 

From  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  to  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa w...  101. 

Branches  and  connections 220. 

Total \ 32L 

Chartered  as  the  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  Apritf 
1846 ;  took  present  title  January,  1853.  Tlie  main  line  completed  in  Pennsylvania 
October,  1855. 

The  Easton  and  Amboy  Railroad,  from  Phi]lii)sburg  to  Perth  Amboy,  60  roiles^ 
was  opened  June,'  1875,  and  is  now  operated  as  part  of  the  main  line.  It  was  bnllflv 
under  a  separate  charter,  but  is  owned  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

This  company  also  owns  controling  interests  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Torl^ 
Canal  and  Railroad  Company  and  the  Geneva,  Ithaca  and  Sayre  Railroad. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  connects  with  the — 

Pennsylvania^  Netc  York  Canal  and  Railroad. — From  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  to  New  York,^ 
Lake  Erie  and  W^estern  Junction  at  Waverly,  N.  Y..  104.^)0  miles;  from  that  junction^ 
it  uses  127  miles  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  to  Lancaster,  12^ 
miles  from  Buffalo,  from  which  point  a  branch  is  being  constructed  by  the — 

Lehigh  Valley  Railway  Company,  which  is  an  organization  under  the  general  railroad  - 
law,  and  the  road  is  now  in  process  of  construction  from  Buffalo,  N.  i.,  to  Lancaster, 
N.  Y.,  12  miles.     It  was  chartered  March,  1882.     This  company  uses,  in  connection 
with  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad,  a 
short  line  running  to  the  docks  and  wharves  on  Buffalo  River.     It  is  by  this  road  - 
that  the  company  reaches  its  extensive  docks,  coal  chutes,  i&c,  constructed  on  what 
is  called  the  "Tifft  farm  improvement.*^    The  Lehigh  Valley  Railway  Cooapany  and^ 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  are  practically  one  institution.* 

NEW  YORK,  LACKAWANNA  AND   WESTERN   RAILROAD. 

Mile*. 

From  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  to  International  Bridge,  New  York 207. 2Sr 

Branch  East  Buffalo  to  Buffalo 3.12 

Total  length 210.35 
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Was  chartered  August,  1880 ;  completed  and  opened  Sept-ember,  1882. 

On  the  2d  October,  1882,  the  load  was  leased  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 

'e«teni  Railroad  Company  in  peri)etnity. 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND   WESTERN   RAILROAD— LEASED   LINES. 

This  company  is  the  lessee  of  the  foUowinjj  railroads  in  the  State  of  New  York: 


Railroads. 


From — 


To— 


MUea. 


BinghftmtoD 

Baflklo  Intemational  Bridge.. 


Uey  Railroad  Company PenniylvaDia  State  Line. . 

w    York,    Lackawanna    and     Binj;hamton 

Western. 

V    York,    Lackawanna    and 

Western. 

nga  and  Soaqnehaona 

>go  and  Syracase  * 

fine 01ienan;;o  Forks !  Greene 

^  CheDango  and   Sosque- )  |  Greene I  Utica 

inna.  >    Casa ville  Junction i  Richfield  Springs 


Buffalo  City \  Branches 

Sasqnehanna River ;  Ithaca... 


Syracuse Oswego. 


Total  length 


1L64 
207.73 

6.97 

34.41 
34.98 
8.10 
7S.60 
2L75 


400.24 


7he  leased  line  particularly  Intercast  ing  as  a  competitor  with  the  canals  of  our  State  is  the  Oswego 
Syracuse  Railroad,  which  was  chartered  April  1839;  amended  May  1845;  road  opened  May  18w, 
lea«Med  February  1809  to  above  company. 


ROME,   WATKRTOWN  AND  OGDENSBURG  RAILROAD. 

MUes. 

11  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  to  Rome,  N.  Y 141.  11 

ni  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  to  Lewiston,  N.  Y 14X02 

nehee 96.  a? 

ksed  lines 36.38 

Total  length 416.88 

he  Wat^rtown  and  Rome  Railroad  Company,  chartered  April,  1832,  opened  Sep- 

ber,  1851,  from  Rome  to  Watert.own,  and  to  Cape  Vincent  June,  1882.    The  Pots- 

1  and  Watertown  Railroad  Company,  chartered  February,  1852  j  opened  June,  1857. 

se  two  roads  were  consolidated  nnaer  the  above  title,  by  special  act  of  the  legis- 

ire,  October,  1861. 

he  Lake  Ontario  Shore  Railroad  Company,  chartered  March,  1858^  opened  to  On- 

o,  1873,  was  sold  under  foreclosure  September,  1874,  and  transferred  to  this  oom- 

y  .January,  1875,  and  completed  to  Lewiston  in  1876. 

he  Syracuse  Northern  Railroad  Company,  chartered  February,  1868,  was  opened 

2.     Sold  under  foreclosure,  consolidated  with  this  company,  August,  1875. 

lie  Niagara  Falls  Branch  Railroad  Company  was  chartered  December,  1875,  and 

jed  to  this  company  November.  1881. 

lie  Oswego  and  Rome  Railroad  Company,  leased  to  this  company,  was  chartered 

-il,  186:^,  and  opened  January,  1866. 

NEW  YORK,   ONTARIO  AND  WESTERN  RAIIJIOAD. 

MUes. 

»m  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  to  Middletown,  N.  Y 249.60 

fcsed  lines 77.50 

mches 95.00 

Total  length,  September  30,  188:^ 422.10 

>rgauized  as  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland,  January,  1866 ;  main  line  opened 
y,  1871,  and  Western  Division  August,  1873.  In  the  latter  year  the  company  de- 
lt«d  and  its  propertv  was  placed  in  hands  of  receiver  September  same  year, 
n  November,  1879,  the  new  company,  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western,  was 
med  from  t^e  wreck  of  the  old  with  additional  capital.  During  1882  77  miles  of 
d  were  constructed,  from  Middletown  to  the  Hudson  River,  at  Cornwall,  and 
nee  to  Weehawken,  opposite  the  city  of  New  York.  This  section,  by  recent  con- 
dations,  has  become  a  part  of  the  New  York,  West  Shore  and  Bnffalo  Railroad, 
is  operated  over  by  this  company,  under  lease. 
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OODENSBURO  AND   LAKE  CHAMPLAIX  RAILKOAD. 

yarn. 

From  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  to  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y 118 

Chartered  as  the  Northern  Railroad  Company,  May,  1845 ;  opened  Octolwr,  ISM. 
Reorganized  in  1857  as  the  Ogdeusburg  Railroad  ;  transferred  in  Angnst,  1865,  to  this 
company. 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO  AND  SAINT  LOUIS  RAILROAD  (NICKEL  PLATE). 

Miki 

• 

From  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (via  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.),  to  Chicago,  111 51154 

Leased  lines 10.30 

Total  length,  September,  1883 583.01 

Organized  April  1881,  under  general  railroad  law  of  New  York  ;  constraction  b^ 
gan  in  1881  and  the  road  opened  for  traffic  October,  1882.  This  road  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company,  through  owner- 
ship by  that  company  of  814,050,000  common  and  $12,480,000  preferred  stock. 

LAKE   SHORE  AND  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  RAILROAD. 

From  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  to  Chicago,  111 540.19 

Branches,  leased  linen,  «&c 790.05 

Total  length : 1,339.54 

Was  formed  by  a  consolidation  in  1869  of  the — 

First,  Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  Indiana,  Chicago  to  Toledo,  with  branchn. 

Second.  Cleveland  and  Toledo.  Toledo  to  Cleveland. 

Third,  Cleveland,  Painesville  and  Ashtabula,  Cleveland  to  Erie. 

Fourth,  Buffalo  and  Erie,  Erie  to  Buffalo. 

Each  of  these  companies  were  consolidations  of  many  other  compauiea. 

MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

MilM. 

From  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Kensington,  111 270.07 

From   Kensington.  111.,  to  Chicago,  111.  (operating  by  lease  over  Illinoie 

Central  Rai5x)ad) .' 14.00 

Other  leased  lines ToU.  2S 

Total  length,  December  31,  1883 1,034.33 

Under  an  agreement,  entered  into  December,  1882,  this  company  operates  the  Can- 
ada Southern  Railroad  and  Its  leased  lines  for  twent3'-one  years  from  January,  1883. 

CANADA  SOUTHERN  RAILROAD  (NOW  BRANCH  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD.) 

Miks. 

From  International  Bridge,  Niagara  River,  to  Windsor,  Ontario 226. 18 

Extensions,  branches,  and  proprietary  lines  in  Canada,  Michigan,  and  Ohio..     207.64 

Total  length,  December  31,  18a3 433.  itt 

Chartered  in  Canada,  February,  1868 ;  entire  line  openefl  November,  1873 ;  soou 
after  company  defaulted  on  bond  interest,  and  in  1878,  under  a  plan  of  reorganization 
the  whole  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  existing  company,  and  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  will  operate  the  line  in  connection  with  its  own  for  twenty-one 
years  under  certain  conditions. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  principal  western  terminus  has  been  changed  from  Am> 
herstburg  to  Windsor,  Ontario,  opposite  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  direct  connection  is 
made  by  ferry  boats  with  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 
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APPENDIX  No.  73. 

STATEMEST  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL,  ISDUSTRIAL,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CINCINNATI,  BY 
SIDNEY  D.  MAX n ELL,  ES(^.,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  OF  THA  T  CITY. 

The  most  importaut  changes  in  the  railway  relations  of  Cincinnati  during  the  lant 
Jdscal  year  have  occurred  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  where  the  development  and  uniH- 
cation  of  railway  interests  that  have  taken  place  in  late  years  have  been  of  great 
importance  to  this  city.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  more  than  ever  before 
baa  become  an  important  factor  in  the  transportation  relations  of  Cincinnati,  espec- 
ially since  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Newport  News  This  has  exerted  an  iutiu- 
eDce  both  favorable  and  unfavorable,  inasmuch  as,  with  the  decided  advantages  grow- 
ing oat  of  another  direct  line  from  Cincinnati  to  the  seaboard,  there  has  come  the 
shipment  of  considerable  freight  that  otherwise  would  have  reached  this  city  directly 
from  the  Interior  of  Kentucky  to  seaboard  ports  without  touching  Cincinnati  at  all. 
It,  however,  has  been  in  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  Texas  Facitic  (Cincinnati 
Southern)  Railway  that  the  changes  have  been  most  noticeable.     A  number  of  im- 

Sortant  events  connected  with  this  great  line  of  Railway  to  and  through  the  South 
ave  transpired,  none  of  them  so  important,  perhaps,  us  the  deteiniination  of  tht 
board  of  trustees  to  ^ant  permission  to  the  lessees  of  the  road  to  change  the  gauge 
of  the  same  from  5  feet  to  4  feet  \i\  inches,  to  conform  to  the  uniform  standard  of 
Northern  roads,  on  condifion  that  it  be  made  without  expense  to  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Trustees 
in  the  matter,  but  after  full  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  aud  the  procuring  of 
valuable  legal  opinions  on  the  subject,  the  board  of  trustees  has  seen  fit  to  grant  the 
necessary  permission.  This  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  enabling  the  Southern 
Railway  to  transact  its  business  with  less  terminal  facilities  at  Cincinnati  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  management  of  its  traffic  here,  and  of 
opening  the  way  for  a  continuous  line  of  railway  via  Cincinnati  of  the  same  gauge 
from  the  most  northeasterly  and  northern  points  to  the  Gulf  States  and  ports.  The  year 
has  been  marked  by  the  completion  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Railroad  from 
Meridian  to  New  Orleans,  thus  giving  an  unbroken  line  of  railway  between  Ciacinnati 
and  New  Orleans  by  a  shorter  route  than  any  now  existing,  and  as  short,  perhaps,  as 
will  ever  be  constructed  between  the  Queen  and  Crescent  cities.  Althougn  the  new 
part  of  this  great  line,  extending  from  Meridian  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  195  miles, 
has  not  been  long  in  operation,  enough  has  been  seen  to  indicate  that  the  hopes  of  the 
projectors  of  that  part  of  the  roa<l  will  find  an  ample  realization  when  we  shall  have 
a  return  of  good  times.  Through  passenger  trains  have  been  running  since  the  Idth 
of  November,  1883,  betweep  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans;  through  freight  traffic  hav- 
ing commenced  on  the  1st  of  that  month.  The  distance  from  this  city  to  Nf  w  Orleans 
by  this  route  is  827  miles.  The  road  extending  from  Monroe  to  Shreveport,  which 
was  in  process  of  construction  at  the  time  I  submitted  my  last  report,  has  been  com- 
plete, aud  trains  are  now  running  from  Vicksburg  to  Shreveport,  a  distance  of  168 
miles,  thus  making  a  line  of  railway  in  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  interest  ex- 
tending from  Cincinnati  to  Shreveport,  via  the  Cincinnati  Southern,  a  distance  of  336 
miles;  the  Alabama  and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  296  miles;  the  Vicksburg  and  Me- 
ridian Railroad,  140  miles;  and  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific  Railroad,  168 
miles ;  a  total  distance  of  940  miles.  The  road  from  Vicksburg  to  Shreveport  is  the 
standard  gau^e  of  the  north,  having  been  so  made  with  a  view  to  a  uniformity  of 
gauge  througnout  the  entire  length  of  the  line,  when  the  contemplated  change  nhall 
nave  taken  place  in  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  and  the  remaindeiof  the  Queen 
and  Crescent  route,  by  which  name  this  whole  system  is  now  popularly  known.  Be- 
yond Shreveport,  a  distance  of  19  miles,  so  much  of  the  Gould  system  running  west- 
wardly  as  is  embraci  d  between  Shreveport  and  the  State  line  between  Louisiana  and 
Texas  has  been  acquired,  thus  making  the  road  that  much  longer  than  is  indicated  by 
the  preceding  figures.  This  makes  1,154  miles  of  railway  under  a  common  manage- 
ment, thoroughly  identified  wit)i  Cincinnati  interests,  reaching,  on  the  one  hand.  New 
Orleans,  and  there  connecting  with  what  is  known  as  the  Morgan  road,  running 
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weHtwardly  from  the  MiHoissippi  Kiver,  oponing  ap  BOiue  of  the  ncbest  parta  of  Soatb- 
ern  Texas/and,  on  tlie  oth«T  hand,  connecting  with  the Toxa« Pacific  Railroad,  through 
the  infltninientality  of  the  roadH  to  which  alluaion  has  already  been  made.  CoDBide^ 
able  work  yet  remains  to  be  performed  between  VickHburg  and  ShreveiMirt  inordir 
to  idare  the  road  entirely  above  the  liability  to  danger  fnmi  high  water.  Whenthii 
is  done  and  the  gauge  shall  have  been  changed,  there  will  be  a  royal  line  of  reilwty 
extending  from  Cincinnati  to  Houston  and  Galveston.  A  narrow-gauge  road,  knows 
as  the  Houston,  East  and  West  Texas  Railroad,  running  from  Houston  to  SbrcTeport, 
is  now  ap])roaching  completion,  which  will  shorten  the  distance  l>etween  Shrevepot 
and  Houston  and  Galveston,  and  which  must  prove  a  tributary  to  the  Sonthtrn  nulwty 
system  of  some  im])ortance. 

The  winter  was  hard  on  Southern  roads.     The  unusually  cold  weather  for  thatelv 
mate,  the  freezings  and  tha wings,  and  freshets  all  contributed  to  increase  theopent- 
ing  expenses  of  the  railways,  and  consequently  to  affect  their  revenues.    To  tbiatbe 
Cincinnati  Southern  was  not  an  exception.    There  was,  moreover,  a  shortage  iu  tbc» 
cotton  crop  on  the  line  of  the  Meridian  and  Yicksburg  Railway  and  in  the  State  o^ 
Alabama,  to  which  this  road  looks  largel.v  for  cotton  traffic,  and,  besides,  the  genef*^ 
stagnation  in  the  iron  business  of  the  country  reached  the  Southern  furoaces,  no^ 
withhtanding  their  economical  capabilities,  and  resulted  iu  a  number  of  them  goit»g, 
out  of  blast.     Of  course  this  is  generally  understood  to  be  temporary,  the  fumac^^, 
making  the  general  dullness  and  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the  business  an  oppC^;^^ 
tuuity  for  making  repairs  and  getting  their  furnaces  in  a  situation  to  i>erfonu  tbe^ 
work  in  the  most  successful  manner  when  there  shall  con^e  an  improved  condition  ^ 
the  iron  interest.     Of  six  furnaces  in  Birmingham  but  one  is  now  in  operation, 
the  other  hand,  the  capacitv  for  production  has  been  and  is  now  steadily  increaeiuj 

At  Da.N'ton,  Tonn.,on  the  lineof  the  Southern  Railway,  two  furnaces  are  in 
of  erection  by  an  English  company  that  has  alreadv  made  a  large  expenditure 
money  in  the  construction  of  works  of  the  most  durable  nature. 

In  addition  to  iron  depression.  lumber  in  the  South  has  been  extraordinarily  cheap^^ 
and  there  has  not  been  the  usual  inducement  to  push  the  pine  lumber  of  that  n*gio^^ 
which  is  generally  regarded  ;ih  destined  to  make  an  important  contribntion  to  tb*^ 
freight  of  this  road.  Of  course  the  disturbances  in  Wall  street  have  bad  an  over*^ 
shadowing  intinence  both  South  and  North,  and  have,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent, af^ 
fected  the  business  of  the  districtfl  tributarj'  to  this  road,  the  same  with  all  other  local  -^ 
ities.  It  is  an  encouraging  feature,  however,  that  none  of  these  influences  can  h^ 
more  than  tem[>orary,  and  have  probably'  mainly  expended  their  force  at  this  time    ^ 

There  is  ])erhap8  no  more  significant  feature  pertaining  to  the  industrial  "pTognmo" 
our  country  than  the  development  of  the  iron  interests  that  are  adjacent  to  tfis  liu^ 
of  railway.    The  more  that  is  known  of  them  the  more  it  becomes  apparent  that  the^^* 
are  to  become  a  most  important  factor  in  the  future  production  of  iron  in  this  conn  — 
try.     The  abundant  and  eminently  available  supply  and  the  excellent  quality  of  th^ 
ores  and  their  proximity  to  coal  and  limestone  combine  to  promise  the  production  o/* 
store-coal  iron  at  the  'minimum  cost  in  this  country,  and  give  assurance  in  the  no 
distant  future  of  the  most  important  accessions  to  the  railway  traffic  of  that  region. 
It  is  another  signifir-ant  fact  that  the  thiongh  business  of  the  road  has  increased  a^ 
Cincinnati  since  the  Ist  of  Januar^^*,  1H84,  about  40  per  cent,  over  the  correspondiog 
period  of  the  previous  year.    The  road  having  been  but  just  completed  to  Sbrev«port, 
of  course  nothing  has  transpired  to  indicate  how  largely  it  can  rely  upon  the  interior 
system  of  Texas  railways,  but  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  connection  will  bring 
buMuess  to  the  Southern  railway  system,  at  least  to  so  much  of  it  as  pnrauea  an 
easterly  and  westerly'  course,  furnishing,  as  it  will,  an  available  line  for  the  inter- 
change of  commodities  between  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  and  the  South  Atlantic 
sea-board  generally  and  the  State  of  Texas.    At  New  Orleans  ample   groands  for 
terminal  facilities  have  been  procured  and  snitable  depots  are  already  in  use.    Tlie 
Mississippi  River  is  reached  where  there  is  great  depth  of  water,  and  where  nnnsnally 
good  facilities  will  eventually  exist  for  an  interchange  of  business  between  the  rail- 
ways and  ocean  vessels.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  an  unfavorable 
business  jieriocl,  and  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  perfect  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railway  system,  important  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year.     Through  pas- 
senger trains  are  now  making  the  time  between  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  in  less 
than  thirty-two  hours,  which  will  be  shortened  from  time  to  time  as  the  condition 
of  the  road  will  allow.    In  this  connection  it  is  proper  that  I  should  repeat  what  has 
been  expressed  previously  in  these  rei>orts  concerning  the  effect  of  the  building  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  which  was  to  make  Cincinnati  the  northern  tep- 
minuH  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  system  equally  with  that  of  Louisville,  thus 
giving  Cincinnati  the  advantage  of  two  gn.^at  lines  of  railway  reaching  out  in  their 
rain itications  into  all  partsof  the  South  and  Southwest,  with  which  should  be  grouped 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Knoxville  extension  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville  Railroad,  with  their  amis  reach\T\g\ikV>\\T^\xv\^\\ift  ^«tQ>\Tv^V  ^"(^^  t.hA  entire 
sea-hoard  of  the  South  Atlantic  Statea.    UfeteTOTice^«u&\sv«.^^\Tv  m^\%8^.xtt^x^.\ft^esA 
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last  named)  which  by  the  building  by  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  of  an  extension 
36i  miles  in  lenfftb,  from  Richmond  to  Livingston,  Ky.,  on  the  line  of  the  Louis- 
Tille  and  NashviUe  Railroad,  was  to  secure  to  Cincinnati  a  direct  line  to  Kuoxville, 
Tenn.  The  Kentucky  Central  extension  was  completed  during  the  year,  and  was 
opened  for  passenger  traffic  on  the  20th  of  July,  1884.  As  soon  as  the  details  can  be 
arranged  it  is  unoerstood  that  through  trains  will  run  from  Cincinnati  to  Knoxville, 
the  distance  being  281^  miles.  East  Tennessee  will  thus  be  opened  to  us  by  a  more 
diiect  rente  than  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  the  way  will  be  prepared  for  more  intimate 
relations  in  the  futnre  with  tlie  South  Atlantic  sea-board,  which  by  way  of  Knoxville 
will  be  nearer  to  Cincinnati  than  l)y  existing  routes.  In  this  connection  it  may  also 
be  proper  to  allude  to  a  project  looking  to  the  extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  system  from  an  interior  point  in  Kentucky  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  is 
now  attracting  attention,  and  which,  if  consummated,  would  give  Cincinnati  an  addi- 
tional route  to  Southern  Kentucky  and  Middle  Tennessee. 

The  Cincinnati  and  Eastern  Railway  which  has  been  in  process  of  construction  a 

number  of  years,  from  Cincinnati  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  a  distance  of  106  miles,  is 

completed  to  Portsmouth,  and  cars  are  now  running  through.    It  is  expected  that 

the  change  of  this  road  from  narrow  to  standard  gauge  which  is  alrc3ady  conmieoced 

will    he  completed  within  thirty  days.     Until  through  arrangements  are  made  the 

cars,  as  they  have  been  doing  recently ,  will  enter  the  city  over  the  track  of  the  Pitts- 

bnrjirh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railway  from  Batavia  Junction,  using  thH  depot  of 

the  former.     Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  a  standard  gauge  equipment,  so 

that    by  the  time  the  chauge  contemplated  shall  have  been  made,  we  shall  have 

another  standard  road  added  to  the  catalogue  of  those  which  are  concentrating  at 

this  city.     At  Portsmouth  this  road  will  connect  with  the  Scioto  Valley  Railway, 

t.hrough  the  instrumentality  of  which,  at  Ashland,  connections  will  be  made  with 

t-he  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Chattaroi  Railroads,  together  with  the  Portsmouth 

l>ranch  of  the  Cincinnati,  Washington  and  Baltimore  Railroad.     It  is  not  the  expec- 

'Nation  of  the  friends  of  the  enterprise,  however,  that  this  road  will  have  its  eastern 

terminns  at  Portsmouth,  but  that  it  will  he  continued  to  Oallipolis,  intersecting,  on 

i-ts  way,  the  Symmes  Creek  coal-tields,  which  are  practically  un worked,  and  which 

are  recognized  as  being  a  district  unusually  rich  in  coal  resources. 

Many  changes  have  transpired  in  the  Toledo,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad, 
'the  narrow-gauge  enterprise,  which,  it  was  thought,  might,  to  some  extent,  indicate 
the  value  of  such  railways  over  long  distances.    This  road,  because  of  its  hnancial 
embarrassmeiits,  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  was  in  part  sold  at  pub- 
lic sale,  on  the  28th  day  of  June  last,  the  Dayton,  South  Eastern,  Cincinnati  and  the 
Iron   Division  having  been  taken  by  the  first  mortgage  bondholders.     The  sale  of 
the  Cincinnati  Northern  Division,  extending  from  Cincinnati  to  Dodds,  which  consti- 
tuted the  original  Cincinnati  Northeru  Railway  prior  to  its  consolidation  with  the  re- 
mainder of  uie  Toledo,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  system,  and  which  was  adver- 
tised to  take  place  at  the  same  time,  was  postponed  until  September  15,  and  since  has 
been  still  further  postponed.     Since  the  sale  occurred  the  Dayton  Division,  extend- 
ing ftt>m  Dayton  to  Delphos,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  the  Southeastern  Division,  ex- 
tending from  Dayton  to  Wellston,  180  miles,  the  Iron  Division,  extending  from 
Wellston  to  Ironton,  with  its  branches,  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Indiana, 
Bloomington  and  Western  Railway,  through  whose  instrumentality  with  that  of 
the  Northern  Division,  for  which  a  receiver  has  been  appointed,  the  Dayton  Divis- 
ion, which  extends  from  Lebanon  Junction  on  the  Sontneastern  Division  to  Dodds, 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Northern  Division  continues  to  be  maintained  as  a 
route  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton.     What  relations  the  two  last  named  divisions 
are  to  permanently  sustriin  to  the  Indiana,  Bloomington  and  Western  Railway  sys- 
tem does  not  yet  appear ;  but  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  these  would 
furnish  this  laudably  ambitious  railway  an  opportunity  of  reaching  Cincinnati   by 
a  line  which  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  Hoods  for  all  time — which  would 
pass  through  a  magnificent  agricultural  country,  that  for  suburban  development  has 
surpassing  advantages — which  would  intersect  or  skirt  the  great  limestone  fields  of 
CentrevilTe,  at  present  but  little  worked,  yet  containing  resources  which  would  be  a 
floorce  of  large  revenue  to  a  railway  for  generations,  and  which  would  secure  to  it  an 
entrance  into  Cincinnati  by  the  most  eligible  route,  should  the  old  tunnel  be  com- 
pleted, that  Cincinnati  pn)bably  ever  will  have— it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  great 
the  inducement  would  be  to  endeavor  to  make  this  a  component  part  of  a  system  of 
railway  which  is  already  making  its  impress  upon  the  transportation  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  which  may  very  properly  aspire  to  an  independent  entrance  into  the 
city. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  of  late  the  desirableness  of  completing  the 
old  tunnel  under  Walnut  Hills,  on  which  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done  many  yeais 
ago,  becomes  more  apparent  than  ever,  and  that  plans  are  maturing  looking  to  the 
attainment  of  this  end.    The  two  great  floods  m  th^i  OVAo,  -wXiAsAi^  l«t  \\\fe  ^A\s^fc^^'^\\^'i|^^ 
Bnapended  the  freight  transportation  of  a\\  the  rav\TO%A%  oii  XXi^  Q>\i\^  ^\^^  ^^  ^^^ 
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made  estimates  looking  to  this  end.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  so  far  from  such 
disasters  weakening  the  spirit  of  onr  people,  they  are  made  the  occasions  for  the  dis- 
play of  a  larger  enterprise;  for  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  lift  the  railways 
Ttom  the  lower  levels  they  now  occupy  in  order  to  preserve  their  usefulness  there 
would  not  be  found  wanting  either  the  means  or  the  disposition  to  perform  tbe  work. 
The  river  business  of  Cincinnati  during  the  commercial  year  ending  August  31, 1883, 
which  is  the  latest  period  for  which  statistics  are  available,  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory.    There  was  no  dearth  of  freights,  but  competition  was  sharp,  rates  were  very 
low,  and  the  business  of  the  year  was  more  or  less  broken  by  the  disastrous  flood  in 
the  Ohio  River,  which  also  extended  to  the  Mississippi.     The  number  of  boats  engaged 
in  the  passenger  and  freight  service  was  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  having  num- 
bered seventy-seven  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  41,617,  in  comparison  with  eighty-nine 
vessels  and  a  tonnage  of  49,738.     These  figure'^,  however,  do  not  comprise  any  of  the 
tow-boats,  which  now  greatly  outnumber  the  other  class,  and  which,  for  the  year, 
showed  an  increase,  having  aggregated  one  hundred  and  forty  vessels,  with  a  tonnage 
of  33,727,  in  comparison  with  one  hundred  snd  tweuty-five  vessels  and  a  tonnage  of 
29,055.     The  whole  number  of  boats  plying  between  Cincinnati  and  other  ports  thus 
eihibita  an  increase,  though  the  aggregate  tonnage  falls  slightly  below  the  preceding 
year.     Tbe  arrivals  and  departures  make  the  smallest  showing  in  number  iu  a  period 
of  ten  years,  the  former  having  aggregated  2,:M0  in  1882-^83,  in  comparison  with  2,739 
in  the  previous  year.    The  late  oecrease,  however,  is  mainly  traceable  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  daily  packet  to  Ripley  and  the  tri-weekly  packet  to  Vanceburg,  the 
basiueas  of  which  has  since  been  transacted  by  the  vessels  running  on  longer  routes, 
tto  tbat  there  is  very  little  significance  to  the  change,  save  what  is  found  in  the  ten- 
dency to  consolidate  interests,  and  in  the  spirit  of  an  economy,  which  distinguishes 
the  period,  and  which  seeks  the  suitable  performance  of  a  given  amount  of  work  by 
the  Binallest  number  of  agencies,  a  policy  made  necessary  by  the  active  competition 
existing  between  the  railroads  and  the  river,  and  amoii^  the  boats,  and  the  general 
darrowing  of  margins  in  all  other  departments  of  business.    This  tendency  of  the 
nver  management  to  discontinue  useless  outlay  furnishes  also  explanation  of  a  part 
of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  arrivals  and  departures,  for  by  an  increased  regu- 
larity in  the  movement  of  the  boats,  which  has  been  made  possible  by  a  concentration 
of   river  interests  into  fewer  hands,  a  less  number  of  boats  will  transact  a  given 
amount  of  business.     The  current  year  when  completed  will  make  no  better  showing 
if  it  do  not  fall  behind  its  predecessor.    A  complete  embargo  was  placed  on  river 
Traffic  in  nearly  all  of  the  month  of  January,  1884,  by  the  extremely  cold  weather 
which  prevailed,  and  when  this  was  removed  by  the  moderate  temperature  which 
ensued  early  in  February,  it  was  quickly  followed  by  the  extraordinary  flood  in  tne 
Ohio  River,  which  practically  suspended  navigation  at  Cincinnati  well-nigh  the 
remainder  of  the  month.    Boats  began  to  lay  up  on  account  of  high  water  as  early 
ae  tbe  3d  of  February,  and  by  the  5th  navigation  was  virtually  suspended  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  boats  to  get  under  the  bridges,  and  as  the  waters  rose  higher 
it  was  not  possible  to  receive  or  discharge  cargoes  except  at  remote  points  from  the 
basiness  parts  of  the  city.     It  was  not  until  the  23d  of  the  month  that  river  business 
was  fairly  resumed  at  Cincinnati,  while  weeks  ensued  before  traffic  could  be  said  to 
have  been  fully  restored  to  normal  couditions,  because  of  ihe  crippled  condition  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio.     The  year,  however,  has  not  been  uniformly  unfavor- 
able, for  a  part  of  the  boats  did  well,  and  whatever  drawbacks  were  enconntered  are 
traceable  to  the  elements,  which  appeared  in  conspiracy  against  river  traffic,  or  to  the 
stagnation  iu  general  business  which  reached  all  classes,  and  made  serious  drains  on 
the  revenues  of  rail  and  river  transportation  alike. 

The  figures  which  have  be«n  furnished  showing  the  movement  of  commodities  at 
this  city,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  are  the  latestavailableoues  touching  the  whole 
business  of  the  city.  These  have  been  commented  upon  in  my  last  report  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Merchants'  Exchange  and  do  not  need  repetition  here. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they,  in  general,  make  a  very  favorable  showing  for  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  Though  they  reveal  the  operation  of  economical  processes  that 
began  to  make  themselves  felt  eai'ly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  late  commercial  year, 
they  were  not  equal  to  reducing  the  aggregate  business  of  the  city  in  any  material 
degree.  In  some  articles  there  was  a  very  material  increase  in  quantity,  though,  be- 
cause of  reduced  prices,  the  general  aggregate  Value  fell  somewhat  below  the  preced- 
ing year,  the  value  of  commodities  received  during  the  year  having  been  approxi- 
mately $284,239,878,  in  comparison  with  $295,(305,258  in  1881-'82,  and  of  those  shipped 
from  the  city  |290,907,:W0,  compared  with  1^294,719,798.  The  former  thus  showed  a 
rednction  of  $11,365,380  and  the  latter  of  $3,8l2,4(>8.  The  business  of  tHe  city,  how- 
ever, was  singularly  well  maintained.  There  were  very  few  failures,  and  such  as 
occurred  were  generally  for  small  amounts,  and  did  not  in  any  way  reflect  the  general 
condition  of  onr  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  banking  capital  of  the  city  ex- 
hibited a  large  increase,  and  paper  generally  at  the  banks  was  very  promptlv  paid, 
indicating  not  only  the  solvency  of  our  business  men  generally,  but  their  ability  to 
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earn  for  theiuselved  in  tiiues  of  depression.    The  year  18tj3-'84,  so  far  as  it  hattnni- 
pitxHl,  will  not  make  so  favorable  an  exhibit  in  the  aggregate  business  transactsd  « 
wah  witnessed  in  the  year  imme^liately  preceding.    The  apprehension  whidi  wai 
manifested  in  18H-2-*d:3  has  fonnd  thus  far  little  relief.    The  shrinkage,  nntil  a  reent 
periml,  in  the  valne  of  a  large  nnmber  of  the  railway  securities  of  the  country;  tin 
continued  depreciation  in  many  commodities ;  the  occasional  failures  among  ba&kcii 
and  banking  institutions  elsewhere,  which  were  traceable  to  the  crimes  of  officen 
or  iiiisinanagement,  were  all  calculated  to  continue  the  doubt  from  which  the  boa* 
nesH  mind  generally  was  suffering  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year.    TUi| 
coupled  with  diminished  production  in  many  lines  of  manufactures,  has  beeauifir 
vorable  to  the  business  of  the  year.    To  these  drawbacks  to  the  year's  woric  thoold 
be  addoil  the  flood  of  stupendous  proportions  which  occnrred  in  February,  1884,  wbcB^ 
the  water  roite,  on  the  14th  of  the  month,  according  to  the  marks  at  the  water  wofk^ 
to  the  unprecedented  beiffht  of  71  feet  and  f  of  one  inch,  compared  with  66  fest  ^ 
inches  on  the  15th  of  the  preceding  February.    This,  although  not  producing  a0^ 
permanent  impairment  of  business,  still  amounted  to  a  practical  suspension  m  tt^^ 
same  during  at  least  one-half  of  the  month.    The  figures  for  the  present  year,  eon^^' 
quently,  when  they  shall  appear,  will  have  to  l>e  measured  in  the  light  of  the  erei 
of  the  year  of  a  general  as  well  as  local  character,  and  will  make  a  showing  for  Ci 
cinnati  which  mainly  will  l>e  very  satisfactory.    To  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  ^^^^ 
GoNernment  there  was,  eomparea  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  precedic^^ 
year,  a  falling  otf  in  a  number  of  commodities  in  aggregate  quantities,  as  well  as  ^^^ 
aggregate  values,  but  in  the  larger  number  of  these  the  losses  will  not  be  large,  ai^^^ 
in  FunueVproducts  an  increase  will  Ije  witnessed.     The  statistics  show,  in  general, 
busiueHs  measurably  well  maintained.    The  policy  of  our  local  banking  institutioc^^ 
has  been  a  conservative  one,  and  whatever  may  have  transpired  in  other  localititf!^ 
the  faith  of  the  public  in  these  in  no  case  had  any  occasion  to  find  impairment.    Th^^ 
solvency  of  our  buKiness  men,  which  characterized  the  previous  year,   has  bee  '^ 
equally  marked  in  the  present  one.     There  has  been  no  failure  of  any  note.    Th^^ 
]>a(M'r  in  the  banks  has  been  paid  with  promptness.     While  there  has  been  a  curtaiK  ^ 
uitMit  in  the  usually  available  fnuds  for  the  transaction  of  business,  both  our  mer^ ' 
cliafitsand  nuinufacturers  mainly  have  had  resources  of  their  own  which  enabled  then:^ 
to  furnish  compensation  for  anything  that  may  have  been  withheld  by  the  bankers,  h 
their  determination  to  more  closely  scrutinize  credits.    The  whole  period  is  a  tribute 
the  (solidity  of  the  business  men  generally  of  this  city,  who,  in  general,  to  such  a  degr 
conduct  their  business  on  their  own  resources  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  great  du 
tress.    The  ability  of  Cincinnati  to  endure  periods  of  depression  without  in  any  wa^<^ 
impairing  her  capacity  for  business  usefulness,  which  has  been  obnerred  in  all  period^^ 
of  Htringency,  has  been  equally  marked  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  latest  figures  touching  our  man  ufactures  are  those  for  the  calendar  year  of  It^SS!^ 
From  the  advance  sheets  of  the  very  complete  report  of  J.  F.  Blackbnni,  esq.,  aecre-'^ 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  of  this  city,  I  have  had  prepared  ^tf 
table  of  our  industries,  showing  the  work  performed  and  the  agencies  employed  i^S 
that  year  in  comparison  with  lbd2.    In  view  of  the  unfavorable  circnmstancea  whicISi 
prevailed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  it  is  a  somewhat  surprising  exhibit.     In  oooi  — 
parativeiy  f«*w  articles  will  a  reduced  production  be  seen,  and  in  no  one  was  the  re — 
duction  marked.    In  many  articles  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  the  valne  of  the  ag^ 
gregate  product.    The  entire  product  of  our  industries  makes  the  magnificent  showing' 
of  S200,:{57,4:)9  in  comparison  ^  ith  $194,572,5:)6  in  the  previous  year.    To  produce  this 
result,  there  wa    employed  in  1883  real  estate  valued  at  $44,779,169  compared  with 
$43,767,681  in  18  2 ;  a  cash  capital  of  $78,209,414  in  comparison  with  $77,(^4,359,  an<I 
handH  numberiug  91,761,  compared  with  90,52^).    The  number  of  estabKshmenta  en- 
gaged was  5,492  compared  with  5,518.    This  not  onl^'  exhibits  the  largest  year's  work 
ever  performed  iu  this  mighty  workshop,  but  is  in  aggregate  valne  nearly  double  what 
our  ]>roductiou  was  fifteen  years  ago,  when  prices  too  were  much  higher  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  showing  that  the  physical  result^)  would  exhibit  a  btill  larger  increase.    The 
nnmber  of  hands  employed  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  re]:»ort,  for  it  shows  that  the 
uuiuber  of  persous  now  actually  engaged  in  production  is  well  nigh  equal  to  the 
entire  population  of  the  city  thirty-five  years  ago.    There  was  a  marked  increase  in 
all  industries  immediately  employed  in  building  operations,  which  have  been  more 
extcusive  perhaps  than  iu  any  other  period  of  the  city's  history.    At  no  time  since 
the  war  has  there  been  such  a  disposition  to  expend  money  in  the  improvement  of 
good  business  x>roperty  as  in  the  past  two  years.     Some  of  the  most  substantial  and 
valuable  edifices,  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  city,  have  been  added  wirhin  this 
period,  while  the  improvement  in  the  suburbs  has  been  rather  in  the  multiplication 
of  comfortable  and  tasteful  homes  for  the  many  than  in  the  erection  of  magnificent 
re8ideiices  for  the  lew.     In  a  catalogue  of  oui  industries,  embracing  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  distinct  classes,  an  increase  over  the  year  1862  is  observable  in  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  while  Vhose  eit\\et  ahowmtt  w\>  va\:T%i«Lftft  q\  v^  v^^'^^^^^  reduction 
number  but  fifty-five.     The  calendat  yiiat  o\  \^fe\  ^o\x\>\\tx»  ^'^  twa.  ^i^^W.  «mJ«i 
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>le  results.  The  iuducenients  to  curtail  production,  which  made  themselves  felt 
atter  half  of  the  previous  year,  have  been  continuous,  and  have  been  much 
;ueral  in  so  much  of  the  current  year  as  has  transpirecl.    In  many  departments 

ion  has  been  curtailed,  and,  in  the  larger  number,  prices  are  lower  tnan  in  the 
.8  year,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  the  figures  to  be  made  up 
i.  The  returns  from  a  large  number  of  representative  mannfacturers  indicate 
-  distribution  of  Cincinnati  products  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  a  somewhat 
ble,  as  well  as  favorable,  fact,  that  the  larger  number  of  our  producers  report 
1  lections  in  the  tiscal  year  of  the  Oovemment  ending  June  30,  1H84.     There 

no  reason  why  this  may  not  be  takeu  as  a  fair  reflection  of  the  condition  of 
-chants  and  the  people  of  the  interior.    However  much  the^  may  exercise  a 

in  the  future,  w^hich  will  result  in  diminished  purchases,  it  is  a  most  encour- 
^ature  of  the  sitnatitm  that,  notwithstanding  diminished  crops  in  some  sec- 
nd  of  doubt  and  more  or  less  apprehension  in  all  directions,  the  people  should 

to  pay  for  what  they  have  purcnased  in  the  past.  The  number  of  our  manu- 
rs  who  speak  of  narrow  margins  in  the  past  year  is  noticeably  large.  Lower 
or  raw  materials  of  certain  classes,  the  disposition  to  continue  production, 
ong  competitive  influences,  have  combined  to  depress  prices  of  manufactured 

The  decline  in  prices  is  not  confined  to  few  articles,  but  reaches  nearly  the 
iue,  the  average  reduction  of  which  would  probably  reach  10  per  cent.,  while 

articles  it  would  be  much  greater.  In  two  great  departments  of  production, 
md  cigars,  there  have  been  serious  labor  complications  which  for  months  have 
curtailed  production.  The  good  offices  of  both  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Cham- 
commerce  have  been  invoked,  without,  thus  far,  having  secured  a  solution  of 
;  troubles.    In  the  mean  time  manufacturers  are  crippled,  laborers  are  unem- 

and  capital,  restless  under  the  friction  to  which  it  is  subjected,  discusses  the 
ty  of  changing  location,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturers  of  cigars,  has 

instances  been  accomplished. 


APPENDIX  No.  74. 

ST  ATE  M  EST  PREP. 
I'RER  OF  THE 
COMMERCIAL, 
THA T  CITY  ASD  OF  THE  AREA  TRIBUTARY  TO  IT. 

Board  of  Trade, 
KansoM  Citg,  Mo.,  Jmlg  1,  \m. 
Hod.  Joseph  NniMO,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statisticn,  Waskitigtom,  D.  C: 

Dear  Sir  :  In  rendenng  yon  a  report  of  the  commerce  of  Kansas  City  for  the  ye 
Ic^^,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  invite  attention  to  the  evidences  it  presents  of  continued  com- 
mercial development  at  this  point.  The  comparative  newness  of  onr  city  and  the 
conutry  with  which  we  trade^  and  the  rapid  settlement  and  development  of  the  latter 
make  onr  city  peculiar  in  this  respect.  Kansas  City  lonff  since  attained  a  fKisition 
of  commercial  pre-eminence  in  the  Missouri  Vallev  and  acQacent  country,  so  that  the 
growth  of  the  country  is  naturally  reflected  and  epitomized  in  the  growth  of  our 
trade. 

I  have  endeavored  in  my  annual  reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  embrace  such  facts 
as  could  he  obtained  relative  to  the  growth  of  the  country.  In  this,  however,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  secure  as  full  reports  as  I  would  have  desired,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  of  the  States  in  which  our  trade  chiefly  lies,  Kansas  is  the  only  one  that  attempts 
to  collect  really  valuable  information  respecting  the  crop  yields  and  the  annual  in- 
crease of  population.  The  information  I  collect  on  this  subject  covers  Missouri.  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Texas,  ana  embraces  the  population, 
assessed  valuation,  and  the  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  the  crop 
vieldb  of  Kansas  alone.  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  report  from  New  Mexico, 
in  which  we  have  a  large  trade,  and  have  found  it  impracticable  to  discriminate  be- 
tween those  parts  of  the  States  included  that  our  trade  penetrates  and  those  parts 
which  it  does  not.  These  facts  for  the  whole  of  these  States,  however,  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  progress  of  the  country  in  which  we  trade,  and  therefore  I  introduce  this 
report,  with  a  comparative  statement  of  the  totals  for  the  years  1882  and  18t:d,  as 
followH : 


I 


1882.  '  1883. 


I 

Population nnmber..*  7,049.534  1  7,J78.; 

A8»€»»ea  valnation ,  $1,873,504,033  .    $1,067,978,671 

Hontea nnmber..,  3,103,580  3.2S«.049 

Cattle do....'  11.997,702  13, 021, 664 

Hogs do....!  8.175,790  8,O4«.60O 

Sheep do....  8,258,025  9,303,181 


TheHe  items  all  show  an  increase  except  that  of  hogs,  which  is  the  most  flnctuating 
of  all  animal  productions,  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  an  annual  crop  than  in 
the  case  of  any  other  animal.  The  increase  of  population  here  stated  belongs  to 
Kansas  alone,  the  figures  for  the  other  States  not  having  been  changed  since  the 
census  of  1880.  The  increase  here  shown  will  be  seen  to  be  considerable,  especially 
in  assessed  valuation  and  cattle  and  sbee]).  The  assessed  valuations,  however,  are  in 
large  part  for  two  years,  the  real  estate  assessments  being  made  only  biennially. 

Statistics  for  the*  city  alone  will  show  a  higher  per  cent,  of  growth  than  is  shown 
in  those  of  the  country,  a  fact  due  partly  to  the  increasing  concentration  of  trade 
here  as  the  city  grows  larger  and  becomes  more  valuable  to  the  country  as  a  market 
and  source  of  supply.  The  population  of  the  city  and  the  adjacent  grounds  which 
have  been  platted  into  lots  (the  city  has  outgrown  its  corporate  limitations)  was 
93,773,  the  1st  of  June,  1883,  having  risen  to  that  figure  from  80,040  the  1st  of  June, 
1882.  June  1,  1884,  it  had  further  risen  to  113,736,  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
19,963.    Wyandotte  and  Armandale,  which  are  situatecl  just  across  the  Kansas  River 
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aod'which  are  comiuerciallv  a  part  of  the  city,  have  now  a  popalation  of  14,084,  mak- 
ioff  the  total  population  of  this  commercial  center  127,820. 

The  assessed  valuations  within  the  corporate  limits  were,  in  1883,  $26,755,:U5,  and 
ui  1«84,  $1^0,900,000,  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $4,244,685.    The  building  permits  is- 
sued increased  from  1,071  in  1882  to  1,172  in  1883.    This  increase  relates  to  build- 
^^g  done  within  the  corporate  limits  alone,  and  does  not  embrace  a  v^ery  lar^e 
amount  of  building  done  outside  of  the  corporate  limits.    The  money  invested  in 
2*^nding8,   for  w^hich  permits  were  issued,   increased  from  $2,074,109  in  1882    to 
1*^,583,295  in    1883.     Our    bank    dealings    increased    from  $98,135,590    in  1882,   to 
^1^,501,100  in  1883.    The  increase  in  other  items  relating  to  city  growth  for  the 
®^U)e  period  w^ere:  Internal  revenue  collections,  from  $612,345.25  to  $1,151,279.93; 
^>at-ottice    receipts,   from    $178,508.81   to  $197,605.13;    real    estate   transfers,  fh)m 
^,313,275  to  $8,601,936,  and  custom  collections,  from  $211.59  to  $33,845.35. 

'Xhe  growth  of  our  market  is  shown  in  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the 
^^ceipt  of  leading  articles : 


1882. 


Orsin buahelA. 

*'l.our barrel*. 

0«kttle number. 

^lofcs do... 

^Heep do... 

A  orses  and  mnlea do . . . 


15, 250, 017 

226,867 

439, 671 

063,036 

80,724 

11, 716 


1883. 


22, 047, 046 

279, 218 

460,598 

1,870,006 

110,180 

10,860 


The  growth  of  the  packing  business,  which  is  one  of  our  leading  industries,  and  one 
1  XI  ^which  we  rank  as  second  only  to  Chicago,  is  shown  in  the  following  comparative 
a  tat«ment : 


Disposition. 


Slauffhtered : 

Hogs uamber. 

Cattle do... 

Sheep '. do... 

Shipped: 

JBaoon pounds. 

Lard do... 


1882. 


749.083 
65,116 
14.455 

74. 376,  505 
20, 103, 864 


1883. 


1, 056, 116 
74. 314 
56,858 

135. 075, 218 
37, 775, 434 


The  reported  list  of  articles  received  and  forwarded  by  transportation  lines  being 
necessarily  limited,  the  best  available  indication  of  the  increase  of  our  commerce  in 
general  is,  perhaps,  the  tonnage  moved  by  the  railroads.  The  total  tonnage  delivered 
at  Kansas  City  during  the  year  1883  was  5,460,396,081  pounds,  as  against  4,rj73,e05,041 
in  188:^,  an  increase  of  10.93  per  cent. ;  and  the  total  tonnage  forwarded  from  here 
in  mss  was  4,395,56r>,221  pounds,  as  against  3,521,868,260  in  1882,  an  increase  of  19.79 
per  cent. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Since  my  last  report  to  you  the  Kansas  City,  Springfield  and  Memphis  Railroad  has 
been  completed,  and  was  opened  in  November,  1883.  This  road  was  built  by  the 
Kamias  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company,  and  is  practically  a  part  of  that 
road,  diverging  from  the  old  line  at  Fort  Scott  and  running  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion through  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  This  is  the  only  important  addi- 
tion to  our  transport^ition  facilities  since  my  last  report.  The  system  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  centering  at  and  diverging  from  Kansas  City  may  therefore  be  described 
as  ibllowB.  the  lines  being  grouped  into  north,  south,  east,  and  west  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  more  accurately  describing  our  commerce  by  the  direction  from  which  it 
is  received  or  to  which  it  is  sent : 

NORTH  ROADS. 


The  Kansas  CHy^  Saint  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  Railroad, — This  road  runs  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  between  Kansas  City  and  Council  Bluifs,  Iowa,  and 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  a  distance  of  200  miles.  It  has  three  branches;  one  from  Amazonia, 
Mo.|  to  Hopkins,  Iowa,  connecting  at  the  latter  place  with  the  main  line  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy  Rai&oad  for  Chicago  and  all  points  on  that  line;  one 
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'Acific  Railway  at  Ottawa,  another  at  lola,  and  another  at  Chaniite,  while  its  Bnr- 
Q^on  branch  intersects  the  latter  line  at  Burlington.  It  also  crosses  one  arm  of  the 
tcbison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  at  Olathe,  and  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
a<J,  at  Cherry  vale,  with  all  of  which  it  exchanges  freight  and  passengers.  This  road 
^  'attempted,  with  some  success,  to  do  business  with  Northwestern  and  Central  Ar- 
kxisa«,  using  the  line  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  I'Yancisco  road  from  Cherry  vale  east, 
•  the  way  of  Pierce  City  and  Plymouth,  Mo.,  thence  south  to  Van  Buren,  Ark., 
txere  connection  is  made  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  for  Little 
»«k  and  Pine  Bluti*,  Ark.,  and  Memphjs,  Tenn. 

7A«  Missouri  Pacific  Railway. — The  line  of  this  road  which  serves  as  a  south  line 
>in  this  city  diverges  from  the  main  line  toward  Saint  Louis  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo., 
•oat  30  miles  southeast  of  this  city,  and  runs  directly  south  to  Jopliu,  Mo.  It  crosses 
at  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  which  was  formerly  kuown  as  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
<l  Texas  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  by  way  of  which  through  trains,  freight  and  passengers, 
B  run  to  Texas,  in  connection  with  the  Gould  roads  in  that  State,  intersecting  and 
chaugiug  freight  and  passengers  with  all  other  roads  so  as  to  give  Kansas  City  close 
niiection  with  all  railroad  points  in  that  State. 

EAST  ROADS. 

The  Hatinihal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad, — This  road  runs  from  Kansas  City  to 
knuibal.  Mo.,  and  Quincy,  111.,  at  which  point  it  connectf>  with  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
i^ton  and  Quincy  for  Chicago,  the  Wabash,  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific  for  Toledo  and 
e  enst,  and  the  Saint  Louis,  Keokuk  and  Northwestern  for  Keokuk  and  Burlington, 
wa.  It  has  one  branch  from  Cameron  to  Saint  Joseph,  which,  however,  does  not 
J  in  a  direction  to  be  of  value  to  the  trade  of  Kansas  City. 

The  ChioagOj  Rock  Island  and  Fadfixi  Railroad, — This  i-oad  runs  from  Kansas  City 
Chicago,  with  a  line  from  Davenport  west  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  one  from  Cameron, 
o.,  west  to  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  branching  from  Edgerton,Mo.,  t^  Atchison,  Kans. 
iiffieH  the  track  of  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad  from  Cameron  to  this  city 
id  to  Saint  Joseph.  None  of  its  branches  are  of  value  to  Kansas  City. 
The  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad. — This  road  lies  between  Kansas  City  and  Chi- 
kgo,  and  Kansas  City  and  Saint  Louis,  crossing  the  Missouri  River  at  Glasgow,  and 
le  Mississippi  River  at  Louisiana,  reorossing  the  Mississippi  River  at  Saint  Louis, 
i  is  an  excellent  line  to  both  of  those  cities. 

The  Wabashy  Saint  Louis  ond  Pacific  Railway. — This  road  runs  from  Kansas  City 
I  Saint  Louis,  Chicago.  Toledo,  and  Detroit.  In  Missouri  it  has  a  branch  from  Rich- 
ond  to  Saint  Joseph,  one  from  Brunswick  to  Omaha,  and  one  from  Moberly  uorth- 
ard  to  the  Iowa  line,  where  it  connects  with  the  Iowa  Central.  These  branches, 
owever,  lie  in  the  wrong  direction  to  be  serviceable  to  Kansas  City,  yet  they  are  all 
sed  more  or  less  in  our  trade. 

Ihe  Missouri  Pacific  Baihcay. — The  main  line  of  this  road  serves  as  an  east  line 
om  Kansas  City,  lying  directly  between  Kansas  City  and  Saint  Louis.  It  has  one 
ranch  from  Independence  to  Lexington,  which  is  valuable  to  our  trade  in  the  central 
art  of  Missouri,  and  two  others  diverging  from  its  southern  side,  which  are  not  ad- 
antageous  to  us.  One  of  these  diverges  at  Holden,  Mo.,  and  runs  through  Paola  to 
•ttawa,  Kans.,  branching  again  from  Paola  through  Garuett  to  Le  Roy,  Kans.  The 
ther  is  the  old  lim*  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  road,  from  Hannibal,  Mo., 
rossing  the  main  line  at  Sedalid,  and  running  through  Nevada  and  Fort  Scott,  to 
arsons,  Kans.,  where  it  unites  with  the  old  line  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas, 
om  Junction  City,  Kans.,  and  pursues  its  way  across  the  Indian  Territory  into 
'exas.  This  line  is  valuable  to  our  trade  only  from  Nevada,  Mo.,  southward,  being 
part  of  one  of  the  southern  lines  above  described.  It  is  also  used  in  a  limited  way 
y  our  distributive  trade  from  Sedalia  northeastwardly  toward  Hannibal. 

WK8T  ROADS. 

The  Union  Pacific^  Kansas  Division. — This  is  the  old  Kansas  Pacific  road,  from  Kan- 
Eta  City  and  Leavenworth  to  Denver,  Colo.,  the  Kansas  City  and  Leavenworth  arms 
niting  at  Lawrence,  Kans.  It  connects  by  two  distinct  lines  from  Denver  with  the 
lain  line  of  the  Union  Pacific — one  at  Chevenne  and  the  other  at  Hazard,  Wyo.  It 
Iso  connects  with  the  Colorado  system  of  railroads  centered  at  Denver  for  all  railroad 
oints  in  that  State.  Its  branches  in  Kansas  are  from  Lawrence  to  Carbondale, 
*om  Junction  City  to  Concordia,  from  Salina  to  McPhersun,  and  from  Solomon 
>  Beloit.  It  thus  opens  to  the  trade  of  Kansas  City  the  central  part  of  Kansas  from 
&st  to  west,  and  all  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  affords  through  connections  to 
tah,  Nevada,  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  dtohisoUf  Topeka  and  Santa  Fi  Railroad. — This  line  runs  westward  from  Kan- 
is  City,  through  Kansas,  Colorailo,  New  Mexico,  and  Mexico,  to  Guaymas,  on  the 
acific  coast.    At  Demiug,  N.  Mex.,  it  couuects  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
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road  for  all  point8  ou  that  liue  and  on  the  line  of  the  Atlautic  and  Pacific  Railroad  in 
Aii/on>i  aud  California.     At  the  eastern  end  it  has  one  arm  from  Pleasant  Hill|  llo., 
to  the  main  line  at  De  Soto,  one  from  Atchison  to  the  main  line  at  Topeka,  and  one 
from   Leavenworth  to  the  Atchison  arm  at  Meridian.     It  connects  at  El  Pasa  K. 
Mox.,  with  the  Mexican  Central  for  the  City  of  Mexico.    The  main  line  from  Kaa- 
saH  City  west  passes  through  the  important  towns  of  Lawrence,  Topeka,  Emporia, 
Nowtou,  Great  Bend,  and  Dodge  City,  Kans. :  Pueblo,  Las  Animas,  and  Trinidad^ 
Colo.;  Las  Vegas  and  Demin^.N.  Me*x. :  and  Benson,  Ariz.    Its  branches  are  firocx^- 
Bnrlingame  northward  to  Manhattan,  from  Florence  southward  to  Douglas,  pawin^S 
through  the  important  town  of  EI  Dorado;  from  Florence  northward  to  McPherMna- 
passing  on  to  Ellinwood,  ou  the  main  line ;  from  Newton  southward  to  Arkansas  Hit. — ~ 
and  Caldwell,  ]>as.sing  through  the  important  towns  of  Wichita  and  Winfield:  froi 
£u)]ioria  southward  to  Howard ;  from  Wichita  to  Kingman  ;  from  Laney  to  Santa  Ti 
and  from  Kincon  to  El  Paso.    It  connects  with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Crrande  at  Puebk 
Colo.,  for  all  points  on  that  line  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  at  Las  Lunas,  N.  Mex. 
with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  for  till  points  on  that  line  in  Northwestern  New  Mexi< 
and  Northern  Arizona. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  Bnrlingtoi 
and  MiHHOuri  River  Railroad,  in  Nebraska,  properly  belongs  also  to  our  west  roads 
but  as  its  connections  with  this  city  are  made  over  the  tracks  of  the  Atchison 
Nebraska  road  from  Wymore.  Nebr.,  to  Atchiscm,  Kans.,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Saior 
Joseph,  and  Council  Bluff's  from  Atchison  to  Kansas  City,  its  business  at  this  city  i^ 
embraced  in  the  statement  of  the  latter  road,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it.    Thi^^ 
line,  employing  the  two  roads  mentioned  from  this  city  to  Wymore,  and  .the  DeoTi 
liue  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  roail  in  Nebraska,  does  a  Colorado  bnainc 
in  compt>tition  with  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^. 
Denver  it  connects  with  the  Colorado  system  of  railroads,  but  especially  with  the* 
Denver  aud  Rio  Grande,  over  which  it  makes  connections  to  Utan  and  the  CentraC' 
Pacitic,  and  so  does  a  considerable  Pacific  coast  business. 

POOLING  ABRANQEMENTS. 

With  this  description  of  the  railroad  system  centering  at  and  radiating  from  Kansas 
City,  it  will  be  pro])er  next  to  state  the  different  pooling  arrangements  among  them^ 
Here  it  munt  be  observt^d  that  a  statement  of  the  pooling  situation  can  be  grireoK 
better  than  a  statement  of  the  pooling  arrangement  actually  existing,  for  while  the= 
situation  which  gives  rise  to  a  pool  continues  substantially  unchanged  from  year 
year  the  actual  arrangements  among  the  roads  change  from  time  to  time  aceon 
to  circumstances. 

The  first  in  importance  of  the  pooling  situations  is  that  which  gives  rise  to  th^ 
Southwestern  Railway  Association,  and  which  embraces  all  the  lines  and  covers  al7 
busincNS  between  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  Atchison,  and  Saint  Joseph,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  so-called  Missouri  River  points  and  all  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Saint  Louis  to  Davenport  inclusive,  on  the  other  tiand.  This  pool  embraces  the  Mis- 
souri Pacitie,  Wabash,  Suint  Louis  and  Pacific,  Chicago  and  Alton,  Hannibal  and 
Saint  J(»8eph,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  Kansas  City,  Saint  Joseph  and 
Council  Blufls  roads.  These  roads  all  i-each  Kansas  City.  The  Missonri  Pacitic,  Kan- 
sas City,  Saint  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs,  and  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
all  reach  Leavenworth,  Atchison,  and  Saint  Josepli,  and  the  W^abosh  reaches  Saint 
Joseph.  The  Missouri  Pacific  reaches  Saint  Louis  and  Hannibal ;  the  Wabash  reaches 
Saint  Louis ;  the  Chicago  and  Alton  reaches  Saint  Louis  and  Louisiana ;  the  Hannibal 
and  Saint  Joseph  reaches  Hannibal  and  Quincy;  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pa- 
cific reaches  Davenport,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Saint  Joseph  and  Conncil  Blnfla,  by 
its  connection  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  aud  Quincy,  at  Hopkins,  reaches  Bur- 
lington. Coin]>etition  between  these  roads  for  business  between  pointa  common  to 
them  on  the  Missouri  River  aud  common  points  on  the  Mississippi  River,  or  farther 
ea^t,  presents  a  situation  in  which  a  pool  among  them  is  deemed  the  best  method  of 
protection  against  each  other.  The  arrangement  now  existing  is  u  revenue  pool,  and 
involves  a  percentage  division  of  the  gross  earnings  of  all  ou  all  bnsiness  between  the 
points  named  ou  the  Misscuri  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  The  busiuess  is  exchanged  at 
the  Mississippi  with  connecting  roads  to  the  East,  or  is  carried  in  the  territory  be- 
yond by  such  lines  as  cross  the  river  to  common  commercial  centers.  This  pool  em- 
braces all  business  arising  or  distributed  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Missonri  River, 
except  Colorado,  California,  Ariztma,  and  Mexico.  The  branches  of  the  Missouri 
Pa<'itic  Railroad  above  described  as  diverging  from  the  main  liue  at  Holden  and 
Scdalia,  and  running  into  Southern  Kansas,  make  junction  points  with  the  Kansas  City, 
Fort  Scott  and  Gulf,  and  Kansas  City,  Lawrence  and  Southern  roads  at  Burlington,  Cha- 
nute,  Emporia,  Fort  Scott,  Garnett,  Humboldt,  Ottawa,  Paola,  Parsons,  ana  Walnut, 
which,  to  protect  the  business  of  the  Southwestern  Association,  are  pooled  with  it, 
thv  Missouri  Pacific  accounting  to  the  x)ool  for  its  business  at  such  points  aud  receiv- 
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ing  a  peroentage  therufor.  The  Saint  LoaU  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  also  enters 
the  State  of  Kansasat  Bvownsyille,  and  penetrates  westward  to  Wichita  and  Halstead, 
<»iBpeting  for  business  with  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gnlf,  Kansas  City, 
Lawreaoe  and  Soathem,  and  Atchison^  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Railroads.  To  protect 
the  bosiness  of  the  Southwestern  Association,  through  rates  are  iitade  between  jnnotioa 
points  on  this  road  and  common  points  east  of  the  Missouri  Riyer,  whieh  are  a  little 
less  than  the  sam  of  the  two  local  rates  by  the  way  of  Kansas  Citv,  and  Just  equal 
to  the  rates  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  road.  Similar  through  rates  are 
made  on  the  lines  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott,  and  Gulf,  and  Kansas  City,  Law- 
rsQoe  and  Southern  roads  at  points  of  Junction  with  the  above-named  branches  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  This  is  done  for  the  protection  of  those  two  roads,  the 
Southwestern  Association  being  j^rotected  by  the  pooling  of  the  business  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  at  such  junction  points.  In  the  case  of  tnnMich  rates  fh)m  Junction 
pointe  ott  both  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  and  branches  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific the  through  rates  are  regulated  by  the  rates  of  these  roads,  and  are  very  little 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  two  local  rates  by  the  way  of  Kansas  City.  A  similar 
through  rate  is  made  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  {5anta  F^  Railroad  and  the 
South  weetem  Association  for  live  stock  business  arising  in  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas 
and  the  Indian  Territory,  to  meet  competing  rates  of  roads  in  that  section  leading 
directly  to  Saint  Louis.  Aside  from  these,  there  are  no  through  rates  on  any  of  the 
roads  w^Mit  of  the  Missouri  River  points,  nor  on  the  roads  farther  north,  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  two  locals.  To  further  protect  the  business  of  the  Southwestern  Associa- 
tion, the  business  of  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska  road,  running  northwest  from  Atchi- 
son, is  pooled  with  it  as  far  north  as  Tecumseh,  Nebr.,  when  done  by  the  way  of 
Atchison. 

The  so-calied  tripartite  agreement  prevailing  at  Omaha  is  the  only  other  pool  affeot- 
inst  busiaess  between  the  east  and  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  roads  involved  in 
this  pool  are  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Wabash,  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  western  side.  It  is 
sn  agreement  to  exchange  all  their  business  at  Omaha  between  the  four  roads  men- 
tioned on  one  hand  and  the  Union  Pacific  on  the  other,  the  four  roads  east  of  the  river 
dividing  among  themselves  the  business  delivered  to  them  by  the  Union  Pacitlo.  This 
pool  leaves  out  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  which  oonipetes  with 
the  pool  lines  at  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River  and  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  points 
west.  However,  it  maintains  rates.  This  tripartite  agreement  takes  the  place  of  the 
old  Iowa  pool,  which  prevailed  for  a  good  many  years  between  Omaha  and  Chicago, 
and  whicn  was  of  much  the  same  character  as  the  Southwestern  Association  above 
described.  Lines  that  feed  both  the  Southw«'stern  Association  and  the  tripartite 
agreement  roads  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  west  of  the  Missouri  meet  and 
compete  at  points  quite  distant  from  the  rivers.  They  do  not,  ho  far  as  1  can  learn, 
have  any  agreement  with  reference  to  such  competitive  business,  but  they  maintain 
equal  rates,  so  that  shippers  at  such  points  whose  freight  may  go  by  either  set  of  lines 
have  their  choice  of  routes  at  the  same  rate. 

The  next  pooling  situation  of  importance  was  created  by  the  completion  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Springfield  and  Memphis  Railroad  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  last  November. 
It  immediately  made  connecting  arrangements  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston, 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroads,  by  which 
it  opened  a  through  line  from  Kansas  City  to  Norfolk,  Ya.,  and  began  to  compete 
witn  the  northern  trunk  lines  for^ea-board  business,  and  for  business  at  all  interme- 
diate points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 
This  aftected  the  business  of  the  trunk  line  pool  on  the  east  and  the  southwestern 
pool  connections  in  the  interior,  and  brought  about  the  present  arrangement,  which 
^onaiata  of  an  agreement  whereby  the  southwestern  and  trunk  line  pool  roads  and  con- 
nections charge  local  tariff  rates  on  all  business  crossing  the  south  line  of  Kentucky 
and  Virginia,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Springfield  and  Memphis  Railroad  and  connec- 
tions charge  local  tarift*  rates  on  all  business  crossing  the  same  line.  This,  of  course, 
fkTora  the  business  of  the  Kansas  City,  Springfield  and  Memphis  Railroad  and  connec- 
tions in  the  country  south  of  KentucKy  and  Virginia,  but  shuts  it  out  of  business  in 
those  two  States  and  the  country  nortn,  and  breaks  up  the  through  line  to  Norfolk. 
This  can  hardly  be  called  a  pool ;  it  is  more  strictly  si>eakin^  a  division  of  territory 
and  business,  but  it  affords  Kansas  City  decided  advantaees  tor  trade  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 

The  next  most  important  pooling  situation  arises  from  the  competition  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  ¥6  Railroad,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quiucy,  or  rather  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  la 
NehnuSca,  fot  the  business  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California,  with 
points  on  and  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  This  business  was  formerly  covered  by  a  pool 
among  these  roads,  and  is  supposed  to  be  so  yet,  though  rates  have  been  cut  mate- 
rially, and  the  pooling  agreement  has  become  practically  inoperative.    This  pool  waa 
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n«>earii7«Hl  on  abont  the  name  banisi  as  the  Soathwe8t«ni  Association,  exc^t  that  it 
covereil  both  freight  and  passenger  bnsiness  between  all  points  in  the  rerritorr  abate 
named  and  the  tenninal  points  of  these  roads  on  the  Missoari  River.  It  has  om  jtx 
been  formallv  diAsolved.  but  its  terms  are  no  longer  adhered  to.  Rates  have  beeneit 
and  met  by  tKe  different  lines,  bat  remain  about  the  same  over  all  nratea,  and  throng 
rates  betw*«en  iK>ints  in  the  territory  named  and  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River  an 
made  by  the  addition  of  the  two  local  rates  prevailing  east  and  west  of  that  stRaiB. 

Beside  the  pooling  situation  and  pools  now  described,  there  exists  a  Damberof 
smaller  hit  nations  and  agreements  in  Southeastern  Kansas  and  Southwestern  Miwran, 
where  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  and  branches  of  the  3(issoari  IV 
citic  Railway  make  junction  points  with  the  main  lineA  and  branclkesof  the  KauH 
City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf,  Kansas  City,  Springtield  and  Memphis,  KausasCitj,  Liw- 
ren'ce  uiiil  Southern  Kansas,  and  Atchison,  Toptrka  and  Santa  F^  Railroads.  Bosioeii 
at  Hucli  points  is  usually  covered  by  som«*  kind  of  an  agreement  for  the  maintenance 
of  rates,  the  physical  division  of  freight,  or  a  percentage  division  of  revenues.  Thm 
arrangements,  however,  are  purely  local  in  their  scope,  each  covering  but  one  poict, 
and  having  no  ^'rceptible  etiect  on  the  bnsiness  of  Kansas  City. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  various  ]>ooling  arrangements  that'can  be  said  to  opente 
to  the  detriment  of  Kansas  City's  tra<le.  It  is  tnie  chat  the  through  rate  from  jancticm 
points  in  Southern  Kansas  to  points  east,  which  are  lower  than  the  sum  of  the  two 
local  rat«'S  by  way  of  Kansas  City,  may  appear  to  l>e  so,  but  they  cannot  be  so  re- 

?;arded  when  we  remember  that  the  lines  which  coni|>ete  at  such  points  with  Kantti 
'ity  lines  and  make  such  rates  necessary  are  shorter  than  the  route  by  way  of  Kantf* 
City.     The  existence  of  buch  rates  enables  Kansas  City  men  to  handle  much  of  the 
commodities  passing  between  such  points  and  points  east  through  Kansas  City  which 
otherwise  would  take  the  shorter  route  and  lie  handled  by  others.    Besides,  thedilfer- 
enee  between  such  through  rates  and  the  sum  of  the  two  locals  is  usually  so  slight  li 
to  allow  Kansas  City  (o  compet«^  with  other  places  for  the  trade.     Rates  on  the  lins 
of  the  Saint  Joseph  and  Western  Railroad  from  Saint  Joseph  west,  on  the  Ccmtial 
Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  Atchison  west,  and  on  the  Kausaa  Central  Kail* 
road  from  Leavenworth  west  to  Kansas  City  is  the  sum  of  the  two  local  rates  from 
points  on  such  roails  to  Saint  Joseph,  Atchison,  and  Leavenworth  and  thenoe  to  Kan- 
sas City,  except  at  such  points  as  Clay  Center,  Concordia,  Minneapolis,  and  Beloit, 
Kans.,  which  are  junction  points  with  branches  of  the  Kansas  Division  of  the  UnioQ 
Pacific  Railroad.    These  roads  exchange  business  with  the  Southwestern  Asaoriifimi 
roads  at  Saint  Joseph,  Atchison,  and  Leavenworth  on  the  same  basis  that  the  ex- 
change would  be  made  at  Kansas  City ;  hence  such  of  that  business  as  arises  or  termi- 
nates at  Kansas  City  has  the  disadvantage  of  the  local  rate  between  Kansas  City  and 
the  exchange  points.    This  situation  embarrasses  the  trade  of  Kanaaa  City  to  some 
extent  along  the  lines  of  the  roads  named,  and  gives  corresponding  advantages  to 
Saint  Joseph,  Atchison,  and  Leavenworth.     Still,  from  the  fact  that  in  most  lines  of 
merchandise;  Kansas  City  has  the  larger  and  moro  varied  stocks,  and  from  the  fact 
that  we  affonl  the  larger  market  for  the  pro<lucts  of  the  country,  we  maintain  a  large 
business  with  the  people  along  the  lines  of  these  roads. 

THE   DIRECTION   OF  TRADK. 

With  this  description  of  the  transportation  lines,  pooling  arrangements,  and  rate 
situations,  the  distribution  of  the  commerce  of  Kansas  City  can  be  comprehennblj 
stated.  The  city  has  the  largest  market  in  the  Missouri  Valley  country  for  all  of  ita 
productions,  and  its  nearness  to  the  country,  the  briefer  time' required  for  effecting 
exchanges  and  receiving  returns,  and  the  attractive  power  of  its  commercial  force 
brings  hither  much  of  these  productH  from  points  where  the  rates  are  not  favorable. 
Similar  facts  favorably  affect  our  distributive  tra<le.  This  is  especially  the  case  where 
the  com|>eiitive  point  is  distant.  The  livestock  of  the  western  part  of  Miaaoozi, 
Southwestern  Iowa,  Southern  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  In- 
dian Territor>',  and  Northwestern  Arkansas  finds  here  its  principal  market,  while  we 
compete  in  Central  Missouri  with  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago,  and  with  Chic<^  in  Cen- 
tral and  North we.stern  Iowa,  Northern  Nebraska,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 
The  cereal,  soil,  dairy,  and  barn-yard  products  of  a  smaller  area  of  Missouri  and  of 
Central  Kansan  find  lieiv,  their  principal  market,  while  we  compete  for  like  products 
in  Southeaistern  KauHas,  Southwestern  Missouri,  Northern  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  It 
is  alrKi  the  principal  market  for  the  fruit  of  Western  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  North- 
western Arkansas,  and  for  the  coal  of  Western  Missouri  and  Southeastern  Kansas. 
TheM;  articles  are  distributed  from  here  in  various  directions.  Our  grain  largely 
g(»eH  ('a<«t  to  lake  and  sea-board  markets,  but  there  is  a  large  distributive  movement 
of  1%  lii-.at  Ut  xhv  iiiillH  in  all  the  Western,  Northwestern,  Southwestern,  and  Southern 
Stares :  of  corn  to  the  Southern  States ;  and  of  oats  to  the  Southern  States  and  the 
miiiiii^x  'Stales  of  thi^  West.  Vegetables,  fruits,  and  dairy  and  bam-yani  products 
are  <ii(iinbut«Hl  to  points  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  Southern  States. 
CattlC;  sheep,  and,  to  some  extent,  hogs  are  distributed  to  the  feeding  districts  of 
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lieaoari,  Iowa,  Illinois,  iDdiaoa,  and  Ohio,  and  to  such  markets  as  Chicago,  New 
I'ork,  DefiToit,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  Ho^s  are  mostly  packed  here, 
/ftttle  and  sheep  also  are  largely  slaughtered  here,  as  wiU  be  seen  in  the  packing- 
feOUM  flgnres  aooTe  given,  and  are  distributed  from  here  both  as  packed  and  fre3i 
neata.  Oar  packing-house  products  have  probably  the  widest  distribution  of 
koy  product  of  this  country,  ffoing,  as  they  do,  into  all  the  mining  districts  of  the 
iocky  Mountain  country,  ana  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Arizona  on  the  west,  to 
Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Arkansas,  and  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  on  the  south, 
bnd  to  the  eastern  markets  of  our  own  country  and  to  Europe.  Kansas  City  is  the 
principal  source  Qf  supply  of  these  articles  for  the  country  west  and  southwest  of  the 
Klssouri  River,  meetiuc  the  competitiou  of  Chicago  in  the  Northwestern  States,  of 
Saint  Lfonis  in  the  Soutnwestem,  and  of  Saint  LouTs,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  Our  coal  is  distribated  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North- 
western Missouri,  and  Southwestern  Iowa.  Flour,  for  which  this  has  become  a  large 
narket  for  the  mills  of  Western  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  is  distributed  into 
he  mining  districts  of  the  West,  into  Texas,  the  South  Atlautic  and  Gulf  States,  and 
o  the  Atlantic  sea-board  markets. 

The  merchandise  handled  in  Kansas  City  is  obtained  by  our  merchants  from  manu- 
actorers  in  the  East  and  Northwest  and  from  importers  in  the  sea-board  cities. 
3ot  little  of  it  is  obtained  from  jobbers  in  other  cities.  It  is  distributed  through 
Western  Missouri,  Southwestern  Iowa,  Southern  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  New 
lexioo,  Arizona,  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Arkansas.  To  the  Northwest  we 
Qeet  the  competition  of  Chicago,  and  to  the  East,  South,  aud  Southwest  the 
xmipetition  of  Saint  Loais.  In  Northwestern  Missouri  aud  Southwestern  Iowa  we 
oeet  the  local  competition  of  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.  In  Nebraska  we  encounter  the 
lompetition  of  Saint  Joseph  and  Omaha,  and  in  the  Central  part  of  Northern  Kan- 
as,  that  of  Leavenworth  and  Atchison.  The  competition  of  Saint  Joseph,  however, 
B  confined  chiefly  to  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  drugs ;  that  of  Omaha  and  Atchison 
0  dry  goods  and  groceries ;  and  that  of  Lieaven worth  to  hardware  and  furniture, 
rbe  restrictive  efl^t  of  the  competition  of  these  cities  upon  our  trade  is  insignificant, 
iaint  Louis  and  Chicago  being  our  principal  competitors,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
srger  houses  in  the  larger  towns,  which  deal  more  or  less  with  New  York  and  the 
Eastern  cities.  The  competitive  influence  of  Denver  is  felt  to  some  extent  in  the 
lining  districts  of  Colorado.  Such  is  the  general  range  of  our  distributive  mercantile 
rade  and  the  competition  with  which  it  meets.  Kansas  City,  however,  is  the  prin- 
ipal  source  of  supply  for  Kansas,  Colorado^  New  Mexico,  Indian  Territory,  Northern 
!'exaa,  Soathwestern  and  Western  Missouri,  and  Northeastern  Arkansas. 

The  proportion  of  our  receiving  and  distributing  trade,  which  lies,  in  different  di- 
ections,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 

Aggregates  received  and  forwarded. 


Lines. 


Reeeived. 


HOBTH  BOADS. 

City,  Saint  Joe  sod  ConnoU  Blafh  Bailroed  . . . 

tlMoml  Pacilio  Railway,  north 

Total 

SOUTH  aOADS. 

CHy,  Fort  Soott  and  Gulf  Railroad 

City,  Lawrence  and  Southern  Kanaas  Railroad 
Eiaaonri  A«iflc  Railway,  aouth 

Total 

BAST  BOADS. 

liaaonri  Pacific  Railway,  east 

hicagoaad  Alton  Railroad 

^abaah,  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific  RaUroad 

hioairo,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad 

lamiiDal  and  Saint  Joe  Railroad 

Total 

WB8T  BOADS. 

Tnion  Paoiflo  Railroad,  Kansas  Division 

itcbison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad 

Total 


Pound$,       j 
373,  M2, 577 
358,000,000 


738,882,577 


809.844,098 
442,537,582 
100,000,000 


1, 452, 181, 880 


150, 027, 661 
581. 383, 045 
396. 154, 440 
240, 554, 054 
882,428,753 


Forwarded. 


Potmdt. 
299,928,555 
225.000,000 

524,928,556 


252,948,856 
248,484,854 
106, 000, 000 


601, 428, 010 


180, 017, 461 
777,801,982 
6'^i,800,282 
ItfS,  153, 822 
366, 018, 742 


1, 730, 498, 858  I   2, 147.  787. 287 


811, 741, 191 
739, 116, 830 


302, 584, 744 
728,886,623 


1,550,858,021  '   1,121,421,867 
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PtrMmtagt  bg  dirtett«m. 


DIlMtlM. 

B^r^ 

WimM. 

u.n 

Mt«d  in  tbe  following  itatement  of  the  gnm  freight  leoeWed  and  forwuded: 


Tmt. 

Bintrrt. 

nronl. 

Itewud^ 

bMM. 

1  Hl,M«,aH 

IffiKHS 

i.sas;MS,in 

»«*. 

KH 

STB 

iw 

SO.W 
ILW 

11 

1 

TRK  RIVKR. 

The  Hiiaonri  BiT«T,  wbfoh  wM  <ino«  a  grMit  ohutDsl  of  oommeroe  In  this  eaantij, 
has  nearly  fallen  into  disuse,  nwlng  to  the  superior  ooiupetitlMi  of  the  rMilttwds.  Ftf 
»  nnmber  of  yean  past  but  Aw  boats  Iiave  attempted  to  do  traslneaa  on  Its  watan 
and  these  have  fonod  roost  encoontgemeDt  from  points  apart  fhnn  rallroada.  TMi 
season,  so  far,  bat  three  boats  have  been  plying  on  the  river  between  KaHM  Ct^ 
and  Saint  Loafs,  and  a  like  nnmber  between  Sionz  City  and  Port  Benton,  wiih  dom 
at  all  on  that  part  of  tbe  river  between  Kansas  City  and  Slonx  City.  Thasa  boati 
do  not  affect  railroad  rates,  except  in  isolated  cases  where  they  make  mtea  fitt  aons 
special  aonuignroent,  which  rates  are  nsnally  met  and  tbe  conslgnmenC  taken  by  tlw 
railroad  vrithont  any  distDrbancfl  of  prerailing  rail  rates.  XCe  rirer,  tfaanltora,  li 
now  scarcely  a  commercial  channel,  and  does  not  eserciee  any  regulative  Inflnaaes 
opnn  railroad  rates.  It  is  hoped  and  believed,  however,  that  this  aitnatton  wlllbs 
ultimately  changed  by  the  improvement  of  the  river.  A  oarefnl  snrveyof  tbeatoeua, 
by  Army  engioeers,  shows  that  with  au  expenditure  of  $10,000  per  mile  a  mlnlmoa 
depth  of  water  of  19  feet  and  a  reliable  channel  can  be  seonred.  With  such  tipwre- 
ment  it  will  be  safe  and  easy  for  barge  navigation,  will  have  a  caTrylng  onpanltyman 
than  eqnal  to  all  onr  east  roads,  will  reduce  rates  largely,  make  the  river  i^jaina 
greater  channel  of  water  than  It  ever  was,  and  a  moat  potent  regnlator  of  rail  ratsa. 
Sucb  improvement  ia  regarded  by  the  Missoari  Valley  people  as  of  the  higheat  valoa 
and  utmost  importance,  both  in  a  local  and  national  sense,  and  thn  ai«  annnal  sap. 
plicants  at  tbe  doors  of  Congress,  which  controls  it,  for  approprlatfons  lor  that  pni^ 

Very  re«pectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  MILLER, 


APPENDIX  No.  75. 

^TATEMEXT  PREPARED  BY  CHARLES  BURDETT  HART  IX  REGARD  TO 
THE  COMMERCIAL  AXD  IXD  US  TRIAL  IXTERESTS  OF  THE  KAXAWHA 
VALLEY  OF  WEST  FIRGIXIA. 

The  rich  valley  of  the  Great  Kaiiawha  River  in  a  striking  example  of  the  iiiime- 
fliateaud  great  commercial  value  reHulting  from  the  intelligent  application  of  the  re- 
aoarcea  of  the  National  Goveruiiient,  a  river,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  merely  pic- 
tnreaqne,  tumbling  over  the  rocks  and  shoals,  of  comnaratively  small  economic  value, 
has  had  imparted  to  it  majesty  and  importance,  so  that  now  it  has  become  an  easy 
and  cheap  highway  to  the  West  and  South.  Under  skillful  direction  what  was  ouce 
for  the  greater  part  a  splendid  waste  has  been  developed  into  a  river  of  tmnk  line 
importance,  on  which  the  coals  of  Kanawha  and  the  valuable  woods  of  the  heavily 
timbered  tributaries  are  borne  speedily  and  safely  to  the  ready  markets  that  lie  be- 
tween the  Great  Kanawha  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  is  nine  years  since  the  Government  of  the  United  States  began  to  improve  the 
river  by  a  system  of  locks  and  dams ;  three  years  earlier  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
RailroflMi  was  opened  on  its  southern  bank.  To  these  immediate  causes  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Kanawha,  so  richly  endowed  by  nature,  owes  an  awakened  activity  which 
is  essentially  a  new  birth.  Salt-making,  practiced  time  out  of  mind  by  the  Indians 
to  supply  their  own  wanta,  and  for  nearly  a  century  the  one  great  employment  of 
the  valley,  1,600  barrels  being  produc**d  daily  while  the  industry  was  flourishing, 
has  fallen  into  decay  and  little  remains  of  it  all  but  the  blackened  chimneys  of  fur- 
naces in  rnins.  Improved  methods  may  restore  this  ouce  profitable  iudnstry,  but  for 
the  present  it  is  practically  dead.  Coal  is  the  new  king.  Iron  is  Jast  beginning  to 
clftim  attention.  Prospectors  are  exploring  for  petroleum  which  is  believed  to  exist 
in  vast  deposits.    Lumbering  commands  more  and  more  attention. 

The  Kanawha  coal  trade  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  since  the  war,  for  previous 
to  that  time  it  was  but  an  experiment  on  a  small  scale.  The  railroad  and  the  assur- 
anoe  of  the  river  improvement  have  touched  the  valley  as  with  a  magic  wand. 
Capital  has  been  attracted,  but  not  yet  as  it  will  be  when  the  great  mineral  wealth 
of  this  region  shall  be  better  appreciated,  and  the  whole  region  has  put  on  new 
life. 

less  than  twenty  years  ago  all  the  business  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River  was  done 
by  two  tow-boats,  mainly  used  for  towiug  back  *' empties,''  the  coal  barges  in  that 
day  being  run  by  hand  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  and  oHien  through  to  Cincinnati. 
Four  packets  phed  the  river.  The  bulk  of  the  shipments  was  made  op  of  the  splint 
coal  of  Coalborg  and  the  cannel  coal  and  crude  cannel  oil  of  Paint  Creek,  xiow 
seventaen  tow-boats  find  employment  on  the  Kanawha,  besides  several  whose  business 
comes  out  of  the  Kanawha  but  begins  wht^re  the  river  empties  into  the  Ohio.  There 
is  one  packet  less  running  below  Charleston,  but  four  steamers  find  good  business  be- 
tween Charleston  and  the  Kanawha  where  formerly  there  was  no  business  to  be  done. 
As  the  river  improvement  progresses  the  steamers  go  with  it,  giving  to  shippers  of 

feneral  merchandise  and  to  travelers  a  choice  I  etween  rail  and  water  transportation. 
'he  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  single  track  has  business  enough  for  a  double  track 
road,  and  with  this  end  in  view  is  putting  in  long  sidings:  yet  nearly  all  the  coal 
tramo  of  the  railroad  is  eastward,  the  westward  shipments  by  rail  being  very  f>mnll. 
Shipments  for  southern  and  western  markets  are  by  water,  increasing  in  tonnage  as 
the  engineers  push  their  improvements  up  the  river.  In  fact  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  wondenul  recent  development  of  this  great  coal-field  is  the  intimate  relation 
between  the  river  im]irovement  and  new  mining  operations.  Capital  understands  so 
well  the  worth  of  competition  that  it  is  unwilling  to  rely  solely  on  an  already  over- 
crowded railroad  which,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  could  offer  little 
inducement  for  coal  freights  to  southern  and  western  markets  already  reached  from 
Pittsburgh  by  the  Ohio  River.  Capital  waits  impatiently  for  the  river  improvement, 
keej^ing  well  up  with  it,  and  displaying  an  intelligent  desire  to  meet  it  with  new 
miniuff  operations  and  the  great  improvement  of  old  ones.  Costly  river  tipples  are 
built  ror  loading  barges,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  navigable  water  comes  it  may  have 
the  preference  over  tne  railroad.  Operations,  begun  at  certain  points  in  advance  of 
the  river  improvements,  were  abandoned,  and  have  now  been  resumed  to  profit  since 
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the  wat.er  has  been  made  navigable  for  their  boats.    It  was  foand  impracticable  io 
compete  by  rail  with  the  Pittsbnrgh  region  shipping  by  water,  and  besides  operaton 
were  disinclined  to  rely  entirely  on  a  transportation  company  engaged  a<i  well  to  the 
bnyin^  and  selling  of  coal.    It  is  complained  that  preferential  rates  are  made,  to  th« 
detriment  of  small  shippers;  that  preference  is  shown  in  furnishing  cars;  and  that 
while  the  railroad  company's  own  coal  agency  is  always  on  the  spot  as  a  bnyer  for 
cash,  where  the  operator  must  sell  to  the  agency  or  not  ship^  the  price  paid  is  so  low 
as  lo  leave  less  than  a  living  profit.    This  ansatisfactory  condition  obviously  applies 
only  to  those  mines  which  cannot  ship  by  river,  the  river  mines  being  free  to  sell 
where  they  can  tind  a  market.    The  river  improvement  is  of  sxiecial  moment  to  the 
small  operator,  who  must  have  quick  returns  and  fair  profits.     He  cannot  afford  to 
lock  up  his  money  in  his  output,  nor  can  he  afford  to  be  practically  forced  to  sell  in 
one  market  when  another,  which  he  cannot  reach,  offers  a  1)ettor  bargain.    A  steady 
business  is  of  first  importance  to  him.    The  fewer  the  interruptions  the  better  hia 
year's  Hhowing.    The  Kanawha  improvement  affonls  almost  uninterrupted  navis;aiion 
through  the  year,  and  the  distance  to  the  Cincinnati  market  being  short,  so  that  th» 
tri]>  can  be  made  in  a  week  from  mine  to  market  and  back,  the  operator  can  afford  t» 
loa^l  his  barge  with  4,000  or  4,500  bushels;  while  the  Pittsburgh  shipper,  by  reason  o: 
the  greater  distance,  must  load  his  barge  with  from  5,500  to  6,000  bushels  to  stand 
cost  of  transportation. 

The  increased  coal  productions  in  a  period  of  two  years  will  give  an  idea  of  the  effec 
of  the  improvement  or  the  river  on  coal  production.     For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881, 
the  total  shipments  were  16,260,356  bushels ;  by  rail,  6,631,660  bushels ;  by 
9,628,696  bushels.     For  the  year  ending  June  1, 1883,  the  total  shipments  were  S8,660, 
bushels ;  by  rail,  13,390,255  bushels ;  by  river,  15,370,458.    In  1881  thirteen  mines 
in  operation ;  in  1883  twenty-seven ;  and  the  increase  in  number  was  in  river-shipping' 
mines.    It  will  be  observed  that  though  the  river  shipments  increased  largely  th» 
^p:«ater  percentage  of  increase  in  shipments  was  by  rail,  showing  that  while  the  river- 
improvement  encourages  the  operator  to  new  and  bolder  undertakings,  having  this 
great  competing  highway  at  his  command,  he  becomes  also  a  willing  customer  of  the 
railroad  company,  which  enjoys  a  growing  business  by  reason  of  the  competition. 
Eleven  of  the  twenty-seven  mines  in  operation  in  1883  did  not  ship  by  river,  being' 
situated  above  the  navigable  wators.    They  will  be  reached,  however,  by  the  pool  to 
be  made  by  Dam  No.  2, 1  mile  below  Cannelton.    In  anticipation  of  this  progress  river 
tipples  are  being  constructed.    The  largest  shipper  relies  entirely  on  the  river,  the 
mines  being  located  on  the  water  bank  and  not  reached  by  rail. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  show  by  aconrate  stetistioal  information  so  mnek 
as  the  approximate  value  of  the  river  improvement  to  Kanawha  lands,  and  this  fiv 
reasons  readily  understood :  First,  the  salt  industry  gave  at  one  time  great  ralue  to 
lands  now  almost  worthless  by  reason  of  the  decay  of  that  industry ;  second,  nearly 
all  the  value  there  is  in  these  lands  is  owing  to  their  rich  deposits  of  coal ;  third,  ooiil 
mining  on  a  large  scale  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  lands  along  tberiTtr 
or  on  the  railroad  have  a  value  largely  fictitious,  depending  g^reatly  on  the  owner's 
ability  to  hold  or  desire  to  sell  them :  fourth,  statistical  information  of  this  charactsr 
has  not  heretofore  been  sought,  and  the  best  informed  are  almost  entirely  withoitt 
data  of  this  interesting  and  important  character.  Present  prices  vary  according  to 
location,  thickness  of  seams,  and  quality  of  coal,  varying  irom  |10  to  $50  an  aers, 
within  comparatively  easy  reach  of  navigation  or  the  railroad.  More  remote  traota 
may  be  had  finom  92.50  an  acre  upwards.  The  best  coal  propertv  may  be  leased  at  half 
a  cent  a  bushel  royalty,  at  which  rate  good  coal  land  will  yield  the  lessor  about  tSOO, 
developing  the  most  desirable  seam.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if  all  the  seams  were 
worked  some  of  the  best  tracts  would  bring  the  lessor  $4,000  an  acre,  but  this  has  not 
been  done. 

A  few  instances  will  illustrate  the  enhanced  value  of  coal  property.  Twenty  yean 
ago  a  tract  of  1,700  acres  was  sold  at  $1  per  acre.  Later  it  brought  $8,000,  and  the 
purchaser  now  receives  from  it  $17,000  a  year  in  royalty.  Twenty  7ears  ago  a  certain 
tract  was  divided  into  bottom  and  hill  land,  the  former  selling  at  |kI  an  acre,  the  lat- 
ter at  $1.  The  hill  land  has  since  sold  at  ^0  an  acre,  and  now  it  cannot  be  bought 
for  $200.  It  may  be  said  that  the  present  market  value  of  Kanawha  coal  lands  de« 
peiids  most  of  all  upon  the  river  improvement,  of  which  property  holders  and  lessees 
are  so  jealous  that  a  proi>osition  to  bridge  the  river  at  Charleston  for  railroad  pur- 
poses has  been  strongly  opposed,  in  the  fear  that  the  bridge  piers  will  obstruct 
navigation. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  coal  measures  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  are  only  begin- 
ning to  be  ai)preciated,  and  yet  in  this  region  is  found  the  greatest  development  in  the 
rich  and  growing  State  of  West  Virginia.  Of  the  great  Appalachian  coal  field,  reach- 
ing from  Northern  Pennsylvania  to  Middle  Alabama,  embracing  an  area  of  neariy 
59,000  square  miles,  believe<l  to  be  the  fiuest  in  the  world.  West  Virginia 


greater  share  than  any  other  State;  and  «o  fax  aa  \Ti^\QaX\Q)Ti%  ^oi^  vcA  ^^x^lopmeat 
baa  gone,  this  is  the  heart  of  tbe  coa\-tLe\d  oI'WwXWt^V^:    kii\2DLTw:\\xv  ^<cnMk  «s.. 
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cepted,  coals  of  all  varieties  are  fonnd  here — caDoel,  splint,  bituminous  of  every  kind> 
In  aeains  of  great  thickness  and  extent.  Some  of  the  hills  contain  an  aggregate  of 
from  40  to  50  feet  of  ooal  in  seams  of  from  2  to  11  feet  in  thickness,  all  above  the  water 
level ;  and  in  the  back  hills  on  the  tributary  creeks  are  seams  of  greater  thickness. 
These  unmerous  tributaries  of  the  Kanawha  cut  the  hills  apart,  exposing  the  coal  on 
the  surface,  making  mining  easy  and  preparing  a  practical  route  for  the  narrow  gauge 
railroad  to  run  the  output  down  to  tue  great  river.  As  the  development  of  the  field 
proffresses  narrow  gauge  roads  are  built  up  these  creeks,  primarily  to  market  the  coal 
of  tne  back  country,  but  at  the  same  time  contributing  to  the  general  public  conven- 
ience. As  tbey  shall  be  pmhed  farther  they  will  reach  the  rich  pasture  lands  be- 
yond, and  still  farther  on  it  is  hoped  to  tap  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  system. 
These  narrow  gauge  railroads  are  in  eitect  tributaries  of  the  improved  river,  and  they 
are  becoming  an  important  feature  in  the  new  life  of  the  valley. 

Black-band  iron  ore  of  great  richness  has  been  discovered  and  a  furnace  erected 
below  Charleston  for  its  manufacture.  Iron  is  known  to  exist  largely  through  the 
vsUey,  but  there  is  lacking  a  geological  survey  which  shall  determine  more  acca- 
rately  than  has  yet  been  doue  the  general  location  of  the  deposit.  This  much  has 
been  shown  by  the  openings,  but  there  are  seams  containing  from  4  to  5  feet  of  good 
workable  ore. 

The  lumber  business  is  already  larjp^e  and  is  an  industrv  with  an  assured  future. 
The  Kanawha  and  its  tributaries  drain  vast  areas  of  heavilv  timbered  land  in  which 
abound  black  walnut,  cherry,  white  oak,  ash,  hickory,  maple,  beech,  poplar,  chestnut 
and  pine.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  lumber  mar- 
keted ;  the  estimates  of  intelligent  men  vary  from  $300,000  to  $500,000,  and  are  not  to 
be  relied  on.  This  source  of  wealth  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  largely  bene- 
fited by  the  river  improvement. 

ShipmmU  in  1883. 


Shippers. 


By  rail.    I   By  rf rer. 


^inifrede  Coal  Company 

SobiaaonCoal  CoiupanT 

Crown  Hill  Splint  Coal  Company . . . . 

Daaa  Brothers 

Moimft  Morris  Coal  Company..  J 

Xa^  Coal  and  Coke  Works 

Coal  Vallav  Coal  Company 

Tha  SaAiit  Clair  Company 

BihI  ant  fill  Colliery 

Cambell's  Creek  Coal  Company 

Kanawha  Mininc  Company 

Cadar  Grove  Coal  Company 

Peabody  Coal  Company 

CrMoant  Coal  Mines 

MT.DaTls&  Cu 

Xsaawha  Cannel  Coal  Company 

F.ftailkner , 

Camalton  Coal  Company 

ff  ansdn  it  Talley 

Mamet  Minins  Company 

PianeerCoal  Company 

Wyoming  Mannfaotanng  Company. 

6.  atnuiihan  (Coal  Yalley) 

G.  8tnHM{han  (N.  Coal  b) 

LofHi  Coal  and  Salt  Company 

Carver  Brothers 

Other  parties 


760,000 
1,497,810 
1, 015,  iMO 

190,000 


013,933 


Totals. 


2,016,000 

1,102,802 

SO,  000 

775,202 
1, 068. 046 

239,629 


242,564 
762,227 


1.318,340 
261,418 


18,200,255 


199.868  , 
631, 107  , 
610, 260  ' 


1, 325, 791 
017,300 
372,604 

1,899,789 


894,000 

8,070,468 

837,296 

510,000 

1, 012, 284 


608,000 
8,365 


1, 601, 188 
1, 848, 715 


960.000 
400,000 


474,728 


15, 870, 458 


Total. 


1,525.659 
1,548,407 


1,899,789 

700,000 

1,497,810 

1,015,960 

100.006 

304.000 

3, 070, 468 

951,229 

510,000 

1,012,284 

2,016,009 

1,102,892 

658,000 

783,507 

1,068,046 

289.629 

1, 601, 188 

1,848,716 

242.664 

762,227 

960,000 

*400,000 

1,318,840 

786,141 


28,670,719 


Sstfanated. 
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STATEMENT  /A  REGARD   TO   THE  MOVEMENTS   OF  PRODUCE   TO  A^^^ 
FROM  NEW  ORLEANS,  BY  HENRY   G,   HESTER,  SECRETARY  OF  T- 
NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  EXCHANGE, 


A  glance  at  the  fignres  appended  shows  increased  movements  of  prodnce  to  and  ft^^^r 
New  Orleans  by  the  principal  trnnk  lines  daring  the  year  IftS,  compared  with  18«^^*' 
the  last  data  published  in  the  internal  commerce  reports : 

Of  the  two  roads  in  process  of  construction  in  18t»f  one,  the  Northeastern,  has 
completed  but  a  few  months,  and  while  it  is  now  fully  open  to  freight  and 
traffic,  the  extent  of  it-s  bnsiness  has  not  been  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  serve  aa 
earnest  of  what  may  be  exx)ect<(Hl  from  that  source  in  the  future. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Memphis  is  still  incomplet^^ 
though  it  is  exiiected  to  be  prepared  for  business  before  the  opening  of  the  new  ooisa- 
mercial  year  in  September  next. 

TheBe  lines  will  prove  important  elements  in  the  competition  for  trausportation  of 
the  pro<lucts  of  the  rich  sections  through  which  they  extend,  and  in  another  year  will 
undoubtedly  add  much  to  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans. 

Following  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  for  a  distance  of  452  miles,  the  latter 
road,  which  is  part  of  the  Great  Huntington  system,  connects  with  the  Chesapeake, 
Ohio  and  Southwestern  from  Memphis  to  Louisville,  and  thence  by  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  to  Newp<»rt  News,  Va. 

** Experienced  railroad  men,"  remarks  the  New  Orleans  Timea-Democrat,  "say 
that  the  New  Orleans  and  Mississippi  Valley  road  will  be  the  moat  profitable  lioe  ia 
the  South,  for  the  reason  that  its  local  traffic  will  ba  immense,  and  also  because  the 
entire  length  of  the  line  is  thickly  populated,  being  more  fortunate  in  this  respeet 
than  the  majority  of  the  railroads  in  the  South.  From  this  city  to  Baton  Boase  the 
road  runs  through  a  continuous  row  of  sugar  and  rice  plantations,  and  north  of  Baton 
Bouge  on  to  Memphis  it  traverses  the  Deer  Creek  country  of  Mississippi  and  the  fined 
cotton  lands  in  the  world.  The  development  of  a  large  scope  of  fertile  coantrj  and 
the  trade  that  will  follow  will  be  one  of  the  many  benefits  that  New  Orleans  wUI  da- 
rive  froui  the  construction  of  the  roa<t." 

It  is  too  early  to  hazard  anv  opinion  as  to  the  Hunting^n  policy.  The  oompletioii 
of  the  Mississi])pi  Valley  roao  will  probably  inaugurate  a  sharp  competition  between 
river  and  rail  tor  the  transportation  of  the  bulky  products  of  the  fertile  seetimia 
through  which  both  avenues  run  side  by  side.  An  additional  blow  wlU  be  given  to 
the  passenger  traffic  by  steamboat,  and  the  facilities  for  rapid  transit  by  rail  will  no 
doubt  contribute  toward  the  abolishment  of  the  river  palaces  so  elaborately  fitted  np 
with  passenger  accommodations. 

The  carrying  trade  by  water  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  will  be  largely  conducted  in 
a  class  of  vessels  built  expressly  for  freight  accommodations,  and  by  means  of  baigesi 
reducing  the  cost  of  handling  under  shar|»  competition  to  minimum  figures  compati* 
ble  with  reasonable  profits. 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  was  ever  accomplished  in  the  past.  Extreme  low  figniea 
have  prevailed  in  cases  of  a  war  of  rates,  but  these,  guided  solely  by  a  desire  to  win  at 
any  cost,  not  <mly  could  not  serve  even  approximately  as  a  criterion,  bat  generallj 
resulted  in  a  return  to  charges  as  onerously  nigh  as  they  had  been  ruinously  low. 

The  transportation  of  a  handsome  percentage  of  the  products  of  the  Lower  Miaaia« 
sippi  Kiver  proper  has  hitherto  been  conducted  in  these  vessels  partaking  of  the  doal 
character  of  freight  carriei  s  and  lloatiug  hotels.  During  the  past  year,  however,  more 
than  50,000  bales  of  cotton  and  other  commodities  have  been  transported  by  barge 
from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans.  I  have  not  data  to  give  a  statement  of  the  latter  move* 
ments,  and  merely  mention  them  to  show  that  a  change  of  system  has  already  oonn 
menced  which,  in  all  probability,  will  extend  to  the  bulk  of  the  carrying  trade  on  the 
lower  river.  It  has  been  a  mooted  question  of  late  years  as  to  the  practical  atility  of 
the  combination  of  the  freight  and  hotel  system,  from  the  standpoint  of  profits  in 
trade. 

With  the  competition  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  road  the  question  will  no  doubt  be 
speedily  solved,    It  is  not  likely  that  the  passenger  business  by  water  will  be  •ulll- 
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«i«nt  to  Buintoin  the  a 


mIb  bitheiiioin  qm,  andtbesabBtitatioii' 

J ._  .Donooif  in  the  huidling  and  tisQBporta- 

tionof  frMghtaeMmot  bnt  ^roveTaitlybeaeAoinlto  tbii  loctioD. 

Tbeae  oonoluioDS  >1I  iioiut  to  lower  rates  to  the  sea-bosrd  vis  New  Orleans,  and 
pr>oiniae  to  atraiKtheii  thia  oit;  as  a  oompetitor  Tor  a  vast  trade  which  has  hithorto- 
■oocht  »ii  outlet  Dy  other  ohaaoels. 

The  eompetition  of  tbe  two  mates  aboTe  nkined,  And  the  final  ooDneotiou  of  New 
Orlesna  with  the  PaciQc  via  the  Soathera  Paoifio  systein,  plftoea  New  Orleans  io  a  bet- 
ter poaition  to  boild  op  her  import  tntde,  wbiob  has  lanKuisbed  far  want  of  adequate' 
<*«ilitieB  for  qniok  %na  obeap  distrlbntioa  throii|;h  Ibe  interior. 

Vowerfnl  interests  have  been  added  bf  the  coustrnotioa  of  these  new  lines  to  the 
ooBiiilBration  of  qneetiouseffeotiag  tbe  vol  am  e  of  imports  via  this  city,  and  with  anoh 
m«aiu  at  hand  as  place  New  Orleans  on  a  more  favorable  footing  than  ever  before  in 
tmr  hiatorj  for  handling  merchandise  between  western  centers  and  foreigu  markets 
■^«  iii>7ezi>eotan  early  and  sensible  increase  by  diversion  Smother  routes  and  now 
fer«de  which  is  likelv  to  aprltiff  np  from  the  wants  of  vast  regiousjuec  opened  up  to  ns. 
Tli«  business  of  tne  three  leading  roatee  compared  with  tbatof  1^1, the  dat«  of ' 
t-bs  bureau's  last  report,  is  as  follows : 

t^'^mparative  itolcMMl  of  Utimage  receired  at  and  forwardtd  from  Nmc  Orleam»  via  Ike 
Chieaffo,  Saint  Louit  and  Ifne  Orlemi  Bailroad  dKting  yean  ending  Juls  31,  1881  <tNil' 


p««^. 

"Sal 
4^ 

1,378,  BOG 
45. 668,270 

S%iiiu:::;:::::::::;::;;:::::::::::::: 

5,eU,7l9 
13«,471 

SS.M3,tSl 


9U,IX>0  ' 

11,141,284  : 
M7.S90  ' 
TST.OM  I 
Ml.ai    . 

1.  Signs' 

l,443,e«l 

ifl,  471,  EM 

IDS.  £03 

3S.soi,iwo 

'J4,'h2.(18S'." 


2,000 


4,3M,4a3 


8,  Me,  343 
3.440,720 
3«,0M.201 
G.  083,125 
B.  187,376 
•7S,ST2 


1.«4i.a44 

4S,  317!  738 

'  774|  718 
2. 270. 412 
3,462,413 
1^  723,  282 

«».  ni,  333 

8,0<6,1«» 


17, 031.  US 
«,  612, 174 
<,S37.3ai 

1.371.461 
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*ent  o/freightM  received  at  and  forwarded  from  New  Orleaney  ^c. — Continued. 


Aniclea. 


head.. 

I  yearlings do 

....do.... 

...do. ... 

caa  and  Loaisiana) poands. . 

ifornia) do 

B» do.... 

do.... 

tering do 

li  soap  stock do 

.do. . . . 

do.... 

bales.. 

do  ... 

■ pounds.. 

do.... 

aes iMMTels.. 

pounds.. 

bales.. 

meal barrels.. 

poonda . . 

do. ...I 

California do : 

ornia do  ... 

) twrrals.. 

<Hi  meats poands . . 

ilifomia do 

peas    barrels.. 

lA,  California do 

sacks.. 

elables pounds.. 

ipplies.  California do ... . 

ooA,  California cases. . 

Dali  fomia poands . . 

California do 

/alifomia cases.. 

ifornia poands.. 

:er8 sacks.. 

bATTSls.. 

■ crates.. 

lorted poands . . 

[  liqaors Murels.. 

wines ponoheons.. 

pipes.. 

barrels . . 


cigars do 

ico,  Havana bales. . 

t,  California poands. . 

•rine,  Califomia tierces. . 

number.. 

pounds.. 

oats'  hair do.... 

....do.... 

fomia do 

B,  Califomia do.... 

Fornia do.... 

do .... 

California do.... 

alifomia do 

Ifornia  do.... 

a,  Califomia do 

banels.. 

bales.. 

roots,  Califomia pounds.. 

bales.. 

do. ... 

lut pounds.. 

ogony do 

bales.. 

la do 


Through 
freight. 


17.586 

6.082 

25,038 

1,664 

11, 231, 585 

2,323,440 

645,683 

5,008,860 

187,902 

1,100 

1,328,684 

32,503 


14 
408,585 
006,536 


872 
426 
038 


3,369,030 

5,310 

2,330 

100 

2,843,000 

3,720 

170 

68,540 

18 

123,850 

129,278 

52,007 

8,810 

6,070 

50 

50.650 


2,156 

2,609 

1.162.442 

386 

362 

54 

5,902 

876 

16 


5,670 

50 

163 

11,178 

1,874,7K 

67,370 

14,970 

174,940 

45,827 

55,670 

3,270 

4,710 

23,850 

6 

15 

16,568 

2,129 

13 

2,145,793 

18,000 

2 

8 


1883. 


Local 
freight 


2.293 

8,608 

280 

95 

165,903 


746,002 

270,542 

202 

56 

324.699 

2,600 

75 

7,624 

1,055,458 

280,456 


828 

278 

10, 585, 750 

3,650 


78 


252 


4,533 
1,980 


481 
2,734 


5,465 
66 


74,856 


11,100 


50,000 


Total 


19,879 

14,670 

25.318 

1.759 

11,879,438 

2,323.440 

1,391,775 

5,274,892 

188,194 

1,161 

1,658,888 

85,198 

75 

7,638 

1,459,043 

1,186,092 


872 

1,258 

1,206 

10, 685. 750 

3,372,689 

5,310 

2,830 

178 

2,343,000 

8,720 

422 

68,540 

4,551 

125,830 

129,278 

52,007 

8,810 

6.070 

50 

50,650 

481 

4,899 

2,609 

10,167,907 

402 

862 

64 

6.902 

876 

16 


5,670 

50 

163 

11, 178 

2,400 

1,949,648 

67,370 

14,970 

174,940 

56,927 

56,670 

3,270 

4,710 

23,860 

6 

15 

16,558 

2,129 

13 

2,195,793 

18,000 

2 

8 


1881. 


1 


TotaL 


31,126 
15,670 

16,912 

•51.1 


t844,926 

18,495,196 

r767 

676 

3,386^860 

80.000 

1,727 

4,647 

580,000 

$568,600 

6^018 


lides,  7,665  packages ;  dry  hides,  77,671  packages,  reduced  to  pounds  at  45  pounds  per  paok- 


hundred  and  seven  bales,  estimated  at  500  pounds  per  bale. 
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Articlefk 


Sh«Ut,  abilone  and  pearl ponnda. 

Spong«a,  Califoniia do... 

QjUD.  Mexican do... 

Anilme,  CalifomiA do... 

Japaneae  goeda,  California do... 

Silka,  California do... 

Borax,  Califomia do... 

Copper  bullion,  Ariiona do... 

Lead,  Califomia do... 

Lead do... 

Silver  ore,  Arixona do... 

QnickailTer,  Califomia do  .. 

Lumber feet. 

Kaohinery poonda. 

Bullion  and  specie 

Copper  cement,  Califomia pounds . 

Miacellaneoas 

Merchandise ponnda. 


Through 
freight. 


119,560 

480 

2,024 

1,070 

1,650 

18,630 

576,  111 

8, 701. 293 

4,538,093 


90,610 
910 
6,898 
142,761 
$514, 184  28 
20,220 


2,756,891 


1888. 


Local 
fMght. 


Total 


-.1. 


480 


2,297,550 
529,294 


119,560 

480 

2,024 

1,070 

1,566 

18,680 

676.111 

8, 701, 298 

4,588,098 


90,610  : 
919  I 
2,803,942  i 
772.056 
>$514, 184  28 
20,220 


1,682.777      4.889,668 


188L 


TotaL 


*Ton8. 

Ab  yet  no  statement  of  the  basineos  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Rail 
has  been  obtainable,  except  of  the  amount  of  cotton  handled.  It  commenced  oj 
tions  in  1882. 

The  fifi^res  giren  show  for  themselves,  and  therefore  need  no  comment. 


APPENDIX  No.  77. 

^J&TATEMENT  IN  BEOABD  TO  THE  DEPTH  OF  WATER  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  EIVER,  FURNISHED  BY  HENRY  G,  HESTER,  ESQ., 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  EXCHANGE. 

Nkw  Orleans,  June  19,  1884. 

Dbar  Sir:  In  reoly  to  your  inquiry  we  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  durins  the 
Msi  year  we  have  loaded  flfty-five  steamers  witn  179,000  bales  of  cotton  and  &.500 
ions  of  heavy  cargo,  principally  grain  and  oil-cake,  and  they  have  none  of  them  nad 
any  tronble  in  tfettins  out  to  sea.  Our  steamers,  however,  are  not  by  any  means  the 
deepest-drauffht  vess^  that  come  here,  and  we  have  loaded  none  this  year  deeper  than 
83  Met.  No  doabt  there  is  plenty  of  water  at  the  month  of  the  river.  At  the  jetties 
we  believe  there  is  certainly  not  less  than  30  feet,  but  there  are  two  bends  m  the 
pisses  that  are,  we  are  informed,  beginning  to  fill  up.  We  refer  to  the  Grand  Bayou 
and  Cypress  Bend,  where  the  depth  of  water  in  the  onannel  that  a  steamer  must  take 
is  reported  as  only  24  feet.  Tne  bottom  is  soft  mud,  however,  and  a  sharply-built 
steamer  will  scrape  through  probably  18  inches  of  mud,  although  a  flat-bottomed 
vessel  will  not  do  so. 

If  there  is  any  other  information  you  want  please  command  us. 
Yonrs,  very  truly, 

LUCAS  £.  MOORE  &  CO., 

Agents  Harrison  Line. 

HxNRT  G.  HssTBR,  Esq., 

Secretarjf  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  Citp. 


Office  of  Uxitbd  States  Enoixkbrs,  37  Union  Street, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  June  20,  1884. 

Sib  :  In  response  to  application  made  for  information  relative  to  the  depth  of  water 
through  the  South  Pass  i  take  pleasure  in  furnishing;  you  the  information  sought. 

From  survevs  made  in  February  and  March  last  it  was  determined  that  the  least 
^epth  through  the  jetties  was  33.8  feet,  the  least  width  of  the  26-foot  channel  being 
1290  feet,  and  the  least  width  of  the  30-ioot  channel  beiuff  180  feet,  while  the  shoalest 
locality  in  the  pass  at  the  end  of  March  was  near  Grand  Bayou,  where  the  least  avail- 
able depth  was  28^  feet;  the  26-foot  channel  being  400  feet  wide^  with  a  30-foot  chan- 
nel 70  leet  wide,  but  not  straight  enoug^h  to  be  considered  navigable.  This  records 
the  deepest  channel  which  had  ever  existed  from  the  main  Mississippi  Biver  to  the 
Oolf  of^Mexico. 

By  surveys  made  in  April  it  was  learned  that  the  least  depth  through  the  jetties 
31.7  feet,  the  least  width  of  the  26-foot  channel  was  270  feet,  and  of  the  30-foot 


•channel,  170  feet,  and  the  shoalest  locality  in  the  pass  was  near  Grand  Bayou,  at 
which  there  was  a  least  width  of  27.6  feet,  the  least  width  of  the  26-foot  channel  be- 
ins  220  feet. 

Surveys  made  in  May  showed  that  through  the  Jetties  the  least  depth  was  33  feet : 
the  least  width  of  the  26-foot  channel  was  260  feet,  and  of  the  30-foot  channel  190 
ibet ;  and  beyond  the  ends  of  the  Jetties  the  least  depth  in  the  channel  was  31.8  feet, 
the  least  width  of  the  30-foot  channel  being  70  feet.  The  channel  near  Bayou  Grande 
liad  improved  dnrinff  the  month,  its  least  depth  being  29  feet,  and  the  width  of  the 
^^foot  channel  was  &0  feet. 

Very  respectfuUy,  yours, 

THOMAS  TURTLE, 
Captain  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  in  Charge  of  the 

Examinations  at  the  South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Hkkrt  G.  Hester,  £sq«. 

Secretary  New  Means  CoUon  Exchange. 
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APPENDIX  No.  78. 

STATEMENT  OF  FREIGHT  FROM  STATIONS  WEST  OF  EL  PASO,  TEX.,  CON- 
SIGNED TO  NEW  YORK  VIA  TEXAS  AND  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  FROM  FEB- 
RVARY,  1882,  TO  JANUARY,  18a%  AND  VIA  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
FROM  FEBRUARY,  1883,  TO  JUNE  1,  1884. 


ArtiQles. 


Dry  hides pounds. 

Skhis: 

Sheep,  goa^  ^ do... 

Walrus do... 

Seal,  salted do... 

Bird do... 

Furs do... 

Wool do... 

Mohair do... 

Goat  hair do... 

Seal  hair do... 

Plames,  pampas do... 

Leather do... 

Leather,  walrus do  .. 

Ivory ,  walms do . . . 

WhaJebone do... 

Tallow barrels. 

Olae poonda. 

Salmon,  canned eases. 

Caviar pounds. 

Beans do... 

Rice sacks. 

Chooolat<e pounds. 

Coffee do... 

Tea do... 

Flour barrels., 

Oleomarfrerlne pounds., 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canned cases. . 

Fruit,  dried  pounds. 

Chinese  supplies do — 

Mustard do.  . 

Olives oases.. 

Olive  oil do... 

Nutmegs pounds.. 

Yanilla  beans do — 

Honey do  .. 

Fig  sirup cases.. 

Raisins pounds.. 

Almoads : do — 

Walnuts do.... 

Hops do — 

Wine puncheons.. 

Do pipes.. 

Do casks  and  barrsls.. 

Do m. cases.. 

Barlev-maltine pounds.. 

Brandy puncheons.. 

Do barrels.. 

Do cases.. 

Vinegar barrels.. 

Cigars cases.. 

Leaf  tobacco potinds.. 

Asphaltnm do 

Aliklfaseed do.... 

CampJbar do.... 

Ginger do — 

HaroBf  itiota, and pUmta .....^u... 


Via  Texas 
Pacific  Rail- 
road and  Mor> 
gan's  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas 
Railroad. 


Via  Southern 

Paoiflc 

Railroad. 


\: 


1,800 


48 


746,856 


18,470 
28,470 
81,810 

t8eo 


1&,«M 


TotaL 


748^816 


34.680 

84,680 

1,600 

1,<00 

987,4«6 

287,485 

1              1.610 

1,610 

100,016 

100.015 

16,666,211 

1^566,211 

61,725 

51,725 

5.780 

5,780 

5,083 

5^088 

16.070 

16,870 

827.768 

827.758 

1.820 

1,820 

7,810 

7.810 

17.860 

17.850 

22 

22 

888.140 

388.140 

20.850 

20,850 

4.120 

4,120 

1,110,260 

1,110,250 

4,044 

4,044 

4,880 

6,680 

806,150 

806i.]5O 

88,080 

88,088 

10 

10 

51.620 

51,e80 

66^440 

56,410 

86,680 

86^620 

810,068 

810,868 

4,800 

4,880 

4 

4 

160 

106 

6^070 

^076 

410 

410 

8.680 

3.686 

7 

7 

87,680 

27,656 

4,700 

4,766 

18,860 

18^860 

210,020 

218^028 

806 

886 

468 

468 

4|U0 

4.168 

2,066 

9L066 

1.726 

1.726 

8 

8 

1.108 

1,808 

183 

183 

11 

11 

18, 476 
21.478 
21,810 

i.r" 


8e^6ift 
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Statement  of  freight  from  stations  west  of  El  Paso,  Tex,\  ^c. — Continued, 


Articles. 


AbiloBe do... 

PWtfl do... 

itM do... 

ibber bales. 

Chopper  bullion pounds. 

XeM  bullion do... 

Ores,  arsentiferoiu do... 

<>iiicksilver do... 

iSonkX  do... 

Cloth,  California do... 

Tlannel,  California  do  .. 

Blankets,  Califomla do... 

Hoaiery,  Califbmla '. do... 

Japanese  goods ^ do... 

Silks do... 

Aniline do... 

Hnmanhalr do... 

Xaehlnery do... 

Mlscellaneoas  merchandise  and  honsehcdd  goods . . . .  do . . . 

Agate  ware. do... 

Copper  cement do... 

Bed  oil barrels. 

Jonk pounds. 


Via  Texas 
Psciflc  Bsil. 
road  and  Mor 
gan's  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas 
Railroad. 


I" 


16, 6S5, 181 


Via  Southern 

Pacific 

Total. 

Railroad. 

186.490 

186.400 

360 

360 

70.900 

70,900 

104.090 

104,020 

2,790 

2,790 

2 

2 

10,025,152 

10, 025, 152 

1, 620. 070 

18, 376, 151 

881.260 

881,260 

010 

910 

1, 883, 031 

1,383,031 

^700 

6,700 

8.220 

8,220 

80,191 

89,101 

1,884 

r                1,384 

9,518 

i                 9,513 

89,780 

1               89,780 

1,070 

1                l.OTO 

460 

460 

44,200 

44,300 

286,359 

1             286,869 

930 

1                    930 

83,540 

83,540 

52 

1                     52 

680 

'                   68 

Von.— Freight  via  Texas  and  Pacific  came  to  New  Orleans  over  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texaa 
Biflroad,  and  was  delivered  and  forirarded  by  that  company,  the  Texas  and  Padflc  line  to  New  Orleans 

not  having  been  completed.  

E.  M.  UNDERHILL, 

Auditor. 
Niw  OBLKA1I8,  La.,  June  28,  1884. 


APPENDIX  No.  79. 

•STATEMENT  OF  FREIGHT  CONSIGNED  TO  NEW  0BLBAN8,  LA.,  FROM 
STATIONS  WEST  OF  EL  PASO,  TEX.,  VIA  TEXAS  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 
FROM  FEBRUARY,  18<<2,  TO  JANUARY  31,  1883,  AND  VIA  SOUTRERN 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD  FROM  FEBRUARY,  1683,  TO  JUNE  I,  1884. 


'WbMt 

Floar 

•CuiDed  Mlmeii 

'Caimed  frolto  aad  TesvteUe* do... 

Bmus pouds. 

CboeolAte do... 

Teo do... 

Honey do... 

Green  and  dried  fruiU do 

Almonda do... 

Seiaine................. ......do... 

Hope do... 

Wmee  end  teendiee panebeone.. 

Do OMkeandbnrrele.. 

Do ., OMee.. 

Tiaegnr bnrrele.. 

<Cignn OMee.. 

Lentber pooade.. 

Peltriee - do.... 

Iron .....do.... 

Copper .^. do.... 

«Oree do.... 

Bores do.... 

'Pempee  plames ^^ do.... 

'Shelle,  aDilone,  end  peeri do — 

ICecblnery do.... 

Hiiecellaneone  merchandiee  and  bone4h<fld  geode do.... 


YieTexael 

Peeille 
Ballnwd.* 


Yin  Sooth. 


e^  797,114 

2,8U 

1,227 

41^800 


2,009 
3,250 


200 


20,000 


110^000 


5^138^M5 


10^055 
18^971 
21,120 


Il,80 
51,010 

20,250 
27, 4M 

«7 

10^068 

151 

10 

« 

12,300 

2,710 

11,080 

U4,840 

150 

in;  210 


ll,M 
HI,*! 


44,000 
18,310  I 
91,471  j 


47 
UiOM 


* Thiefreight ceme over tite Texaa and Pacifle,  Tie Ciieo aad  Denieon and Cheae, 
-eompletion  of  the  Sontbem  Paciflc,  and  eraa  delirered  by  lforsan*e,  Tiontatana  and 


Xwm  Orlbahs,  La.,  JimmJM,  1884. 


B.  M.  UKDBBHILL. 

J.»dter. 
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APPENDIX  No.  80. 

MENr  SHOWING  WEST-BOUND  TONNAGE.  CALIFORNIA  FREIGHT, 
Mono  AN  STEAMERS  FROM  NEW  YORK,  RELOADED  AT  ALGIERS, 
\i  MARCH,  1883,  TO  JUNE  1,  1884. 


Date. 


iHZ  .... 

W 

{ 

3 

i 

18«3  ... 
!>r,  1883 
1883  .. 
r,  1883. 
r,  1883. 
18M... 
•.  1884  . 

W4 

<4 

I 


:al 


Number  of 
car  loads. 

Efttiinated 

number  of 

tons. 

70 

700 

135 

1.850 

296 

2.960 

462 

4.620 

353 

8.630 

260 

2,600 

186 

1.860 

223 

2.230 

803 

:i,030 

250 

2.500 

356 

3,560 

312 

3.120 

235 

2.350 

106 

1.060 

115 

1,150 

8,662 


86,620 


H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3 34 
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APPENDIX  No.  81. 

STATEMENT  PRESESTED  BY  MR.  C.  DRINK  JFATER,  SECRETJRTOF  T^Jt 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWA  T  COMPANY,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  SEVEK^r^ 
LINES  OWNED  AND  CONTROLLED  BY  THAT  COMPANY  AND  THE  P^Z^\ 


GHESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  ON  THE  UNCOMPLETED  PORTION  OF  r> 
SYSTEM. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Montreal  f  Jan  mar jf  19,  IS&     — 
J.  NiMMO,  Jr.,  E84|., 

Treasury  Department^  Washington : 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  inclose  the  memorandum  relating  to  t-^'  j 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  which  you  were  good  enough  to  send  me  for  correctic^^^ 
As  you  will  8«»o  I  have  added  considerahle  to  it,  mainly  in  the  way  of  titatiAtical  r  -* 
formation,  which  I  think  y<m  will  find  of  service  in  such  a  report  as  you  propose       * 

make. 

The  map  has  also  been  gone  over  by  our  engineer,  and  some  corrections  made  npo» 
it.     You  will  observe  also  that  we  have  shown  this  company's  lines  in  Ontario  as  w^l/ 
as  the  main  line.     You  will  notice  a  projected  line  from  Gravenhurst  to  CallaDde!i> 
the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  Ontario  into  direct  connection  with  the  Canadian  Pi- 
cilic  Railway.     These  Ontario  lines  of  the  company  may  therefore  be  considered  m 
forming  a  part  of  the  Pacific  system.     This  Hue  from  Gravenhurst  to  Callandfr  hat 
been  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Dominion  Government,  $12,U(X»  per  mile  being  allowed. 
It  is  now  under  construction  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  this  year.     It  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Northern  Railway  of  Canada,  although  having  a  separate  conK>nte 
existeuee  ku(»wn  as  the  Northern  and  Pacific  Junction  Railway. 

You  will  also  observe  another  projected  line  which  we  have  marked  from  Saint 
Paul  acrosK  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  This  line  will  uu<IoubtedIy  l>e  built,  and  aa  yon  will 
see  froui  the  direct  route  it  will  take  to  the  East  it  will  have  an  importaut  bearing 
upon  the  trausccmtinental  trade.  The  Algoma  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way is  conii)leteil,  and  its  extension  to  Sault  St<».  Marie  could  very  soon  be  aecom- 

plisb<*d. 

I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  m^nd  me  a  copy  of  your  report  when  printed. 
and  shall  always  be  glad  to  give  you  any  information  of  the  kind  in  my  power. 

In  your  letter  you  referred  to  a  slateuient  that  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  bad  recently 
secured  a  loan  for  this  c(unpauy  of  $6,000,U(M)  or  $ri,0(K),OUO.  There  is  no  trnih  what- 
ever in  the  report. 

I  sent  you  st)uie  time  ago  a  report  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  in  relation  to  the 
propose<l  Huds<m*s  Hay  Line.  During  the  past  season  an  exploring  expedition  was 
dispat<'1)eil  to  Hudson's  Bay  to  report  upon  its  practicability  as  a  steanihhip  route. 
The  expedition  has  returned,  but  niet  with  very  indifferent  success.  AH  the  dticn- 
ments  in  relation  to  it  will  shortly  be  published  and  laid  before  parliament,  which 
meets  on  the  'J9th  instant,  and  I  will  take  care  that  yon  are  tumisucHl  with  copies. 

The  dangers  and  difficulties  connected  with  the  navigation  of  HudsouV  Bay  and 
Straits  have  rerently  been  exemplified  in  a  rather  unfortnuate  manner.  TheHnd- 
son's  Bay  ships  nuike  one  voyage  from  England  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  back  each  year. 
This  year  the  vessel  left  early  in  October  on  the  return  voyage,  but  was  unable  to  get 
through  the  straits  and  had  to  put  back  to  Carlton  Island,  where  she  will  winter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  DRINKWATER, 

Secretarif. 

p,  f^. — I  have  marked  on  the  map  the  different  prtivinces  into  which  the  northwest 
is  dividfr'd. 

THE  CANADIAN   PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

The  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  extends  from  Montreal  in  the  eaat, 
ihrvugb  Ottawa  and  the  Ottawa  Valley  and  along  the  northeru  shore  of  Lake  8«- 
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perior  to  Port  Arthur,  thenco  to  Winnipeg  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  and  westerly 
to  a  port  in  British  Columbia,  on  Burrsird  Inlet,  an  arm  of  the  Strait  of  Georgia. 
^  ThiM  new  transcontinental  rail  line  will,  by  virtue  of  the  reciprocity  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  which  exist  with  respect  to  trattic  over  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
•nd  of  Canada,  become  essentially  a  part  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States. 
The  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Railway  can  also  accpiire  the 
ownership  and  control  of  railroads  in  this  country,  if  they  shall  be  inclined  to  do  so, 
And  possess  the  energy,  tact,  and  financial  ability  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of 
*liat  object,  just  as  such  control  of  railroa<ls  in  the  United  States  has  already  been 
Acquired  by  the  management  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.     By  this  means,  or  by 
**i«an8  of  traflftc  arrangements  entered  into  with  railroads  of  this  country,  the  Cana- 
•^ian  Pacific  Railway,  like  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  will  bo  enabled  to  compete 
sharply  with  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  in  the  conduct  of  our  internal  com- 
>H©rce. 

The  company  was  incorporat<'d  in  February,  1881,  in  terms  of  a  contract  between 
the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  company,  under  which  the  Government  under- 
took to  construct  and  transfer  to  the  company,  free  of  cost,  thnge  portions  of  the 
■nain  line  between  Thunder  Bay,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  Winnipeg,  4*29  miles  (opened 
^or  traffic  in  June,  lH8I<)t  «iud  between  Savona's  Ferry,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Kamloops, 
^nd  Port  Mootly,  in  British  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  214  miles  (now  completed), 
**»  well  as  the  branch  line  from  Emerson  (the  Unit-ed  States  boundary)  to  Winnipeg, 
^5>  iuile4i«,  complet4»d  and  in  operation  for  some  years;  whilst  the  company  undertook 
to  complete  and  equip  before  the  1st  May,  1891,  the  line  between  Callander  Station, 
^t'  the  east  end  of  Lake  Nipissing,  to  a  point  of  junction  with  the  line  from  Thunder 
Bay,  at  Port  Arthur,  to  Winnipeg  (650  miles),  and  between  Winnipeg  and  Savoua's 
^""efry  (1,*^49  miles).     The  whole  line  to  be  the  property  of  the  company,  and  to  be 
XKiaintaine<l  and  operated  by  them. 

Ou  the  9ih  June,  IHrtl.  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Railway  Company  acquired  all  the 
eights  of  the  Canada  Central  Railway  from  Brock ville,  on  the  river  Saint  Lawrence, 
Ottawa  and  Callander,  near  Lake  Nipissing,  and  incorporated  its  works  with  those 
f  the  Caoailian  Pacific  system.     In  March,  188*2,  the  western  sex.'-tiou  of  the  Quebec, 
lontreal,  Ottawa  and  Occidental  Railway,  from  Montreal  to  Ottawa  (1*20  miles  and 
lancben),  was  also  purchiksed,  by  means  of  which  the  main  line  has  been  extended 
om  Callander  to  Montreal  and  Brockville. 
The  company  has  leased  in  perpetuity  the  Ontario  and  Queoec  system  of  railways, 
^^soniprising  the  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  Credit  Vjilley,  th«  Toronto,  Grey  and  Bruce, 
XAud  the  Atlantic  and  Northwest  Railways,  recently  consolidated  under  the  name  of 
^he  Ontario  and  Quebec  Railway.     This  line,  now  the  Ontario  Division,  is  at  pres- 
ent in  0[>eration  from  Smith's  Falls,  and,  iu  connection  with  the  eastern  division  of 
"fche  Cana<lian  Pacific  Railway,  from  Montreal  t^  Toronto  and  Saint  Thomas,  where  it 
<M>nDects  with  the  Michigan  Central,  thus  forming  another  competing  road  in  addi- 
~(ioD  to  the  Grand  Trunk  for  traffic  between  Chicago  and  the  New  England  States. 
At  Owen  Sound,  on  Georgian  Bay,  a  connection  has  been  formed  with  the  west^^rn 
section  of  the  line  at  Port  Arthur,  by  means  of  three  Clyde-built  steel  steamships 
belonging  to  the  company.     The  opening  of  this  route  gave  the  company,  during  the 
past  season,  a  direct  communication  by  means  of  its  railway  and  steamers  from  Mon- 
treal to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     The  company  has  also  leased  the  Saint 
Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Railway,  running  from  Ottawa  to  Prescott,  on  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River,  *A  miles.     At  the  latter  ]»Tace  connection  is  made  by  means  of  a  ferry 
with  the  lines  of  railway  running  south  and  west  from  Ogdensburg. 
In  1883  the  branch  to  Algoma  on  Lake  Huron  yOd  miles)  was  completed. 
The  company  has  built  and  acquired  branch  lines  in  Manitoba  covering  a  mileage 
of  294  miles. 

By  the  l&th  April,  1885,  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  railway  will  be 
eonnected  north  of  Lake  Superior,  thus  atfording  a  continuous  line  from  Montreal  to 
the  sammit  of  the  Selkirk  Mountains,  a  distance  of  about  2,500  miles.  The  gap  which 
will  then  remain  will  be  constructed  from  both  ends  of  the  track,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  whole  line  will  be  completed  four  months  later. 

The  total  distance  from  Montreal  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way will  be  about  2,890  miles,  and  the  following  indicates  the  position  of  the  work 
at  the  close  of  1884  : 

Miles. 

Montreal  to  Biscotasing,  north  of  Lake  Superior,  completed 535 

Bisootasing  to  Gravel  Bay,  north  of  Lake  Superior,  under  construction,  bnt 

will  be  completed  by  15th  April,  1885 , 363 

Orayel  Bay  to  Port  Arthur,  Lake  Superior,  completed 100 

Port  Arthur  to  Winnepeg,  completed 429 

Winnipeg  to  the  Beaver  River,  Selkirk  Mountains,  completed 1, 033 
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IQai. 
Columbia  River  to  Savona's  Ferry,  Briti8li  Columbia,  nnder  constractioD,  bat 

will  b^  completed  before  the  close  of  the  season  of  1885 216 

Savoua's  Ferry  to  Port  Moody,  completed 214 

Total  main  line 1 2,d99 

Leawd  liiioM 6K 

Branch  lines 42S 

Total  mileage 4,011 

The  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ap|>ear8  to  have  been  even  niorelibenl 
in  ]ironHMing  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Railway  than  wa»  tbi*  Got* 
ernnieiit  of  the  United  States  in  promoting;  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Central  Pacitic  Railroads  of  this  country. 

GO^'ERXMEXT  SUBSIDY. 

Th»'  Government  j^ranted  to  the  company  a  subsidy  in  money  of  $25,000,000,  and  in 
land  •2r>,0o0,000  acres,  all  to  be  fit  for  setTlement,  fbr  which  subsidies  the  constrnctioD 
of  the  railway  is  to  be  completed  and  the  line  equipped,  mainrained,  and  operated. 
Thj-y  have  also  undertaken  to  make  over  t^)  the  company  free  of  cost,  as  above  de- 
scribed, about  710  miles  of  completed  road,  costing  about  $:^'>,000,00<.).  The  jiraDtof 
land  is  made  in  alternate  sections  of  640  acres  each,  extending  back  24  miles  deep  on 
each  Hide  of  the  railway  from  Winuipeg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  far  as  snch  lands 
are  vested  id  the  Government.  The  railway  and  its  rolling  stock  and  «»ther  propertf, 
as  well  as  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  are  forever  free  from  taxatiou  by  the 
Domini<m  or  any  province  established  aft^r  the  dkte  of  the  charter,  or  any  ronnici- 
pality  th«*rein,  and  the  lands  of  the  company  in  the  northwest  teriitories,  nntilthey 
are  either  sold  or  occupied,  are  also  free  from  taxation  for  twenty  years  after  the 
grant  thereof  from  the  Crown. 

The  company  is  also  authorized  to  build  and  has  built  ^aripa«9u  with  the  railwaj 
a  line  of  telegraph  along  the  entire  railway,  which  under  its  charter  it  is  empowered 
to  use  for  comnien-ial  as  well  as  railway  purposes.  Thn  privilege  is  also  extended  to 
the  company  of  importing  free  of  duty  steel  rails  and  other  material  nsed  in  the  con- 
stnu'tion  of  its  road. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1H84  the  Canadian  Government  agreed  to  lend  the  companj 
the  sum  of  $-,«,r>0O,000,  namely :  $7,500,000  to  pay  off  the  floating  debt,  and  $15.0UO,00() 
]>ayable  as  construction  progresses,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  money  subsidy.  By 
this  act  also  payment  of  $2,85:^,912  agreed  to  be  deposited  by  the  company  to  »- 
cur«*  payment  of  the  guaranteed  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  hereafter  reierred  to  i« 
defrrreil  until  November,  1H88,  on  which  date  a  further  payment  on  this  account  of 
$4,5*^7,000  will  become  due.  These  sums,  together  with  the  loan  above  referred  to, 
makiu:;  in  all  |29,HdO,912,  are  secured  by  a  first  lieu  and  charge  over  the  entire  prop- 
erty redeemable  (m  or  before  the  6th  May,  1891.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  i)erc«ntp«f 
annum  is  ])ayable  half-yearly. 

By  he  same  act  $:i5,6oO.0O0  common  stock  deposited  with  the  Government  as  »• 
curiry  may  be  sold,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  only,  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  extension  of  the  railway  or  for  other  purposes  connected  therewith. 

COMMON   STOCK. 

The  common  stock  is  $100,000,000,  $65,000,000  of  which  has  been  sold,  the  balance, 
$:i').O0O,tMH),  having  been  deposited  with  the  Canadian  Government  as  alK>ve  stated. 
The  original  share  capital  was  $5,*  00,000,  which  was  increased  to  $25,000,000  attbs 
first  annnal  m*  eting,  held  in  Montreal  on  the  10th  May,  18^2.     The  capital  wagfartlier 
incnasvd  by  ;i»75,000,000  at  a  special  general  meeting  held  on   the  2ath  November, 
1>^'2.     Interest  was  paid  by  the  company  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annnmin 
August,  l-'-^l.  and  half-yearly  in  18^2  and  1883,  at  the  rat«  of  5  per  cent.  |)er  annam; 
in  >Vl»rMary  and  Aujiust,  1884.  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  .3  percent.  oT 
which  was  paid  by  the  Canadian  Government  under  their  guarantee,  and  2  per  cent, 
by  the  company. 

GUARANTEED  DIVIDEND. 

On  tin*  loth  November,  1883,  a  contract  was  executed  between  the  company,  tbe 

CHiimli'dn  Government,  and  t\\e  Bwv\\v  o\'  Mvmlt^vLl,  under  which  the  Govenimeuty  in 

co/ijsii/inirion  of  cash  and  sccvmtiea  iV\>oft\\eA.  V\\,\v  \\,\iwv\!i^\V'M\'l  V^'^-a^'^  iuto  t^ 

hnnk,  mm  finstee  for  the  snarehoUert^,  on  iW  Vi\Xi¥«\i\:\\«it^  wc^^l  VlW  k\\^^%\»\\:i  t%^ 

yvur,   until  17th  August,  1^3,  incVuaive,  «k  »v\m  oi  mo\i«>^  w\ffi^cv^\iX»  \ft  \jv3  %.  ws 
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aonnal  dividend  at  the  rate  of  3  percent,  per  annum  on  the  entire  outstanding  capital 
0tock  of  the  company  ($(>5,000,00U).  Out  of  tlu8  sum  by  the  same  contract  the  Bank 
•f  Montreal  covenants  with  the  railway  company  to  pay  the  stockholders  half-yearly 
dividends  at  the  above  rate.  This  arran);ement  was  confirmed  by  the  loan  act  piissed 
in  ldrj4.  Any  dividends  declared  by  the  company  will  be  in  additiou  to  the  guaran- 
<e«rd  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

LAND-QIIANT  BONDS. 

^  The  company  has  executed  a  mortgaj^e  and  issued  bonds  for  $'25,000,000  on  their  en- 
tire land  grant  of  25,000,000  acres.  Of  these  bonds  the  Government  accept«Hl  in  1881 
SS,UOO,000  as  security  for  the  maintenance  and  continuous  working  of  the  railway  for 
ten  years  after  completion,  and  ou  such  bonds  the  Government  do  not  require  pay- 
ment of  interest  so  long  as  no  default  occurs,  and  a  further  $8,1)00,000  have  been  de- 
posited with  the  Government  as  security  without  interest  under  the  loan  act,  1884. 
These  bonds  will  remain  in  this  position,  and  are  not  for  sale. 

The  company  has  sohl  to  September  30,  lHb4,  3,608,793  acres,  the  net  proceeds  of 
"^hich  redeemed  $7,152,500  of  bonds.  A  further  amount  of  $135,500  bonds  had  been 
r"«deemed  to  December  1,  leaving  outstanding  at  that  date  $3,715,000.  Against  this 
^liere  were  deferred  payments  at  September  30  of  $2,:^7,000  on  land  sales  contracts, 
"tie  greater  portion  of  which  will  be  paid  in  bonds,  as  for  this  purpose  they  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  company  at  10  per  cent,  premium.  The  Government  lien  under  the 
loan  act  does  not  take  precedence  of  outstanding  bonds.  The  boiuls  still  outstand- 
ing bear  interest  at  the  nite  of  5  per  cent,  per  aiuium,  payable  at  Montreal  or  New 
^ork  on  April  I  and  October  1,  in  dollars,  or  in  London,  at  Messrs.  Morton,  Rose  <& 
CJo.,  at  the  rate  of  4«.  l^rf.  per  dollar.  The  principal  is  redeemable  at  Montreal  on  the 
MbI  of  October,  1931,  unless  redeemed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  or  by  purchase, 
or  by  drawings  at  10  per  cent,  premium. 

Summary  land-grant  bonds. 

Total  issue $25,000,000 

Deposited  with  Government  as  security  without  interest $1.3,990,000 

Redeemed  by  land  sales  and  canceled 7, 2/-9, 000 

2l,2a5,000 


3,715,000 


Against  which  there  are  deferred  payments  on  land  sales  of  $2,357,000,  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  greater  portion  of  which  will  doubtless  be  paid  in  bonds. 

It  would  appear  from  these  extraordinary  concessions  and  subventions  that  the 
people  of  Canada  regard  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  as  a  work 
of  great  commercial  and  political  importance. 

In  view  of  the  facts  just  stated,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  already  appropriated  the  sum  of  $45,115,649  in  the  construction  of  canals 
connecting  the  upper  lakes  with  tide-water  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  it  appears 
safe  to  say  that  the  enterprise  of  the  DomiHion  in  the  establishment  of  facilities  for 
internal  transportation  is,  perhaps,  nncqualed  by  that  of  any  other  country  in  mod- 
em times. 

It  is  expected  that  the  proceeds  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, with  the  subventions  granted  by  the  Government,  will  be  sufficient  to  build  and 
eqnip  the  entire  line. 

The  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  mainly  through  an  uninhabited 
wilderness,  marks  it  as  one  of  the  heroic  railroad  enterprises  of  the  present  age. 

It  is  stated  by  the  president  of  the  road,  in  an  official  memorandum,  that  the  entire 
line  is  being  constructed  with  a  view  to  efficient  and  economical  operation,  steel  rails 
of  the  best  quality,  weighing  56  pounds  per  yard  and  upward,  being  used,  70-pound 
rails  being  used  on  the  mountain  section,  and  that  all  the  important  structures  of  the 
foad  are  of  the  most  substantial  character. 

Abnndant  supplies  df  coal  have  already  been  discovered  along  the  line  between 
Medicine  Hat  (river  Saskatchewan)  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  division  of  the  road,  a 
very  important  consideration  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  cost  of  transportation  as  well 
to  the  interests  of  the  settler. 


THE    RELATION    OF    THE    CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY    TO    THE    COMMERCIAL    AND 

TRANSPORTATION   INTERESTS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

By  means  of  its  connections  with  navigation  on  Liok^  "Wwtow  woi^  <iTi\J»^?A '^Nx^wtfst. 
And  its  coDDectiona  with  railroads  in  the  New  En^\aii(\.  ^\»«kXft%,\\i  \>afe^\aX»  ^\'^«^ 
York,  and  in  Minnesota,   close  traflac  relations  honv   ^iveX.  \i^V«K^^^  >i>^'!i^  ^wx-a^^sa. 
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PaciBc  and  railroads  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  with  American  navigation  inter- 
ests on  the  lakes. 

A  similar  intermingling  of  transportation  interests  may  be  expected  to  spring  op 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  easy  al»o  to  i>erceive  the  possible  future  relationships  which  may  and  probablj 
will  spring  up  between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  transportation  int«r- 
•stsof  the  United  States  under  the  privileges  of  the  '*trausit  trade/'  and  of  the  abil- 
ity of  railroad  companies  of  either  country  to  enter  into  combination  with  railwadi 
of  the  other,  and  al»o  to  acquire  the  control  of  lines  within  the  territory  of  the  other. 
As  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  haH  become  cme  of  the  competing  railroads  for  traf- 
fic between  Chicago  arid  the  New  England  States,  upon  equal  terms  with  the  great 
east  and  west'  trunk  linos  of  the  United  States,  so  may  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bail- 
way  be  expected  to  become  a  com])etitor  of  the  Pacific  railroads  of  the  United  States 
for  a, part  of  the  transcontinental  traffic  of  this  country.  The  Pacific  railroads  of  ihia 
country  will  also  become  competitors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  theirat*- 
continental  traffic  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  k 

But  this  competition  will  undoubtedly  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the  commeroial 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  two  countries.  Besides,  it  will  introdm^e  elements  of 
competition  both  of  transportation  and  of  trade,  the  eft'ect  of  which  will  betorega- 
late  rail  rates.  And  &h  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  joined  with  the  great  east  and 
west  trunk  lines  of  the  United  State's  in  an  association,  the  obj^^ct  of  which  ia  to 
prevent  the  cuttiriiK  of  rates  and  wars  of  rates,  so  may  we  expect  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  will,  upon  its  completion,  unite  with  the  transcontinental  railroad* 
of  the  United  States  in  snch  an  association  as  that  which  was  entered  into  between 
those  railroads  at  S.an  F'rancisco  in  September,  I?^y3,  f«>r  the  pooling  or  division  of 
traffic. 

It  is  said  that  the  population  of  the  province  of  Manitoba,  and  of  the  northweit 
t-erritories  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  increased  frotn  about  12,000  in  1871  toalniat 
2^)0,000  in  IH^D;  that  the]>o]mlation  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  the  capital  of  Manitoba, 
increased  lron»  'A'^O  in  If^71  to  20,000  in  1881,  and  that  its  population  is  at  the  present 
time  about  30,000. 

Manitoba  and  Assiniboia  have  proved  to  be  highly  productive  wheat  province*. 
It  is  stated  upon  official  authority  that  the  wheat  product  of  these  provinces avt-raijei 
about  25  buslifls  to  the  acre.  After  provitling  for  home  consumption  ami  seed,  a 
surplus  of  r),000,000  bushels  was  produced  in  IH84. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  undoubtedly  be  the  instrument  of  a  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  a  vast  and  productive  territory  extending  along  ournorth* 
ern  bor<ler  line  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
well  estjiblished  fact  that  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  the  management  of  every  rail- 
road must  from  the  force  of  circumstances  be  controlled  mainly  by  the  demands  of 
commerce,  aftbrds  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  various  sections  and  branches 
of  that  railroad  will  in  many  important  ways  tend  to  promote  the  commercial,  i"di^ 
trial,  and  transportation  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Minneapolis,  the  principal  city  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  flooff 
will  probably  furnish  a  market  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  grain  grown  in  the 
provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia,  and  as  the  ]>opulation  of  those  pn»vincoa 
increases  there  will  undoubtedly  spring  up  an  imp<»rtAnt  reciprocal  trade  between 
them  and  the  commercial  cities  of  our  Western  and  Northwestern  States. 
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^TATEMEXT  IX  REGARD  TO  THE  COST  OF  THE  CANALS  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Washington f  D,  C,  February  4,  1884. 

Qen.  E.  O.  Staxard, 

Willard's  Hotels  Washington,  D,  C, 

J>EAR  Sir  :  I  received  a  lett«r  this  morning  from  the  comptroller  of  the  Now  York 

6tat«)  canalH,  dat^^d  February  2,  in  which  he  nays  that  **  the  amount  which  the  canals 

^ave  actually  rost  the  State  iu  exceHs  of  their  earnings  is  represented  by  the  amoant 

«f  taxfs  levied  and  paid  into  the  State  treanury  for  canal  purposes.    These  taxes 

wgreg^tti  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  \V\  l8S:i,  $^)9,844,966.21. 

Tuis,  however,  <ioes  not  represent,  the  actual  amount  paid  for  construction,  a  large 

pn»])ortion  of  which  has  l>een  paid  out  of  net  earnings.     As  you  well  know,  the  New 

Tork  State  canals  were  for  many  years  an  importaut  source  of  roveuue  to  the  State. 

The  following  is,  I  think,  the  information  which  you  desire  to  obtain  as  to  the 

actual  cost  of  constructing  the  New  York  State  canals: 

Cost  of  construction  and  improvements. 

Erie  Canal $49,591,^52  68 

All  canals  of  the  State 78,6!^5,580  93 

I  inclose  to  yon  herewith  a  table  copied  from  the  State  auditor's  report  for  the  year 
ended  S<*pf«  mi>er  30,  1882.  The  comptroller  stattv)  that  the  construction  account  has 
increased  only  about  $21,000  since  that  date. 

As  a  general  expression  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  canals  of  the  St;4te  of  New  York  has  been  nearly  $79,000,000. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  NIMMO,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Bureau. 


State  of  New  York,  Comptroller's  Office, 

Bureau  of  Canal  Affairs, 

Albany ^  February^,  1884. 

Dear  Sir:  Yonrs  of  the  30th  ultimo  received.  I  have  heretofore  sent  you  as  com- 
plete a  file  of  tonnage  reports  as  wo  could  obtain.  The  reports  from  1863  to  1869  have 
I>e4>u  exhausted. 

I  seufl  you  by  mail  to-day  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 
18e2.  Ou  page  12  thereof  you  will  find  statement  of  cost  of  coustruction  for  each 
€aual,  together  with  the  operating  expenses  to  close  of  the  year.  The  coustruction 
account  has  not  since  beeti  increased  to  any  material  extent,  the  additional  cost  to 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1883,  being  $21, 034. 55.  All  the  inter- 
est earned  for  which  the  canals  are  entitled  to  credit  is  included  in  revenue,  but  there 
is  no  charge  in  the  statenieni-  for  interest  paid  on  loans  contracted  on  construction 
account.  All  the  net  earnings  have  mainly  been  applied  iu  the  redemption  of  loans, 
and  the  payment  of  interest  thereon,  and  where  not  thus  applied  they  have  been  ex- 
pended iu  improving  and  enlarging  the  canal. 

The  amount  which  the  canals  have  actually  cost  the  State  in  excess  of  their  earn- 
ings is  represented  by  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  and  paid  into  the  State  treasury 
for  canal  purposes.  These  taxes  aggregated  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30, 18r3,  |39,844,966.2U 

The  canal  debt  outstanding  in  excess  of  the  sinking  fund  at  the  close  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  amounted  to  $5,852,606,94. 

The  operating  expenses  and  maintenance,  the  canal  debt  and  interest  thereon,  are 
payable  from  the  proceeds  of  taxes. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

EDMUND  SAVAGE, 

Chi^  Cl&rk. 

Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  Esq., 

CAie/  of  the  Bureau  of  StaliaticB,  TFosMngton,  D.  C.  ^^_ 
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STATEMENT  FUBNISHEI)  BY  MR.  BYRON  ANDREWS  IN  REGARD  TO  EAST- 
ERN OREGON  AND  EASTERN  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY, 

There  arc  some  cliaractiTistics  of  the  wheat  industry  of  Waabington  Territory  and 
EaHterii  Orofjoii,  which  are  peculiar  and  worthy  of  <*8pecial  notice.  The  chief  variety 
of  wlieat  rairted  is  a  kind  of  club — a  hard  wheat — the  seed  of  which  originally  eame 
from  Chili.  It  is  sown  aceordinjj  to  the  judgment  of  the  farmer,  or  the  peculiar  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  case,  either  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall.  That  sown  in  the  fall  usn- 
ally  yields  about  double  the  crop  of  that  sown  in  the  spring,  for  the  reason  that  it 
gi'ts  the  full  benetit  of  the  wet  season,  while  spring  wheat  in  many  cases  never  re- 
ceives a  drop  of  moisture  from  the  time  it  is  sown  until  it  is  reaped.  The  average 
yield  of  winter  wheat  for  the  harvest  of  l.sr<:t,  near  \V:illa  Walla,  was  about  50  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  spring-sown  wheat,  this  season  (1K'S4),  is  thrashing  at  from  20  t«»  "^S 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  spring  crop  never  had  the  beuelit  of  a  drop  of  rain  during 
its  growth. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  country  is  the  sterile  ai>peaiance  of  the  land  on  which 
these  crops  are  grown.  The  soil  is  strikingly  alkaline  and,  when  dried,  is  a  One.  im- 
pal])ablc  dust.  It  runs  to  a  great  depth  without  a])pareut  change  in  its  compoNition. 
Experiments  have  been  nuule  with  it,  and  wheat  has  been  grown  equally  as  well  upon 
earth  taken  from  25  to  40  feet  below  the  surface  as  when  jtlantediu  the  ordinary  way 
upon  the  surface.  The  crop  for  1H83  was  about  20  per  cent,  less  per  acre  than  it  was 
for  the  last  six  or  sevi  n  years,  owing  tt)  the  fact  of  an  excessive  drought,  only  one-six- 
t«'enth  of  an  iiu'h  of  rain  having  fallen  in  the  Walla  Walla  Valley  since  the  1st  of 
May.  Even  this  year  there  are,  many  fields  in  the  vicinity  which  are  report^-d  as 
having  thrashed  mver  (U>  bushels  of  fall  wheat  to  the  acre.  About  four  lift hs  of  the 
wheat  harvested  this  season  was  sown  last  fall,  and  farmers  are  universal  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  fall  ]»lanting  is  decidedly  the  most  favorable.  1  ma<le  a  personal  in  ve^*- 
tigation  of  several  tields  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  apparently  ex- 
cessive product,  and  found  that  it  arose  from  the  large  number  of  stocks  to  the  stool. 

Two  of  the  largest  bunches  noticed  were  ]uilled  and  counted,  and  in  one  bunch  there 
were  forty-four  stocks  be^iring  hejuls,  and  in  the  other  (ifty-six,  all  of  which  had. come 
from  a  single  grain  of  se«»d. 

Another  ])ecul«arity  of  this  wheat  is  that  it  stands  from  four  to  six  weeks  in  the  field 
after  being  ripe,  without  danger  of  loss  from  the  stock  breaking  down  or  the  grain 
shelling  out.  The  straw  is  very  long,  growing  from  W  to  .5  feet  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
and,  in  exceptional  e;ises,  to  {\\  feet  in  the  case  of  oats.  The  liea<ls  of  the  oat*  we 
measured  in  a  number  of  cases  and  they  were  found  to  be  from  6  U>  10  inches  in  length, 
and,  we  were  informed,  yielded  from  GO  to  75  bushels  per  acre. 

This  laud  also  produces  a  luxuriant  growth  of  corn,  one  field  being  shown  us  which 
was  bearing  a  fine  croj),  not  yet  ripe,  where  this  grain  had  been  plant^^d  successively 
for  twelve  years  without  irrigation.  The  major  part  of  the  land  is  not  irrigated,  l>eiog 
high,  barren-looking  foot-hills;  but  the  low  lands  in  the  valleys  are  irrigated  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  vegetables,  melons,  and  the  smaller  fruits,  and  occasioually  wheat, 
when  an  enormous  return  is  harveste<i. 

The  best  estimates  of  arable  land  in  this  section  of  Eastern  Washington  and  Oregon 
place  the  extent  at  about  9,000  square  miles. 

The  surplus  this  year  (1884)  for  export  from  this  region  is  estimated  at  5.000,000 
bnshcis  of  wheat  from  the  country  south  of  the  Snake  River,  and  1,000,000  biisbels 
from  the  north  of  the  Snake  River.  Previous  to  the  present  season  the  only  market 
to  which  this  crop  has  been  sent  has  been  Liverpool,  where  it  has  l>eeu  shipped  in 
bags,  which  contain  about  two  bushels,  at  the  time  it  is  thrashed,  there  being  no 
elevators  in  the  country.  The  wheat  is  thrashed  in  the  fields  after  having  been  headed 
merely  and  the  straw  left  standing.  The  sacks  are  piled  in  pyramidal  neapH,  where 
they  are  left  for  weeks  without  danger  of  rain,  which  never  begins  to  fall  before  the 
15th  to  20th  of  October.  The  harvesting  lasts  from  the  1st  of  July  to  abont  the  lat  of 
October,  the  ^rain,  as  before  stated,  suiTcriuj^  no  damage  from  being  nncnt. 

The  grain  is  selling  in  the  field,  sacked,  this  year  at  62^  cents  per  onahel.  and  at  the 
depot  at  Walla  Walla  it  was  being  put  in  car,  August  24,  at  65  cents  per  Dnshel. 

IB  this  section  of  Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  firnit  eqaal  to  fcluil 
rawed  in  California,  with  the  exception  ot  \emow\&,  \%  g;rosTii  ia  c^^eat  abnndMiee,  oon- 
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:  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  ami  grapes.  With  reference  to  the  export  of  the 
rop  nothing  from  practical  experience  can  be  said,  becanse  heretofore  it  has 
fen  raised  for  local  consnniption,  wheat  being  relied  upon  for  the  market  crop 
other  grains,  as  well  as  fruits,  being  raised  for  feed  of  animals  and  domestic  use. 
•rofore  no  elevators  have  been  erected  in  this  section  of  the  country  from  the 
at  the  export  bein^  made  by  sea  the  farmers  of  necessity  put  the  grain  in  sacks 
ivenience  of  handling  on  shiplKiard. 

great  timber-producing  country  of  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon  is  on  the 
(le  of  the  Coast  Range  and  along  Puget  Sound.  The  timber  is  chietly  lir,  although 
H  coimiderable  tamarack,  cedar,  spruce,  and  a  little  pine.  The  tir  is  manufact- 
ito  rough  boards  and  timbers,  and  is  chiefly  sent  to  Liverpool  and  Australia.  The 
re  made  into  laths  which  go  chiefly  to  Chili.  The  spruce  is  made  into  staves 
lall  boards  for  manufacturing  boxes  which  are  distributed  all  over  this  coun- 
(l  some  to  Australia  and  Si»uth  American  ports.  Pickets  are  also  made  of  fir, 
u*y  are  shipped  to  Liverpool  to  some  extent,  but  largely  to  Australia.  The 
ick  is  manufactured  into  trestle-work,  tie^  and  timbers.  The  cedar,  which  is 
•Ht  valuable,  compared  with  the  quantity,  is  made  into  fine  lumber  for  finish- 
d  cabinet  work.  That  goes  to  Liverpool  and  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  dis- 
'd. 
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TABLES  PREPARED  BY  THE  CHIEF  SIGSAL  OFFICEU  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ABUT  SHOtnSG  THE  HAIS-FALL  AT  DIFFEBKXT  FOtSTS 
THROCGBOVT  THE  PABT  OF  THE  USITED  STATES  LYING  WEST  OF  TBM 
BOCEY  MOUNTAIXS. 

SiONAL  Office,  War  Drpabtmkkt, 

Wathinglon  Cilg,  Ftbmarg  -26,  1885. 
8iR:  Ri'fprrinB  toyonrlpttpraof  rhe  Uth  and  19lh  inslant  reqiipstine  certain  r»in- 
fall  (lala  for  Calir>iruia,  Oregon,  and  Wai>biii(rt'ju Territory,  I  have  the  Boaor  tu  traii»- 
mit  li«r»witb  an  extract  rrorii  the  rvcordn  of  tbin  office. 
I  anj,  vtrv  roBpectfnliy,  voiir  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  HAEFN, 
Bng.  and  Brt.  ifaj.  Otii.,  Chief  SigHal  Oficrr,  C.  S.  A. 
Mr.  JowKPll  NiMMO,  Jr., 

Chief  Bureau  of  Stnlialici,  Trfosarg  Deparlmenl,  WathiHglon,  D.  C. 
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APPENDIX  No.  85. 

8TATEMEST  PRKPARPJD  BY  MR,  G.  W.  MERRILL,  OF  NEVADA,  IN  KM- 
G  \RI)  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  A^ifD  TRANS PORTATIOM 
INTERESTS  OF  THAT  STATE, 

BOUNDARIES  AND  AREA  OF  THE  STATE. 

Commencing  at  the  north  west  comer  of  Utah  Territory  and  the  sonthem  bonndarj 
of  Idaho,  at  the  inrcrsj-cnon  of  the  thirty-seventh  dejjree  of  longitude  west  from 
Washinjj:ton  (and  114^  W  from  Greenwich)  and  in  latitude  40°  N.,  and  nniniug  thenctt 
weHt  along  the  Houtheni  line  of  Idaho,  and  Oregon  to  h)ngitnde  43*^  W.  from  Wash- 
ington (arid  12o^  W.  from  Greenwich),  thence  south  along  the  eastern  line  of  Cali- 
fornia to  latitude  39°  N.,  which  falls  in  the  8outhea«teni  part  of  Lake  Tahin^ ;  thenoe 
soiitheaMterly  along  the  California  line  to  the  intersection  with  the  Colonwlo  River, 
in  latitn<le  :^)^  N.,  an-i  <ipposite  Fort  Alojave;  thence  north  and  easterly  up  the  center 
of  tlie  C<dorad<»  Riwr  to  the  intersection  with  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  longitude 
west  from  Washington  and  the  western  line  of  Utah  Territory ;  theuee  north  aloog 
the  sairl  western  line  of  Utah  Territory  to  the  place  of  beginning;  conraining  within 
the  said  al»ove-de-criJ»e<l  honndaries  112,01W  square  miles,  or  71,737,741  acres.  By 
comparison  with  other  states  of  the  Union  it  will  he  seen  that  the  area  of  Nevadk 
excee<ls  the  total  areas  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticat,  Rhode 
Islaixl,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Delaware  by  505  square  miles. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Nevada  lies  in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  the  Great  Basin  aud  has  an 
average  elevation  of  about  4,000  fet^t  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  divide  between 
the  Columbia  River  aud  the  Great  Basin  runs  through  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State.  The  mountains  forming  this  divide  furnish,  on  the  north,  the  heails  of  supply 
for  Bruufau,  Salm«m,  and  Owyhee  Rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Snake,  thence  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  via  the  Columbia  River,  and  on  the  south  the  waters  find  their  way  into 
the  Humboldt,  or  spreading  out  form  meadows  in  the  mountain  basins,  and  smaUer 
valleys  between  mountain  spurs. 

That  portion  of  the  State  lying  south  of  the  Humboldt  River  is  traversed  by  hi^h, 
isolated  ranges  of  mountains,  bearing  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  with  wide 
low  passes  here  and  th^re,  aud  separated  by  valleys  ranging  from  5  to  20  miles  in 
width,  making  all  portions  of  the  State  easy  of  access.  Rugged  and  rocky,  the 
mountains  tow<^r  above  the  valleys,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of  3,000  or  4,000 
feet,  their  slopes  being  covered  with  sage-brush  and  bunch-grab's,  with  here  and  there 
a  range  of  nut,  pine,  cedar,  and  mahogany  timber.  Their  height  and  mggeilness  la 
assurance  of  plenty  of  water,  for  the  deep  caAons,  catching  the  drift  snows  which 
fall  in  winter,  hold  it  as  a  reservoir  for  summer  supply. 

In  that  portion  of  the  Humboldt  River  the  mountain  ranges  are  more  irregular  in 
their  trend  and  less  broken  in  general,  having  broader  bases,  more  foot-hills,  and 
more  roling  slopes,  being  less  rocky  in  character,  less  timbered,  and  more  grassy. 
The  pfisses  are  not  as  low  or  easy,  being  over  higher  summits  and  more  rolling  conn- 
try.  There  is  more  watt-r  here,  as  the  sr»ows  of  winter  fall  deeper  and  drifting  places 
are  more  numerous.  The  valleys  are  not  as  wide  as  those  south  of  the  Hamboldt,  bat 
more  grassy,  the  soil  more  firm  and  much  better  watered. 

There  are  several  streams  intersecting  different  portions  of  the  State,  notably  the 
Humboldt  River,  running  nearly  across  the  center  portion  from  east  to  west ;  the 
Carson,  Walker,  Truck<»e,  and  Reese  Rivers,  in  the  western  and  central  part;  branches 
of  the  Owyhee  and  Salm<»n,  in  the  norih,  and  the  Colorado  River  forming  the  bound- 
ary line  on  the  souih.  The  gfeater  part  of  the  streams  in  the  interior  of  the  State 
have  no  visible  outlet,  but  sink  and  disappear  in  the  valleys.  In  some  instances  the 
strennw  run  along  the  valley  ou  the  surface  for  a  longdistance,  then  disappear,  aftet- 
ward  reappearing  on  the  surface  ow\y  to  d\»a\>^<6aT  «kxv^  x^^k^^^ax  ^XKtw^v^iVj  ^^t  hun- 
ilreds  of  miles,  thus  enabling  the  soil  to  y*\ek\(i  «b  Tvc\i\i«r?^\.,  ^xA  ^^\.'e«v%  X}cv!^^^2\»^ 
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with  faruiH  and  meadows,  while  in  the  mountains  which  rise  on  either  side  are 
located  the  gold  and  silver  bear.ng  quartz  lodes. 

The  points  whtre  a  Htreani  terinitiates  are  fjenerally  termed  **  sinks,"  as  the  ****ink 
of  the  Humboldt"  and  ''sink  of  the  Carson,"  denoting  the  place  where  the  waters 
gradually  spread  out  over  a  large  area,  and  without  any  visible  outlet  disappear 
tnrough  evaporation,  or  are  drank  up  by  the  alluvial  soil. 

CLIMATE. 

Nevada  being  situated  on  the  border  of  the  and  region  of  the  Great  Basin,  the 
chiet  chaiacteiiwtic  of  its  climate  is  it«  dryness.  Dew  seldom,  if  ever,  falU,  and  no 
malaria  exists.  The  rarity  of  thf  atmosphere  makes  enjoyable  the  surrounding 
Bceneiy,  bringing  out  in  bold  relief  the  varied  form  of  the  distant  mouuiaiiis.  'J'he 
Bun  shines  bright  and  clear  through  a  cloudless  sky  the  greater  jiart  oi  the  year.  The 
days,  though  warm  in  suumier, do  not  impress  one  with  the  usi'lessness  of  existence; 
neither  dttes  one  live  in  constant  dread  of  the  night  affording  no  relief,  for  with  the 
Betting  of  the  hun  the  evening;  descends  with  its  cool,  dry  breath  and  prepares  ope  lor 
another  tiny. 

The  winter  nights  are cohl,  but  the  days  are  pleasant.  The  spring  opens  in  May, 
and  June  is  in  the  miiidle  of  summer.  The  only  knowledge  of  the  approa<;h  of  Fall 
is  in  the  frosts  of  night  and  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf"  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber;  then  a  long  stretch  of  the  most  pl«  asant  weather  ever  experienced,  when  sud- 
denly, about  the  middle  of  December,  winter  sets  in,  but  not  severe.  The  snow  falls 
deep  in  the  umuntains,  but  the  valle\s  do  not  retain  it  long.  Sleighing  seldom  lasts 
a  week  at  a  time,  while  many  winters  pass  without  any  at  all.  Though  the  mer- 
cury nuiy  fall  below  zero  several  degrees,  yet  the  cold  is  not  t>iercing;  the  marn)W  is 
not  chilled  as  in  climates  more  moist.  The  winter  ends  as  sudden l.\  as  it  began, 
giving  the  impression  of  but  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter.  Thunder  showi^rs are 
quite  fre({uent  in  the  early  summer  mouths,  producing  a  freshness  as  exhilarating  aa 
it  is  enjo>able.  These  showers,  of  lat«  years,  have  increased  in  frequeuev',  and  the 
rains  of  California  seem  to  spill  over  the  Sierras  more  often  in  winter  than  in  the 
past.  During  the  last  winter  there  was  more  rain  than  sn«»w,  and  grasses  this  year, 
M  a  consequence,  are  more  thrifty.  Alt-ogetherthe  climate  of  Nevaiia  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. It  has  more  of  pleasant  sunshine,  lovely  nights,  and  beautiful  weather  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

SOIL. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  of  Nevada  is  very  much  varied  in  character,  >et  having  the 
general  eharact«ristic  of  a  loose,  sandy  loam.  The  richness  and  capabilities  of  the 
virgin  soil  are  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  sage-brush,  which  grows  ever.\  where,  both 
in  the  mountains  and  valleys.  Wherever  high,  thick  sage  is  found  there  is  the  most 
productive  M)il,  rather  than  where  the  brush  grows  low  and  thin.  Greasewood  indi- 
CAt^H  a  deep  rich  soil,  but  impregnated  with  alkali,  and  grows  best  in  au  ashy  soil. 
Rabbit  brush,  a  very  inflammable  bush,  grows  r.uikest  in  a  cold,  damp  soil,  aud  is 
often  found  in  the  bottom  lauds  where  alkali  is  abundant. 

The  natural  mea<lows  are,  as  a  general  thing,  untit  for  other  cultivation  than  for 
bay.  the  soil  being  to  •  cold  and  moist  for  any  other  crop.  The  wild  naturMl  grasses 
of  these  meadows  being  very  nutritious  furnish  the  best  hay,  and  scarcely  any  cul- 
tivation is  necessary  for  a  large  crop. 

The  most  f)roductive  is  the  sandy  sage-brush  soil  of  the  valleys  aud  cations  of  the 
mountains,  it  being  warmer  aiul  looser  and  more  easily  cultivated.  Wherever  irri- 
gation is  possible  the  most  benetioial  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  soil  in  the  valley  poition  of  the  State  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  salt  or 
alkali,  and  salt  marshes  and  alkali  flats  are  prevalent  in  the  lowest  depressnms  of 
these  valleys. 

Outside  these  flats,  however,  it  is  very  productive  wherever  water  can  be  brought 
to  It,  as  the  experiment  in  several  instances  has  proven. 

The  mountain  soil  cannot  be  cultivated,  as  the  slopes  are  too  abrupt  and  the  earth 
too  rocky  aud  thin  ;  but  wherever  mountain  valleys  occur  a  deep  rich  hiam,  capable 
of  a  higii  btate  of  cultivation,  is  found,  aud  furnishes  some  of  the  prettiest  farming 
spots  in  the  State. 

FARMING. 

More  attention  has  been  paid  to  farming  of  late  years  than  formerly.  The  excite- 
ment of  new  milling  camps,  the  absence  of  railroads,  au<l  the  cotisequeut  activity  of 
teaming  and  staging  in  days  goue  by,  create<l  fancy  prices  for  hay  an<l  grain.  The 
choice  natural  spots  were  selected,  and  the  farmer's  aitenticui  was  entirely  engrossed 
in  raising  as  much  hay  aud  barley  as  possible.     Very  little  attention  was  paid  the  soil 
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r  otlicr  rliJinirtor  of  (Tojm  tli.'iii  l»jiil«*y,  ho  loiij;  hs  ii  ^ood  market  at  their  very  door 
.'iiH  liad  Inr  what  they  i»rodiu'«*d.  Nt)\v  thiit  ratlroadH  have  eiit  aer<iHM  the  roniitrj, 
iiid  the  mining  iVver  lias  abated,  oeca.sioiiin^  tht*  withdrawing  of  teaiiiH  and  Htay^es 
n  nniiiy  ])artM.  overproduetion  of  liay  and  ^raiii.  and  a  ronHeciuent  rednetii»u  of  prictB 
HUH  ensued,  and  laiinfrs  who  can  n(»  lon;;er  make  wso  of  their  drKtr-Hills  ati  a  markf^t- 
phice  coni])lain  of  dnil  times. 

'Ilmse  who  ree«»;xni/.e  th<*  seienee  of  lairninji^.  and  who  eonneet  the  hnninesH  priiici- 
ph'  <»f  makin;^  a  nnirket  at  hi-nie  wlu'ni'viT  sncli  is  possible,  make  nse  of  x\\\n  *'ovef- 
|)rodn<'tion"  of  hay  and  ^rain  by  <j:rttin^  ealth'.  sIhm  p.  and  hn^a  to  eotisnnie  if.,  and 
then  di.sp(^^ii|or  of  the  ednMimei'H,  eonneetin*;  in  this  nninner  Htiu'k-raisin<;  and  farui- 

in^. 

In  the  natnral  holtoms,  f«  iine«l  by  iln*  ninks  o\'  eieeks  or  overth*w  of  Htreanm  and 
riviis,  tuns  of  hay  are  ent  annu:il]y  ticmi  tiit-  n:»tuial  wild  jLjraswM  tliat  f^row  there, 
fniiiishin^  lattminj;  foot!  for  the  eattle  in  wintt-r.  Tlnse  giasMN  yieUl  bnt  one  crop 
a  y»'ar,  ai:d  avrra;:**  1^  tons  to  the  acre,  (.'misicbrabh'  redtop,  elover,  and  tiiii- 
oth,\  jirow  in  the  Imttonis,  togither  ^  ith  the  wiie-^rass,  niakinjr  a  very  nntritionii 
hay.  Aliaifa  (Chili  elover)  is  raised  in  »biii;danee  on  inijrated  lands,  and  niakeei  the 
vei'V  best  orha>f  there  brin^  two,  and  sonielimrs  thiet-,  <-iops  eat  in  a  season,  yiidd- 
in^  i>n  an  a\  eraf^e  *2  tons  to  tl  e  aeie  to  e.  eh  nop,  and  in  lavorcd  localitiefl  i-ven  more 
\Vheat  and  barley  ji:iow  well,  and  an*  ;;o«'d  pax  in«i  eiops,  from  40  to  (It)  biiKhelH  to  the 
aen-  of  a  i:ot)d  qnality  bein^  ]iM»dneed.  Tliewhi-at  ^rown  in  Ntvada  i^  of  rxei'ptioual 
si/c  and  wei;:ht,  and  is  son;;ht  att<T  by  (..'alifoinia  wheat  merehants to  brio*;  nptothe 
standard  tlirir  low  ;;raile  \>lieat.  rotato«s,  laijie  and  well  formed,  of  tlie  very  lH'8t 
(piaiiTy.  ^row  in  abnndanee.  and  are  shipped  tn  (\tlifoinia,  eommandin^  the  very  XhthI 
of  pi  iee><  on  aei'oiint  of  their  exeelienee.  All  the  ;;r:iins,  eereals.  and  ve^retahlcB  pern- 
liar  to  that  latitude  can  Ix*,  and  are,  raised  in  :ibinidanreandrtii]>erior  perfeetion.  AH 
tin*  fiiiit>and  berr  es  of  a  tioitherii  elim:it«' art*  ]>iiidne.rfl  in  that  State,  and  Ih^iii^  frtH- 
from  inserts,  worms,  and  iliseasi*.  thrive  well,  l.atr  sprinj:?  frosts  soniPtinies  nip  tlie 
fniits,  but  as  a  rule  th«'  yield  is  ;^ood.  AppI  •  ti'-es,  so  far  as  t4»sted,  h;fcv«  done  r«*- 
markably  WfU,  the  yield  bfinjx  larj^e  and  tin-  fruit  jd'  exeellent  sizi'  and  qiialit-y. 
Slij^ht  expt'riene*'  by  a  few  b-ad  To  tin-  eonvirtion  tli.it  in  a  short  time  the  grape  wdl 
be  found  to  ihuirish  as  well  in  Nevada  as  in  Calitoinia  or  Kranee. 

So  mueb  atieiition  has  Im-iu  ]iaid  by  thf  ]irop]r  to  miniiiji;  in  th<at  State  that  a;;ri- 
<'nlniie,  ^lazin^,  or  anythin;^  v\si'  has  had  to  lalii*  cirr  of  itsi'If — all  le^Lshition  he- 
in;:  toward  tli<'  iirotfetin;;  and  I'ln-oura^ini:  of  mini n;^;,  while  tither  inCerestrt  and 
induNtiies  ol'  tln'  Stai«"  have  n-rcived  but  litrle  eon>iib'ration.  Tin*  [leople  be^in, 
howi'vrr,  to  r«'alize  that  a;;:r-eult  ure  and  ;rraziti«;  make  niiniii;:  mor<»  possible,  and  thii 
t'-.uh  ^ioes  ttiwanl  making  up  the  we.iltli  oi  a  r«Mintry.  Nevada  is  ni»t  ;renerally 
<'Ias.si'd  as  an  ajrriLultural  Siair,  yrt  the  say:r-brtish  land  is  provin*;  uneqnaled  for 
wheat  raisini;.  and  that  it  has  many  aeres  of  line  land  is  wtdl  known  t«i  its  pt^ople. 

As  an  rvpcriiuent  in  a  eoniest  with  s<Mne  parties  in  (..alifurnia  for  a  preniiinn,  a 
fanner  in  Smith  Valb-y  raisi-d  from  1  ponnd  of  Iloyal  Aiwiralian  wlieat '.M*<j  pounds. 
Th(  K'  art-  many  parts  of  Nfvada  h.'iviiijL;  m:iny  arn-s  <d'as  tine  land  as  Smith  Valley. 
Krom  the  latest  and  most  r«  liabh*  repoitsit  is  a>e(  rtain(>d  that  there  was  raised  in  the 
State  in  l-^l,;;n(i,(MM)  bush«U  of  whrar,*J(H»,(MiO  biisln-ls  of  oats,*J("»,t)0<i  bnshels  ot  po- 
tatoes, 7(H>,tMiO  biishi'Is  of  baili'y,and  lir>.JM'(i  ions  of  hay,bi'side  other  farm  ami  jjar- 
(b-n  prtMliK-ti^.  of  which  it  is  impossiblr  to  obtain  aeeiirali*  reports.  Sfatisties  furnish 
the  informatitui  that  in  the  \vnr  I.**?;"),  Nevada  pio<lmi*d  of  the  foivjroinjr  a^rrieultnral 
)>rotluets  :M,I»lt»  bushels  of  oais;  iJtir»,-jr.'J  bushcl.s  of  barh\v  ;  •J'J^.Htk)  biisliels  of  \ih*8t: 
I'Jll.'J-tl  biish<lsof  ]>olatoes,  and  l*:!, »■').'.  tons  t>l  bay,  thiiHelearly  showing  there  is  a  griv\- 
iial  and  marked  inerts'ise  in  a;:rieniturf,  and  that  theStattOias  iin])ortant  a*rrii.'nltnral 
rehoniei-s.  The  valleys  of  the  Stale  within  possibility  of  irri;:htion,  ot)*erinany  hun- 
<lreds«»f  thousamls  ofacrrs  to  this  intrest,  and  Ihe-e  aeres  are  hein^;  ntili/e<l  rapidly. 

As  an  cvidenee  id'  the  produeti veneres  of  the  mmI  there  are  instanees  in  the  pres- 
.ent  year  when' r>:{  bushels  of  wheat  t€>  the  aire  have  been  prfidiioed  ;  70  bushels  of 
barley,  and  in  one  instanee  over  lt»0  bushels  of  oats  to  the  Here  have  l»een  j;n>wn. 
Tln'se,  however,  are  exeeplional  eases,  but  ai»*  eviib'iiee  of  what  might  ho  aecoin- 
]>lislied  by  proper  eulti  vat  ion.  The  average  pnNluet  t<»  the  aeiti  of  land  under  culti- 
vation is  as  follows:  Wheat, :?0  bushels;  barley,  IJTi  bushels;  oats,  fiO  hush«ds. 

The  soil  is  well  ada]>ted  to  the  prtnlnction  of  potatoes,  and  the  average  yield  i» 
about  I'^O  bushels  to  the  aere,  tlioiigh  in  many  instanees  tliis  yield  has  Imhjh  greatly 
oxeeeded,  and  in  finality  this  product  is  vastly  su]»erior  to  the  potatoes  of  OanforDia 
or  tlie  Eastern  States. 

The  valleys  within  reach  of  the  Truckee,  lluniboldt,  Carson,  Walker,  and  other 
rivers  of  the  State  are  not  oiie-quart«'r  oeeupied  yet.  They  contnin  lai>p5  traets  of 
the  best  soil.  Enough  water  goes  to  waste  every  year  in  these  streanm  to  irrigate  all 
the  laud  within  reach.  The  aj^ri cultural  interests  are  constantly  increasing,  and  by 
proper  encouragement  and  legislation  they  will  keep  on  increasing.  Farms  are  b»- 
cowing  valuable,  and  the  fast  growing  orchards,  the  substantial  fences  and  coniibrta- 
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bl€»  farm-houses  denote  prosperity  aud  permauency  in  the  many  beaotiful  valleys  of 
tliat  State.  And  the  State  has  many  very  beautiful  aud  productive  valleys  where 
fATUiing  is  carried  on  extensively  aud  protitably,  aud  where  the  farms  present  a^  fine 
»D  appearance  as  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  Farmers  are  always  sure  of  a  crop,  as 
irrigation  is  proof  against  drought. 

Pormiug  a  part  of  or  closely  allied  to  the  farming  or  agricultural  interests  are  stook- 
rmisiog  and  grazing. 

IRKIGATION. 

Vast  areas  of  land  in  the  State  need  onlj'  water  to  be  made  productive  and  trans" 
form  what  is  now  apparently  a  barren  wante  into  valuable  farms.     Several  prominent 
<5Attle  firms  are  at  present  irrigating  large  tracts  of  heretofore  unproductive  land 
^^nrith  surprising  results,  having  extensive  reservoirs  and  canals.     It  is  necessary  for 
"^lieiu  to  own  large  tracts  for  graziug  purposes,  and  the  best  portions  are  being  turned 
ink)  created  pastures.     Wherever  the  te«t  has  beeu  made,  and  water  has  been  brought 
rrom  the  mountains  to  the  valleys  by  means  of  ditches  and  pipes,  or  brought  to  the 
surface  by  artesian  wells,  the  hitherto  non-productive  soil  has  literally  blossomed 
^with  grain,  fruits,  grasses,  and  cereals  of  every  description.     Strikingly  is  this  illus- 
trated by  riding  along  through  Humboldt  country,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
'•vhen,  after  traversing  hundreds  of  miles  of  a  barren  dreary  country,  the  traveler 
emerges  from  the  car  to  find  himself  gazing  upon  beds  of  roses,  fruit-trees  of  every 
description,  luxuriant  fields  of  grass  aud  farm  products  of  all  kinds  adorning  acres  of 
l*nd  around,  while  a  fountain  of  wa*er,  drawn  from  the  mountains  beyoud,  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  secret  cause  of  this  bee-utiful  oasis  in  the  desert,  notably  also 
*«  this  characteristic  of  the  soil  exhibited  in  Carson,  Clover,  Mason,  Huntington,  Ruby, 
^ee»*e  River,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  valleys  of  the  State  where  the  water  has  been  sys- 
•^riiatically  utilized. 

Xo  doubt  that  by  means  of  a  proper  system  of  reservoirs  a  large  area  of  Nevada 
^ouhl  be  made  a  garden  of  vegetation,  and  the  uninhabited  regions  dot t<*d  with  towns 
^'*«1  cities,  and  the  waterless  sage-brush  plains  transformed  into  green  fields.    Somegon- 
^I'al  system  of  irrigation  should  be  adopted  and  doubtless  will  be  in  the  n<^ar  future ; 
•^^itation  has  already  commenced  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  increase,  directed 
^^<^  the  ideaof  constrm'-ting  large  reservoirs  for  the  purpose  of  hohling  in  reserve  large 
^^odiesof  water  for  use  in  the  dry  season.    Already  much  att^ention  isoeing  paid  to  this 
stem  of  irrigation,  and  desirable  sites  for  reservoirs  for  the  storing  of  water  are  being 
ught  after.     It  is  evident  a  general  system  of  irrigation  is  sadly  needed,  aud  to  this 
tid  a  bill  was  introduced  during  the  last  legislature,  to  establish  a  State  board  of  irriga- 
'  «n,  whose  business  it  was  to  be  to  investigate  this  matter  and  report  desirable  places 
r  storing  and  saving  water,  andalsotosuperinteu<l  themanagement  of  State  canals  for 
*XTigating  purposes.     The  object  was  to  create  a  State  investment  whendiy  the  waste 
^^Vater  could  be  utilized  on  the  sage-brnsh  land  at  a  profit  to  the  State  and  to  settlers; 
^nt  by  a  local  interest  expressed  iu  the  bill  it  was  defeated.    A  State  boanl  of  irriga- 
tion doubtless  will  be  formed  and  laws  enacted  for  themanagement  of  water-ways  of 
tihe  State.'  The  rivers  and  creeks  furnish  enough   water  to  irrigate  ten  times'  the 
-nmount  at  present  irrigated  ;  more  wat^iP  is  wasted  by  carelei<sness  every  year  than 
ignNed,  simply  because  there  is  n«>  check.    A  certain  number  of  farmers  unite  and  build 
«  ditch  from  a  river  to  irrigate  their  lands;  an  adjoining  set  build  another  for  their 
lands,  and  so  on,  until   several  ditches  are  in  operation.     The  ditches  being  under 
separate  management,  conllicts  ensue  and  damage  suits  follow,  as  one  company  fails 
to  lake  care  of  its  waste  water,  allowing  it  to  run  on  to  the  farm  of  a  stockholder  of 
another  com]>any,  thus  wasting  water  that  might  be  used  to  an  advantage  in  another 
direction.     The  "mill  managers  along  the  Carson  River  last  year  were  complaining  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  water,  and  up<m  rxamiuation  by  a  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  it  was  found  that,  while  some  ranchers  were  using  the  wat^r  economi- 
cally, others  were  allowing  it  to  run  to  waste  and  receiving  no  benefits  whatever  by 
80  tioing,  while  still  others  wore  actually  drowning  out  their  grain  to  keep  an  nn- 
friendly  neighbor  from  getting  his  share  of  the  water.     The  disposing  of  lands  in 
elongated  tracts  along  the  course  of  a  stream  and  forever  debarring  the  using  of  that 
water  for  lands  outside  by  another,  is  encouraging  a  species  of  riparian  rights  that're- 
tards  the  country  in  it«  growth  and  settlement  and  pnts  a  check  on  irrigation.    There 
are  now  eight  hundred  irrigating  ditches  in  the  State,  aggregating  in  round  numbers 
2,000  miles,  and  successfully  irrigating  150,000  acres  of  land.     If  the  General  Govern- 
ment could  be  persuaded  to  give  the  State  all  the  unappropriated  lands  within  its 
borders  under  due  restrictions  and  proper  ]>recaution8,  a  general  system  of  irrigation 
eould  then  be  easily  inaugurated  and  a  State  now  in  the  front  rank  as  a  producer  of 

Sold  and  silver  bullion  would  soon  take  a  similar  position  among  the  agricultural 
tates  of  the  Union,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  donbt  that  the  lands  of 
Kevada  are  sterile  on)y  because  of  aridity. 
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GRAZING. 

Tbe  improfision  abroad  is  that  Nevada  iR  strict]}'  a  uiiniDg  Stat-e,  and  that  no  other 
iDteri'sts  exiht  there.     The  error  is  very  apparent  when  one  Dotices  the  reportsof  eo^ 
Btuiiily  growing  fniniiiig  coniiiiTinities'uud  the  large  and  constaut  shipnient  of  befvci 
from  the  State.     Nevada  is  fa^t  asHinning  the  position  of  a  great  cattle  Slat€.    tW 
hunch  gianses  of  tlie  mountains  at!'ord  excellent  pasturage  during  the  sumnier,  whill 
tlu*  Heeming  harren  waste  of  deserts  is  the  safeguard  of  winter.     The  8Dow8of  wintcfi 
falling  dtejdj  in  the  mountains,  drive  tlie  cattle,  horses,  and  t>heep  to  the  drj'  vallm 
and  deserts,  where  the  snow-fall  is  never  deep,  and  they  find  good  browsiug  on  tot 
white  an<l  black  i^age  and  water  in  the  pools  of  melted  snow.     No  long  stretches  at 
w  iile  prairie  existing  in  the  State,  the  fierce  winds  of  winter  do  not  gather  that  font 
that  drives  cattle  for  miles  and  miles  against  all  resistance,  but  the  hi|;h  brokei  ■ 
ranges  of  mountains  stand  as  bulv^  arks  to  break  the  winds  and  shelter  is  afforded  it  I   ' 
every  valley.     Farming  being  contined  to  the  lands  in  the  valleys  bordering  iminedi- 
ately  on  a  stream,  the  vast  tc-rritory  outside  is  devoted  to  grazing,  and  iosteid  of 
Nevada  being  a  solitary  mining  camp  among  the  barren  mountains,  thousands  of  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  bheep  find  fattening  and  nutritious  food  in  the  bunch  grasses  that 
grow  in  the  valle.vsand  the  "barren  mountains.-'    The  beef  and  mutton  prodaced  in 
the  State  are  ol  exceptional  quality,  being  juicy,  firm,  and   tender,  and  are  suagbl 
after  by  butchering  firms  of  more  noted  States.     On  account  of  its  superior  clinuM 
Nevada  is  looked  upon  as  the  natural  home  of  the  horse,  and  for  breeding  parpASSfr 
of  b(»th  horses  and  cattle  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Kentucky.     Cattlemen  (STUm 
South  who  have  examined  diti'erent  countries  claim  Nevada  as  the  best  territoiylbr 
that  business.     Cattle  ranges  are  being  sought  for,  and  a  large  acreage  is  being ssid  I 
annually  for  that  ])ur])ose.     Good  grazing  land  is  in  demand,  and  largo  investiiMioti  I     I 
in  stock  ranges  have  been  nnide  in  the  last  year  by  foreign  firms.     Several  noget       J 
have  lu'en  disposed  of  to  residents  of  California.     English  capital,  also,  has  been  nssd       | 
])urchasing  ranges  in  Klk<»  County*,  and  over  a  million  dollars  have  changed  handsia 
the  last  year.     Although  the  assessor's  reports  do  not  show  the  fact,  yet  it  is  asce^ 
taincd  trom  reliable  authority,  stockmen,  associations,  &c.,  that  there  are  nearlf 
700,(I0(»  head  of  cattle  in  the  State  and  :j(M),000  head  of  sheep.  'i 

*•  The  hills  and  valleys,''  says  the  Reno  Journal,  "are  fast  being  utilized  by  growi"g        i'\ 
herds  of  improved  stock.     The  superb  climate,  pure  wat^jr,  and  nutritious  snasei        '■  : 
stand  ap))roved  in  the  admitted  superior  health  of  the  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep."    Blooded  stock  from  the  East  and  West  have  been  imported  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  farmers  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  best  breeds  o^ 
cattle. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1884,  a  gentleman  in  Churchill  County  imported  a  herd  ., 
of  the  hornless  Galloway  cattle,  costing  him  ^0,000.  ^^^ . 

Th«i  Holsiein,  as  a  fancy  stock,  surpasses  all  others;  they  cost  about  $3,000  orHO^^I 
a  head,  and  are  credited  with  giving  fifty  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  have  to  be  inilk^^i 
morning,  noon,  and  night.     The  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Serk,  and  Henu  l***'ia 
been  and  are  being  introduced  into  the  State,  but  the  general  opinion  coincides  wis  *> 
the  view  that  the  Durham  is  the  most  profitable  for  two  reasons:  They  produce  laryJl* 3 
quantities  <if  milk  an<i  beef,  growing  very  large  and  taking  on  flesh  in  a  short  tiua^^^ 
I'p  lo  within  the  past  few  years  Nevada  has  received  a  large  number  of  cattle fio^^l 
Texas,  wbich  were  driven  across  the  country,  but  of  late  years  this  source  of  anpp  ^ -^  • 
has  gieatly  diminished. 

Concerning  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  the  Silrer  Stafe^  a  paper  published  in  Hurr*^" 
boldt  Ctmnty,  under  date  of  October  28,  1884,  has  the  following: 

**  The  Nevada  l^and  and  Cattle  Company,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Kelly  Ore*""**' 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  sold  last  week  to  Chapman  6l  Horn,  of  San  Fm  •^". 
ciseo,  1,000  hea«>  of  beef  cattle.     Some  400  head  of  this  purchase  were  shipped  1»- **' ■ 
week  from  Iron  Point.     Cattle  dealers  say  the  beeves  will  dress  on  an  average  near"  ^5  , 
700  p<»nnds  each.     This  shows  the  efiect  of  introducing  good  breeds  of  cattle  auH***  ""K' 
Nevada  herds.     Some  years  agoT.  D.  Parkinson,  who  is  managing  the  aflairs  of  1  M-^^', 
comjjany,  bought  some  short-horn  Durhams  from  Jesse  D.  Can^  herds  in  CalifofO^  *» 
aijd  took  theui  to  the  Kelly  Creek  ranch.     From  these  and  their  progeny  the  coiupw'J'*^ 
sell  a  number  of  thorougbiued  bulls  annually,  besides  improving  their  own  bcrd9  ^^^g 
crossing  the  onlinary  slock  with  Durhams.     The  grade<l  stock,  some  of  which  ar©      ^. 
large  as  thoroughbreds,  thrive  as  well  as  the  native  breeds  on  the  plains  and  mo*'*  ^li 
ain  ranges.     Last  year  the  Kelly  Creek  ranch,  in  this  county,  and  the  I.  L.  rancU*     _^, 
Elko  County,  which  adjoins  it,  and  on  whi<*h  the  cattle  were  also  crossed  witJi  I^*-     , 
hams,  were  c<»ns(didated  nn<ler  the  name  of  the  Nevada  Land  and  Cattle  Comp«^*'• 
On  these  ranches  the  beeves  purchased  by  Horn  *&  Chapman  were  raiseil,  and  strH 
ni<'ii  say  many  of  them  are  as  fimvlimbed  and  <is  large  in  size  as  pure-blooded  17' 
Liiiiis.     It  in  also  sai<l  that   thebc  imvroved  breeds  arc  worth  fnmi  $7  to  $10  a  h*" 
niipvt^  thuu  ordinary  cuttle,  am\  as  iViey  vsUvywX  \\\e>  \N\\\V<i\>^  \SLVi»\^*s  «»  ^^W^Xilh^  ^ 
viida  c:Utlv  ran^-^esas  the  coumum  WedUot  ^iaUVvi \.\\vsA.  ov\^\.V<i\ifew%\\«iv:vt\x\.\TA>><5r' 
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ent  for  all  stock  owners  to  improve  their  herds.  As  the  price  of  cattle  keeps  up, 
ith  no  prospect  of  a  material  reduction,  no  duuht  in  a  few  years  Nevada  ranges  will 
1  be  stocked  with  improved  breeds  of  cattle.'' 

The  climate  seems  especially  adapted  to  the  fprowth  of  thoroughbreds,  and  when 
^daniics  come  the  cattle  can  be  driveu  to  the  mountains  for  safety. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  Hgures  showing  amount  of  beef  exported 
Dm  the  State  lor  a^giveu  |»eiiod,  but  in  unler  that  some  idea  of  this  interest  may  be 
inn«Ml,  I  will  say  that  on  the  Ist  of  December  last  it  was  estimated  by  cattlemen  that 
bere  wasalniut  35,000  head  of  beef  cattle,  which  would  average  about  700  pounds 
ich,  dressed,  available  for  the  winter  season. 

The  price  per  pound  is  7|  to  8  cents.  During  one  week  in  the  month  of  January, 
5.  tnere  was  shipped  from  Wiunemuccn,  a  station  on  the  Central  Pacific  road  to 
ifurnia  106  cars  of  beeves,  averaging  19  head  per  car,  making  a  total  of  2,014  beeves, 
principal  markets  for  beef  are  San  Francisco  and  Chicago,  being  transported 
r  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  connecting  lines,  where  it  commands  the  high- 
market  price.  , 

WOOL  GROWING. 

The  wool-growing  interests  are  rapidly  assuming  a  front  rank.    The  wool  clip  in 
70  was  27,000  pounds,  in  1880  655,000  pounds,  while  in  1884  the  reports  of  assesaors 
BOi  all  the  counties  show  the  yield  to  nave  been  nearly  1,000,000  pounds. 
Winneuiucca,  a  station  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  is  the  principal 
ipptug  point  for  Humboldt  County.     In  reganl  to  the  shipments  from  that  station 

Skiver  State  says : 

"  Through  the  courtesy  of  J.  A.  McBride,  the  obliging  a^ent  of  the  Central  Pacific 
iiroad  at  this  place,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  following  statement  of  the  ship- 
nts  of  beeves,  horses,  wool,  and  fruit  from  Wmnemncca  during  the  year  1884, 
ich  is  compiled  from  the  railroad  books:  Of  beef  cattle  there  we're  shipped  to  San 
uciHco,  13,290  head ;  to  Oakland  stock-yards,  3,624 ;  to  San  Jos^,  1,270 ;  to  Merced, 
;  tx>Suisun,994;  to  Sacramento.  381 ;  toAth]one,375;  to  other  points,  295;  making 
total  shipments  of  beef  cattle  21,282  head.    Thero  were  shipped  during  the  last 
T  Ml   horses,  mostly  to  California.     The  wool  shipments  amounted  to  309,375 
nds,  of  which  278,451  pounds  were  shipped  direct  to  Boston  and  Philadelphia  and 
<i  pouuds  to  San  Francisco.    The  shipment  of  green  fruit  is  a  new  industry,  and 
ount^d  during  the  suimuer  and  fall  to   1,055  boxes,  aggregating  62,495  pounds, 
cattle  shipments   in  1880  aggregated  21.302  bead:  in  1881,  29,382  head.     This 
exclusive  of  1,600  dressed  beeves  shipped  by  the  refrigerator  company,  and  abont 
calves.     In  1882  tbe  cattle  shipments  aggregated  20,975  head,  exclusive  of  1,200 
ed  l>eeves  shipped  by  the  refrigerator  company;  in  1883  the  cattle  shipments 
'gated  18,744.     In  1881  the  wool  shipmeuts  aggregated  227,127  pounds;  in  1882, 
,585  pounds;  in  1883,  400,575  pounds.'* 

MIXK8  AND  MINING. 

Mining  generally,  at  present,  is  very  quiet.  Several  localities,  however,  are  pro- 
leing  well  and  new  developments  are  constantly  bein^  ma<le.  Capital  is  slow  to 
irest,  and  many  good  prospects  are  iyin^  dormant,  waiting  for  some  one  to  perceive 
><1  niake  use  of  their  value.  The  State  is  full  of  mineral  that  can  be  easily  handled, 
ity  unfortunately,  the  whole  attention  of  the  people  has  heretofore  been  directed  to 
D  fi  net  nations  of  the  stock  market  rather  ihan  toward  an  honest  development  of 
*  mines. 

^*H;au8e  the  bullion  product  has  fallen  ofi' the  false  impression  has  gone  abroad  that 
^ada  h}is  ceased  to  bo  a  metal-producing  State.  One  controlling  cause  of  decline 
*lit»  mining  interests  is  the  reaction  from  the  high-]>ressure  principle  of  past  years. 
*«totore,  whrnever  a  piece  of  rock  contaiuiug  mineral  was  discovered,  a  claim  was 
^^^  otf,  a  company  formed,  stock  is^tued,  and  the  claim  floated  on  the  market. 
'y  ^iiddeuly  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  desire  to  make  a  fortune  from 
"**^  ;  their*  cupidity  became  excited;  the  stock  was  sold;  the  *' bulls'' sent  the 
f  '^  |>  ;  the  '*  bears "  pulled  it  down  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  mine  ;  assess- 
'^  fVillowed  ;  a  few  of  the  properly  managed  mines  paid  dividends,  which  gave 
•■"increment  to  invest  in  others,  the  worthless  depeuding  for  their  standing  on  the 
*^**  of  the  in'oducing  mines,  until  ihe  burden  became  too  great  and  the  cnish 
.  '^^^  liich  carried  with  it  the  conlidence  of  the  people;  and  all  mines,  good,  bad,  or 
*^*"^c?nt,  were  looked  upon  as  mere  stock  jobbing  deals  and  non -producers.  The 
J^  interest  has  not,  a:*  yet,  recovered,  but  is  gaining  slowly  from  the  demoraliz- 
^^^K:tH  of  the  grand  revelry  of  flnsh  times.  On  the  Comstock  mines,  in  Storey 
^.^"^  grand  and  expensive  machinery  has  been  erected,  a  de\)t\i  oC  *A^^l^VS^v.^\»\i»sft» 
f^^t.iinad,  niid  ovt^r  $:iOOf 00)^000  have  been  taki^u  itoui  Wi^w^  m\\\«^  ^^^Jc^\^  ^v^s^'^ 
eitty  yeurtf.     The  county  assessor's  reports  otSlov^'j  Oow\i\»^  «»^.ivi^  N>£^^\k\.v^\^'S''>. 

U,  Ex.  7,  pt.  5 3o 
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there  were  1^3,030  tons  or  orocniKluil,  valuenl  at  (1,445,»R1,  while  that  of  16tS)ahows 
Vi'l.Wvi  tons  crnsheil,  valued  ot  (1.910,504.  and  fnll,  rvlinljlu  Htalemetita  of  the  varions 
coinptiniea  nhow  a  total  vielil  for  the  year  1684  oft:2.433,884,  Hhoning  ftgab  of  t4Si,l:!:t 
in  ItftJ  aiKl  $5i«,;iK0  in  1884.  In  tnenty  years,  ns  nhon-n  by  BMCM-ont'  report*,  tho 
CouiHtock  liMle  lias  prodnced  81'«,000,000of  ailvfr  aiiri  $145,000,000  in  gold,  and  dis- 
hnrsi'd  in  divideuds  f  120,000,000,  lieHiden  dialiiir«ing  (4,000,000  aiuiuall;  in  witices. 

Ontnide  the  Coinstocfc  nearly  $100,000,000  ninre  Imvo  hiv.D  prinlnce<l  in  the  SIMS', 
adding  to  the  tangible  wenlth  of  tho  world  over  ?42S,00O,0O0  iu  silver  and  gold.  Thitt 
i«  from  nsge-woTs' reports,  but  it  in  believed  trne  reports  nonldshownearer|u(i),(li|)0,OUO, 
as  It  vBnt  amount  huH  Ix^en  piiHliiceil  of  which  no  reports  were  ever  made. 

Oiher  loculitieB  ontsideof  the  ConiHtnck  are  looking  better.    Tlio  mining  compatiif"*   I 
at  CiHiilolnria  have  commenced  upenitions  ikgain,  nniT  a  new  impetus  is  given  niiain^    I 
in  that  loi'iility.    The  mills  at  Belti'ville  uru  actively  engaged;   Tuscarr.ra  ix«t«adily    I 
at  work.     Some  of  the  rlcho*!  spocimena  ever  round  have  lately  been  exhnnieii  froili   ■ 
the  lower  working*  of  the  Navajo  mine  at  that  place.     Large  sbipmentJi  uf  bnltioii 
•  are  i-ecnrded  from  the  Grand  Prize,  Navajo,  and  other  mines  of  Tnscnionk,  and  Die 
prospect  for  fntni'e  prodnction  is  most  enuonraging.    AUHtin  keeps  on  iu  tL«  evi?n 
tenor  of  itH  way,  producing  as  steadily  us  ever.    Tlio  Manhattan  Company  WDrks  li 
largerfurce  than  it  has  f"r  several  years  past,  and  is  proiliicing  bntlion  in  coriilVinai 
TIji-re  are  employed  ac  the  present  time  alKiiit  the  mill  and  mine  nf  ttr  Manbi 
Company   about  400   men.     The  product   for   the  year  1«M  lo  Deceiilier  al 
|i.ui:m>03.50. 

The  mineH  of  Paradise  Valley  are  doing  reniarknbly  well,  and  the  ciunlry  t 
abont  l«ing  fnrniing  land,  a  lively  appearance  is  given  the  place,  and  great  reanl t * 
are  being  realizeil. 

The  Pyramid  Lake  mines,  after  inauy  experiments,  have  at  last,  been  cooqnered, 
and  are  producing  well. 

In  the  Ciarlield  district,  Esmeralda  Connty,  large  developments  have  been  inadi 
priviit*  enterprise,  and  large  lioities  of  high-grwle  ores  have  been  nntovered. 
thongh  Enreka  shows  a  slight  decrease  iu  production,  vet  it  is  doing  well,  and  two 
mining  companies,  the  Richmond  and  the  Enreka  Consolidated,  have  shipped  dnrini' 
the  year  ISM  81.420,f.ai  in  gold  and  silver  Imllion. 

Sprncem out  district,  KIko  County,  has  one  mine,  Harrel  &  Scliretl',  lliiit  prtunisffi 
to  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  its  owners,  us  extensive  liodies  ol  base  ore  Lnve  been  iIk- 
veloped  and  are  being  worked  snccessfiilly.  Many  other  instances  of  praepemin 
workings  might  l>e  cited  to  show  tbat  wherever  busiuees  priiiciplea  have  entered  in 
the  maiiHgement  of  a  mine  ducccss  Iiuh  followed,  and  (hat  the  State,  inalead  of  belnx 
on  the  down  efade,  is  on  a  more  Bolid  basis  than  ever  belore.  There  area  large  nuui 
her  of  minca  held  by  private  indiviilnain,  of  which  nothing  is  ever  heanl,  ^tikt  art 
producing  well  and  pouring  wealth  into  the  laps  of  tbe  owners. 

The  developments  being  made  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  neizbhorbood  u 
Steamboat  Springs  are  extremely  interesting,  and  great  interest  an'ntla  Uieir  reparta. 
Tbe  geologists  are  making  a  critical  examination  of  tbe  country  for  «bont  4  nijles 
around  tbese  springs,  and  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  onrious  depoalM  o 
miueriil  in  the  burned -out  cronnd  to  tbe  west  and  sonth  of  these  wondtrfnl  n-jiers 
These  springs  are  constantly  cbanging  position,  forming  new  crevices  and  Uniiw  np, 
old  ones  with  depositsof  oinnabar.  In  theolderand  oooler  ground  about  tbe  exliuut 
springs  valnablB  depositsof  cinnabar,  sulphur,  copper,  and  other  metals  and  miMrat* 
are  found.  Native  aluminite,  or  sulphate  of  aluminnm,  is  found  here,  and  is  beUeved 
t«  exist  in  large  quantities.  The  probtable  working  of  this  ground,  <wpeei>lly  ita 
depositsof  cinnabar,  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  experience,  as  the  Minuet*  in  tiia 
way  ot  fuel,  water,  and  transportation  are  easily  attainable. 

Ill  order  to  show  the  Huctaations  of  the  amonnt  of  gold  and  silver  proilnced  in  tfai 
State  since  it«  organization,  I  submit  tbe  following  table  as  compiled  by  the  Stati 
comptroller: 


SlaleiHtfil  ilioaiHg  tkt  ■> 


al  E34;  l«t  M 
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For  the  year  ending  SoptemlMT  30,  1^82,  the  (iiiantity  of  ore  worked  was  372,278 
toiiP,  and  the  ^^roHH  yield  or  vabie  of  gold  and  silver  wan  Jgi7,724,022.  For  the  year 
ending  Septeuber  30,  l^'83,  the  quantity  of  ore  work«)d  was  37l),:*i^l  tons,  and'  the 
groas  yield  or  vahio  of  gold  unci  Hilver  was  $7,487,034.  In  the  year  IHH4  the  £:ro8S 
jield  or  valno  according  to  most  reliable  data  was  about  $7,500.600,  while  the  total 

Iielil  or  value  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  in  1883  was  $8,771,621,  and  in  1884, 
i,888,939.    The  number  of  quartz  mills  in  the  State  are  121,  and  the  smelting  fur- 
Bttcen  nauiber  24 

Although  the  mining  iuterest  shows  a  falling  off  in  production,  as  compared  with 
the  bonanza  yield  of  1876-77,  there  is  , decidedly  a  better  feeling  in  regard  to  good 
mining  propert^%  and  the  outlook  is  much  more  cheering  than  heretofore  in  late  years. 
The  report  of  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Burchard,  Director  of  the  Uuit^id  Sbit-es  Mint,  shows 
for  th**  year  188.3,  on  p«ge  6<)9,  a  decrease  in  production  in  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
torieM,  excepting  Montana  an<l  Idaho.  So  if  it  is  decrease  in  production  one  is  looking 
for,  he  can  find  it  in  other  States  and  Territories  ns  well  as  in  Nevada.  This  State  is 
jet  third  in  production  of  gold  and  silver,  California  being  first,  and  Colorado  next. 

The  constant  agitation* of  the  silver  question  by  Congress  and  Wall  street  tends 
toward  decreased  pro<luction  and  discouragement,  to  investing  in  mining  property. 
Mining  tluctnations  cause  hope  and  activity  one  day,  despair  and  dullness  the  next. 
Tio  permanent  interest  attaches  to  mining;  everything  isdoneupon  the  good-enough- 
for-to-day  plan,  and  everybody  is  ready  to  leave  at  the  first  sign  of  distress.  'IMie  ex- 
ritomenr  of  a  new  mining  cam^)  calls  to  it  that  migratocy  class  of  people  who  are 
eouHtantly  and  ceaselessly  chasing  that  will-o^-the-wisp,  fortune,  and  who  are  living 
Qpon  the  expectations  of  suddenly  acquired  wealth.  The  operatives  themselves  be- 
come tainted  with  this  spirit,  and  to-cfay  they  are  seen  in  Virginia  City,  a  short  time 
tfr(?r  in  C<eur  d'Alene,  tlie  summer  finds  them  in  Alaska,  aud  the  winter  greets  them 
ki  Arizona.  They  are  constantly  changing,  for  as  the  glory  of  one  camp  departs  and 
employment  grows  dnll,  they  seek  the  more  promising  field  a  newer  camp  ofters. 
.They  are  always  on  the  travel,  and  the  railroad  and  stage  companies  derive  a  great 
bconie  in  consequence.  A  miuing  community  is  essentially  a  comroercisl  commnnity. 
Its  exports  are  its  productions  of  the  precious  nnd  non-precious  metals,  and  its  imports 
ire  everything  required  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  town,  and  the 
food  and  clothing  of  the  inhabitants.  One  mining  camp  of  good  size  furnishes  more 
trannportatlon  for  railroads,  &c.,  than  a  large  stretch  of  agricultural  country,  as 
frerything,  fruits,  vegetables,  fuel,  clothing,  aud  articles  of  general  merchandise  is 
fnrcbased  abroad  and  shipped  in.  This  is  necessarily  so  in  an  essentially  mining 
fonntry,  as  mines  are  generally  situated  among  the  '* barren  monntains"  away  from 
Arming  communities.     Take  Virginia  City  for  example. 

This  city  is  situated  on  the  steep,  rocky  eastern  slope  of  Monnt  Davidson,  6  miles 
ft«m  the  Carson  River,  and  elevated  nearly  2,000  feet  above  it.  The  country  inter- 
Tening  is  moautainons,  is  devoid  of  water  and  timber,  and  unfit  for  cultivation.  It 
Jb  indeed  a  **  barren  mount>ain.^'  The  only  water  supply  is  from  Marietta  Lake,  dls- 
lint  about  22  miles  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Monntains,  whence  it  is  brought  hy  ditches, 
Inmes,  tunnels,  and  pipe  line  to  the  city.  The  lumber  for  timbering  the  mines  is 
.feoaght  from  Lake  Tahoe,  and  most  of  the  fuel  is  shipped  from  the  same  source.  All 
supplies  of  food  and  general  merchandise  are  obtained  from  California  or  the 
It.  There  is  not  a  solitary  manafactory  in  Virginia  City.  There  is  not  a  wholesale 
186  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  Everything  in  the  way  of  general  merchandise  is  im- 
~  in  a  mining  camp. 

The  surrounding  country  snpplies  Virginia  and  other  mining  towns  with  potatoes, 
^mj  and  grain,  vegetables  and  fhiits  in  season,  but  merchandise  in  general  is  imported 
twn  the  East  or  m>m  California.  The  State  does  not  raise  all  that  is  consumed,  but 
in  is  consumed  that  is  raised.  Nothing  but  bnllion  aud  a  few  car-loads  of  wheat  that 
lie  shipped  every  year  to  California  for  grading  purposes  is  exported. 

BORAX,  SALT,  ETC. 

In  the  barren  wastes,  where  nothing  grows  and  everything  looks  desolate,  is  found 
flie  wealth  that  lies  in  vast  fields  of  lK>rax,  salt,  niter,  soda,  sulphur,  &c. 

In  Esmeralda^  Churchill,  Washoe,  Humboldt,  Lincoln,  and  Nye  Counties  are  found 
Ulnable  deposits  of  these  minerals.  Borate  of  lime  is  found  on  the  borders  of  the 
lower  Carscm  Sink,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  developed,  as  but  little,  if  anything, 
%tm  been  done  in  that  locality. 

■  The  borax  fields  of  Esmeralda  County,  however,  are  proving  to  be  of  great  valae 
0d  extent,  and  are  being  steadily  worked  with  a  profit. 

The  shipment  for  1883  over  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  from  Rhodes's  Marsh, 
k  the  State,  were  22,203  tons  of  borax  and  450  tons  of  borate  of  lime.  Durin^^  1884 
ftfi  abipments  amounted  to  2,100  tons  of  borax,  no \>OTat«4ol\\\sv^\iv?\Ti>|^ife^\jk.^vw^^^ 

Tbe  borax  works  of  Sand  Springs  Marsh,  in  CY\wt<i\\\\\  CqwtA^  ^\i%NVi  fL^-aafc^^r^^ 
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<^uctiou  on  account  of  low  prices  and  cost  of  transportation,  as  everything  bjid  to  be 
freighted  a  lon^  dist-ance  by  teams  over  a  very  sandy  conntry. 

Many  valuable  marshes  lying  at  a  distance  from  railroads  must  remain  undereloped 
uuti)  rates  of  transportation  shall  become  low  enough  to  warrant  their  being  worked. 
Weighting  is  at  present  too  hiuh. 

There  is  enough  salt  in  the  Humboldt  Salt  Marsh,  in  Churchill  County,  to  aapplj 
the  world,  but  other  localities,  on  account  of  easier  and  less  expensive  transperta- 
tion,  are  being  utilized. 

The  Rhodes  Marsh,  on  the  line  of  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad,  besides  pro- 
ducing immense  ouantities  of  borax,  furnishes  the  finest  of  table  and  packing  salt^ 
and  during  1884  snipped  2,3:^  tons.  • 

Shipments  of  salt  are  being  constantly  made  from  the  Lute,  and  also  the  Crywlal 
Salt  Company's  works,  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Churchill 
County.  Sand  Springs  Salt  Marsh,  in  the  same  county,  but  situated  a  I<»ng  dittaDce* 
from  the  railroad,  is  a  wonderful  marsh ;  while  the  salt  from  the  others  is  obtainecl 
from  vats,  heie  it  is  dug  out  in  crystallized  form.  Rock  salt  of  remarkable  paritr  i» 
also  found  near  the  Rio  Virgin,  in  Lincoln  County.  The  Murphy  Works,  in  WaaDoe 
County,  though  a  long  distance  from  the  railroad,  ship  tons  of  table  salt  annually, 
and  supply  Northern  California  with  this  article,  both  for  table  and  packing.  This 
salt  is  taken  from  the  surface  of  thf  mnrsh,  where  it  forms  by  incrustation. 

The  remarkably  pure  sulphur  deposits  of  Humboldt  County  are  furnishing  ma- 
terial for  large  shipments  without  any  sig^  of  diminishing  the  supply. 

Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  production  in  Peru,  the  niter  beds  of  the  sink  of  the 
Humboldt  remain  untouched.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  however^  that  the  value 
of  these  deposits  will  be  fully  appreciated  and  that  they  will  be  wiirked  to  a  good 
profit,  as  they  are  of  fine  quality  and  large  extent. 

Lignite  has  been  found  m  the  neighborhood  of  Elka,  but  to  what  extent  has  never 
been  developed.  Several  shafts  have  been  sunk  and  tunnels  run  ia,  but  to  no  dis- 
tance. Enough  has  been  done  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  coal.  The  opening  of 
l>eds  of  coal  in  this  vicinity  would  result  in  great  wealth  to  the  possetaors. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Ikf  anufactures  of  any  kind  are  so  seldom  heard  of  in  Nevada  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
mentioning.  The  State  contains  10  grist  and  flour  mills,  3  planing  and  7  saw  millst 
and  one  box  factory,  the  latter  being  situated  in  Caition. 

The  Tnickee  River  furnishes  power  enough  to  run  all  the  cotton  mills  of  Maaaa- 
chusetts,  but  the  only  use  made  of  this  power  is  for  2  flour  mills  and  1  foundry  at 
Reno.  This  river  following  along  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  is  the  beet 
situated  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  sites  for  reduction  works  and  woolen  mills 
are  easily  obtainable.  On  account  of  high  rates  of  transportation,  high  wages  and 
high  prices  for  raw  material,  manufactures  languish  and  importations  are  large.  We 
Import  all  our  boots,  shoes,  clothing,  furniture,  nams,  bacon,  lard,  flour  (although  we 
manufacture  a  large  amount  of  flour),  and  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  There^ 
are  no  packing  establishments,  and  yet  hogs  can  be  and  are  raised  in  great  nnmbers. 
A  few,  and  a  very  few,  of  them  com  beef,  keep  hogs,  and  cure  their  hams  and  make  ' 
their  own  bacon.  There  is  no  reason  why  packing  houses  shonld  not  be  a  sncc«»a 
there,  as  everything  is  in  their  favor.  Ranchers  might  congregate,  as  the  Mormoma  ^ 
do  and  have  co-operative  packing  establishments  that  would  be  a  source  of  profit  to 
them,  both  as  a  busiuess  and  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  their  farm  producta.  Al- 
though hides  are  abundant  they  cannot  do  tanning  at  a  profit,  as  the  rreight  on  tan- 
bark  is  too  expensive  and  none  grows  in  the  State. 

Wool  is  produced  in  great  quantities,  and  yet  no  woolen  mills  exist  in  the  Slate. 
When  asked  why  use  is  not  made  of  the  great  power  that  dashes  over  the  rock^  beds 
of  our  mountain  streams,  or  flows  swiftly  through  the  channels  of  Nevada's  rivers, 
the  answer  invaribly  is,  transportation  is  too  high. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  enters  Nevada  at  Verdi,  on  the  California  line,  and 
traverses  the  State  fh>m  west  to  east.  It  is  of  standard  gauge,  steel  rails,  and  is  45*2 
miles  in  length  in  the  State.  This  is  the  grand  trunk  line,  and  from  it  several  feed- 
ers, in  the  way  of  shorter  railroads,  run  into  the  heart  of  the  couutj-y.  This  is  the 
only  transcontinental  line  in  the  State. 

VIRGIXIX.  K'SSl)  TU\:C1S.V.K  RAILROAD. 

The  Virginia  and  Truckee  RaWtoaA.  U  a  ^iXasi^xit^  ^S*^.^"^^^  ^'f*'^  a'^^Y*  '^"''^^^^ 
JReDO  at  thi  Tnickee  River,  on  tbe  Wue  oi  ^^%^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
aonth  through  tbe  fertile  TTUcUee,PUaaaiv\.,^%a\i^,«a^^^%^^^^^^^l'^^^^^^ 
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City,  whence  it  tnrns  to  the  east  and  following  down  the  Carson  River  a  few  miles 
passes  Dorrhwanl  to  the  Monnd  Honse,  thence  to  Virginia  City,  which  is  its  terminns, 
maiking  a  length  of  52  miles.  The  business  of  this  road  mainly  depends  on  the  de- 
mauds  of  the  Comstock,  as  the  freight  for  that  section  of  conntry  over  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  is  switched  olf  at  Reno  and  handled  by  this  company.  The  supplies 
of  fuel  and  lumber  for  the  mines,  &c.,  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  are  all  trans- 

e>rted  over  this  road.     All  the  supplies  for  the  southern  conntry  arc  c.-irried  to  the 
ouud  House  aud  transferred  to  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad. 

CAK80X  AND  coLOKADO  RAILROAD  (narrow  gauge). 

Beginning  at  the  Monnd  House,  a  station  on  the  Virginia  andTruckee  Railroad,  10 
miles  from  Carson  City,  this  roud  runs  in  an  easterly  direction,  passing  the  town  of 
Dayton  and  following  down  the  Carson  River  to  Fort  Churchill,  cuts  across  the  coun- 
try to  the  southeast,  passing  through  the  agricultural  portion  of  Mason  Valley, thence 
•ontherly  along  Walker  River,  through  the  Indian  reservation,  along  the  cast  side  of 
Walker  Lake  to  Hawthorne ;  thence  through  the  mineral  region  of  Esmeralda  County, 
the  borax  and  salt  fields  of  Rhodes  Marsh  on  to  Belleville  and  Candelaria ;  thence  over 
the  White  Mountains  into  Owens  River  Valley,  in  Inyo  County,  California,  and  fol- 
lowing down  the  Owens  River  to  its  sink,  a  distance  of  21KS  miles  from  the  Mound 
House.  The  length  of  line  in  the  State  is  19*2  milo^,  ])assing  through  a  country  full  of 
ancle veloped  resonrces  and  affording  facilities  for  the  development  of  its  mines  and 
transportation  for  its  products. 

NEVADA   AND  ORKGOK  RAILROAD  (uarrOW  gaUgC). 

This  road  begins  at  Reno  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  running  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  at  a  distance  of  *2ti  miles  crosses  the  State  line  into  Sierra  and 
Lassen  Counties,  California.  After  much  adversity  and  many  mismanagements  this 
load  lias  passed  into  the  hands  of  New  York  capitalists, who  are  at  present  extending 
it  into  the  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mineral  regions  of  the  northeastern  counties  oT 
California.    A  country  rich  in  timber,  minerals,  and  agriculture  is  before  it. 

NEVADA  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  (narrow  gauge). 

Beginning  at  Battle  Monntain,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  this  road  runs  in  a 
ioutlierly  direction,  following  Reese  River  for  93  miles  to  Ledley,  a  station  'Z  miles 
fram  the  town  of  Austin.  The  country  through  which  the  road  passes  being  sterile 
kk  character  and  sparsely  settled,  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  derived  from  Austin. 
It  being  a  mining  town  of  considerable  importance,  all  its  supplies  of  merchandise, 
Aiel,  &c.,  are  brought  in  over  this  road.  The  extension  of  this  road  further  south 
Itas  been  abandoned. 

AUSTIN  CITY  RAILROAD  (uarrow  gaugs). 

r  This  is  a  short  but  remarkable  piece  of  road.  It  is  but  3  miles  in  length,  running 
.ftom  Ledley.  the  terminns  of  the  Nevada  Central  Railroad,  to  the  town  of  Austiu  and 
J$»  Manhattan  Company's  mines.  The  grades  on  this  road  are  very  heavy,  being  in 
gbM^es  as  high  as  400  feet  to  the  mile,  and  a  few  curves  being  as  sharp  as  40  degrees.  - 
Jlclimbs  the  abrupt  slope  of  the  mountain  side  by  means  of  a  succession  of  Y's.  With 
■  very  powerful  engine  only  two,  and  sometimes  but  one,  loaded  car  can  be  hauled  at 
i  time. 

BATTLE   MOUNTAIN   AND  LEWIS   RAILROAD  (uarrOW  gauge.) 

This  is  a  branch  of  the  Battle  Mountain  and  Austin  Railroad,  and  is  not  at  present 
kk  use. 

EUREKA   AND  PALISADE   RAILROAD   (uarrOW  gauge). 

Beginning  at  Palisade,  a  station  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  this  road  runs 
aantnerly  through  Pine  Valley  over  Pinon  Mountains  into  Diamond  Valley  to  Eu- 
ieka,  a  distance  of  90  miles.  The  mines  around  Eureka  being  great  producers  of 
Sold,  silver,  and  lead,  and  a  large  force  of  men  being  constantly  employed,  a  vast 
Snoiint  of  freight  has  been  handled  by  this  road.  There  being  but  littleof  agricultore 
floiig  the  route  and  in  its  vicinity,  the  road  depends  for  its  business  on  the  mineral 
iouiitry  about  Eureka.     On  acc<mnt  of  a  less  ])roduction  by  the  temporary  cea«>ing  of 

t*  working  of  several  prominent  mines,  the  biisiness  Ua;*  v!/SLV^YVfex^^^<SL^^'*JX\\v^^'S. 
the  last  two  yean.    The  pro<luctiou  of  the  county  iv)T  \t»^  ^\j»a%V,\^,^^- 
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EUREKA  \KD  RUBY   HILL  RAILROAD  (narrow  gauge). 

This  road  is  similar  to  the  Austin  and  Ledley  Railroad,  as  it  connects  Ruby  Hill 
with  Eureka.  The  distance  by  wagon  road  between  the  two  places  is  bot  2^  miles, 
while  by  the  railroad  it  is  5.  The  road  is  full  of  sharp  curves  and  heavy  grades,  and 
does  the  carrying  trade  for  the  Albion,  Eureka,  Consolidated,  and  Richmuud  mines. 

LAKE  TAUOE   RAILROAD   (uaiTOW  gauge). 

This  is  a  road  belonging  to  the  Carson  and  Lake  Tahoe  Lumber  and  Flume  Com- 
pany, and  is  used  to  carry  the  lumber  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mount- 
ains, whence  it  is  tlumed  to  Carson  City.    The  length  of  the  road  is  lu  miles. 

Exhibit  showing  the  number  of  railroads  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  other  information  in 

reference  thereto. 


Name  of  railroAds. 


Gsnge  of 
rottd.        of  rail 


Central  Pacific !  Standard.    Steel. 


Virginia  and  Truckee. 
Eureka  and  Paliaade. . 
y e^ada  Central 


CarsoQ  and  Colorado. 


!NeTada  and  Oregon  

Lake  Tahoe  XaiTOw  Oaage 

Battle  Mountain  and  Lewis 


Eureka  and  Ruby  Hill. 
Austin  City 


Standard. I  Steel 


3  feet  

o  leet .  •  •  • 

Steel 
Iron 

o  leet  •  •  •  • 

Steel 

3  feet  .... 

Iron 

3  feet 

Iron 

3  feet  ...J 

Iron 

3  feet  

3  feet 

Steel 
Iron 

Terminal  points. 


Etfstem  and  western 
boundaries  of  tbe  State. 

Reno  and  VirgixiiA  City. . 

Palisade  and  Eureka  — 

Battle  Mountain  and 
Austin. 

Mound  House  and  south- 
em  boundary  of  the 
State. 

Reno  and  western  bound- 
ary of  the  State. 

Gleiibrook,  Nov.,  to  Sum- 
mit, Nev. 

Battle  Mountain  and 
Lewis. 

Eureka  and  Ruby  Hill  . . 

A  ustin  and  Ledle  v 


value  perndle, 
indnding 
T^«»»i.    rolling  stock 

other  proper- 
ty in  1884. 
land  excepted. 


MiUt.   ! 

45a  84  I 

I 

51.  T.l 

90 

93 

192 

28.40 

10 

11 

6 
2.80 


$13,718  81 

18,288  45 
5^53406 
4,818  66 

3,488  78 

1.118  72 
8.2a  88 


10.200  00 
7,188  72 


POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  State,  like  all  mining  communities,  has  been  ar  indefinite  and 
uncertain  quantity,  though  yearly  becoming  Ichs  so  as  agricnlturul  interests  come  to 
the  front.  In  lti70  the  census  shows  a  population  of  42,491,  and  that  of  IddO  a  popu- 
lation of  68,266,  while  the  returns  to  the  State  officials  in  the  year  1?3>*4,  partially  esti- 
mated,  lix  tbe  number  of  permanent' residents  at  about  65,0()0. 

The  date  of  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union  was  October  31,  1864,  at 
which  time  there  were  probably  about  25,000  inhabitants,  for  in  lS6oj  the  year  fol- 
lowing tbe  admission  into  the  Union,  there  were  but  5,U07  votes  cast  at  an  election 
held  for  member  of  Congress. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

Altogether  there  is  just  cause  to  feel  encouraged  by  the  present  condition  of  the 
State,  and  to  believe  that  for  some  time  i>a8t  the  tide  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
prosperity  and  permanency.     Wherever  mining,  agriculture,  grazing,  and  manufact- 
uring can  be  combined,  the  jwrmenancy  and  wealtli  of  a  country  is  assured. 
•        The  grazing  interests  are  constantly  growing  and  high  prices  are  being  paid  for 
ranges,  making  a  permanent  interest  of  tangible  value. 

Tiie  sales  of  land  in  the  State  land  office  show  a  desire  for  permanent  investment 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  a  grazing  country.    These  sales  have  increased 
greatly  in  the  last  few  years,  and  will  continue  for  some  years  to  come,  covering  both 
farming  and  grazing  land,  us  one  is  as  much  sought  after  as  the  other.     During  the 
year  1^^  90,(X)0  acres  of  land  were  sold  by  the  State  land  office  alone,  besides  that 
which  Las  been  applied  for  and  sold  under  the  various  acts  of  Congress  by  the  United 
Stntes  General  Land  Otfice.    The  agr\cwU\xT«A.  wci^  ^wl\w^,  v^^'^^h^^ '^ith  the  rail- 
road interests,  represent  tlieb\\\ko^t\i©  ta3.1^\A^\ktov«t^,^^^^E»^^»^»\!^^'^^^^ 
wiaea  being  taxed. 


APPENDIX  No.  86. 

lEPORT  IN  REOAHD  TO  THE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  PREPARED  BY  MR,  WILLIAM  C.  WYCKOFF,  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  UNDER  THE  IN- 
STRUCTIONS OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS, 

At  the  outaet  of  this  iuquiry  it  was  hoped  that  valuable  data^  suitable  at  least  as  a 
tins  of  iDforiuation  on  the  subject,  might  be  obtained  from  promineut  insurance  offi- 
•ftls.  The^,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  able  to  state  approximately  the  value  of  dry 
fKKls  remaining  iu  the  city  at  given  seasons,  or  the  average  value  throughout  the 
pa. 

Doriog  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  dry  foods  interest  of  New  York  has 
leen  coucentrating  its  stores  and  warehouses  mainly  within  a  space  of  tifty-eight 
llooks  or  squares,  extending  about  half  a  mile  in  length  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
^ile  in  bremlth.  Here  is  the  focus  of  the  entire  dry  goods  business  of  the  United 
vates,  and  through  the  thoroughfares  of  this  narrow  locality  passes  the  greater  part 
tf  All  such  goods  manufactured  iu  or  importeil  into  this  country. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  value  of  property 
pthe  so-called  **dry  goods  district."  Such  estimates  differed  very  widely.  Perhaps 
wir  variance  was  not  so  great  as  the  discrepancies  which  the  historian  Macaulay 
p  chronicled  in  the  opinions  of  intelligent  public  men  as  to  the  population  of  Lon- 
wD  before  a  census  of  its  inhabitants  was  takeu ;  but  at  best  the  figures  offered  were 
M  Deiirly  enough  alike  to  inspire  confidence. 

The  question  of  the  value  ol  this  property  would  seem  to  be  of  gravest  interest  to 

■JJ-uuderwriters,  the  risks  they  have  taken  in  the  locality  being  supposed  fo  sum  up 

W0,00rt,000,  exclusive  of  pn)i>erty  not  classified  as  dry  goods.    Nowhere  else  in  the 

^tI(\  in  HO  large  an  insured  value  contained  within  so  narrow  space.    Impressed  by 

N  ina^itude  of  a  risk  which  an  ext^sive  fire  mightconvert  into  a  loss,  the  leading 

J^urauce  officers  in  the  city  made  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  subject  in  1863. 

^^y  obtained  many  estimates  from  merchants  carrying  on  difterent  kinds  of  business 

■  the  clistrict.    The  lowest  of  these  estimates  was  $.^74,000,000;  the  highest  about 

f^^ble  that  amount.    Two  leading  houses  gave  estimates  of  $500,000,000  for  the  spring 

■"  fal  1  periods  of  the  year,  when  stocks  are  largest.    The  conclusion  reached  was 

■•t  tb«  value  in  the  district  is  (including  the  buildings)  at  least  $350,000,000  the  vear 


J^^^I^T   and  exceeding  that  amount  at  intervals.    Judging  that  a  sweeping  firo  which 
J^nlcl  destroy  values  in  the  district  to  the  extent  of  even  the  lowest  estimate  would 
iJjK*^  all  the  insurance  com] 
■™*  €or  more  precise  figures. 


^ujct  destroy  values  in  the  district  to  the  extent  of  even  the  lowest  estimate  would 
fys^^  all  the  insurance  companies,  the  ofiJcials  deemed  it  needless  to  push  investign- 


v^**  "til e  results  tjius  obtained  there  is  nothing  to  invalidate  and  much  to  confirm  the 
^clii«jioii8  reached  in  the  present  report. 

^*J*^*^^her  mode  of  inquiry  has  been  suggested  for  obtaining  an  api>ropriate  estimate 

<loi*iCjill(j  dry-goods  coming  to  New  York  from  New  England.     It  is  based  on  siip- 

JJ'tiontj  which  are  not  unreasonable.     We  may  consider  in  general  terms  that  if  the 

tj  **l^^^pt ion  of  domestic  goods  in  the  New  England  States  were  deducted  from  the 

•lo        ''y*J?*^*^8  maunfacture  iu  those  States  the  remainder  can  be  regarded  as  the 

^  ,*^^ti  tjent  to  New  York  City.     In  other  words,  the  sale  in  New  England  of  goods 

fc     ^   t'bere  is  chiefly  for  consumption  therieiu.     It  is  true,  of  course,  that  cousidera- 

^  jJJ^*Utities  of  domestic  goods  sold  iu  New  P^nglaud  go  directly  to  localities  outside 

ly.  t>^^  X'egion  and  other  than  New  York  City ;  but  those  quantities  are  probably  offset 

Snf^^  amounts  coming  from  New  York  for  New  England  use.     Assuming  that  the 

|^|.^*^  j»tion  of  domestic  dry-goods  is  twice  as  great  per  capita  in  the  New  England 

1^  j^  ^   Its  it  is  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Union,  the  tbllowing  estimate  might 

iQ^j^^^«:  The  New  England  population  uses  16  percent,  of  its  manufactured  dry- 

5jp1c     *     ^^  P®'*  *^^"^*  "^  **■»  ^^  ^^  used  elsewhere  than  in  New  England,  goes  to  New 

*f^y^~  y^     Since  there  are  no  means  of  verifying  the  at^sumption  as  to  the  ratio  in  which 

I  tli^^^^l^*^^^®''^  c^"*>""*®  their  dry -goods,  this  line  of  inquiry  can  hardly  be  raised 

h^l^^^  dignity  of  statistics,  though  its  results  would  not  very  widely  disagree  with 

Xo     ^  ^  hereinafter  submitted. 

«ej»  ^^taiij  a  wore  trustworthy  bnsi(H,  the  ftist  h\ev  Xa^V^ii'vaSk  Vc>  ^iW3^Y^<t  Vtvs\^^^- 
*^  aonrcea  au  estimate  of  the  producing  po\sev  ol  m\\\^\\i  V\i'fc^l\5^V^^^»^•'^'*^^^■ 
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gaged  in  dry-goods  maunfactnre  that  have  selling  agencies  in  New  York  city.  After- 
ward, inorethan  five  hundred  inquiries  were  addressed  to  merchants,  manofactorers, 
and  agents,  asking,  as  to  the  year  ended  Jane  I^,  18(54,  for  information  conceroing 
sales  of  domestic  dry-goods,  the  propoition  which  actually  pasaed  through  the  city, 
and  the  sourceH  whence  the  goods  came. 

A  large  number  of  inquiries  were  also  made  hy  more  direct  means  and  in  person. 
A  compilation  of  the  anioniit  of  foreign  dry-goods  entering  the  port  of  New  York  in 
the  same  period  has  been  made  largely  from  cuHtom-house  returns,  duties  paid,  and 
expenses  connected  with  importatioun,  the  final  values  adopted  being  those  of  the  goods 
in  the  market. 

Very  few  commission  merchants  keep  their  accounts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able 
to  furnish  full  responses  to  inquiries  about  the  passage  of  goods  through  the  citv  ; 
nor,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  can  answers  to  such  questions  be  obtained  at  the  roills 
or  factories.  Many  concerns  close  their  accounts  only  at  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year,  and  are  not  prepared  with  stat-ements  of  business  for  a  twelve-mocth  ending  in 
midsummer.  In  some  instances  great  care  was  evidently  bestowed  in  replying  to  th«^ 
inquiries  with  accur$icy,  and  in  others  useful  estimates  were  submitted  in  lien  ot' 
figures.  While  gratefully  acknowledging  the^e  instances,  it  must  be  admitted  the 
answers  did  not  prove  so  numerous  and  complete  as  had  been  anticipated.  Even  if 
the  methods  of  the  United  States  census  could  be  applied  to  these  inquiries  it  is 
doubtful  whether  satisfactory  returns  could  be  generally  obtained. 

A  strip  of  country  near  and  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  of  about  100  miles  width,  ex- 
tending  from  a  point  a  little  south  of  Philadelphia  to  one  a  little  north  of  Augusta, 
Me.,  includes  nine-tenths  of  the  territory  from  which  domestic  dry-goods  come  to  New 
York  City.  We  may  picture  to  ourselves  this  area  as  what  astronomers  would  -cali  a, 
resolvable  nebula,  made  up  of  points  of  light  of  different  degrees  of  brightness.  Its 
closest  aggregation  appears  in  Kho<le  Island  and  Eastern  Ma6sachu8<;tta,  where  more 
than  half  the  woolens  and  cottons  of  New  England  are  ma<Ie;  and  there,  too,theeitie8 
of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  Providence  and  Pawtucket,  shine  notably,  Fall  River  be- 
ing not  so  bright  because  its  chief  article  of  manufacture  (print-cloth)  does  not  go 
directly  to  New  York.  More  than  half  the  entire  light  of  the  nebula  comes  ftoni 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  its  most  brilliant  stars,  but  there  are  at  least  fifty  others  worthy  of 
note.  Beside  these,  the  field  is  sprinkled  with  six  or  seven  hundred  points  of  Icnetr 
light,  none  of  them  being  indefinit-e  ''star-dust."  Let  us  suppose  that  the  centcfs  of 
woolen  induKtry  give  blue  light,  cotton  yellow,  and  silk  red.  Many  of  thestars  show 
blue  and  yellow  mixed;  but  if  the  points  of  light  for  each  pure  color  be  connted  the 
blue  ones  will  be  found  almost  twice  as  numerous  as  the  yellow,  and  scattered  over 
a  wider  area.  Further  observation  reveals  that  the  nebula  extends  more  faintly  west- 
ward, outside  of  the  limits  above  named,  through  Vermont  and  the  central  portions 
of  New  York  State,  the  little  blue  stars  being  everywhere  most  numerous  and  widely 
spread.  The  red  stars  are  very  few,  and  mostly  large ;  one  of  them,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
being  of  the  first  magnitude.  Brighter  than  any  other  star  in  the  nebnla  is  the  city 
of  New  York  itself,  shining  with  white  light  produced  by  a  combination  of  all  colors; 
and  next  in  intensity  is  Philadelphia.  True,  New  York  has  no  cotton  or  woolen 
manufacture  of  note,  and  only  a  fifth  of  the  silk  ;  but  it  has  an  enormous  business  in 
the  production  of  ready-mado  clothing  and  in  kindred  branches  of  industry. 

This  city  has  also  become  the  great  distributing  point  of  the  dry-goods  tnwle. 
Houses  originally  established  at  Boston  or  Philadelphia  to  sell  goods  made  in  factories 
comparatively  near  at  hamd  have  found  their  New  York  branches  gradually  abiKirb- 
ing  the  business,  so  as  eventually  to  reverse  the  original  order  of  affairs,  New  York 
becoming  the  headquarters  and  the  houses  in  other  cities  little  more  than  agencies. 
This  process  has  gone  on  for  several  years,  and  its  results  now  seem  to  be  pennaoent. 
Several  causi^s  have  combined  to  bring  this  about,  such  as  the  concentration  of  capi- 
tal and  financial  conveniences  iu  the  city ;  its  largely  increased  facilities  for  land  and 
water  transportation,  both  inward  and  outward,  ana  the  circumstance  that  New  York 
(fan  offer  to  buyers  their  choice  of  Euiopean  as  well  as  American  fabrics,  since  the 
bulk  of  foreign  dry-goods  comes  to  her  ]>ort.  For  several  years  past  from  94  to  96 
per  cent,  of  all  the  silk  goods  imported  into  the  United  Srates  have  been  entered  at 
the  New  York  custom-house.  As  an  instance  of  the  transfer  of  business  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  stated  Mint  a  large  concern  originally  established  in  Philadelphia,  an<l 
having  a  strong  local  trade  there,  now  makes  95  per  cent,  of  its  sales  in  New  York. 

To  designate  the  routes  by  which  dry-goods  reach  and  leave  New  York  would  be  to 
name  most  of  the  railroad  and  steamboat  liues  that  converge  in  and  around  the  me- 
tropolis.    From  New  England  towns  the  bulk  of  these  goods  comes  to  the  city  by 
water  routes,  l>eing  carried  chiefly  by  the  many  steamboats  of  Long  Island  Sonnd. 
Of  course,  in  most  instances  the  goods  start  on  their  travels  by  rail  to  reach  the 
steamhoatfi.    Except  when  navigation  is  impeded  by  ice,  few  gooids  are  sent  exclu- 
aively  by  rail  from  the  portion  of  'Sew  l^T\4\a^^^  ^\i\<s,\\  \r  east  of  the  Connecticnt 
River.    'To  silk  fabrics  and  otber?^,  \tv  w'\\\c\i  ^«i«A.  v«\\\^\^^WiVfe^v[i  «ava^\  ^^\n:^a»H^ 
the  difference  in  cost  of  freight  \>et\veeu\aneLa\i^^«iXwvi\iX^\%\^^"\\tv^^x\^^^ 
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Id  OTdinary.cottons  and  woolens,  edcI  the  amount  carried  by  rail  though  small  int-on- 
■age  is  large  in  value.  From  the  weaU»rn  pHrt«  of  New  England  ;  from  New  York 
State,  except  in  a  few  instances  of  proximity  or  easy  access  to  Hudson  River  naviga- 
ifton  ;  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Sonth,  dry-goods  come  to  New  York 
almost  wholly  by  railroads.  The  outward  trafhc,  excepting  only  the  small  portions 
•sported  to  foreign  countries,  is  by  ]*ailn)ad  rtmtes  almost  exclusively.  Its  distribu- 
lioD  between  different  lines  varies  from  time  to  time  acconling  to  arrangements  made 
hr  temporary  jteriods  between  railroad  and  express  companies. 

The  rule  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  given  ))oint>sdoes 
»ot  always  control  the  movements  of  merchandise.  Many  of  the  largest  mill  owners 
•end  all  their  goods  to  New  York,  and  fill  no  orders  from  the  factory.  But  even  where 
IhiB  is  not  the  case  it  frequently  happens  that  goods  make  a  long  detour  to  this  city 
•nd  back  again  when  it  would  seem  more  natural  that  they  should  have  been  pent 
Jirectly  from  the  place  of  production.  In  general,  the  buyer  designates  the  route  by 
which  his  purchases  from  Nt^w  York  houses  shall  be  sent.  Most  of  the  leading  buyers 
in  WeHtern  and  Southern  cities  have  freight  contracts  with  railroads,  and  prefer  to 
kaire  |2:oods  shipped  to  them  under  such  contracts  from  New  York  rather  than  from 
labordiuate  localities.  Thus  it  happens  that  woolen  fabrics  made  in  the  interior  of 
Sew  York  State  come  down  to  the  city  and  go  back  again  on  their  way  westward 
•▼er  the  same  railroad  route,  making  an  apparently  needless  journey  of  more  than 
500  miles.  The  products  of  mills  in  or  near  Philadelphia  very  frequently  go  back  to 
n*  past  their  starting  place  after  sale  in  New  York.  As  a  striking  instance  of  the 
tendency  (so  to  speak)  of  merchandise  to  pass  through  the  city,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  large  invoices  have  been  brought  down  fn)m  Portland,  Me.,  by  steam  propellers 
•imply  to  get  New  York  as  their  starting  point,  and  then  went  immediately  by  Sound 
•tearoboats  and  railway  connections  U|>  through  Connecticut,  Massiichusetts,  and 
Vermont  to  reach  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  or  Canada  at  Montreal.  These  goods 
could  have. been  put  directly  on  that  railroa<i  at  its  terminus  in  Portland,  where  they 
•tarted. 

The  chief  explanation  of  such  apparent  anomalies  is  that  business  brings  business. 
Similar  occurrences  can  no  doubt  be  cited  in  almost  cver>'  other  branch  of  trade.  It 
ii,  for  instance,  a  permanent  feature  of  the  food  supply  of  Brooklyn  that  the  greater 
portion  of  it  (which  comes  from  the  interior  of  Long  Island)  is  carried  in  farmers' 
Walloons  through  the  City  of  Churches  by  night  to  Now  York  for  sale.  The  grocers 
•Dn  butchers  of  Brooklyn  follow  across  the  East  River  an  hour  or  two  after  the 
ianners,  buy  the  meats  and  produce  in  New  York,  and  cart  the  purchases  back  again 
•cross  the  river  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning. 

In  regard  to  goods  sold  in  New  York  by  commission  houses  or  manufacturers'  agents 
ior  delivery  direct  from  distant  factories,  a  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  such 
mles  constitute  a  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  city  or  should  be  excluded  in  com- 
pntlng  its  amount.  If  the  goods  pass  through  New  York,  even  thougb  in  unbroken 
Dnlk,  as  in  the  instance  cited  of  shipments  from  Portlan<l,  it  would  peem  proper  to  re- 

Sard  them  as  contributing  to  the  city's  commerce.  When  they  do  not  pass  through 
le  city  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  so  included.  But  the  passage 
fhroagh  New  York  in  bulk — though  of  frequent,  not  to  say  constant,  occurn-nce,  if  the 
waters  tnat  wash  the  wharves  be  accounted  as  part  of  the  city — is  incidental,  not  es- 
.••ntial  to  the  transaction  of  selling  goods.  Such  passage  through  New  York  or  its 
Waters  may,  and  frequently  does,  take  place  with  floods  not  sold  in  the  city  at  all. 
The  arrangementsoftransiiortation  companies,  changing  at  irregular  intervals,  may  to- 
lay  pass  large  amounts  of  goods  through  the  city  and  to-morrow  send  them  wholly  by 
•otside  routes.  In  the  present  compilation  it  is  assumed  that  both  sale  in  and  pas- 
-li|^e  through  the  city  are  requisite  to  constitute  a  part  of  its  commerce.  In  the  earlier 
flaccs  of  the  inquiry  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  precise  data  on  these  points,  in 
•rder  to  separate  one  .class  of  cases  from  another.  But  it  was  found  that  the  facts 
tonid  not  be  ascertained  accurately,  and  estimates  only  can  be  offered. 

In  the  New  England  States  cotton  goods  appear  to  be  more  largely  sold  for  delivery 
ftoni  the  mill  than  woolen  goods.  In  Maine,  for  instance,  large  amounts  are  kept  on 
itorage,  to  be  sent  directly  to  purchasers  on  orders  from  New  York.  Due  allowance 
for  this  estimated  difference  has  been  made  in  the  compilation.  The  system  does  not 
^pply  largely  out  of  New  England  ;  in  fact,  as  between  cotton  and  woolen  goods  in 
•iher  regions,  the  reverse  proposition  might  be  nearer  the  truth. 

Domestic  goods  contributing  to  the  commerce  of  New  Ycirk  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  claesep — primary  manufactures,  such  as  Ihe  fabrics  of  whole  cloth  as  they 
•onie  from  the  mills,  and  secondary  manufactures,  such  as  ready-made  clothing, 
aien*s  furnishing  goods,  and  the  like.  In  the  present  compilation  it  is  found  that  the 
total  value  of  goods  of  the  first  class  is  three-fourths  that  of  the  two  combined.  Of 
primary  manufactures  forming  part  of  New  York's  commerce,  the  New  England 
States  furnish  one-half;  Pennsylvania  contributes  largely  to  the  remainder.  Of  goods 
•f  the  second  clatfH  8oh}  in  New  York,  seven- e\^\\\\\ft  wt  \\\«Av\\Kwi\\\\^^\^'v>Ck».^^^ 
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their  niateriaU  are  esMmatecl  as  fully  60  per  cent,  of  their  valae,  and  incl/ide  a  tmall 
proportion  of  imported  articles. 

Id  matters  of  business  the  two  classes  of  goods  are  wholly  distinct  as  commodities. 
They  are  dealt  in  by  merchants  of  a  different  kind,  and  the  trade  of  one  class  doen 
not  pass  through  the  channels  of  the  other.  Each  of  these  classes  of  goods  may  there- 
fore be  regardMl  as  contributing  its  whole  qnota  of  valne  to  the  commerce  of  the 
city,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  materials  used  in  mannfactnring  the  second 
class  are  derived  from  the  first. 

Nearly  all  the  raw  silk  and  considerable  portions  of  the  raw  cotton,  wool,  flax, 
heuip,  and  jute  consumed  in  domestic  manufacture,  pass  through  New  York  City  in 
going  to  the  mills.  Such  raw  material  is  not  usually  accounted  as  dry-goods,  and  it 
has  not  been  included  in  these  computations ;  if  added  as  a  separate  item  it  would 
increase  the  total  by  at  least  5  per  cent. 

The  subjoined  figures  indicate  a  commerce  in  dry-goods  in  the  city  for  the  year 
named  of  over  |750,000,000,  of  which  about  one-fourth  relates  to  imported  goods. 
This  cannot,  however,  be  accepted  as  a  statement  of  average  annual  commerce,  since 
it  applies  to  a  year  marked  by  a  g:reat  decline  in  the  values  of  all  kinds  of  dry-gooda, 
a  shrinkage  of  probably  not  less  than  15  per  cent.  Many  estimates  from  trustworthy 
sources  make  the  decline  considerably  greater. 

If  the  values  of  goods  sold  in  New  York,  but  which  do  not  pass  through  the  city, 
and  the  values  of  goods  which  pass  through  but  have  not  been  sold  in  the  city,  should 
be  included  in  this  estimate  of  its  commerce  the  total  would  probably  be  swelled  to 
$800,000,000. 

The  figures  of  this  compilation  are  at  best  only  approximate.  They  are,  however, 
the  result  of  much  toil  and  study,  and  are  offered  in  the  belief  that  they  fairly  repre- 
sent  most  important  interests  and  industries  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Internal  commerce  in  dry-goods  of  Netc  York  City  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1884. 

DETAIU9. 

Wool,  manufactures  of $254, 725, 000 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 174,474,000 

Silk,  manufactures  of 93, 744, 000 

Flax,  manufactures  of 31,293,000 

Hemp,  jut-e,  &c.,  manufactures  of 4,941,000 

Mixed  textiles,  manufactures  of , 28,618,000 

Rearly-maile  clothing 94,39:^000 

Gloves,  HhirtH,  and  men's  furnishing  goods 2(>,  083,  OOO 

Hats  and  caps 21,341,000 

Artificial  flowers,  feathers  and  straw  goods 12,811.000 

Millinery,  laces,  and  corsets 10,965,000 

Miscella'neons 14,  .014, 000 

SOURCES. 

New  p:ngland  SUtCb 235,112,000 

New  York  City 145,802,000 

New  York  State,  exclusive  of  city 65,923,000 

New  Jersey 39,416,000 

Pennsylvania 68,645,000 

Other  States ." 23,723,000 

Total  domestic r^?^,  621, 000 

Foreign  countries 189,281  000 

Total 767,902,000 


APPENDIX  No.  87. 

VATEMENT  PREPARED  BY  JUDGE  JASPER  W.  JOHNSON,  OF  OREGON, 
COIfCERNINO  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  AND  ITS  NAVIGABLE  TRIBU- 
TARIES. 

The  Columbia  River  and  iU  tributaries  drain  an  immense  country,  as  shown  by  the 
mowing  table  of  drainage  areas  : 

ItefTOn:  Square  mile«. 

'Willamette,  and  Columbia  below  mouth  of  Willamette 12, 600 

I>e9  Chutes 10,000 

John  Day,  Willow  Creek,  and  Walla  Walla 12,600 

Snake  River 17,!W0 

Vasbington  Territory : 

North  side  of  Columbia,  below  Snake 8, 000 

Columbia,  above  Snake 30,360 

Snake 5,200 

labo : 

Columbia  River 7,600 

Snake  River 70,040 

livada:  Snake  River 6,280 

Wyoming:  Snake  River 5,184 

lah:  SnakeRiver 700 

fentana:  Columbia  River , 20,800 

kitish  Columbia:  Columbia  River  ...* 38,395 

Total  area  drained  by  Columbia 244,  %9 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Columbia  River  drains  an  area  greater  in  extent  than 
laine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island.  New 
Iirky  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  combined, 
ifth  A  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  of  17,719,980. 

It  is  larger  than  England,  Ireland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and 
Ipaiu,  with  a  population  aggregating  about  75,000,000. 
4uch  being  the  condition  as  to  size,  thu  question  arises,  is  it  capable  of  furnishing 

Cperous  homes  for  an  eqaul  number  of  people  t  To  this  question  I  reply  as  folJows : 
three  essential  conditions  to  the  success  of  apiculture  exist :  First,  a  salubrious, 
hftlth-giving,  harvest-producing  climate — that  happy  medium  where  the  summers 
ito  ^nrarm  enough  to  ripen  crops  and  cool  enough  to  secure  the  comfort  of  man  and 
l|M»t,  and  winters  tempered  to  the  mildness  of  Virginia  by  winds  blowiug  from  the 
|iiat  Knro  Si  wo  of  the  Pacific.  Second,  a  soil  of  natural  fertility,  unsurpassed  by 
IHier  of  the  countries  mentioned ;  and  third,  sufficient  moisture  to  render  the  soil 
libidnctive.  Consult  a  climatic  map  for  the  northern  line  of  wheat  production  and  it 
mil  be  found  that  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  its  highest  limit  is  near  the  niouth  of 
Ife  Saint  Lawrence,  at  latitude  50^,  while  west  of  tliose  mountains  it  is  about  400 
illea  further  north,  and  beyond  the  most  northerljr  point  reached  by  the  Columbia 
Brer. 

The  undeveloped  resources  for  mauufacturing,  shipbuilding,  and  commerce,  includ- 
|j|^  the  wealth  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  gypsum,  and  other  minerals,  the  uuequaled 
inatg  of  valuable  timber,  the  great  beds  of  marble,  the  exhaustless  supply  of  food- 
iriiea,  and  many  other  fields  of  employment  for  the  profitable  labor  of  man*  are  suffi- 
dbntly  known  to  pronounce  them  unsurpassed.  In  fact,  there  is  little  laud  in  that 
ilit  region  that  is  not  good  for  either  wheat,  oats,  barley,  fruit,  vegetables,  hay, 
]lliture,  timber,  mining,  or  some  other  useful  purpose. 
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WATER-WATS  AND  RAILWAYS. 

Water-ways  and  railways  are  the  two  great  highways  over  which  commerce  flows. 
Private  capital  will  build  the  latter,  but  our  people  must  look  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors.     The  prosperity  of  a  coontry 
depeudfl,  in  a  great  nieasnrc,  upon  the  cheapness  of  its  transportation  ;  and  experieDoo 
has  proven  that  however  many  the  competing  lines  of  railway*  they  pool  their  iasaea 
and  keep  np  the  prices  of  freight  to  a  point  that  renders  the  people  restlefs  nntil  ro— 
straining  legislation  is  demanded,  an(I  that  competing  water-ways  only  can  kee{> 
freight  and  passenger  rates  within  reasonable  bounds.     The  fact  that  freights  froiix 
Chicago  to  New  York  invariably  rise  with  the  freezing  of  the  water-ways  awl  fall 
with  the  opening  spring  is  but  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  this  proposition.    The  watef 
may  not  carry  the  freight,  but  it  forces  the  railway  to  a  reasonable  rate. 

COM  MERCK  FLOWS  EAST  AND   WEST. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  commerce  oTer  the  }^reat  bridge  at  Saint 
Louis  is  four  times  that  which  moves  beneath  it  npon  the  Mississippi.  Where  water- 
ways extend  east  and  west,  commerce  follows  them ;  but  where  rivers  flow  north  and 
south  the  great  commercial  lines  cross  them.  One  of  the  great  transcontiDcntal  lines 
of  railway,  destined  to  carry  much  of  the  conmierce  from  the  Orient  to  the  Ind,  across 
our  continent,  has  upon  the  east,  as  a  governor  of  freights,  the  lakes,  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  the  west  the  Columbia  River,  which,  with  a  few  needed 
imi)roveraents,  will  furnish  water  competition — the  safeguard  of  the  fieople  against 
excessive  transportation  charges  by  grasping  monopolies — from  the  Rocky  MoontainM 
to  the  sea.  How  great,  then,  mnst  clearly  appear  the  necessity  for  giving  to  the 
*'  River  of  the  West"  a  free  water-way  and  a  deep  and  safe  channel  to  the  sea. 

The  expenditure  of  a  moderate  sum  atits  month  will  insure  a  good  harbor  entrance, 
a  much  better  (me  than  that  at  New  York,  for  so  it  was  found  by  Admiral  Van- 
couver, of  the  English  navy,  who  surveyed  it  in  1792,  and  who  found  that  Clatsop 
Spit  ex[«ndcd  from  Point  Adams  until  there  were  but  2  miles  between  its  end  ami 
Ca])e  Disappointment.  Then  there  was  but  one  channel  straight  to  the  sea,  with  27 
feet  at  low  water,  and  with  over  30  feet  on  the  "  bar,"  as  it  is  called. 

Forty-eight  years  later  it  was  again  surveyed  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  of  the  English 
navy,  when  it  was  found  that  a  swash  had  broken  across  the  Spit,  thus  widening  the 
mouth,  giving  two  tortuous  channels  each  with  about  20  feet  of  water. 

In  1841  Admiral  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  found  that  the  spit  had  again 
grown  out  half  a  mile  and  unite<l  the  waters  of  the  two  channels  found  by  Belcher, 
giving  2(>  feet  on  the  **bar"  at  low  water. 

Many  subsequent  surveys  have  convinced  the  Board  of  Engineers  that  the  Columbia 
River  can  be  restored  to  its  excellent  harbor  entrance,  as  fonnd  bv  Vancouver,  by 
extending  a  Jetty  from  Point  Adams  over  Clatsop  Spit  to  a  point  opposite  Cape  Dis- 
appointment, thus  narrowing  the  mouth  until  the  scouring  force  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  will  carry  the  sand  and  siit  far  out  into  the  deep  sea. 

The  river  is  navigable  for  ocean  vessels  to  Vancouver,  114  miles,  and  to  Portland, 
on  the  Willamette,  120  miles  from  its  month,  flowing  over  a  mud  bottom  easily 
dredged.  In  1882  there  were  obstructions  at  Hog's  Back,  Walker's  Island  Bar, 
Saint  Helen's  Bar,  month  of  Willamette,  Post-Offlce  Bar,  and  Swan  Island  Bar;  but 
it  was  estimated  by  Captain  Powell,  engineer  in  charge,  that  only  137,418  cnbic 
yards  of  mud  and  sand  over  an  aggregate  distance  of  2f  miles  wonld  need  to  be  re- 
moved to  insure  a  channel  100  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep  in  the  Lower  Columbia  and 
Willamette.     Part  of  this  has  since  been  accomplished. 

STEAMBOAT  NAVIGATION. 

8teaml>oat  navigation  on  the  Columbia  from  its  mouth  np  to  The  Cascades,  a  dis- 
tance of  159  miles,  is  unobstructed,  except  when  the  river  is  closed  by  ice,  which 
usually  occurs  each  winter  for  a  very  short  time,  where  the  Colnfnbia  breaks  throuj^h 
the  mountains  at  and  below  the  Cascades  Rapids. 

The  Cascades  completely  obstruct  navigation,  but  the  Government  is  now  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  a  canal  and  locks  which,  when  completed,  will  insure  uninter- 
rupted navigation  to  The  Dalles,  a  distance  of  206  miles  from  the  month.  At  this  point, 
also,  navigation  is  completely  obstructed,  but  the  Government  has  taken  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  toward  the  construction  of  a  canal  and  locks,  and  the  necessities  of  a  great 
and  rapidly  developing  country  demand  that  this  contemplated  improvement  be 
hastened.  When  completed  it  will  enable  steamboats  to  pass  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  Grand  Rapids,  a  distance  of  over  700  miles,  through  as  fine  a  wheat- piwlnc- 
ing  country'  as  can  be  found  on  the  ^\o\)e. 
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PuBini;  up  fVom  The  Dalles  the  first  obstacle  to  uavif^ation  is  Priest's  Rapids,  420 
iQes  fruin  the  sea.  Thest>  consist  of  a  series  of  seven  rapids,  extending  11^  miles. 
Ilptain  Gora  went  with  his  steamer  up  throngh  to  good  water  above  and  tamed 
itand  and  returned  while  the  river  was  at  a  low  stage,  bat  improvements  here  are 
|Wtly  needed,  a«<  the  navigation  is  difiicult  and  dangerous. 

;The  opening  of  the  river  through  Priest's  Ka|uds  would  give  continuous  navigation 
I  Cabinet  Rapids,  465  miles  from  the  sea.  This  would  provide  the  rapidly  increas- 
hg  settlements  in  the  splendid  valley  of  ^he  Kittitas  and  Upper  Yakima  a  short  and 
■sy  oatlet  to  the  navigable  river,  and  furnish  a  means  of  shipping  grain  to  the  vast, 
iih,  and  i-apidly  improving  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  scarcely  known  in 
tBl,  but  now  constituting  the  prosperous  county  of  Douglas.  A  distance  of  over  40 
lilesof  navigable  water  lies  between  the  head  of  Priest's  Rapids  and  the  foot  of  Cabinet 
hpids.  The  latter  should  be  improved  in  connection  with  Rock  Island  Rapids,  4 
liles  above.  Probably  navigatiou  could  be  made  satisfactory  through  these  by  the 
inioval  of  a  few  rocks.  The  river  would  then  be  ojiened  up  an  additional  distance 
idO  miles  to  the  Nespilem  Rapids,  10  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Okinakane,  a  dis- 
fe&ce  of  560  miles  from  the  sea.  Lieutenant  Symous  believes  that  **  by  the  removal 
(fsome  obstructive  rocks  and  points  and  the  acquiring  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Ae  river,  its  currents,  channels,  &c.,  it  could  be  navigated  with  entire  safety,  pro- 
ved no  accident  occurred  on  the  steamboat  itself." 

The  next  serious  obstruction  to  navigation  is  the  Spokane  Rapidn.  The  needed  im- 
provement here  would  be  of  compairatively  little  expense,  consisting  of  the  removal 
if  a  few  rocks  by  means  of  a  steam-derrick.  The  rapids  are  short,  and  could  now  be 
lAsily  lined  over. 

About  60  miles  above  are  the  Grand  Rapids,  totally  obstructing  navigation,  with  a 
kll  of  probably  twenty  feet  within  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  and  about  7  miles  above 
w  the  Kettle  Falls,  where  the  river  has  a  perpendicular  fall  at  low  Vater  of  15  feet, 
ad  a  few  rods  below  another  of  10  feet.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
riiores  and  inlauds  the  river  could  be  improved  at  comparatively  ^lall  cost. 

The  Little  Dalles,  the  last  obstruction  within  the  Tnited  States,  is  about  15  miles 
RMith  of  the  point  where  the  Columbia  crosses  the  Britinh  line.  The  fall  h»*re  is  in- 
lonsiderable,  and  by  the  removal  of  about  40,000  cubic  yards  of  limestone  rock,  easily 
Asoioved,  no  obstrnction  to  navigation  would  exist.  Above  this  point  the  river  has 
Whou  navigated  by  the  steamer  *MU"  for  a  distance,  according  to  Captain  Pigstone,  of 
|9()  miles  to  Death  Rapids,  over  1,000  miles  from  the  sen. 

Just  north  of  the  boundary  line  is  the  mouth  of  the  Pend  d'Oreille  River.  The  lower 
portion  of  its  course,  for  a  distance  of  about  35  miles,  is  reiN>rted  as  uunavigable,  but 
K  doQS  not  appear  to  have  been  examined.  It  is  navigable  from  the  Six-Foot  Falls 
ttiroagh  the  entire  length  of  Pend  d'Oreille  Lake  and  9  miles  above,  and  Dr.  Suckley 
Ibinka  that  during  high  water  steamers  might  ascend  100  miles  farther. 

About  *2b  miles  beyond  the  boundary  the  Columbia  receives  from  the  east  the  waters 
•f  the  Kootenay  River.  This  river  is  not  navigable  at  its  mouth,  but  by  making  a 
ihort  poita^e  a  navigable  portion  is  reached,  which  extends  about  300  miles,  about 
lOC)  of  which  are  within  the  United  States.  This  country  is  rich  in  timber  aud  gold, 
nid  has  many  fine  valleys. 

The  Willamette  River  and  its  tributaries  drain  the  Willamette  Valley,  a  valley 
^^er  than  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire,  nearly  as  large  as  Maryland,  larger  than 
9ew  Jersey  or  MaHNachusetts,  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Connecticut,  five  times 
tte  tiize  of  Dtdaware,  and  teu  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Were 
Ibis  valley  populated  in  proportion  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  it  would  have  550,000 

rsople;  or  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  over  725,000;  or  the  Merriniac  River, 
076,000;  or  as  tho  Hudson  or  Delaware  Rivers,  over  2,000,000;  and  were  the  valley 
iBttled  as  thickly  as  Massiichusetts,  it  would  support  2,50i»,000  people.  Oregon  has 
•Iroady  expended  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  opening  tne  Willamette  River 
\y  canal  and  locks  to  navigation  from  Portland  to  Eugene  City,  172  miles  by  river. 
n*'  General  (rovernment,  during  the  lant  thirteen  years,  has  made  small  annual  ap- 

fropriations  to  improve  various  bars  and  places,  namely  :  at  Rock  Inland,  Polalley, 
am  Hill,  Union,  Beaver  and  Lone  Tree  Bars,  McCloskey's  Chute,  Eola  Bar,  Rocky 
an^l  Humphrey's  KapidH,  Long  Crossing,  Buena  Vista,  Ficliel's,  Tine  Tiee,  Bni«e''s 
lad  S»^eAvart*»  Bars,  Half  Moon  Bend,  aud  other  ]>laces,  and  to  remove  snags  whieh 
•ccumulated  along  the  heavily  timbered  river  from  aunn.il  freshets. 

TKAXs>COXTlNENTA.L  COMMERCE. 

Deep-draft  ocean  vessels,  propelled  by  steam,  carry  their  foreign  cargo  up  aud  their 
leturn  cargo  down  navigable  rivens  chea(>er  than  by  any  other  method  of  convey- 
ance, and  every  cheapening  of  freight  iuuies  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer  aud  con- 
aanier.  With  the  improvements  now  in  progress  on  tUe  Low^t  Golttm.U\^^3\^'W\\JA.- 
aaette  lar^e  ocean  yetmtilH  will  ascend  to  PoitlauOLa&teaC^^  «A\\v^^  «vi\«t  ^^Sv^^X^-^*^ 
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or  the  Golden  Gate.  From  here  the  Colunihia  River,  as  a  great  artery  either  to  carry 
the  trade  and  coiniuerce  or  to  regnlate  the  cost  of  transportatiou,  reaches  far  out 
aloug  the  valley  route  made  by  nature  from  the  Pacific  towards  the  Atlautic—thu 
route  adopted  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad — and  aloug  this  line  there  is  now  nu- 
obstructed  navigation  from  the  Dalles  to  a  point  30  miles  a1»ove  Liewiston,  in  Idaho, 
5H9  miles  ft-om  the  sea,  and  steamboats  have  ascended  still  80  miles  beyond.  The 
Clearwater  is  being  improved  by  the  Government  to  add  40  miles  to  the  free  water 
along  this  line  where  now  the  North  Pacific  competes  for  the  transcontinental  carry- 
ing trade. 

Within  one  step  are  springs  whose  waters  respectively  run  to  the  east  and  to  the  west , 
and  for  mining  pnrposes  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  have  actually  l»een  tamed  into 
the  Pend  d^Oreille.  It  may  not  be  visionary,  therefore,  t-o  predict  that  the  day  will 
come  when,  through  discoveries  and  new  surveys,  engineering  skill  may,  by  water- 
way transportation,  unite  the  products  of  the  Pacific  with  those  of  the  6ulf  and  thc'^ 
Lakes  and  the  Hudson  River.  Whether  this  shall  occur,  it  yet  remains  clear  that 
improvements  in  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  rivers  will  insure  a  regulator  to  the  Nortli- 
em  Pacific  Railroad,  and  prevent  it  from  pooling  with  the  other  transcontinental 
lines,  and  thus  keep  down  freights  upon  each  and  all  of  thom,  tidding  to  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  American  people. 


APPENDIX  No.  88. 

STEAMSHIP   LIXEH  ENGAGED  IX  TRADE  AT  THE  POET  OF  SAX  FEAX- 

CISCO,  1885. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 


Vationality 


A-merican . 

Do... 

Do... 
British    . 


Name  of  line. 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 

do 

do 

do . 


Sailing  to — 


Japan  and  China 

Panama 

Hawaiian  Islands  and  Auatralia . . 
do 


Totel 


No. 


4 

6 
1 
2 


13 


British i  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Com-     Japan  and  China j    2 


I      panv. 

American.  1  Oceanic  Steamship  Company 

Do i  California  and  Mexican  Steamship  Com- 

I      pAny. 

Do Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company 

Do.  R,  D.  Chandler's  Line .   


. .    Honolnia 


Do. 
Do. 


Merchants'     Independent     Steamship 

Line. 
Robert  Dunsmeier's  Line  (Collier's)  — 


Total 


Mexico 


British  Columbia. 

do 

do 


.do 


2 
1 

2 

i  } 
I 

i_i 

I  11 


Tons. 


10.335 
9,518 
1,906 
3, 427 


25, 246 

"^,"228 

3,878 
677 

2,897 
526 
752 

2,857 


16,315 


COASTING  TRADE. 


Im  erican . .    Pacific  Coast  Steamahip  Company 

Do j do 

Do '  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 

I     pM»y- 

Do I  Oi  egon  Improv'emen t  Company . 


Totel 


Soathem  California. 
Oregon 
do 


8.031 
1,260 
3.888   • 


.  San  Francisco,  May  11,  1885. 


E.  B.  JEROME. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  MILEAGE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
ROAD AND  ITS  BRANCHES,  THE  NAME  AND  MILEAGE  OF  EACH  BROAD- 
GAUGE  RAILROAD  OWNED,  LEASED,  OR  OPERATED  BY  THAT  COM- 
PANY IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAH 

1884. 

Mileage. 
Central  Pacific  Railroad 273.71 

Branch  railroads : 

Roueville  to  Delta 191.87 

Lathrop  to  Oosheu 146.  Ocj 

Nile»  lo  San  Jos^ 17.53 

Oakland  Wharf  to  Brooklyn 5.66 

Alameda  Wharf  to  Melrose 10.00 

Total  mileage  of  branch  lines 371. 14 

Bailroads  leased,  and  operated : 

Sontbern  Pacific  of  California,  from  Huron  to  Colorado  River 52dOO 

Los  Angeles  to  San  Pedro SJ5. 00 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  to  Santa  Ana S8.00 

LoH  Angeles  and  Independence  to  Santa  Monica 17. 00 

Stockton  and  Copperopolis  to  Milton,  Peters,  and  Oakdale 49.00 

Amador  Branch  to  lone 27.20 

Berkeley  Railroad  to  Shellmount j 3.84 

California  Pacific  to  Vallejo 2 

California  Pacific  to  Sacramento 60 

California  Pacific  to  Knight's  Landing 18 

California  Pacific  to  Calistoga 35 

115. 44 

Northern  Railway  to  Suisun 17 

Northern  Rttil way  to  Martinez 36 

Northern  Railway  to  Willows ; 64 

Northern  Railway  to  Tehama 37 

153. 63 

San  Pablo  and  Tulare  Railroad  to  Tracy 46.51 

Sacramento  and  Placerville  Railroad 48.00 

Total  mileage  of  lines  leased  and  operated 1, 041. 62 

RECAPITULAllON. 

Total  mileage  of  main  line 273.71 

Total  mileage  of  branch  line • 37L14 

Total  mileage  of  railroads  leased  and  operated ^  1,041.62 

Total  mileage,  broad-gauge 1,686.47 
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THE  LEASING  OF  THE  LIXES  OF  THE  SOUTH EUN  PACIFIC  BAILROAD 
COMPANY,  THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPAM\  THE  GALVES- 
TON, UAHRISIWUG  AND  SAN  ANTONIO  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  THE  TEXAS 
AND  NEW  ORLEANS  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  THE  LOUISIANA  WESTERN 
RAILROAD  COMPANY,  AND  OF  MORGAN'S  LOUISIANA  AND  TEXAS 
RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  BY  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
COMPANY. 

\  From  the  tlrst  anuual  report  of  the  prenideDt  and  directors  of  the  Southern  Paolfio  CompaDy,  held  at 

Louioville  April  8,  1885.] 

LEA8R8. 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  with  each  of  the  above-named  companies*  for  the 
leaHe  of  tlioir  respective  railroads  and  their  appurtenant  property,  so  as  to  form  one 
continuou.-*  through  line  between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans,  with  the  addition 
of  efficient  steamship  lines  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  and  between  Gulf 
])orts,  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years  from  the  first  day  of  March,  1885.  In  consid- 
eration of  the  benefits  to  accrue  from  the  lease,  this  company  agrees  to  maintain  the 
roads  in  good  order,  add  to  and  better  the  same,  as  may  be  necessary,  to  pay  all  the 
ordinary  expenses,  fixed  and  other  charges  against  them,  including  the  payment  of 
interest  upon  their  bonded  indebtedness  and  sinking-fund  requirements. 

The  nnul  leased  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  does 
not  include  the  Colorado  division  now  operated  under  lease  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

The  lessor  companies  are  to  receive  as  rental,  percentages  of  the  entire  surplus  net 
profit  accruing  to  the  lessee,  distributed  annually  in  the  following  proportions  : 

Per  cent. 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California 2(51 

Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  of  Arizona 12 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  New  Mexico v 4 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Railway  Company H>J 

Texas  and  New  Orleans  Railroad  Company 7| 

Louisiana  Western  Railroad  Company 3i 

Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad  and  Steamship  Company 22^ 

Total 92^^^ 

LEASE   OF  THE   CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


It  hnd  become  evidi^nt  that  by  the  creation  of  rival  transcontinental  railroads  the 
.through  business  of  the  Central  Pacific  was  being  diverted,  and  was  liable  to  be  still 
more  encroached  upon  by  its  neighbors.     Our  company  was  in  a  position  to  afibrd  a 
certain  protection  to  the  Central  Pacific  in  respect  to  its  share  of  through  business ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  in  position  to  afibrd  equal  protection  to  this  com- 
pany.    By  consolidating  the  administrative,  mechanical,  and  operating  departments 
of  those  ht^retofore  separate  organizations,  greator  efficiency  and  economy  will  be  se- 
:  cured  to  the  contracting  and  controlling  company ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more 
!  complete  responsibility  will  be  afforded  to  their  patrons,  to  connecting  lines,  and  to 

,  the  public. 

J _ — _ . _ 

f  •  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California,  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
i  pany  of  Arizona,  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  of  New  Mexico,  Morgan's  Louisi- 
j[  ana  and  Texas  Railroad  and  Steamship  Company,  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
L  Antonio  Railway  Company,  Texas  and  New  Orleans  Railroad  Company,  Louisiana 
■  WeBtem  Railroad  Company,  Mexican  International  Railroad  Com^ao.^. 

H.  Ex.  7,  pt.  3 36  '^"^ 
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Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  lease  of  roads  between  San  FranciKco  and 
New  Orleans,  this  company  has  entered  into  an  agreement  of  lease  with  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  the  nse  of  its  entire  road,  branches,  and  dependencies, 
for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years  from  and  after  April  1,  1885,  taking  over  the  agiee- 
meuta  of  lease  which  it  had  with  certain  roads  in  Ca  ifoniia. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  present  lease  (which  were  deemed  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
in  view  of  existing  conditions)  this  company,  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  all  ordi- 
nary expenses,  interest  upon  funded  and  floating  debt,  and  the  existing  sinking  fond 
aiul  Government  requirements,  also  guarantees  a  minimum  rental  of  $1,200,000  per 
annum  (which  may  be  increased,  if  net  earnings  of  the  leased  road  justify,  to 
93,600,000);  any  excess  of  earnings  over  and  above  the  latter  sum  {o  be  retained  by 
the  lessee  company  in  consideration  of  the  management,  risk,  and  guaranty.  I  .^ 
vision  is  made,  however,  that  if,  at  any  time,  thruiigh  a  changed  condition  of  aflfa  n, 
the  terms  of  the  lease  appear  to  be  operating  unjustly,  or  that  one  of  the  partieo  \m 
being  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  the  termsmay  be  readjusted  by  friendlj 
arbitration— the  effect  and  purpi.s  of  the  contract  being  their  mutual  protection  and 
beiieiil  under  such  conditions  aw  s'lall  be  equitable  and  just  between  them. 

The  roads  oi)erated — main  line,  branches,  and  tributaries — under  lease  aggregate 
about  4,750  miles,  the  gross  earnings  of  which  (exchisive  of  land  sales  and  income  from 
sinking  funds  and  investments)  were,  in  round  numbers,  in  lHc^3,  S34.5<h)^000,  and  in 
1884,  $30,000,000.  Neither  year,  by  reason  of  short  crops  and  other  unfavomble,  bnt 
transient  drawbacks,  atlbnls  a  fair  criterion  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  S<iuthein 
PaciHc  line;  as  during  the  former  the  through  line  would  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
opened,  while  during  the  latter  j>eri()d  the  revenues  were  further  cut  down  by  re}X'ated 
interruptions  from  unpreccdentetl  Hoods,  and  by  prevailing  depression  in  general  in- 
tlustry.  KoimIs  indirectly  controlled  through  oWnership  of  stock,  but  not  leased,  an 
not  included  in  the  above. 

SOURCES  OF  LOCAL  BUSINESS. 

* 

Hr)lding  and  controlling  what  is  virtually  the  shortest  road  across  the  continent 
for  fieight  ]mrposes  on  United  States  territory,  the  advantages  of  the  Southern  Pft- 
citic  Company,  including  its  steamship  connections,  are  such  as  to  challen^  the 
att>ention  and  respect  of  all  other  competing  lines.  Its  railroads  and  their  feeden 
traverse  a  t-erritory  at  present  only  sparsely  settled,  bnt  possessing  a  fertile  soil  and 
a  genial  climate,  with  gri>at  capabilities  as  the  seats  of  future  population,  production, 
mines,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Cotton,  cattle;  wool,  wine,  fruits,  and  grain 
in  enormous  quantities  can  be  raised  in  the  vast  area  of  country  it  occupies,  whiH 
the  precious  nit^tals  in  the  intermediate  and  outlying  ti'rritories  will  aHbrdcoustaatl} 
iiicreajsiug  occupation  for  your  facilitien. 
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